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CHAPTER  I 


THE  BREED  OF  THE  NORTH 

Before  Basil  Dreaulond,  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company’s  courier,  had 
won  half  the  mile-long  Nisgowan 
portage,  the  familiar  noise  of  men  toiling  in 
pack-harness  reached  his  ears.  He  stopped 
automatically  and  trained  his  hearing  in 
mechanical  analj’^sis  of  the  sound.  This 
power  had  grown  within  him  with  every 
successive  year  of  his  wilderness  life,  and 
at  once  he  was  aware  that  a  party  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  was  packing  across  the 
boulder-strewn  strip  of  woodland  separat¬ 
ing  Kinistina  Creek  from  Lac  Du  Longe. 

The  knowledge  gave  a  wonderful  quick¬ 
ness  to  the  courier’s  rigid,  listening  figure. 
Swinging  the  canoe  from  his  bulky  shoul¬ 
ders,  he  hid  it  swiftly  in  the  tamarack  thicket 
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which  skirted  the  blazed  passage.  The  tump¬ 
line  was  as  suddenly  slipped  from  his  sweat¬ 
ing  forehead,  and  the  pack-sack  vanished 
likewise.  Then  Dreaulond  himself  disap¬ 
peared  with  a  spring  into  the  green  growth 
like  a  grouse  seeking  tangled  cover.  From 
_  the  place  of  concealment  sounded  a  metallic 
clink  as  he  made  ready  his  weapons  against 
the  chance  of  discoverj^ 

The  voyageur  was  doubtful  whether  the 
advancing  men  were  from  any  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  forts.  They  might  well  belong 
to  some  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company’s 
posts.  If  this  were  the  case,  Basil  knew  it 
would  not  be  conducive  to  his  own  safety  or, 
what  was  more  important,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  dispatches  he  carried  to  encounter 
single-handed  a  body  of  Nor’ westers.  He 
made  for  his  convenience  a  peep-hole  among 
the  pungent  boughs  and  scrutinized  tlie  axe- 
hewn  path  where  one  had  to  stagger  knee- 
deep  among  flinty  rock  fragments,  spear¬ 
like  stumps,  and  a  chaotic  jumble  of  logs. 

Stooping  to  their  burdens  of  canoes,  dun¬ 
nage,  and  arms,  they  came,  thick-set  giants 
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with  the  knotted  muscle,  the  clear  vision,  and 
the  healthy  skin  that  the  strenuous  north- 
land  life  bestows.  While  they  approached 
slowly,  footing  arduously,  almost  painfully, 
every  step  of  the  trying  way  and  guarding 
against  slips  which  meant  fractures  or  six- 
month  bruises,  Dreaulond  caught  mingling 
gleams  of  color  about  their  attire.  As  these 
bright  glints  took  on  definition  and  were  re¬ 
solved  into  sashes  and  leggings  of  red  and 
blue,  the  hiding  courier  made  out  the  dress 
of  his  own  Company’s  men.  The  cover,  now 
no  longer  necessary,  was  brushed  aside  for 
a  better  view.  In  the  lead  he  recognized 
the  square  shoulders  and  mighty  breadth 
of  Bruce  Dunvegan  from  Oxford  House, 
a  man  of  superior  education  and  chief 
trader  to  Malcolm  Macleod,  the  Factor. 

When  Dunvegan  with  his  hardy  brigade 
of  voyageurs  came  abreast  the  courier’s 
shelter,  Dreaulond  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
spirit  of  humor,  and  launched  a  long-drawn, 
'  far-carrying  cry. 

'‘Vive  le  Nor’  westairel”  he  bellowed. 

As  automatons,  actuated  by  a  single  con- 
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trolling  spring,  the  men  dropped  whatever 
they  bore  and  leaped  to  shelter  behind  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks,  huge  logs,  or  bullet-proof 
stumps,  only  the  ends  of  their  rifles  showing 
grim  and  suggestive  in  silent  menace.  The 
discipline  of  defense  which  fell  upon  them 
naturally  without  preconcerted  thought, 
without  volition,  was  pleasing  to  a  man  who 
loved  his  Company’s  interests  as  did  Dreau- 
lond.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfaction, 
although  he  was  minded  to  keep  up  the 
artifice  a  little  longer. 

“  La  Roche !  Pour  La  Roche !  ”  he 
shouted,  using  the  watchword  of  the  Nor’- 
westers,  the  customary  warning  of  dire  and 
imminent  trouble  for  Hudson’s  Bay  follow¬ 
ers.  While  Basil  raised  the  enemy’s  alarm, 
he  rolled  quickly  behind  a  jutting  boulder, 
thereby  protecting  himself  from  any  serious 
consequences  that  might  follow  his  daring 
joke. 

Dunvegan’s  acute  ear  distinguished  the 
rustling  movement.  A  vivid  tongue  of  flame 
leaped  out  of  the  shade  from  his  rifle’s 
muzzle,  and  the  missile,  twanging  sharply 
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chrough  the  branches,  smote  Dreaulond’s 
shielding  granite  with  a  wicked  thud.  Fol¬ 
lowing  their  leader’s  cue,  the  men  let  loose 
a  volley  which  filled  the  forest  with  uproar. 
Twigs  whitened  instantly  to  the  bullet-scars. 
Chipped  rocks  split  with  a  pop  and  scuffled 
through  the  underbrush.  Dreaulond  chuck¬ 
led  dryly. 

“  Hoi’  on  dere,  M’sieu’s,”  he  advised. 

Kip  dat  good  powdaire.” 

“  Who  speaks?”  shouted  Dunvegan,  the 
chief  trader. 

“  Basil  Dreaulond,”  came  the  laughing 
answer.  “  He  wan  fren’,  aussi” 

Dunvegan  knew  the  voyageur’s  voice, 
and  he  and  his  band  quitted  their  cover. 

“  Come  out,  Basil,”  he  ordered.  “  What 
trick  are  you  playing  now?  ” 

The  courier’s  face,  a  clean-cut  mask  of 
brown  cunning,  grinned  at  them  from  the 
fringing  tamarack. 

“You  be  waste  dose  balls,”  he  laughed. 
“Who  you  t’ink  eet  was?  Black  Ferguson, 
of  de  Nor’westaires,  mebbe?” 

“You  rascal,”  reproved  Dunvegan, 
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“  your  jokes  will  some  day  get  you  a  roast¬ 
ing  over  the  wrong  fire.” 

Non!  I  tak’  de  good  care  of  maself. 
Black  Ferguson  an’  hees  men  dey  don’  catch 
me  wit’  ma  eyes  shut.” 

He  stepped  forth  from  his  hiding  place, 
a  swart,  sinewy  son  of  the  North,  spawn  of 
the  wilderness,  fit  to  face  hazard  and  court 
risk  in  a  land  where  danger  rode  round 
with  the  sun. 

A  single  glance  of  the  courier’s  shrewd 
eyes  took  in  every  member  of  the  group 
before  him.  One  face  was  strange.  Between 
tall  Maskwa,  the  O jibway  fort  runner  and 
the  most  trusted  Indian  in  the  service,  and 
Wahbiscaw,  the  Cree  bowsman,  stood  the 
alien.  Just  the  fraction  of  a  minute  Basil 
puzzled  over  him,  then  flashed  his  friendly 
grin  at  all  his  old  friends. 

"  Bo"  jou,  bo"  jou",""  he  greeted,  in  the 
northland  fashion. 

"Bo  jou",  Dreaulond,”  they  returned. 
“  Good  journey?  ” 

"  Oui,""  responded  the  courier.  “  I  have 
no  troubl’  wit’  de  Nor’westaires.  Dey  too 
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mooch  busy  get  ready  for  de  wintaire  trade, 
mebbe.” 

“  You’ve  come  over  from  Nelson  House, 
have  you?  ”  questioned  Bruce  Dunvegan. 

Vraiment”  Basil  answered,  tapping  the 
dispatch  packet  at  his  belt.  “  W’at  you 
doin’?” 

“  Three  things,”  the  chief  trader  enumer¬ 
ated;  “drafting  a  clerk  from  Norway 
House,  selecting  a  site  for  a  new  post  to 
hold  Fort  La  Roche  in  check,  and  spying 
upon  it  and  the  other  Northwesters’  forts 
in  hopes  of  locating  Macleod’s  daughter. 
We  haven’t  succeeded  in  placing  her  yet.” 

At  which  information  Dreaulond’s  twin¬ 
kling  eyes  assumed  an  expression  of  deep¬ 
est  gravity. 

“  Ba  gosh,  dat’s  fonny  t’ing,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “  You  hunt  an’  not  find.  I  find 
wit’out  huntin’.  I  see  dat  girl  in  de  Cree 
camp  on  de  Katchawan.” 

“  What?  ”  Dunvegan  cried  in  great  sur¬ 
prise.  “  She  is  in  Running  Wolf’s  camp? 
What  foolery  is  that?  Is  Black  Ferguson 
with  her  there?  ” 
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**  Non,  she  be  alone,”  the  courier  declared. 

W’at  she  doin’  I  don’  know.  W’en  I  try 
learn  dat,  she  lak  wan  speetfire,  yes!  She 
have  de  mission  education  an’  talk  lak  diable. 
She  goin’  have  de  Crees  t’row  me  out  de 
camp.  I  kip  quiet  den!  You  goin’ see  her?  ” 

“At  once!”  exclaimed  the  chief  trader, 
who,  seemingly  impelled  by  a  sudden  fev¬ 
erish  unrest,  gave  swift,  tart  orders  to  his 
men  to  take  up  their  burdens.  “  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  this  before?” 

“Dat  for  tell  de  Factor,”  Basil  chided. 
“  I  no  spik  de  idl’  word  lak  wan  old  femme. 
How  I  know  you  be  huntin’  de  girl?” 

“  That’s  true,”  admitted  Dunvegan. 
“  You  couldn’t  know  our  errand.  I  am 
somewhat  over-anxious,  Basil,  being  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  this  hunt  and  return  to  Ox¬ 
ford  House.” 

“  I  believe  dat,”  confided  Dreaulond,  with 
meaning  in  his  smile.  “  Mais,  who  dis  new 
clerk?  ” 

The  chief  trader  turned  to  his  voyageurs, 
now  shouldering  their  loads  and  passing  off 
in  single  file. 
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“  Glyndon,”  he  called,  “  come  over.  This 
is  Basil  Dreaiilond,  the  Company’s  finest 
courier.  You  may  have  heard  of  him  at 
IsTorway.” 

“  Indeed,  yes,”  Glyndon  confirmed,  los¬ 
ing  his  slight,  veil-formed  hand  in  Basil’s 
huge  paw.  “  I  heard  him  named  with  honor 
and  with  admiration.” 

“Ha!  dat  easy  t’ing  to  say!”  exclaimed 
Dreaulond.  “  You  be  Engieesh?  You  not 
for  ver’  long  out?  ” 

“  I  arrived  from  England  on  the  last 
ship,”  Glyndon  responded.  “  They  told  me 
there  wouldn’t  be  another  for  a  year.”  He 
laughed  ingenuously,  as  if  at  something 
strangely  outside  his  own  experience. 

“  The  vessel  comes  but  once  in  twelve 
months,”  explained  Dunvegan,  “  to  bring 
supplies  and  carry  back  the  furs  to  market. 
We  get  our  yearly  mail  with  the  supplies.” 

“  It  seems  very  odd,”  the  clerk  ventured. 
“  This  is  a  tremendous  country,  and  I  have 
everything  to  learn  about  it.  Perhaps 
Dreaulond  will  teach  me  the  elementals !  ” 

“At  Oxford  House  he  may,”  remarked 
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the  restive  chief  trader.  “  You  can  renew 
the  acquaintance  there.  Just  now  we  have 
something  more  important  to  do.” 

“  At  Oxford  House,  then,”  Glyndon  con¬ 
cluded  as  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

Dreaulond  brought  forth  his  canoe  and 
pack-sack  from  the  thicket.  Before  loading 
up  he  gazed  shrewdly  after  the  slender  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  English  clerk.  He  had  not  missed 
the  lines  of  the  aristocratic  face;  the  large, 
hazel,  womanish  eyes;  the  cheek-marks  of 
dissipation  that  even  a  lately-acquired  tan 
failed  to  conceal. 

“  Dey  send  heem  out?  ”  Basil  asked, 
pointing  his  arm  in  a  direction  designed  to 
extend  across  the  Atlantic. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Dunvegan,  “  his  folks 
sent  him  here.  He  drank  at  home,  and  they 
want  the  Company  to  make  a  man  of  him. 
New  environment!  The  primeval  law  of 
adaptation ! 

Dreaulond  adjusted  the  tump-line  and 
placed  the  canoe  upon  his  shoulders. 

"Am  revoir! ”  he  called. 

"Am  revoir/*  echoed  the  chief  trader. 
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Basil  bobbed  on  over  the  rough  portage, 
])ondering  on  Glyndon  as  he  went. 

“  Hees  eyes  too  soft,”  was  his  conclusion. 
“  Mooch  too  soft  for  dis  beeg  Nord!  ” 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LODGE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

D  UNVEGAN  lifted  the  flap  of  the 
Cree  wigwam  and  knew  that  the 
third  of  his  missions  was  ended. 
Within  the  primitive  tepee  on  a  pile  of 
rabbit-skin  blankets  sat  Flora  Macleod,  the 
Factor’s  fugitive  daughter.  Her  personal 
appearance  bordered  on  the  squalid,  for 
toilette  necessaries  were  lacking  in  the  tent. 
Her  eyes  shone  defiantly  into  the  chief 
trader’s,  glinting  dark  like  her  coal-black 
hair. 

Altogether,  Bruce  thought  her  somber 
eyes  and  swarthy  skin  held  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  from  those  of  the  Indians  who  ruled 
these  lodges  on  the  Katchawan.  To  her 
breast  she  hugged  a  bundled  infant  whose 
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blue  eyes  and  fair  skin  bespoke  its  white 
fathering. 

“What  brought  you  here?”  she  de¬ 
manded,  with  an  almost  ferocious  abrupt¬ 
ness. 

“  You,”  answered  Dunvegan.  “  You  and 
the  boy.  Your  father  will  have  you  wife 
to  no  Nor’ wester.  Nor  will  he  have  his 
daughter’s  son  bear  a  Nor’wester’s  name. 
He  intends  giving  the  babe  his  oAvn - ” 

“  He  does?  ”  Flora  interrupted,  the  glow 
in  her  eyes  flaming  till  they  blazed  with 
anger. 

“  Yes.  As  for  you — I  cannot  say.  We 
all  know  the  Factor  is  a  stern,  hard  man.” 

“  I  will  never  go  back  to  his  punishment.” 

Dunvegan’s  face  hardened.  “  You  must! 
I  am  under  orders  to  take  you  at  any  cost; 
and  there  are  the  means !  ”  His  brown,  mus¬ 
cled  hand  indicated  the  canoe  brigade  nosing 
the  serrated  river  bank  and  filled  with  his 
sinewed  northmen  whose  combined  might 
seemed  quite  sufiicient  to  carry  away  bodily 
the  pole  and  skin  structures  which  made 
up  the  Cree  camp. 
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“You  coward!”  exclaimed  the  girl  ma¬ 
lignantly,  releasing  her  neck  from  its  atti¬ 
tude  of  craned  inspection  and  hushing  the 
child’s  sudden  whimper.  “You  are  both 
cowards,  you  and  the  one  who  sent  you. 
You  slip  in  here  with  a  score  of  voyageurs 
while  the  men  are  away  after  caribou.  I  say 
you  are  nothing  but  a  coward,  Bruce  Dun- 
vegan!  ” 

The  chief  trader’s  handsome  face  flushed 
to  a  deeper  tint  under  its  bronze,  but  he  kept 
his  patience. 

“  Hardly  that,”  he  objected.  “We  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  Dreaulond,  the  Company’s 
courier,  on  the  Nisgowan  portage,  and  he 
told  me  of  your  whereabouts.  I  was  glad 
of  the  meeting,  since  this  brigade  has  been 
searching  for  a  long  while,  and  in  these 
bitter  times  the  posts  have  need  of  all  their 
men.  However,  there  was  no  secret  about 
our  coming;  in  fact,  we  shall  not  dip  a 
paddle  till  Running  Wolf  returns.  The 
Company  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  trade 
of  his  tribe  through  any  real  or  fancied 
offense  in  taking  you  away.” 
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“  Dreaulond  told  you,”  Flora  Macleod 
repeated  spitefully.  “  He  has  an  old 
woman’s  tongue.  Basil  Dreaulond  is  a 
gossip !  ” 

“  No,”  declared  the  chief  trader,  “  he 
talks  wisely  when  he  talks  at  all,  and  many 
an  act  of  justice  follows  his  words,  on  the 
trail.  He  wondered,  though,  at  seeing  you 
in  the  lodge  of  Running  Wolf.  What  has 
Black  Ferguson,  a  Nor’ wester,  to  do  with 
our  Indians?” 

“  Nothing,”  snapped  the  girl.  “  He  de¬ 
serted  me  here.” 

“  Ah !  ”  Dunvegan  exclaimed.  “  I 
thought  as  much.  But  you  were  legally 
married  ?  ” 

“  Father  Merceraux,  the  Nor’ west  priest, 
married  us.” 

Bruce’s  face  brightened.  “  That’s  good. 
I  know  Merceraux.  So  there  could  have 
been  no  trickery.  You  have  a  copy  of  his 
register?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Flora.  “  I  treasure 
that — and  the  child.” 

“  So  will  the  Factor,”  Bruce  observed. 
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The  daughter  frowned  at  the  repeated 
mention  of  the  grim  one  who  would  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  on  her  for  disobeying  his 
orders.  “I  hate  him,”  she  declared;  “I 
hate - ” 

“  Stop !  ”  interrupted  Dunvegan  harshly. 
“  I  don’t  want  your  confidences.  And  take 
a  little  advice  from  me.  Don’t  set  your 
spirit  up  against*  his.  I  know  him — perhaps 
better  than  you.  I  myself  rather  fear  to 
tell  him  of  your  desertion.” 

“Fear!”  exclaimed  Flora,  her  glance 
running  over  Dunvegan’s  massive,  six-foot 
frame.  “  You  never  felt  it.  But  let  Mal¬ 
colm  MacLeod  take  care.  I  have  power 
here.  Running  Wolf  wishes  me  to  stay. 
The  tribe  I  can  twist  like  a  river  weed. 
And  the  Nor’west  Company  is  very  active 
in  gaining  ground.  So  let  the  lord  of  Ox¬ 
ford  House  consider.  I  can  stir  up  trouble 
for  him.” 

Gazing  at  the  defiant  daughter.  Bruce 
'did  not  doubt  her  ability  for  provoking 
mischief.  Flora  Macleod  had  not  that  per¬ 
fection  of  womanly  beauty  which  makes 
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abject  slaves  of  men,  but  she  possessed  what 
is  perhaps  a  greater  gift.  She  had  inher¬ 
ently  a  natural  authority,  a  mastery,  a  fire 
of  conquest  which  enabled  her  to  subordi¬ 
nate  many  minds  to  a  single  dominance. 
This  was  her  most  apparent  talent,  not  wast¬ 
ing  in  concealment  but  growing  to  suprem¬ 
acy  through  the  frequency  of  its  use.  And 
here,  Dunvegan  knew,  she  would  not  scruple 
in  the  using  if  the  dour  Factor  forced  her 
to  extremities. 

“  Why  does  Running  Wolf  wish  you  to 
stay?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Superstition,”  Flora  replied,  and  she 
laughed  contemptuously.  “  They  have  had 
hard  hunting  and  game  has  been  scarce. 
They  think  I’ll  change  their  luck.  And, 
more  than  that.  Running  Wolf  hopes  I  may 

some  time  marry  him - ” 

“  Marry  him !  ”  echoed  the  chief  trader. 

Are  you  crazy?  Or  is  he?  ” 

“  He  is,”  Macleod’s  daughter  responded 
with  harsh  merriment.  “  He  wants  to  get 
the  Factor’s  permission.”  Her  voice  was 
bitterly  contemptuous. 
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Dunvegan  frowned  blackly.  If  he  men  ¬ 
tions  that  to  Macleod  he  will  raise  a  stornt 
with  speech  for  thunder  and  blows  for  light¬ 
ning.  You  are  Black  Ferguson’s  wife. 
That  fact  cannot  be  got  over.” 

“  He  got  over  it,”  snapped  Flora. 

“  And  wh}?'?  ”  demanded  the  chief  trader. 
“  There  must  have  been  a  reason.  Surely 
his  wooing  and  marrying  was  more  than  a 
simple  whim  to  thwart  Macleod.  Surely 
there  was  a  reason,  and  a  good  one,  for  this; 
swift  divorce !  ” 

“  There  was,”  admitted  Flora  grimly. 
Tier  eyes  burned  up  into  Dunvegan’s  with 
fierce  irony.  “A  good  reason.  He  set 
eyes  on  your  own  ideal.” 

“  My  own  ideal !  ”  exclaimed  Dunvegan. 
making  a  poor  pretence  of  ignorance.  “  I 
hardly  catch  your  meaning.” 

“  No?  ”  Flora  sneered.  “  Paddling  down 
Lake  Lemeau,  as  we  hunted,  who  did  we 
encounter  but  Desiree  Lazard,  with  her 
Uncle  Pierre  and  his  men.  Desiree  Lazard, 
you  understand!  The  ripest  beauty  of  Ox¬ 
ford  House,  the  breaker  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
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hearts,  and  the  very  idol  of  one  Dunvegan.” 
Flora’s  harsh,  grating  chuckle,  seeming  to 
come  more  from  the  dark,  unfathomable 
eyes  than  from  the  thin-lipped  mouth,  held 
the  essence  of  taunt. 

At  the  pointedness  of  her  speech  Bruce 
Funvegan’s  tanned  skin  took  on  a  deeper 
flame  of  red  even  than  that  caused  by  her 
charge  of  cowardice.  He  could  not  well 
retort,  but  as  his  fingers  involuntarily 
clenched  he  wished  a  man  had  done  the 
baiting. 

“  Desiree’s  beauty  struck  him  suddenly 
and  blindingly,  like  the  morning  sun  over 
the  Blood  Flats,”  the  girl  went  on,  more 
impersonally.  “I  give  Desiree  her  due! 
No  northman  has  ever  looked  upon  her  un¬ 
moved,  and  Ferguson  is  the  most  beastially 
susceptible  of  them  all.  She  was  like  red 
wine  in  his  eyes.  I  think  if  he  had  had  a 
few  more  paddlers  he  would  have  attacked 
Pierre  Lazard’s  men  with  the  idea  of  carry¬ 
ing  her  away  by  force.” 

“  Didn’t  Lazard  attack  him  ?  ”  cried  the 
chief  trader.  “  He  reported  sighting  and 
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chasing  the  Nor’wester;  and  Pierre  does  not 
lie.” 

“  Nor  I,”  returned  Flora  Macleod — 
“  when  there  is  no  need!  Pierre  feared  our 
small  party  was  but  in  advance  of  a  Nor’- 
west  force  and  hung  off  on  guard  and  ready 
for  a  skirmish.  When  he  found  that  nothing 
M^as  following  our  three  canoes  he  did  give 
chase,  but  we  were  lightly  loaded,  and  left 
them  easily.  However,  the  mischief  was 
done.  Ferguson  desired  Lazard’s  niece  as  he 
had  desired  no  other  thing  in  all  his  life.  My 
release  came  that  night  in  camp.  Black 
F erguson  and  his  paddlers  were  gone  before 
I  awoke  in  the  morning.  So  I  came  here 
for  shelter.” 

“Damnation  to  his  black  heart!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dunvegan.  “  Is  there  nothing  of 
the  man  about  this  Nor’wester?  Had  he  no 
thought  of  your  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
child?  ” 

The  Factor’s  daughter  flung  a  gesture  of 
the  arms  riverward,  a  motion  vindictive  in 
the  extreme.  “  I,”  she  averred,  “  was  a  cast¬ 
off  rag.  The  boy  was  nothing  more.  You 
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know  Ferguson  has  no  heart — only  impulse. 
He  appears  to  have  gone  mad  over  Desiree 
Lazard.” 

“  Mueh  good  it  will  do  him  if  we  have  our 
hands  on  him!  ” 

“  But  what  if  jmu  haven’t?  ” 

“  We  can  trust  Desiree  at  the  fort.” 

“  Perhaps.  But,  remember,  one  person  at 
Oxford  House  made  trysts  and  kept  them 
in  spite  of  guards  and  gates.” 

Bruce  smiled  grimly.  “  And  her  re¬ 
ward?”  he  asked,  and  cursed  himself  in¬ 
stantly  because  of  the  pain  that  momentarily 
changed  the  girl’s  expression.  He  had,  as 
it  were,  a  glimpse  of  her  soul  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  and  knew  that  for  all  her  wayward¬ 
ness  she  was  inwardly  true.  Blessed  with  a 
more  merciful  environment,  she  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  transformed  woman. 

“  Watch  Desiree  well,”  she  warned. 
“Black  Ferguson  is  hard  on  her  trail,  and 
she  is  too  fine  to  be  lorded  by  such  a 
beast.” 

Dunvegan  paced  some  awkward  steps 
before  the  Cree  tents,  his  glance  wander- 
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ing  uncertainly  to  the  waiting  brigade  by 
the  Katchawan’s  bank. 

“  I  haven’t  the  right,”  he  complained. 

“  Win  it,”  she  flashed.  “  You  are  the 
pick  of  the  Company’s  men.  If  you  weren’t 
you  would  not  be  Malcolm  Macleod’s  chief 
trader.” 

“  She  is  a  Nor’wester  at  heart.  Her  father 
died  in  their  service,  and  his  spirit  is  in  her. 
She  cherishes  his  pride  of  allegiance.  De¬ 
siree  vows  she  will  never  wed  a  man  of  the 
H.  B.  C.  Her  vow  stands!” 

“Tut!”  mocked  Flora.  “A  woman’s 
whim  easily  changed!  She  stays  under  the 
Company’s  roof  with  her  uncle,  a  servant 
of  the  same  organization.  Does  that  fit  in 
with  her  vow?  A  fig  for  such  vows!  ” 

“  She  has  no  other  relative  and  no  place 
else  to  live,”  asserted  the  chief  trader.  “  As 
for  her  resolve,  it  is  proof  against  changing, 
for  I — have  tested  it.” 

“  Then,”  observed  Macleod’s  daughter, 
“  the  Nor’wester  has  a  good  chance  of 
marrying  her.  Here  are  the  Cree  men 
coming  back !  ” 
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Over  the  ridge  which  rimmed  the  camp 
■with  a  rampart  of  spruce  the  Indians 
dropped,  one  by  one,  bounding  lightly  from 
rock  to  rock  in  noiseless  buckskins.  They 
threaded  the  birch  belt  and  crossed  the  cedar 
“  slash,”  swung  around  the  long  beaver 
meadow  below,  and  emerged  upon  the  flat 
river  point  supporting  their  camp.  The 
chief  trader  saw  they  were  carrying  nothing 
except  weapons. 

“  They  have  left  the  carrying  of  the  game 
for  the  squaws,”  he  observed. 

“  No,”  cried  Flora,  “  I  can  tell  by  their 
faces  that  the  hunt  has  failed.  They  have 
found  no  caribou  and  are  in  a  bad  mood. 
You  had  better  leave  me  here.” 

“  Not  if  we  have  to  fight  the  whole  tribe,” 
declared  Dunvegan. 

But  his  eyes,  only,  saw  the  Crees  coming 
up  to  the  sun-scalded  camp.  His  mental 
vision  focused  on  the  image  of  Desiree 
Lazard.  He  had  told  Basil  Dreaulond  that 
he  was  anxious  to  complete  his  mission  and 
return  to  Oxford  House.  And  Basil  had 
smiled,  knowing  well  why!  Now  was  he 
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doubly  anxious.  Flora’s  news  had  a  per¬ 
turbing  effect.  He  hungered  for  a  sight 
of  Desiree  singing  gayly  within  the  stock¬ 
ades.  He  yearned  for  the  chance  of  conflict 
to  sweep  the  Nor’ wester’s  shadow  from  her 
path. 
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CHAPTER  III 


AN  ULTIMATUM 

The  Cree  bucks  came  slowly  up  the 
point,  forming  a  sort  of  respectful 
retinue  to  Running  Wolf,  his  son. 
Three  Feathers,  and  others  of  the  head  men 
w’hose  dignity  of  tribal  status  allowed  them 
to  stalk  in  front. 

Slovenly  squaws  and  dirty,  round-eyed 
children  now  appeared  from  the  dark  inte¬ 
riors  of  wigwams  which  before  had  shown 
no  sign  of  life.  These  began  to  cluck  their 
derision  and  to  indulge  in  shrieking  laughs 
of  ridicule  to  the  visible  discomfiture  of  the 
hunters.  Half-tamed  curs  as  fierce  looking 
as  their  wolf  ancestors  grew  bold  enough 
with  the  advent  of  the  masters  to  issue  from 
various  hiding-places  and  organize  a  snap¬ 
ping  charge  upon  Dunvegan.  They  rushed 
in  a  body,  howling  wickedly  and  baring 
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vicious,  chisel-like  fangs,  but  the  chief  trader 
plucked  a  stick  from  a  tepee  fire  and  be¬ 
labored  their  hard  heads  till  they  retreated 
faster  than  they  had  charged. 

Wild  uproar  spread  through  the  camp. 
The  dogs’  battle  snarls  were  changed  to 
lugubrious  wailings  of  defeat.  Old  women 
rated  the  mongrels,  ordering  them  back  to 
their  places.  The  braves  shouted  injunc¬ 
tions  of  silence  upon  the  squaws,  while  the 
children  added  to  the  climax  by  scuttling 
and  shrieking  out  of  sheer  contagion. 

Running  Wolf  obtained  quiet  at  last  by 
a  violence  of  gesture  that  threatened  to  tear 
his  arms  from  their  sockets.  With  the  quiet 
came  his  reprimand  to  his  people,  delivered 
in  deep-throated  Cree,  and  their  instant 
assumption  of  meekness  vouched  for  the 
acid  quality  of  his  phrases.  Then  he  ap¬ 
proached  Dunvegan,  with  Three  Feathers 
at  his  heels. 

jou\  Running  Wolf;  bo*  jou*.  Three 
Feathers,”  greeted  the  chief  trader. 

jou*.  Strong  Father,”  returned  the 
Cree  chieftain  with  grave  politeness. 
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Three  Feathers  did  not  speak,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  nodding  sullenly.  He 
was  not  a  favorite  with  Dunvegan.  Several 
times  the  two  had  clashed  in  the  process  of 
trade,  for  Running  Wolf’s  son  was  a  spoiled 
child  of  the  wilderness  grown  up  to  ignorant 
and  stubborn  maturity.  He  represented  the 
ambitious  type  of  Indian,  the  dissentient,  the 
inciter,  the  yeast  of  superstitious  unrest 
fated  to  be  the  curse  of  his  race. 

“  Your  hunting  has  been  unrewarded,” 
sympathized  the  chief  trader,  speaking  to 
Running  Wolf.  He  used  the  Cree  dialect 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  years  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  natives. 

replied  Running  Wolf.  “  We  did 
not  find  the  caribou.  Nor  did  we  see  the 
trail  of  any  other  game.” 

“How  was  that?”  asked  Dunvegan. 
“  Your  braves  are  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
caribou,  the  moose,  and  all  of  the  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  How  is  it  their  cunning  brought  them 
nothing?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  the  chief  responded 
simply.  “  but  the  spirits  were  not  kind  to 
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us.  Perhaps  the  north  wind  told  the  cari¬ 
bou  of  our  coming.” 

“  It  was  not  so,”  spoke  Three  Feathers 
maliciously.  “  It  was  instead  the  bad  magic 
of  the  white  traders.  The  spirits  also  were 
kind,  for  they  gave  us  no  game  and  turned 
us  from  our  hunting  that  our  squaws  might 
not  be  stolen.”  He  talked  brazenly,  having 
shrewdly  guessed  in  his  feverish  brain  that 
Dunvegan’s  errand  concerned  the  woman 
his  father  wished  to  take  as  a  squaw. 

“Who  steals  our  women?”  cried  Run¬ 
ning  Wolf,  turning  on  his  son  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  vague  alarm. 

“  Ask  the  Strong  Father  there,”  Three 
Feathers  directed,  forcing  the  issue  upon 
Dunvegan. 

“  Yes,  ask  the  Strong  Father,”  interposed 
Flora  Macleod,  speaking  also  in  Cree.  “  In¬ 
quire  whence  he  has  journeyed.  Question 
him  as  to  why  he  has  come.”  She  was  quick 
to  seize  any  advantage  which  might  arise 
for  her  from  the  injuring  of  Running 
Wolf’s  pride. 

The  chief  looked  searchingly  at  the  trader 
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and  at  the  trader’s  brigade,  as  if  to  read 
their  intent. 

“Strong  Father,”  he  declared,  “the 
lodges  of  my  people  are  open  to  you.  My 
heart  is  right  toward  you  in  spite  of  the 
high  words  of  my  son  and  the  White  Squaw. 
They  would  have  me  think  you  walk  against 
my  wigwams  to  do  me  harm.  Tell  them 
whence  you  have  voyaged.  Perhaps  even 
now  you  are  come  from  the  Stern  Father 
by  the  Holy  Lake!” 

“  That  is  so,”  admitted  Dunvegan.  “  I 
come  from  Oxford  House  and  from  the 
Factor,  him  you  call  the  Stern  Father.  He 
has  sent  me  here  to  do  his  bidding.” 

“  Ae”  snarled  Three  Feathers,  interrupt¬ 
ing  impetuously.  “  He  comes  to  take  back 
the  White  Squaw.  I  see  it  in  his  eyes.  He 
is  a  traitor  and  a  foe!  ” 

Dunvegan  seized  the  brave’s  arm  with  a 
vicious  pinch. 

“  You  young  hothead,”  he  cried  angrily, 
“  you  go  too  far.  Keep  behind  with  the 
women  till  you  get  some  wisdom !  ” 

His  back-twist  of  the  arm  sent  Three 
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Feathers  hurtling  in  among  a  group  of 
squaws  about  a  tepee  door,  where  he 
sprawled  ingloriously  with  his  heels  in  the 
air. 

The  downfall  of  the  haughty  son  set  the 
Indian  women  roaring  afresh  with  laughter, 
but  the  braves  muttered  ominously.  Among 
them  Three  Feathers  was  a  power  growing 
nearer  the  usurping  point  which  would  shat¬ 
ter  the  father’s  sane  control  of  the  tribe. 

Running  Wolf  himself  gazed,  upon  the 
incident  quite  unaffected.  He  watched  his 
son  rise  from  his  ludicrous  position,  the 
hawk-like  face  marred  by  hideous  wrath  and 
the  beady  eyes  glittering  with  revengeful 
lights.  He  observed  Three  Feathers  slink 
out  of  sight  in  the  crowd  of  young  bucks. 
And  he  nodded  sagely. 

“  So,”  he  commented,  “  they  learn  wis¬ 
dom  and  come  to  be  head  men.  But  why 
have  you  come.  Strong  Father,  with  so  many 
canoes?  Do  you  build  a  new  post?  Or  do 
you  fight  the  French  Hearts?  ”  The  French 
Hearts  was  his  name  for  the  Nor’ westers. 

“  Neither,”  answered  Dunvegan.  “  The 
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Factor  sent  me  many  moons  ago  to  find 
his  daughter  and  to  bring  her  baek  to  the 
Fort.” 

“Ah-hah!”  exclaimed  Running  Wolf. 
“  Then  it  is  even  as  Three  Feathers,  the 
hasty  one,  said!  His  guesses  are  greater 
than  my  wisdom.” 

“  Listen,”  urged  the  chief  trader,  putting 
a  hand  on  the  Cree’s  arm.  “  The  Factor  did 
not  know  where  the  girl  was.  All  he  knew 
was  that  she  harkened  to  the  wooing  of 
Black  Ferguson,  our  enemy.  She  made 
trysts  with  him  in  spite  of  our  vigilance, 
and  finally  escaped  to  his  forts  and  married 
him.  Married  him  and  bore  a  son  to  him 
in  the  face  of  Macleod’s  black  wrath!  You 
know  the  Stern  Father,  Running  Wolf. 
You  know  how  such  a  thing  would  gripe. 
How  he  would  writhe  under  the  scorn  of 
his  foe  and  under  the  northland’s  mocking 
laughter!  You  know?” 

“  Ae”  answered  Running  Wolf.  “I 
know.” 

“  Then  you  understand.  ‘  Go  out,’  he 
said  to  me.  ‘  I  will  not  brook  it.  Go  out. 
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I  have  never  been  bent  by  man  or  devil. 
Go  out!  Raze  forts!  Burn!  Kill!  But 
bring  back  her  and  her  boy.’  And  that  I 
will  do,  Running  Wolf.  I  obey  his  orders. 
The  White  Squaw,  as  you  call  her,  returns 
with  me.” 

A  shade  of  anger  crossed  the  Cree’s 
copper-colored  face.  He  drew  back  a  step, 
his  shoulders  raised  in  haughty  pride. 

“  Thus  at  a  late  day.  Strong  Father,”  he 
said,  “  you  have  turned  enemy  to  me  and  to 
my  people !  ” 

“  Not  so,”  Dunvegan  contradicted.  “  I 
am  still  your  friend,  as  you  have  had  cause 
to  know.  But  I  have  my  orders.  I  must  do 
the  Stern  F ather’s  bidding.  Running  W olf , 
you  say  to  your  young  men:  ‘  Go  forth  and 
do  such  a  thing.’  It  is  done  as  you  command. 
You  have  power  and  wisdom  to  rule,  and 
the  braves,  recognizing  your  authority  and 
holding  the  tribe’s  interests  at  heart,  will  do 
your  mission  if  they  die  in  the  doing.  Is  it 
not  so  with  your  people,  my  friend?” 

Ae/^  replied  the  chief  with  warmth.  “  It 
is  so,  for  I  have  many  trusted  ones.” 
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“  Then  ” — ^Dunvegan  was  quick  to  follow 
up  his  advantage — “  it  is  even  so  with  me. 
I  do  my  duty  to  my  Company  and  to  my 
Factor,  whom  you  rightly  call  the  Stern 
Father.  Do  you  understand,  Running 
Wolf?” 

“  I  understand,”  responded  the  Cree.  “  I 
see  that  you  come  in  no  bitterness,  and  the 
White  Squaw  shall  go  as  you  say.” 

Flora  Macleod  was  quick  to  voice  her  dis¬ 
approval  of  his  words. 

“Have  you  no  spirit?”  she  cried  wrath- 
fully.  “  Do  you  give  in  when  there  is  a 
tribe  at  your  back?  Running  Wolf,  you 
haven’t  the  courage  of  a  rabbit.  Your  son 
were  fitter  to  rule  these  wigwams  than  such 
an  old  fool  of  a  father!  A  pretty  mind  to 
guide  a  people !  ” 

“  I  give  in  to  save  my  children  trouble 
and  strife,”  returned  Running  Wolf 
gravely.  “I  know  Strong  Father  well. 
He  would  fight  for  as  little  as  a  blanket 
stolen  from  his  Company,  although  his 
heart  is  friendly.  You  shall  go.  White 
Squaw,  but  I  go  also.  I  go  to  take  counsel 
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with  the  Stern  Father,  to  ask  that  you  abide 
in  my  lodge.” 

The  tone  of  his  last  statement  told  Dun- 
vegan  that  on  this  point  he  was  adamant. 
Flora  Macleod  flounced  back  to  her  child, 
the  wrath  of  her  soul  choking  at  her  lips. 

“  Make  ready,”  urged  the  chief  trader,, 
“  We  start  at  once.” 

He  waited  by  the  chief’s  tepee  while  the 
two  set  about  what  slight  preparations  were 
needed  for  departure  and  watched  the  clean¬ 
limbed  bucks  idling  down  to  the  Katche- 
wan’s  bank.  Three  Feathers,  brooding  in 
his  spiteful  anger,  loitered  with  them,  on 
edge  to  create  a  disturbance.  Dunvegan 
saw  that  the  Indians  were  massing  at  the 
landing-point,  and  he  shouted  a  command 
to  his  men  to  keep  them  away. 

Pete  Connear,  an  American  and  an  ex¬ 
sailor  who  had  drifted  north  by  the  Red 
River  route  and  entered  the  Company’s 
service,  did  as  directed,  but  the  braves  gave 
ground  sullenly.  Three  Feathers  himself 
became  vociferous. 

“  Dogs  and  sons  of  dogs,”  he  anathema- 
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tized  them,  “  you  have  hearts  of  water  to* 
steal  about,  capturing  women.” 

“  Shut  up,”  advised  Connear  dryly. 

“  Salt  Rat,”  Three  Feathers  sent  back, 
stamping  in  impotent  rage,  “  there  is  no 
place  for  you  here  in  the  forest.  Get  away 
to  your  Big  Waters.” 

He  emphasized  his  language  with  a  swift- 
thrown  palmful  of  slimy  sand,  which  struck 
the  ex-sailor  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Connear 
roared  like  a  bull  and  leaped  ashore  from 
his  birch-bark  craft. 

“  You  bloomin’  copper-hide,”  he  bellowed 
in  blind  wrath,  “  I’ll  man-handle  you  for 
that.” 

Three  Feathers  was  swift,  but  in  anger 
Pete  Connear  was  swifter.  Almost  before 
the  young  chief  realized  it  the  sailor  was 
upon  him.  The  Cree’s  wrists  were  pinned 
behind  his  back  in  the  grip  of  Pete’s  left 
hand;  he  was  whirled  over  the  sailor’s  knee 
and  given  as  sound  a  spanking  as  ever  a 
recalcitrant  child  received. 

Connear’s  palm  was  hard  with  years  of 
searing  brine;  and  Three  Feathers  was 
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blessed  with  no  stoicism.  He  howled  piti¬ 
fully,  while  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men  shouted 
in  uproarious  mirth. 

But  the  young  bucks  of  the  crowd  failed 
to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation.  They 
gathered  together  with  much  muttering  and 
gesturing.  D unvegan,  shaking  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  the  plight  of  Three  Feathers,  caught 
the  signs  of  impending  trouble  and  came 
running  forward  as  Connear  completed  his 
enemy’s  chastisement. 

“There!”  exclaimed  the  bespattered 
Pete.  “  I’ve  slippered  your  hide,  and  now 
I’ll  roll  you, in  the  scuppers  just  for  sailor’s 
luck!”  He  shot  Three  Feathers  from  his 
knee  and  sent  him  rolling  down  the  bank 
into  the  river,  from  which  the  young  man 
pulled  himself  out  as  bedraggled  as  a  fur- 
soaked  beaver. 

The  Cree  bucks  charged  on  the  instant  at 
the  lone  sailorman,  but  Hunvegan’s  arm 
waved  as  he  ran,  and  like  magic  his  men 
were  out  of  their  canoes  and  lined  up  on 
the  river  margin  with  guns  at  full  cock. 
Connear  danced  a  sailor’s  hornpipe  in  the 
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center  and  hooted  fti  delightful  anticipation 
of  a  fight. 

The  crisis  seemed  inevitable.  A  trade-gun 
barked  in  the  rear.  The  braves,  with  mur¬ 
der  in  their  untamed  hearts,  shook  out  their 
weapons  ready  to  throw  their  weight  against 
Dunvegan’s  line,  but  a  deep-throated  Cree 
voice  held  them  on  the  verge  of  their  mad¬ 
ness. 

“  Stop!  ”  called  the  vibrant  voice  of  Run¬ 
ning  Wolf,  “or  I  blast  5mu  with  the  evil 
spirit.” 

As  one  man  the  crowd  turned  and  looked 
at  the  speaker. 

The  old  chief  stood  behind  them  with 
Flora  and  her  child.  He  was  arraj^ed  in 
the  robes  of  a  medicine-maker,  for  Running 
Wolf  was  a  man  of  magic  as  well  as  a 
leader  among  his  people.  He  carried  the 
full  equipment  of  a  head  medicine-man  of 
his  tribe. 

The  effect  of  his  appearance  on  the  mal¬ 
contents  was  instantaneous.  Arms  which 
had  raised  weapons  dropped  to  the  owner’s 
sides.  A  great  awe  grew  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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Graves.  Running  Wolf  raised  his  medicine- 
wand,  sweeping  it  in  a  half  circle. 

“  Go  back  to  your  lodges !  ”  he  ordered. 

The  Crees  obeyed.  There  arose  no  mur¬ 
mur,  no  protest. 

Dun  vegan  knew  Running  Wolf  could  not 
have  done  this  thing  by  his  powers  of  chief¬ 
tainship.  He  marveled  how  in  their  wild 
bosoms  the  fear  of  the  unknown  overshad¬ 
owed  their  defiance  of  the  power  of  person- 
■ality.  Assuredly  it  was  strong  medicine. 
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OMENS  or  THE  LAW 

r  B  1  HE  chief  took  the  indicated  place  in 
I  Dunvegan’s  canoe  with  Flora  and  her 
boy.  These  sat  amidships.  Wahbis- 
caw  was  in  his  place*  as  bowsman.  Bruce 
himself  occupied  the  stern.  At  a  sign  from 
him  the  whole  brigade  floated  off,  the  prows 
pointing  up  the  swift-flowing  Katchawan. 
Thus  for  an  hour  the  paddles  dipped  in 
frhythm.  They  threaded  the  river’s  island 
:2hannels  and  won  through  its  rushing  chutes. 
Where  the  rapids  proved  too  swift  for  pad¬ 
dles  they  poled  the  craft  up  with  long  spruce 
poles.  Few  words  were  spoken.  It  was  the 
custom  to  travel  in  silence.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  Nor’west  traders  might  be 
lurking  anywhere.  Another  was  that  game 
might  be  encountered  around  any  of  the 
many  river  bends. 
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But  the  brigade  left  the  Katchawan  with¬ 
out  a  sight  of  game  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Lemeau.  Maskwa,  the  O jibway 
fort  runner,  stood  erect,  sentinel-like,  in  the 
canoe  behind  Dunvegan,  his  keen  eyes 
searching  the  lake  waters  for  sign  of  friend 
or  foe.  Quite  suddenly  he  sat  down. 

“  Canoe,  Strong  Father,”  he  grunted 
gutturally. 

“  Where?  ”  the  chief  trader  asked. 

“  Below  Bear  Island.” 

Quietly  Dunvegan  shifted  his  bow  till  the 
canoe  bore  a  course  which  would  bring  them 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  strange  craft. 
He  had  no  idea  whose  it  might  be.  It  might 
belong  to  some  trapper  or  to  some  Indian 
of  their  own  Company.  It  might  belong 
to  the  Nor’ westers.  It  might  carry  free 
traders.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  his  duty 
to  find  out. 

Warm  yellow  the  bark  shone  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  lessened.  Sapphire  glints  flashed  out 
as  the  paddles  flickered  after  each  plunge. 
Soon  the  men  of  the  brigade  could  see  that 
the  craft  contained  four  figures,  but  it  was 
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Maskwa’s  long-range  vision  which  dis¬ 
cerned  their  nationalities. 

“  Ojibways,  two;  white  men,  two,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “  Good  paddlers.” 

And  so  it  proved  when  they  drew  near. 
Dunvegan  saw,  seated  behind  the  native 
bowsman,  a  keen-visaged,  lean,  athletic  man 
of  forty.  He  had  a  smooth  face,  sandy  hair, 
eyes  of  a  cold,  hard  blue,  a  beak  nose,  and 
great,  sinewed  arms.  About  him  was  the 
stamp  of  the  frontier.  Instinctively  at  first 
glimpse  the  chief  trader  catalogued  him  as 
one  who  had  seen  much  frontier  fighting, 
who  had  handled  guns  and  bad  men  running 
amuck  with  guns. 

Fit  mate  for  him  looked  the  one  sitting 
toward  the  stern.  He  was  abnormally 
broad  of  shoulder,  stocky,  powerful,  black- 
bearded,  black-eyed.  The  sun  had  smoked 
him  till  he  was  as  swarthy  as  the  Ojibway 
steersman.  Of  the  two  white  men  he  looked 
the  more  dangerous,  for  there  was  no  humor 
in  his  steady  eyes.  His  companion’s  gaze, 
cold  and  hard  as  it  was,  held  something  of 
a  quizzical  gleam.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hol- 
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lows  under  those  eyes  that  gave  him  that 
appearance. 

As  Dunvegan’s  craft  met  the  other  almost 
bow  to  bow  and  slipped  ahead,  the  gunwales 
grated  gently.  Bruce  closed  a  hand  on  the 
gunwales  of  the  other  and  the  two  canoes 
drifted  as  one. 

The  sandy-haired  man’s  semi-humorous 
eyes  flashed  a  quick  look  aboard,  and  then 
he  smiled.  “  You  sure  couldn’t  do  that, 
stranger,  if  my  pardner  and  me  hadn’t  de¬ 
cided  to  speak  to  3mu,”  he  observed. 

“Couldn’t  I?”  challenged  Dunvegan. 
He  scrutinized  men  and  outfit.  “  Free 
traders,  I  suppose?” 

“  Guess  again.” 

“  Nor’westers,  eh?  ” 

“  You  got  another  guess  coming  yet.” 

“  Oh,  quit  it,  Granger,”  the  black-bearded 
man  broke  in,  stirring  impatiently  among  the 
dunnage  bags.  “  You’re  wasting  time. 
Show  him  the  star.” 

The  sandy-haired  one  tw;isted  his  sus¬ 
pender  band.  Dunvegan  saw  the  badge  of 
a  United  States  Marshal. 
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“  It’s  genuine,  stranger.  And  we’re  sure 
not  here  for  our  health.  Are  we,  Garfield?  ” 

“  No,”  growled  the  blaek-bearded  mar¬ 
shal.  “A  show-down’s  the  thing  that  we’re 
after.” 

“  You  fooled  me,”  laughed  Dunvegan. 
“  But  you  had  better  exhibit  your  papers. 
My  Factor  is  death  on  free  traders;  and  I 
have  to  report  to  him,  you  know.” 

“  Who’s  your  Factor?  ”  the  smooth-faced 
marshal  asked  as  he  dived  into  the  pocket 
of  his  buckskin  coat  that  was  stuffed  under 
the  forward  thwart. 

“  Macleod,  of  Oxford  House.” 

“  Macleod,  eh?  Macleod!”  rumbled 
Granger  while  he  searched.  “  Don’t  know 
him.  But  we  sure  will  when  we  get  to  his 
post.  We’ve  been  up  around  the  Bay  forts. 
When  we’ve  done  Norway  House  and  the 
posts  out  that  way  we’ll  be  across  to  Oxford. 
See  you  again,  then.  Hello,  here’s  the 
papers !  ” 

He  handed  Dunvegan  two  frayed  docu¬ 
ments.  As  he  scanned  them  the  chief  trader 
saw  they  were  genuine  enough.  The  first 
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was  an  order  of  the  chief  district  factor  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  declaring  all 
forts  open  to  the  bearers.  The  second  was 
a  similar  mandate  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  for  use  in  their  posts  and  issued 
from  the  headquarters  in  Montreal. 

“  These  are  through  passes,”  smiled  Dun- 
vegan,  handing  them  back.  “  I  know  the 
chief  district  factor’s  signature.  And  it 
seems  you  are  equipped  for  a  hunt  in  Nor’- 
west  country  as  well.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?  ” 

“  You’ve  done  all  you  can  do — let  us  see 
you  and  your  men,”  grinned  Granger. 
“  That’s  all  we  wanted.  Eh,  Garfield?  ” 

“  That’s  all,”  Garfield  agreed,  conde¬ 
scending  to  laugh  so  that  his  gleaming 
white  teeth  split  his  black  beard.  “  Hit  her 
up  there,  you  bucks,”  he  commanded  the 
Ojibways. 

The  Indians  seized  their  paddles.  Dun- 
vegan  let  go  the  gunwales.  “  Good  luck,’" 
he  nodded. 

“  Hold  on,”  yelled  Granger  suddenly. 
“  Maybe  I  ought  to  say  more.  A  hint  from 
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you  would  sure  save  us  some  miles.  Here, 
look  at  this !  ” 

He  dived  again  into  the  buckskin  coat  and 
handed  a  photograph  across  the  water  gap. 

“Do  you  know  him?”  he  demanded, 
keenly  reading  the  chief  trader’s  face. 
“  Mind,  I  don’t  say  he’s  what  we’re  after. 
I  don’t  say  he’s  done  anything.  Do  you 
know  him?  He’s  in  the  service  of  one  of 
these  fur  companies.” 

The  picture  Dunvegan  looked  at  was  that 
of  a  bare-faced  man  in  robust  health,  a 
strong  man  who  was  in  the  super-strength 
of  his  prime.  The  eyes  were  vivid,  clear  as 
crystal,  sharp  as  steel.  The  chief  trader  felt 
that  the  glance  of  the  living  original  would 
cut  like  a  knife.  These  eyes  puzzled  him 
with  a  sense  of  vague  familiarity,  but  the 
face  he  scanned  was  the  face  of  no  one  in 
his  memory-gallery. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  oddly  enough  he 
felt  a  reluctance,  a  disappointment  in  denial. 
“  I  don’t  know  him,”  he  decided,  and  handed 
the  photograph  back. 

Like  a  hawk  Granger  had  watched  his 
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face.  He  read  truth  in  it.  Oh,  well!  ”  he 
exclaimed  whimsieally.  “  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  and  the  marshal  is  sure  hard.” 
Once  more  his  quizzical  expression  flashed 
forth  as  he  twirled  his  paddle  aloft  in  good- 
by. 

“  Shake,  stranger,”  he  threw  baek  in  flnal 
farewell,  while  the  long  craft  leaped  under 
the  Ojibways’  strokes.  “  Shake!  Till  I  see 
you  at  Oxford  House!  ” 

Flora  Macleod  watched  the  solitary  canoe 
drop  away  out  of  sight.  Then,  when  it  was 
gone,  she  leaned  forward  to  the  ehief  trader’s 
shoulder. 

“  Was  that  last  answer  of  jmurs  lie  or 
loyalty?  ”  she  asked  with  strange  timidity. 

Dunvegan  turned  a  surprised  face.  “  It 
was  ignorance,”  he  amended.  He  saw 
Flora’s  cheeks  pale,  her  eyes  full  of  a 
haunting  fear. 

“  What’s  wrong?  ”  he  demanded  in  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  That  pieture — I — I  saw  it,  too.” 
“Well?” 

“  It  was  my  father’s!  ” 
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Dawn  set  a  wall  of  flame  on  Oxford  Lake. 
Out  of  this  solar  furnace  drifted  a  fleet  of 
canoes  black  as  charred  logs  against  the  car¬ 
dinal  blaze.  Clement  Nemaire,  sentinel  at 
the  stockade  gates  of  Oxford  House,  caught 
sight  of  the  craft  in  the  immense  distance 
advancing  with  a  motion  which,  though 
scarcely  discernible,  nevertheless  brought 
them  gradually  into  large  perspective.  His 
black  eyes,  keen  as  lenses,  steadily  watched 
the  approaching  flotilla  while  it  breasted 
Caribou  Point  and  crossed  the  outer  rim  of 
the  Bay.  When  the  fleet  drew  opposite 
Mooswa  Hill,  the  mighty  rampart  upon 
whose  crest  a  brushwood  beacon  stood  al¬ 
ways  piled  ready  for  firing  by  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  fort  runners  as  a  warning  message 
of  impending  Nor ’west  attacks,  Clement 
made  out  the  sharp,  black  line  of  a  flagstaff 
in  the  bow  of  the  foremost  canoe.  From 
the  staff’s  tip  a  long  standard  bellied  like  a 
sail  in  the  cross  wind,  its  vivid  hue  blending 
with  the  fiery  background,  and  Nemaire 
knew  the  familiar  blood-red  banner  of  his 
Company. 
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“  De  brigade !  ”  he  shouted  for  all  the  post 
to  hear.  "‘Hold!  De  beeg  brigade!  ” 

Every  soul  of  Oxford  House  sprang  forth 
at  his  cry.  In  a  heterogeneous  crowd  the 
people  spread  to  the  landing  at  the  lake- 
shore.  White  traders,  fair-skinned  women, 
full-blooded  Indians,  halfbreeds,  squaws, 
papooses,  huskies,*  all  mingled  in  polyglot 
confusion.  Curs  harked;  children  squealed; 
native  tongues  chattered  in  many  languages. 
Eager  expectancy,  intense  interest,  was  the 
sensation  of  each  human  being  or  animal  that 
waited  on  the  beach.  Their  wild  hearts, 
keyed  to  a  love  of  the  vast  places,  to  a  wor¬ 
ship  of  all  the  attributes  of  wilderness  life, 
could  never  welcome  a  brigade  unmoved. 
That  distinct  institution  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  was  a  thing  which  they  idol  ¬ 
ized  and  revered.  The  crowd  in  a  fever  oi* 
joyous  excitement  pressed  to  the  very 
water’s  edge  and  shifted  the  length  of  the 
landing.  Each  minute  of  waiting  they  filled 
with  clamor  and  gesticulation,  the  hum  of 
voices  growing  to  a  roar  as  Dunvegan’s  bri¬ 
gade  approached  within  hailing  distance. 

*  Eskimo  sledge  dogs. 
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But  behind  them  a  heavy  step  sounded  on 
the  veranda  of  the  Faetor’s  house,  and  look¬ 
ing,  they  saw  the  square-set  bulk  of  Maleolm 
iMacleod.  A  hush  blanketed  the  confusion. 
Not  a  foot  or  tongue  stirred  by  the  lake- 
edge.  So  deep  was  the  stillness  that  the 
slight  wash  of  the  plunging  canoes  could  be 
heard  distinctly.  The  F actor  did  not  speak, 
but  his  bushy  eyebrows  lowered  and  the 
piercing  gaze  of  his  steely,  black  eyes  was 
concentrated  on  the  scene.  His  iron  hands, 
symbols  of  the  man,  gripped  the  railing 
tightly.  Like  the  crowd,  he  waited;  but 
while  their  impelling  motive  was  curiosity, 
Macleod’s  was  judgment. 

The  fleet  of  canoes  lined  for  the  landing, 
the  figures  of  the  occupants  growing  clear. 
The  throng  could  now  see  that  the  chief 
trader  and  Wahbiscaw,  his  bowsman,  had 
two  passengers  in  the  foremost  craft.  When 
they  became  recognizable  as  Flora  Macleod 
and  Running  Wolf,  whispers  of  wonder  and 
speculation  began  to  circulate.  Discussion 
ran  like  the  murmur  of  low  waters  from 
Father  Brochet,  the  black-cassocked,  unob- 
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trusive  priest  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  gath¬ 
ering,  to  rude  Gaspard  Follet,  the  owl¬ 
faced,  dwarf-shaped,  half-witted  fool  who 
sat  on  the  end  of  the  landing  with  bare  feet 
in  the  water,  that  he  might  be  closest  to  the 
incomers. 

Conversing  in  a  little  group  beside  F ather 
Brochet  stood  Desiree  Lazard,  the  fairest  of 
Oxford  House;  Pierre,  her  uncle,  and  Basil 
Dreaulond.  As  the  brigade  touched  the 
bank,  the  rushing  people  blotted  it  out.  The 
paddlers  leaped  ashore,  stretched  cramped 
limbs,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  throng. 
Presently  the  mighty  figure  of  Bruce  Dun- 
vegan  emerged,  leading  Running  Wolf  and 
Flora  MacLeod  from  the  landing  toward 
the  Factor’s  house. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Malcolm 
Macleod  did  not  turn  into  his  council  room 
to  receive  the  report  and  do  his  questioning. 
The  fact  that  the  runaway  daughter  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  accounted  for  his  coming 
down  a  few  steps  to  await  the  trio. 

“  You’ve  succeeded,”  he  growled  uncere¬ 
moniously,  bending  his  angry  glance,  not. 
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upon  the  chief  trader,  but  upon  Flora,  who 
returned  a  stare  of  equal  intensit}^ 

“  Not  altogether,”  complained  Dunve- 
gan.  “  Things  are  not  as  clear  as  I  could 
wish.  I  found  the  girl  in  Running  Wolf’s 
lodge.  I  understand  Black  Ferguson  de¬ 
serted  her  near  the  Cree  camp.” 

Macleod’s  habitually  active  brain  seemed 
slow  in  comprehending  the  statement.  The 
tight  lines  of  his  mouth  relaxed,  and  his  jaws 
jarred  apart  in  an  attitude  of  sheer  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Stern  Father,”  Running  Wolf  hast¬ 
ened  to  add,  “  it  is  my  wish  and  the  White 
Squaw’s  wish  that  she  remain  in  my  lodge. 
As  for  the  sun  and  the  stars  and  the  south 
wind  is  my  worship  for  her.  I  have  come 
for  your  consent.”  He  bowed  in  his  brief 
oratorical  delivery  and  smoothed  his  medi¬ 
cine-maker’s  dress. 

“Consent! — Squaw!”  boomed  Macleod, 
blank  astonishment  giving  way  under  the 
swift  rush  of  his  tremendous  rage.  “  You 
d — d  Cree  demigod — that’s  my  consent !  ” 
And  his  strong  hands  hurled  Running  W olf 
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headlong  from  the  veranda  steps  almost  to 
the  rim  of  the  gaping  crowd. 

The  old  warrior  picked  himself  up  in  a 
frenzy  of  spirit  and,  forgetting  all  traditions 
and  restraints,  rushed  insanely  at  the  Factor. 
But  Dunvegan  blocked  his  path  and  grasped 
the  uplifted  hand. 

“  Don’t  do  that.  Running  Wolf,”  he 
warned.  “  You  can  only  work  your  own 
ruin.  A  blow  would  mean  your  death !  ” 

Chest  heaving,  eyes  blazing,  the  Cree 
chieftain  strained  a  moment  after  his  in- 
sulter.  Dunvegan’s  strength  forced  him 
back  and  instilled  some  substance  of  sanity. 
When  he  found  his  voice,  his  speech  trembled 
with  hate. 

“  You  are  Stern  Father  now,”  he  hissed 
in  Cree,  “  but  I  can  change  it  to  Soft 
Father - ” 

Macleod  took  a  step  forward  as  if  on  sud¬ 
den  impulse  to  crush  once  for  all  a  defiance 
flung  in  his  teeth,  but  he  caught  the  look  of 
entreaty  for  lenience  in  the  chief  trader’s 
eyes.  He  halted.  Yet  Running  Wolf  was 
not  to  be  appeased.  He  glared  vindictively 
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into  the  very  face  of  the  lord  of  Oxford 
House. 

“  Soft  Father  you  shall  be,”  he  declared. 

I  go  to  the  French  Hearts.  We  will  meet 
again  before  many  moons.  Then  my  hands 
shall  hurl.  My  words  shall  curse.  You 
shall  be  as  the  broken  pot  of  clay,  as  the 
water  of  melting  ice,  as  the  pool  of  blood 
where  the  big  moose  falls.” 

The  chief’s  momentarily-lost  stoicism  w'as 
regained.  His  dignity,  which  the  red  man 
seldom  loses,  had  returned. 

Dunvegan,  his  hands  still  upon  the  Cree’s 
arms,  felt  the  change  in  him,  felt  him 
straighten  with  pride.  He  released  his  grip. 

Running  Wolf  stepped  quietly  back.  “  I 
go,”  he  announced  without  emotion.  “  I  go, 
but  when  the  French  Hearts  are  climbing 
stockades  and  burning  posts  about  your  ears, 
I  will  be  with  them.  Then  when  I  have 
rolled  you  stiff  in  your  blanket  will  I  take 
the  White  Squaw  to  my  wigwam !  ” 

He  whirled  at  the  last  word  and  stalked 
to  the  beach.  Flora  Macleod  looked  upon 
him  with  eyes  that  lightened. 
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“  You  old  fire-eater,”  she  laughed  hysteri¬ 
cally,  “  I  almost  love  you  for  those  words.” 
Her  glance  shifted  to  Dunvegan  who  had 
grasped  her  arm  that  she  might  not  follow 
the  Cree  chieftain  if  she  were  so  inclined. 
“  Don’t  you?  ”  she  asked. 

“  He  is  to  be  admired,”  the  chief  trader 
admitted. 

But  Malcolm  Macleod  swore  a  fearful 
oath  in  which  there  was  no  semblance  of 
admiration  as  they  watched  Running  Wolf 
glide  out  upon  Oxford  Lake  in  a  canoe  bor¬ 
rowed  from  some  Crees  formerly  of  his  tribe 
on  the  Katchawan. 

“  Let  the  cursed  traitor  go  over  to  the  side 
of  the  ISTor’westers!  ”  he  cried.  “Let  him 
help  Black  Ferguson  and  his  sneaking  dogs! 
I  have^no  fear  of  them.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
man  or  devil.  And  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  about  a  picket  of  ragged  Frenchmen! 
Bah!  I  can  handle  them  as  I  handled  the 
Cree.  I’m  lord  of  this  country.  Every 
man  knows  it.  Every  man  piust  know  it!  ” 

As  everyone  at  this  and  all  the  other  north¬ 
ern  posts  understood,  Malcolm  Macleod 
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was  ruled  by  twin  passions :  pride  and  bate. 
He  paid  homage  to  no  other  emotion,  idol, 
or  deity.  Fear  could  not  touch  his  heart. 
Love  was  long  ago  crushed  out.  The  ten¬ 
tacles  of  greed  never  held  him.  He  had  no 
dread  of  the  evil  machinations  of  hell. 
Neither  did  he  recognize  such  a  thing  as  di¬ 
vine  providence.  His  Bible  that  in  his  half- 
forgotten  past  had  been  fingered  nightly  lay 
upon  an  unused  upper  shelf  in  his  council 
room,  sepulchred  in  twenty  years  of  dust. 

Fallen  into  silent  brooding,  the  Factor 
stared  at  the  disappearing  speck  upon  the 
vast  water,  the  speck  which  was  Running 
Wolf  and  his  craft.  Dunvegan  had  to 
arouse  him. 

“  The  woman  and  the  child,”  he  prompted. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  them?  ” 

Macleod  wheeled.  “  See  that  she  gets 
no  canoe  to  leave  the  post,”  was  his  curt  or¬ 
der.  “  She  goes  out  with  Abbe  DuCerne  to 
the  nunnery  at  Montreal  before  the  frost 
closes  in.” 

As  some  fierce  interpreter  of  high-lati¬ 
tude  laws  he  pronounced  the  judgment,  and 
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Flora  Macleod’s  spirit  crumpled  under  its 
weight.  It  came  suddenly — this  most  ap¬ 
palling  thing  that  could  happen  a  lover  of 
liberty.  For  once  in  her  life  she  had  no 
defiant  retort  for  the  man  she  accepted  as  her 
father.  At  the  vision  of  veil,  cowl,  and 
white  walls,  things  some  people  loved,  her 
eyes  dilated  in  horror.  The  woman’s  heart 
throbbed  sickeningly.  Her  tongue  refused 
its  mission  of  protest.  Her  knees  gave  way, 
letting  her  slip  to  the  ground.  There  she 
lay,  sobbing,  the  boy  clasped  close  in  her 
arms. 

“  Don’t  lie  there,”  the  Factor  commanded 
roughly.  “  Get  that  child  ready  for  the 
morning  mass.  I’ll  see  that  it  is  christened 
and  given  my  own  name.  There’ll  be  no 
Fergusons  among  my  kin.” 

Full  of  sympathy,  Dunvegan  raised  Flora 
Macleod  to  her  feet  and  urged  her  to  go 
inside,  but  she  stubbornly  refused  to  enter 
the  house. 

“  Let  her  stay  out  then,”  cried  her  father, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  anger.  “  Or  let 
her  find  a  better  house.” 
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“  There  is  Basil’s,”  ventured  the  chief 
trader. 

“  Aye,  there  is  Basil’s,  if  it  suits  her.” 
Macleod  shrugged  his  mighty  shoulders  in 
bitter  unconcern. 

So  Bruce  told  her  to  go  to  Dreaulond’s 
cabin,  where  he  knew  she  would  be  well 
cared  for  by  the  courier’s  gentle  wife.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  the  moody  Factor. 

“  I  am  afraid  we  have  lost  Running 
Wolf’s  trade,”  he  observed. 

“  He  will  come  back.  He  fears  me,  as 
they  all  do.  And  if  he  goes  to  the  Nor’- 
westers,  remember,  we  shall  soon  crush 
them.  When  they  are  swept  out  of  the 
country,  where  else  can  the  old  fool  trade  ?  ” 

“But  he  may  fight  with  them,”  Bruce 
persisted. 

“  Perhaps.  However,  they  will  need  more 
than  Running  Wolf’s  aid  to  rout  the  An¬ 
cient  and  Honorable,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.” 
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DESIREE 

The  mass  bell’s  solemn  chime  pealed 
forth  from  the  squat  tower  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House,  echoed  against  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  rock  peaks  of  the  shoreline 
and  rolled  resonantly  over  Oxford’s  bosom 
till  distance  killed  the  sound  and  the  tone 
was  lost  in  the  splash  of  whitecaps  jumping 
like  silvery  salmon  beyond  the  Bay. 

Since  Carman,  the  Church  of  England 
missionary,  had  perished  in  the  winter’s  last 
blizzard  on  Lone  Wolf  Lake  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  failed  as  yet  to  get  a  minister  in  his 
place,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Oxford  House 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Father  Brochet. 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  disciple  and  pagan, 
zealot  and  scorner  alike  attended  the  kindly 
priest’s  services  and  sought  his  generous  aid 
in  many  private  matters. 

With  the  bell’s  summons  they  came 
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singly,  in  twos  or  threes,  and  in  groups  of 
varying  size  to  take  part  in,  or  view  the  mor¬ 
ning  mass  as  well  as  to  see  the  christening 
of  Flora  Macleod’s  child. 

Bruce  Dunvegan  left  his  business  in  the 
trading  room  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Store 
and  stepped  out  into  the  dewy  sunshine. 
The  auroral  flame  which  had  licked  the 
waters  of  Oxford  Lake  was  gone.  He  saw 
the  horizon  as  a  sheet  of  molten  gold  floating 
the  coppery  disc  of  the  sun.  From  wet  rocks 
the  writhing  mists  twisted  and  uncoiled, 
while  the  breeze  which  crooned  over  the 
outer  reach  of  the  lake  and  raised  the  crested 
swells  beat  in  with  little  darts  and  lanceolate 
charges,  puffing  the  fog-smoke  like  the 
muzzle- jets  of  rifles. 

As  the  chief  trader  contemplated  the 
magnificent  splendor  of  the  watery  vista 
before  him,  he  thrilled  with  the  indefinable 
magic  of  the  outland.  He  inhaled  a  huge 
breath  and  threw  his  arms  wide,  the  action 
nearly  upsetting  the  balance  of  Edwin 
Glyndon,  the  new  clerk,  who  had  emerged  ' 
at  his  side. 
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“Ha!  Your  pardon!  ”  exclaimed  Dun- 
vegan,  laughing.  “  These  northern  sunrises 
get  into  my  blood  like  wine.  You’ll  feel  it 
before  you  are  very  long  here.  Going  over 
to  the  Mission?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  mind,”  returned  Glyndon. 
“  It’s  all  so  new  to  me,  and  I  wasn’t  at  Nor¬ 
way  long  enough  to  see  much.  Do  you  at¬ 
tend?  ” 

“We  all  drop  in,”  the  chief  trader  in¬ 
formed  him.  “  Brochet’s  faith  has  many 
adherents,  but  of  course  you  don’t  have  to 
take  part  unless  your  inclinations  run  that 
way.  Y ou  are  a  Church  of  England  man,  I 
suppose!  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — quite  an  orthodox  one,” 
laughed  Glyndon  bitterly.  “  Didn’t  you 
know  I  drank  myself  and  parents  into  dis¬ 
grace  at  home  ?  That’s  why  they  sent  me  out 
here — away  from  the  evil  ruts,  you  under¬ 
stand!  And  I  fancy  it  might  not  be  so  hard 
to  be  a  good  Churchman  in  this  wilderness. 
At  any  rate  the  chances  are  increased.” 

“  This  is  the  best  opportunity  that  you 
will  ever  find,”  Dunvegan  declared.  “  If 
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you  want  to  go  straight  and  live  clean,  the 
way  is  easy.  It.  seems  to  me  these  lake 
breezes,  these  pine  woods,  these  outdoor 
days  are  a  long  way  removed  from  tempta¬ 
tion.” 

He  swung  his  hands  illustratively  from 
the  sheen  of  Oxford’s  surface  to  the  dark 
green  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  loomed  in 
somber  mystery  on  Caribou  Point,  and 
looked  into  the  clerk’s  soft  eyes.  But  Edwin 
Glyndon  was  staring  over  the  chief  trader’s 
shoulder  at  someone  coming  up  the  path  to 
the  store. 

“  Good  Lord!  ”  was  his  amazed  exclama¬ 
tion.  “  Who  in  all  the  angels’  category  is 
that?  ” 

Dunvegan  turned  to  see  Lazard’s  niece 
hurrying  toward  the  building. 

“That?  Oh,  Desiree  Lazard!”  he  an¬ 
swered,  striving  ineffectually  to  keep  his 
stirring  blood  from  crimsoning  his  tan. 
“  She’s  a  ward  of  old  Pierre  since  her  father 
died.  Pierre  is  her  uncle.” 

“  My  word!  ”  Glyndon  gasped,  and  could 
say  no  more;  although  his  chin  went  nerv- 
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ously  up  and  down  while  Desiree  Lazard 
approached. 

She  walked  without  perceptible  effort  in 
that  easy  rhythm  of  movement  peculiar  to 
wilderness-born  women.  Her  hair,  dun- 
gold  as  the  morning  sky  behind,  was  pinned 
in  a  loose  knot  and  parted  in  the  center,  let¬ 
ting  the  shimmer  and  wave  of  the  tresses 
play  upon  either  side  like  shallow-water 
ripples  over  sun-browned  gravel.  Fore¬ 
head,  cheeks,  nose  and  mouth  held  serene 
beauty  in  their  perfect  chiselling,  while  her 
e5^es  shone  like  twin  lakes  of  the  north,  sap¬ 
phire-blue  beneath  the  morning  sun. 

So  sincere  were  the  men  in  the  uncon¬ 
scious  homage  thej^  paid  to  her  fairness  that 
they  did  not  move  aside  to  let  her  enter  the 
door.  She  stopped  and  gazed  inquiringly  at 
the  stranger.  And  the  pair  gazed  at  her. 
They  marvelled  at  the  luxurious  develop¬ 
ment  of  throat,  bosom,  and  arms,  clearly 
revealed  by  a  tight-fitting  chamois  waist 
with  open  neck  and  rolled-up  sleeves,  and 
at  the  trim,  full  contour  of  her  healthy  body 
from  the  tops  of  her  shoulders  to  the  hem 
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of  her  doeskin  skirt  and  on  down  the  well- 
filled  leggins  to  moccasined  feet  which  would 
hardly  have  covered  a  man’s  palm. 

“  Good  morning,  Bruce,”  she  said  de¬ 
murely.  “  Good  morning,  monsieur - ” 

“  Glyndon — Edwin  Glyndon,”  supple¬ 
mented  the  clerk,  eagerly.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  ceremony  was  an  un¬ 
known  thing  in  the  posts  and  that  each 
greeted  a  neighbor  whether  formallj^  ac¬ 
quainted  or  not. 

“  I  have  told  Glyndon  you  are  Pierre’s 
niece,”  Dunvegan  interposed.  “  He  has 
been  drafted  from  Norway  House  as  our 
clerk  and  will  henceforth  be  one  of  us.” 

“  Ah !  Monsieur  will  find  the  society  of 
Oxford  House  limited  after  living  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  laughed  Desiree. 

“  More  limited,  but  assuredly  not  less 
desirable,”  Glyndon  returned  gallantly ;  and 
the  dwelling  of  his  soft  eyes  on  the  girl 
brought  the  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

“  Come,”  she  cried  peremptorily  to  hide 
her  confusion,  “  let  me  go  in  and  get  my 
things  or  I  shall  be  late  for  mass.” 
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Dunvegan  thought  to  wait  upon  her,  but 
the  English  clerk  sprang  in  first. 

“  It  is  for  me  to  serve,”  he  declared.  “  I 
must  learn  my  business.” 

And  the  chief  trader  experienced  a  pang 
of  intense  jealousy  as  he  watched  the  laugh¬ 
ter  and  badinage  of  the  two  across  the 
counter  while  Desiree  made  her  purchases. 
He  glowered  in  dark  envy  and  strode  out  on 
to  the  steps.  When  the  girl  danced  gaily 
over  the  threshold,  he  did  not  speak. 

Glyndon  rejoined  him,  his  eyes  devour¬ 
ing  the  lithe,  swinging  form  of  Desiree 
Lazard  as  she  rushed  home  hurtiming  a 
little  French  song  under  her  breath. 

“Jove!”  he  exclaimed.  “Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  figure  ?  Look  at  the  inswell  of  the 
torso  to  the  waist  and  the  outswell  over  the 
hips - ” 

But  Dunvegan’s  hand  falling  like  a  great 
weight  on  his  shoulder  cut  short  the  speech. 
Glyndon  felt  tha*:  grip  clear  through  his 
body;  felt  his  co!la#'L  me  bend  beneath  the 
chief  trader’s  thumb,  and  he  winced. 

“  Glyndon,  never  admire  a  woman  in 
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that  way,”  Bruce  warned.  “  Never,  I  say  I 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

The  English  clerk  slunk  hack  under  the 
powerful  menace  in  Dunvegan’s  glance. 

“  Oh!  ”  he  ejaculated  with  swift  intuition. 
“  I  didn’t  know  that  you - ” 

“  That’ll  do,”  the  chief  trader  cut  in. 
“  You  don’t  know  anything  yet.  Try  not 
to  bother  your  head  1  Go  on  over  to  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House!  ”  He  started  Edwin  Glyndon 
down  the  path. 

Malcolm  Macleod  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years  had  entered  the  chapel,  not  for 
the  service  but  for  the  christening.  Dun- 
vegan  left  the  store  in  charge  of  his  mHis 
clerk  and  followed. 

Was  he  going  for  the  service?  Perhaps, 
for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  his  religious 
creed  was  not  a  narrow  one.  Was  he  go¬ 
ing  for  the  christening  also?  Undoubtedly, 
for  he  was  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  child. 

But  in  the  depths  of  his  being  something 
cried  a  third  reason. 

Across  the  flat  ground  which  served  as  the 
trading  house  yard  lay  the  chapel.  Roughly 
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built  after  the  fashion  of  northern  mis¬ 
sions,  its  very  ruggedness  suggested  the 
strength  of  the  faith  for  which  it  stood  as 
symbol. 

As  Dunvegan  approached  the  steps, 
people  were  already  filing  rapidly  through 
the  narrow  doorway.  A  medley  of  types 
was  there.  Acorn-headed  squaws  pattered 
in.  Morose  Indians  filed  after.  Women, 
children,  and  settlers  drifted  through  the 
doorway.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  men  slouched 
over.  Trappers  and  halfbreeds  filled  the 
single  aisle.  At  the  end  of  a  rough  bench 
in  one  front  corner  of  the  building  sat  the 
Factor,  dour  and  unyielding.  His  head  was 
bowed.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  body  moved. 
Perched  on  the  opposite  end  of  that  seat  was 
Gaspard  Follet,  the  Fool  who  had  drifted 
in  from  nowhere  to  the  post  about  a  year 
before.  It  was  the  Fool’s  delight  to  go 
about  hearing  everything  through  dog-like 
ears,  seeing  everything  through  owlish  eyes. 

None  could  find  out  who  or  what  he  was, 
or  whence  he  had  come.  Yet  many  at  Ox¬ 
ford  House  contended  that  he  was  not  so 
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simple  as  he  appeared.  They  declared  that 
he  was  as  wise  as  themselves  and  only  kept 
up  the  sham  to  get  an  easy  living.  In  proof 
of  their  contention  these  suspicious  ones  set 
forth  his  glibness  of  tongue  when  he  pleased, 
for  on  occasion  he  could  talk  as  well  as 
Brochet. 

As  Dunvegan  seated  himself  not  far  from 
Pierre  Lazard  and  his  niece,  the  mass  be¬ 
gan  in  solemn  intonation. 

In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
SanctiF  began  Father  Brochet,  the  mass 
book  supported  where  the  black  cassock 
bulged  over  his  portly  waist. 

The  clear  voice  of  the  clerk  answered  with 
sonorous  “amens  ”,  and  the  responses  rose  in 
chorus. 

Dunvegan  looked  at  the  Factor.  The 
latter  seemed  unconscious  that  an  earnest 
service  was  progressing.  Sunk  in  stony 
oblivion,  he  appeared  absolutely  motionless, 
his  chest  neither  rising  nor  falling  as  he 
breathed. 

The  long,  familiar  service  was  finally  con¬ 
cluded,  and  those  who  had  taken  no  part 
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other  than  as  mere  listeners  sat  up  with  an 
expectant  shuffle.  Flora  Macleod  moved  to 
the  front  with  her  child  and  stood  before  the 
altar.  Father  Brochet  looked  down  upon 
her.  There  was  no  reproach  in  his  mien. 
Experience  had  taught  him  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this  women  followed  their  own  hearts 
even  to  fleeing  from  their  parents. 

A  hush  brooded  over  the  chapel’s  interior, 
a  sort  of  awkward  silence,  a  dread  of  things 
running  awry!  The  child’s  whimper  broke 
it,  and  Flora  swayed  the  boy  in  her  arms  to 
quiet  him. 

Brochet  spoke  when  she  flnished,  his  clear 
voice  carrying  to  the  door  and  even  outside 
where  some  latecomers  unable  to  And  seats 
were  grouped  on  the  slab  of  rough  stone 
which  served  for  a  step. 

“  Who  is  the  male  parent,  the  father  of 
the  child?  ”  he  asked  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  ceremony. 

Deep  silence  reigned.  Flora  Macleod’s 
lips  closed  tightly,  indicating  that  out  of 
stubbornness  she  would  not  speak  the  name. 
People  looked  at  the  Factor,  and  he  turned 
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from  his  immobility  with  the  attitude  of  a 
sleeping  bear  suddenly  prodded  ino  angry 
activity. 

‘‘Black  Ferguson,”  he  snarled,  sidling 
over  a  foot  or  so  upon  the  bench. 

“  The  name  this  child  is  to  bear  with  honor 
through  life?  ”  Father  Brochet  continued. 

“Honor?”  grunted  Macleod.  “I  don’t 
know  about  that.  No  doubt  he  will  inherit 
the  spirit  of  disobedience  from  his  mother. 
Call  him  Charles  Ian  Macleod!  There  will 
be  no  Ferguson  in  it.” 

A  murmur  stirred  the  assemblage  at  the 
Factor’s  rude  remark,  but  they  dared  not 
add  protest  to  their  surprises.  Dunvegan  of 
course,  had  expected  it  from  the  first. 

“  Who  stands  as  sponsor  for  this  infant?  ” 
asked  the  priest. 

Macleod  swung  himself  half  round  and 
nodded  to  Dunvegan.  Bruce  rose  to  his 
feet,  seeing  with  surprise  that  Gaspard,  the 
Fool,  had  also  raised  himself  up  by  jumping 
upon  the  seat. 

“  Who  stands  sponsor?  ” 

“  I  ”,  squealed  the  idiot.  “  Also,  he  can 
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have  my  name,  for  if  the  truth  came  out,  it 
is  as  good  as  anyone’s  and - ” 

He  got  no  farther  for  old  Pierre  Lazard 
pulled  the  foolish  dwarf  off  his  perch  before 
the  angry  Factor  could  strike  him  and 
pushed  him  unceremoniously  to  the  door 
amid  the  suppressed  chuckles  of  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

“Again,  who  stands  sponsor?”  inquired 
the  unruffled  Father  Brochet. 

“  I  do,”  spoke  Dunvegan„ 

“  Do  you,  Charles  Ian  Macleod,  renounce 
the  devil,  his  angels  and  all  their  evil 
works?  ” 

“  I  do,”  Dunvegan,  as  sponsor,  replied. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost?  ” 

“I  believe!” 

“  It  is  well,”  observed  Brochet.  “  We 
may  now  proceed  with  the  service  of  baptism. 
Behold  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I  baptize  you 
Charles  Ian  Macleod.  And  may  the  good 
Lord’s  mercy  lead  your  feet  in  honorable 
paths.” 
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“  Amen !  Amen !  Amen !  ”  rang  the  re¬ 
sponses  in  many  tongues  throughout  the 
chapel. 

With  the  chanting  of  a  hymn  the  people 
poured  forth.  Flora  disappeared  instantly 
with  her  child,  waiting  for  no  birth  offering. 

The  Factor  was  equally  swift  in  effacing 
himself  from  the  unfamiliar  Mission  House. 
One  of  his  desires  had  been  fulfilled.  There 
remained  the  other,  and  the  consummation 
of  that  one  promised  to  be  a  harder  matter. 
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IN  THE  BLOOD 

Dun  VEGAN  hastened  after  Desiree 
Lazard  and  overtook  her  near  her 
uncle’s  cabin.  Pierre  himself  had 
gone  in  ahead. 

“  Wait  a  moment,  Desiree,”  he  begged. 
“  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something.  I’ll 
have  no  peace  till  you  do.  Macleod  has 
ordered  me  to  build  at  once  the  new  post  on 

the  site  I  selected - ” 

“  Kamattawa?  ”  she  queried. 

“  Yes.  It  is  to  hold  the  Nor’westers  in 
check.” 

Desiree  smiled.  “  The  company  of  my 
father!”  she  reproved  gently. 

“  Would  that  there  were  no  need  to  fight 
them!”  Dunvegan  breathed.  “Would  that 
I  might  stay  here!  But  I  cannot.  And  it 
is  torture  for  me  to  go  with  fear  and  doubt 
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in  my  mind.  I  want  your  solemn  promise 
that  this  man  Ferguson  shall  have  no  speech 
with  you.” 

“  Why?  ”  She  was  looking  at  him  with 
her  head  turned  sidewise  like  a  saucy  bird. 

“  Why?  ”  Bruce  echoed.  “  Surely  you 
don’t  mean  that.  You  know  what  he  is. 
You  saw  to-day  what  he  has  done.  They  say 
he  is  hard  set  after  you.  And  your  heart 
should  recoil  from  the  very  idea.  Why? 
You  don’t  mean  it,  Desiree.  You  are  not 
that  shallow !  ” 

Her  eyes  suddenly  softened.  “  Forgive 
me,  Bruce.  I  was  only  tormenting  you.  I 
promise.  I  freely  promise.”  She  thrust 
both  hands  in  his. 

Dunvegan’s  blood  leaped  at  the  contact, 
but  he  controlled  himself.  “  That’s  well, 
Desiree,”  he  murmured.  “  That’s  so  much 
gained.  And  what  I  gain  I  never  lose.  Per¬ 
haps  when  I  come  back  I  may  gain  still 
more !  ” 

His  gaze  had  a  hunger  in  it.  The  whole 
strong  manliness  of  his  honest  nature  was 
pleading  for  what  she  had  hitherto  denied 
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him.  Desiree  felt  the  strength  of  his  passion 
and  lowered  her  glance. 

There  were  people  passing,  but  foot  by 
foot  in  her  maddening  eliisiveness  Desiree 
had  drawn  from  the  trail  till  she  was  hidden 
behind  the  outer  cabin  door  which  swung 
half  open.  Dunvegan,  his  shoulders  wedged 
in  the  opening,  tried  to  read  her  face. 

“  In  a  few  days  I’ll  be  gone  to  build 
Kamattawa,”  he  went  on.  “  Give  me  some 
hope  before  I  go.  Don’t  send  me  away  with¬ 
out  a  shred  of  encouragement,  Desiree.” 

Wide-eyed  she  gazed  at  him.  She  was 
flushed,  her  manner  all  uncertain.  Her 
breath  came  quickly.  Abruptly  she  flung 
out  her  arms  in  a  swift  gesture  of  pity. 

“  Bruce,”  she  cried,  “  it  might  be  some 
time — if — if  things  were  different.” 

“  How?  ” 

“  If  you  didn’t  hold  so  strongly  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.” 

Dunvegan  stepped  back,  his  lips  closed 
grimly. 

“  Would  you — ever  break  your  alle¬ 
giance?  ”  Desiree  faltered. 
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Never  while  my  blood  rims!  ” 

“Oh,  your  proud  spirit!”  she  lamented. 
“And  mine  as  proud!  It’s  no  use,  Bruce. 
It’s  no  use.” 

She  sprang  up  on  the  steps,  but  Dun- 
vegan  caught  her  by  the  arms. 

“  Don’t,”  she  protested.  “  There  are 
people  passing.” 

“  They  can’t  see,”  he  replied  feverishly. 
“  You  musn’t  go  like  this  without  telling 
me  more.  Why  will  you  keep  this  barrier 
between  us?  ” 

“  I  have  vowed  I  will  never  wed  a  man 
except  he  be  of  my  own  company.” 

“  But  why?  What  is  the  loyalty  of  old 
service  to  a  woman?  ” 

“  As  much  as  to  a  man.  Remember  every 
man  of  the  companies  was  bred  of  woman. 
It  is  a  matter  of  blood.  And  loyalty  to  the 
Northwest  Company  is  in  my  blood.” 

Because  the  feminine  soul  of  her  was  be¬ 
yond  his  understanding,  the  chief  trader 
was  smitten  with  bitterness  and  anger. 
“  And  you  will  forever  swear  by  these 
Nor’westers?  ”  he  demanded.  “You  will 
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swear  by  a  lot  of  frontier  ruffians  herded 
under  the  leadership  of  such  a  scoundrel  as 
Black  Ferguson?  Tell  me  that!” 

“  I  must,”  Desiree  answered. 

Dunvegan  turned  on  his  heel  without  an¬ 
other  word. 

But  Desiree  was  flying  after  him  as  he 
reached  the  trail.  Her  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  Bruce,”  she  panted. 

He  stopped.  His  face  was  cold,  impas¬ 
sive. 

“  Well?” 

“  I  must  because — my — my  father  died 
with  them.  His  spirit  is  in  me.”  Both  her 
hands  were  on  his  shoulders  now.  She  was 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  it  hurt  her  that 
he  should  in  any  way  misconstrue  her 
motives.  “  There  are  times,”  she  continued, 
“  when  I  feel  I  hate  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  and  all  its  servants.  But  at  those  times 
1 1  always  have  to  amend  my  hatred.  Not 
all  its  servants!  Don’t  you  understand?  ” 

She  let  him  fathom  her  eyes,  and  he  under¬ 
stood.  There  he  caught  a  gleam  of  some- 
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thing  he  had  never  surprised  before.  The 
joy  of  the  discovery  ran  through  him  like 
exultant  fire. 

He  prisoned  both  the  wrists  at  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “Desiree,  you  care!  You  care  a 
little!  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  breathed,  and  still  unwillingly,, 
“  I  care — a  little !  ” 

With  the  partial  confession  she  wrenched 
free  and  rushed  blindly  indoors. 
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LIEGES  OF  THE  WILD 

Lieges  of  the  most  gigantic  trust  the 
world  would  ever  see,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  men  filled  Dunvegan’s  trading 
room  when  the  long  northern  twilight  fell 
upon  the  post.  From  above  the  chief 
trader’s  desk  the  Company’s  coat-of-arms, 
roughly  carved  on  an  oaken  shield,  looked 
down  upon  its  hardy  followers.  The  bold 
insignia  seemed  symbolic  of  the  supremacy, 
the  power,  the  privilege  invested  in  that 
mighty  institution. 

Well  might  the  Company  pride  itself  on 
the  sovereignty  of  a  vast  domain.  Well 
might  the  Factors  call  themselves  true  lords 
of  the  North!  The  rights  King  Charles 
the  Second  had  granted  them  extended  over 
a  territory  of  two  and  one-quarter  million 
square  miles,  an  empire  one-third  the  size  of 
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Europe.  All  other  subjects  of  the  Crown 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  visit  or  trade  in 
this  immense  tract.  Violation  of  the  edict 
meant  that  trespassers  ran  the  risk  of  sud¬ 
den  decease  under  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants.  For  these  were  entrusted 
not  only  with  the  absolute  proprietorship, 
supreme  monarchy,  and  exclusive  traffic  of 
that  undefined  country  known  as  Rupert’s 
Land,  which  comprised  all  the  regions  dis¬ 
covered  or  to  be  discovered  within  the  gates 
of  Hudson’s  Strait,  but  also  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  every  aborigine  or 
Christian  who  adventured  there. 

The  only  exemption  along  this  line  had 
been  made  a  century  after  the  erection  of  the 
corporation  in  1670,  consisting  primarily  of 
gallant  Prince  Rupert  and  his  dare-devil  as¬ 
sociates,  when  provision  of  letters  patent 
was  made  for  those  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
France,  who  had  pushed  northward  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  whereby  any  actual 
possessions  of  any  Christian  prince  or  state 
were  protected  and  withheld  from  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  operation.  These  claims  were  con- 
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firmed  in  1697  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
only  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  But  still  voyageurs  of  the 
adventurous  heart  wet  their  paddle  blades 
in  the  Saskatchewan’s  sinuous  waters,  wind¬ 
ing  on  the  far  quest  of  peltries  toward  the 
barrier  of  the  Rockies.  Conquest  and  ces¬ 
sion  interrupted  such  overland  enterprises, 
but  shrewd  English  business  heads  began 
later  systematically  to  direct  these  undertak¬ 
ings  till  the  pursuit  finally  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  1783  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company 
of  Montreal. 

Secure  in  its  possession,  strong  in  its  king- 
ship  until  now,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  institution 
suddenly  saw  a  dangerous  rival  invade  its 
hitherto  unmolested  precincts,  and  the  whole 
energy  of  the  vast  corporation  was  drawn 
upon  to  combat  the  ever  encroaching 
Nor’ westers.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  first  lords  of  the  North  who  had  thrown 
their  posts  far  across  the  basin  of  the  Cop¬ 
permine  would  give  ground  before  the 
younger  organization.  Nor  was  it  credible 
that  the  adventurers,  who  had  ascended  the 
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Mackenzie  to  the  grim  Arctic  Ocean  and 
pushed  down  to  the  Pacific  by  scaling  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  stand  aloof  from  a 
literally  open  country  which  would  glut 
them  with  gain.  One  company’s  desires 
were  as  compelling  as  the  other’s.  In 
temerity  and  endurance  they  were  equally 
matched.  The  only  issue  could  be  a  violent 
and  bloody  competition  till  one  giant  broke 
the  hold  of  the  adversary. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  contention,  in  one 
of  the  richest  trading  districts,  Malcolm 
Macleod  found  himself  locking  arms  with 
the  redoubtable  enemy  of  his  corporation. 
These  were  the  days  of  sudden  surprises  and 
stern  reprisals ;  of  secret  plottings  and 
bloody  skirmishes.  A  Hudson’s  Bay  fort 
was  beleaguered;  a  Nor’west  fur  train 
sacked.  Or,  again,  it  was  a  stroke  in  the 
dark  when  a  picket  was  wiped  out,  or  an 
^entire  brigade  destroyed. 

Ably  seconded  by  Bruce  Dunvegan,  the 
Factor  upheld  the  interests  of  Oxford 
House  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
with  an  iron  hand.  The  problem  of  the 
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Nor’west  advance  faced  him.  Black  Fer¬ 
guson,  one  of  the  rival  organization’s  leaders, 
had  established  a  footing  in  the  Katchawan 
Valley  and  built  a  fortified  post.  Fort  La 
Roche,  which  was  now  the  stronghold  of  the 
Nor’westers  in  that  country.  From  there 
by  secret  trysts  in  which  only  a  wayward 
girl  would  have  indulged,  Black  Ferguson 
had  enticed  Macleod’s  daughter  from  under 
his  very  nose — enticed  and  deserted ! 

Alone  in  his  council  room  Malcolm  Mac¬ 
leod’s  black  wrath  boiled  under  the  power¬ 
ful  insult.  He  had  never  seen  Black  Fer¬ 
guson,  but  he  promised  himself  that  he 
should  soon  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Nor’wester  trussed  up  in  thongs  with  the 
fear  of  swift  death  confronting  him.  Mac- 
leod  was  only  biding  his  time  till  Dunvegan 
should  rear  up  Fort  Kamattawa,  the  new 
post  with  which  he  intended  to  shut  out 
Nor’westers  from  the  Katchawan  Valley. 
With  Kamattawa  as  a  base  he  would  wipe 
Fort  La  Roche  off  the  district. 

The  same  possibility  was  being  discussed 
by  Bruce  Dunvegan  and  his  men  as  they 
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smoked  their  evening  pipes  in  the  hazy  light 
of  the  trading  room. 

“  Give  me  the  least  opportunity  to  strike 
the  Nor’westers  in  the  Valley,  and  I’ll  strike 
hard  enough  to  crush  Black  Ferguson’s 
fort,”  the  chief  trader  declared.  “  When 
Kamattawa  is  finished,  the  Factor  expects 
to  capture  La  Roche,  but  if  we  ever  get  a 
chance  in  the  meantime,  we’ll  take  it,  and 
take  it  quick.  Eh,  men?  ” 

They  nodded  grimly.  They  loved  deeds 
more  than  words,  and  Bruce  knew  they  were 
as  eager  as  himself. 

Sandy  Stewart,  the  Lowland  Scot  of  the 
canny  head,  at  length  broke  silence,  quitting 
his  pipe  long  enough  to  utter  a  brief  sen¬ 
tence:  “We’ll  no  be  shuttin’  oor  eyes  as 
we  build.”  His  own  gray  eyes  twinkled 
craftily  through  the  steel  haze  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  tobacco. 

Pete  Connear  was  sprawling  in  sailor’s 
attitude,  his  back  on  a  bench,  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin.  He  shifted  his  legs  to 
speak. 

“  Why  not  send  a  spy  among  them?  ”  he 
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suggested.  “  There  are  lots  of  strange  men 
in  our  service  who  could  play  the  part.” 

“  Too  dangerous,”  commented  the  chief 
trader  seriously.  “  Any  man  who  enters  an 
enemy’s  fort  these  days  is  putting  his  neck 
in  a  noose.  Moreover  it’s  impossible  on  both 
sides.  The  Nor ’westers  trust  no  stranger. 
Neither  do  we.” 

“We  trusted  yon  gossoon  Follet,”  put  in 
Terence  Burke,  who  had  a  brogue  which  was 
hard  to  smother. 

“Bah!  he’s  a  fool.” 

“  He  talks  loike  a  lawyer  whin  he  plases. 
I  think  he’s  a  deep  wan.” 

“  It’s  his  idiocy.  Gaspard  is  harmless. 
You  see  they  could  no  more  put  a  spy  into 
Oxford  House  than  we  could  employ  a 
traitor  to  mingle  in  their  ranks  at  La  Roehe. 
We  must  watch  for  our  opening,  daylight 
or  dark,  and  cateh  Black  Ferguson  dozing. 
I’d  give  a  thousand  castors  to  lay  hands  on 
him  right  now!  ” 

Basil  Dreaulond  emitted  a  low  chuckle 
and  beat  his  moccasin  with  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe. 
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“  Nobody  don’  nevaire  catch  dat  man,” 
he  observed.  “  Ferguson  mooch  too  smart; 
he  got  de  heart  lak  wan  black  fox.  De  fel¬ 
low  w’at  goin’  git  de  bes’  of  heem  mus’  spik 
wit’  le  diahle,  yes!  ” 

“  Faith,”  Burke  laughed,  “  he’d  be  spakin’ 
wid  his-self  ’cause  it’s  the  divil  in  per-rson  is 
me  frind  Black  Ferguson.  Oi  clapped  eyes 
on  him  wanst  at  Montreal.” 

“  What  did  he  look  like,  Terence?  ”  asked 
Pete  Connear.  Even  as  the  Factor,  none  of 
the  other  men  had  seen  the  troublesome 
Nor’wester  at  close  range.  The  nearest 
vision  they  had  had  of  him  was  in  the  gun- 
smoke  of  a  skirmish  or  in  the  semi-darkness 
of  a  midnight  raid. 

“  Fair  as  a  Dane  wid  the  same  blue  eyes,” 
the  Irishman  answered. 

“Listen  till  that,  would  ye!”  cried 
Stewart.  “An’  why  maun  they  gae  callin’ 
Iiim  ‘  Black  ’  Ferguson?  ” 

“  Hees  soul,”  explained  Dreaulond 
tersely.  “  Everyt’ing  dis  man  do  be  black  as 
diahle.  Tak’  more  dan  wan  t’ousand  pries’ 
confess  heem  out  of  hell!  ” 
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“  Kind  of  brother  to  Captain  Kidd,  or  a 
cousin  of  old  Morgan’s,  eh!  ”  remarked  Pete 
Connear.  “  Pretty  figure  to  have  leading 
the  other  side.  I’d  think  the  Kor’west 
Companj^  would  put  a  decent  man  in 
charge.” 

“  He’s  just  the  sort  they  want,”  Dun- 
vegan  declared.  “  They  know  they’re  be¬ 
yond  their  rights  and  trespassing  on  ours. 
They  want  a  man  who  will  stop  at  nothing. 
In  Black  Ferguson  they  have  him!  ” 

Even  as  Dunvegan  finished  sjDeaking  a 
scuffle  arose  at  the  door. 

“What’s  that?”  the  chief  trader  de¬ 
manded. 

“  Sounds  like  a  husky,”  observed  Pete 
Connear. 

They  could  hear  snarling  and  groaning 
with  now  and  then  a  whimper  of  fear  as 
from  a  frightened  animal. 

“  No,  it’s  a  human  voice,”  declared  Dun- 
vegan.  He  strode  across  the  room  and 
kicked  up  the  latch. 

The  door  swung  back  swiftly  and  in 
bounded  the  weird  shape  of  Gaspard  Follet, 
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the  little  idiot.  He  dashed  forward  as  if 
propelled  from  a  catapult,  but  the  chief 
trader’s  peremptory  voice  halted  him. 

“  Stop,”  Dimvegan  commanded.  “  What 
in  Rupert’s  name  is  the  matter  with  you?  ” 

Gaspard  stood  speechless.  His  owlish 
eyes  glared  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  real  or 
simulated  terror,  and  he  hopped  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  in  the  center  of  the  flooi, 
hunching  his  dwarfed  shoulders  with  a 
horrid,  convulsive  movement. 

For  the  most  part  amazed  silence  struck 
the  men,  but  Maskwa,  the  O jibway  fort 
runner,  regarded  Follet  with  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  his  race  and  jabbered  in  guttural  ac¬ 
cents. 

“  The  Little  Fool  has  seen  a  god,”  he  as¬ 
serted  in  Ojibway.  “  He  has  spoken  with 
Nenaubosho!  ” 

Non,”  was  Basil  Dreaulond’s  more  com¬ 
monplace  explanation.  “  De  mad  giddes 
bite  heem.  Dis  Gaspard  goin’  crazy  lak’ 
dose  yelpin’  beas’.” 

But  the  chief  trader  bade  them  speculate 
in  silence. 
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“  Speak,  Follet,”  he  urged.  “  Take  a 
long  breath  and  you’ll  get  it  out.  Some¬ 
thing’s  tried  your  nerves!  ” 

“  Ah!  ”  gasped  the  Fool  between  his  chat¬ 
tering  teeth.  “  I  have  been  frightened.  I 
have  been  frightened.”  He  crossed  himself 
a  score  of  times  and  shut  out  an  imaginary 
vision  by  holding  claw-like  fingers  before 
his  great,  staring  eyes. 

“  Speak  out,”  ordered  Dunvegan  sternly. 
“  Where  have  you  been  all  day?  I  haven’t 
seen  you  since  Pierre  Lazard  put  you  out  of 
the  Mission  House  this  morning.” 

“In  the  Black  Forest,”  answered  the 
dwarf.  “  I  went  in  a  canoe  to  be  alone,  for 
they  put  me  out  of  the  chapel.  Who  was 
it?  Oh,  yes,  old  Pierre.  I  will  remember 
that.  I  went  in  a  canoe  and  I  saw  a  devil.” 

“  What  was  it?  ”  asked  Bruce,  smiling. 

“  I — I  forget.”  Gaspard  beat  his  fore¬ 
head  in  a  vain  attempt  at  recollection. 

The  chief  trader  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Fool’s  frequent  pilgrimages  here  and 
there,  his  harmless  adventures,  his  constant 
lapses  of  memory.  Where  others  sometimes 
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doubted,  he  believed  Follet’s  imbecility  wa? 
genuine.  Else  why  was  it  kept  up  ? 

“You  had  better  do  your  wandering 
within  the  stockades,”  he  advised.  “  The 
woods  aren’t  altogether  safe  for  pleasure 
jaunts.” 

“  Who  would  harm  a  silly  head?  ”  mum¬ 
bled  Gaspard. 

“  That’s  no  protection.  Your  head  might 
be  taken  off  first  and  its  sanity  inquired  into 
afterwards.  That’s  a  peculiar  habit  these 
roaming  Yor’westers  have.” 

“  The  Yor’westers!  ”  echoed  Gaspard  Fol- 
let,  in  a  strident  scream,  his  whole  face  light¬ 
ing  with  the  gleam  of  certain  knowledge  born 
of  suggestion.  “  One  of  them  was  the  devil 
I  saAV  in  the  Black  Forest  in  the  winter  cabin. 
Name  of  the  Virgin,  how  he  frightened  me! 
N o w  I  remember  well.  It  was  the  worst  of 
them  all.  Any  of  you  would  have  run  as  I 
did.  Don’t  tell  me  you  wouldn’t!  Fergu¬ 
son  sits  in  yon  cabin  I  ” 

The  floor  shook  with  the  spring  of  the  men 
to  their  feet.  Dunvegan  had  instantly 
leaped  the  length  of  the  room  and  lifted  the 
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dwarf  in  his  hands,  shaking  him  to  search  out 
the  truth  of  the  statement. 

“  Do  you  lie?  ”  he  cried  tensely.  “  Speak ! 
Is  this  an  idiot’s  fancy?  ” 

Gaspard  wriggled.  His  face  no  longer 
hore  vacancy  of  expression.  The  flush  of 
real  intelligence  mantled  it. 

“  No,  bj''  the  cross,”  he  vowed.  “  I  speak 
truth.  I  know  what  I  saw.  If  you  think 
I  lie,  take  me  there.  Should  the  Black 
Nor ’wester  not  sit  in  the  cabin  as  I  say,  you 
may  kill  me.” 

Because  Gaspard  Follet  was  above  all 
things  a  coward,  this  offer  forced  immediate 
conviction  upon  the  group.  As  the  chief 
trader  set  the  fool  upon  his  feet,  he  turned 
and  saw  Malcolm  Macleod’s  form  bulkino;’ 

O 

broad  in  the  doorway. 

“  You  have  heard? 

“  I  have  heard.”  The  Factor’s  tone 
boomed  out,  savage,  exultant.  The  order 
that  followed  was  given  with  a  swiftness  as 
sinister  as  it  was  explicit. 

“  Take  a  dozen  men,”  he  directed  briefly. 

Bring  me  the  Nor’wester,  living  or  dead. 
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You  understand?”  Again  lie  spaced  the 
words  for  them:  “  Living — or — dead!  ” 
Clement  Nemaire  swung  wide  the  stock¬ 
ade  gates.  Bearing  a  forty-foot  fur  canoe, 
Dunvegan  and  his  men  filed  out  on  their  mis¬ 
sion.  The  entrance  closed  behind  the  mys¬ 
terious  going. 

Bon  fortune, whispered  Nemaire, 
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THE  NOR^WESTEE^’S  FLESH 

A  DEEPER  blot  within  the  shadow 
which  the  headland  cast  upon  the 
water,  Dunvegan’s  craft  silently 
rounded  Caribou  Point,  beached  softly 
upon  the  sand  in  the  granite-walled  cove, 
and  spilled  its  crew  into  the  aisles  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Beyond  rose  the  craggy 
ridge  called  Mooswa  Hill,  a  landmark  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  men  in  times  of  quiet,  a 
pillar  of  fire  when  the  Nor’ westers  struck. 

The  winter  cabin  Gaspard  Follet  had 
mentioned  stood  on  a  rock  shoulder  above  the 
cove.  Pine  and  spruce  crowded  it.  In 
springtime  the  shore  ice  jammed  to  its  thres¬ 
hold.  The  ooze  and  drip  of  the  years  were 
insidiously  working  its  ruin.  But  still  the 
halfbreed  and  the  voyageurs  sometimes  used 
it  for  a  night’s  shelter  on  their  journeys. 
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Once  it  had  saved  the  life  of  Basil  Dreau- 
lond  in  a  great  blizzard.  Exhausted,  he  had 
reached  it  when  he  could  never  have  made 
his  remaining  three  miles  to  Oxford  House. 

A  neck  of  the  Black  Forest  hugged  the 
incline  where  the  hut  stood.  Marshy  beaver 
meadows,  fringing  the  Bay,  hedged  the  tim¬ 
ber  line,  spreading  across  to  Mooswa  ridge 
and  giving  no  solid  footing  except  what  was 
afforded  by  a  dam  traversing  the  black 
water.  This  ridge  fell  away  gradually  to 
where  Oxford  House  was  reared,  but  reach¬ 
ing  the  Hudson’s  Bay  post  by  land  from 
Caribou  Point  was  precarious  business  in  the 
dark  for  no  bridge,  other  than  that  whicli 
the  beavers  had  built,  spanned  the  morass. 
Hence  the  chief  trader  with  his  band  had 
elected  to  come  by  water. 

Very  warily  they  emerged  from  the  shelter 
of  the  tree  boles  into  the  clearing  where  the 
cabin  rested. 

“  Lie  down,”  commanded  Dunvegan,  in 
a  whisper.  “  And  go  slow !  The  fellow 
may  have  friends  with  him.” 

They  disappeared  at  once  among  the 
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rock  ferns,  worming  noiselessly  upon  their 
faces  toward  the  rough  log  shelter.  The 
chinks  of  the  logs  streamed  candlelight,  but 
no  sound  came  from  within.  The  night 
seemed  holding  its  breath.  The  intense  still¬ 
ness  was  broken  only  by  the  leap  of  maska- 
longe  on  the  distant  bars  and  the  rubbing  of 
elbows  in  the  ferny  brake. 

At  the  cabin’s  corner  the  chief  trader 
touched  three  of  his  followers  upon  the  shoul¬ 
der.  Immediately  they  obeyed  his  un¬ 
spoken  command,  slipping  cat-footed  round 
the  hut  one  to  the  back  one  to  either  side. 
Possessed  of  sudden,  sardonic  humor.  Dun- 
vegan  stooped  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
the  dwarf  whom  they  had  taken  at  his  word 
and  brought  along. 

“Will  you  go  in  first?”  he  questioned, 
playing  upon  Gaspard’s  cowardly  spirit. 

The  Fool  shuddered  and  shied.  Stifling 
a  laugh,  the  chief  trader  thrust  him  to  the 
rear  of  his  line.  His  heavy  kick  flung  the 
door  back,  and  he  leaped  swiftly  inside.  The 
hut  had  an  occupant !  He  rose  from  a  block 
seat  at  the  sudden  intrusion,  striding  un- 
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certainly  to  the  center  of  the  floor.  N either 
man  spoke.  Diinvegan’s  followers  trooped 
in. 

The  chief  trader’s  glance  searched  out  the 
stranger’s  armament,  the  rifle  in  the  corner, 
the  belt  of  pistols  on  the  rude  table.  The  pis¬ 
tols  Dunvegan  threw  down  at  the  butt  of  the 
leaning  rifle.  Then  he  whirled  the  table  it¬ 
self  across  that  corner  of  the  room,  cutting 
off  access  to  the  weapons,  and  sat  upon  it. 
The  tall,  sturdily-built  fellow  watched  him, 
unmoved.  His  crafty,  blue  eyes  never  wav¬ 
ered.  He  seemed  conscious  of  no  immediate 
danger. 

Bon  soir,”  he  spoke  finally,  giving  them 
the  greeting  of  the  North  with  a  southern  ac¬ 
cent. 

“  It’s  not  good,”  returned  Dunvegan, 
curtly.  “  This  is  the  worst  night  you  ever 
struck  in  all  your  bad  nights,  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son.” 

“  Ferguson!  ”  echoed  the  other  in  feigned 
surprise.  Then  he  laughed  cheerfully. 
“  That  isn’t  my  name,  and  I’m  not  a  Nor’- 
wester.  I’m  a  Free  Trader  from  the  South. 
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A  Yank,  if  you  must  know — from  Vermont! 
I’ll  get  out  now  that  the  Company  has 
spotted  me.  I  have  some  regard  for  my 
pelt.  Come,  act  square  with  me.  The  H. 
B.  C.  always  gives  a  man  a  chance.  It’s  the 
first  offense,  you  know.  I’ll  turn  my  canoe 
south  on  the  minute.” 

Hardly,”  replied  the  chief  trader,  coldly^ 
There’s  some  one  waiting  for  you  at  Ox¬ 
ford  House.  You  will  not  go  far — if  I  am 
any  judge  of  the  Factor’s  designs.”  He 
folded  his  arms  and  swung  his  legs  comfort¬ 
ably  under  the  table. 

To  the  Fool,  he  added:  “  Gaspard,  is  this 
the  same  person  you  saw?  ” 

“By  the  Virgin,  yes,”  quavered  Follet, 
and  hid  himself  behind  Connear’s  bowed  legs 
between  which  there  was  vision  enough  for 
his  immediate  needs. 

“  ’Tis  that  devil  of  a  Black  Ferguson,”  the 
idiot  piped  from  his  vantage  ground.  “  He 
frightened  me;  he  frightened  me.”  Break¬ 
ing  into  a  foolish  habit  of  improvising 
rhymes,  he  shrieked: 

“The  devil’s  kin;  the  devil’s  son; 
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And  all  the  devils  rolled  in  one !  ” 

Dunvegan  silenced  him  with  a  word  and 
addressed  the  Irishman. 

“  Burke,”  he  asked,  “  can  you  corroborate 
this  poor  fool’s  statement?  We  want  the 
right  man.  The  Factor  won’t  forgive  any 
blundering.” 

“  Fair  as  a  Dane  wid  the  same  blue  eyes! 
It’s  him.  It’s  Black  Ferguson.” 

“  Do  I  look  black?  ”  demanded  the  baited 
man  angrily. 

Saprie!  We  no  be  see  you  on  de  in¬ 
side,”  was  Basil  Dreaulond’s  swift  answer. 

“  I’m  from  the  South,”  persisted  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  quest,  turning  to  Bruce.  “  A 
Free  Trader,  I  tell  you.”  His  gestures  were 
of  irritation. 

Dunvegan  smiled  a  cold,  triumphant 
smile.  He  delighted  in  the  loss  of  his  ene¬ 
my’s  cool  demeanor,  in  the  failure  of  his  self- 
possession. 

“  Ferguson,”  he  began,  “  you’re  a  weak 
liar.  Your  accent  betrays  you.  We  have 
you  identified  to  our  satisfaction,  and  your 
next  interview  will  be  with  Macleod.  I 
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warn  you  that  this  first  meeting  with  the 
Factor  may  be  your  last  and  only  one,  so 
carry  yourself  accordingly!”  Dunvegan 
broke  off,  waving  an  arm  to  his  band. 
“  Bind  him !  ”  he  added. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  men  closed  in,  but 
Black  Ferguson  fell  back,  a  defiant  sneer  on 
his  handsome  face  directed  at  the  chief 
trader. 

“  One  minute  I  ”  he  parleyed  insolently. 
“  What’s  your  name?  ” 

“  Bruce  Dunvegan.” 

“  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  Ferguson  sneered. 

“  Perhaps,”  chuckled  the  chief  trader. 
“  Most  Nor’ westers  have.  But  I  wouldn’t 
advise  you  to  resist  my  men  unless  you  want 
to  get  roughly  handled.” 

“  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  the  other  repeated 
tauntingly;  “  heard  of  you  as  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  bravest.  Is  this  how  you  show  your 
courage?  You  have  one,  two,  three — nine, 
without  counting  the  dwarf.  And  you 
spring  upon  a  solitary  man.  Dunvegan, 
you’re  a  cursed  coward !  ” 

Before  Dunvegan  had  felt  the  depressing 
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gloom  of  the  Nor’ wester’s  shadow.  Now 
he  felt  the  flaming  insult  of  the  Nor’wester’s 
flesh. 

Under  that  insult  his  blood  stung  as  un¬ 
der  the  stroke  of  a  dog-whip.  The  scintil¬ 
lating  fire  grew  in  his  darkened  eyes.  His 
teeth  gleamed  white  between  his  drawn  lips. 

“  Back,  men,”  was  his  snarling  command. 
“  I  never  ask  you  to  do  what  I’m  afraid  to  do 
myself.” 

He  leaped  from  the  table  and  strode  across 
to  his  enemy. 

Black  Ferguson  stood  perfectly  still 
till  Dunvegan  was  almost  upon  him.  Then 
he  plunged  low  with  a  wolf-like  spring. 
What  grip  the  Nor’ wester  took  the  other 
men  never  knew,  but  they  saw  the  chief 
trader’s  big  form  whirled  in  the  air  under  tha 
tremendous  leverage  of  some  arm-and-leg 
hold.  When  he  came  down,  Dunvegan  was 
flat  on  his  face  upon  the  floor.  Black  Fer¬ 
guson  sat  astride  his  back,  pinning  the  chief 
trader’s  arms  to  the  planks. 

“  You’re  quite  helpless,”  Ferguson  cried, 
laughing  at  his  adversary  and  sneering  at  the 
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circle  of  amazed  men.  “  That’s  a  wrestler’s 
trick.  I  learned  it  in — in  Vermont.  What’l  I 
you  do  about  that  binding?  I  fancy - ” 

A  grip  of  iron  on  his  throat  killed  the 
words.  Ferguson  gurgled  and  twisted  his 
head,  casting  his  eyes  down  to  see  whose 
hands  held  him.  But  there  were  no  hands. 
Dunvegan  had  swept  his  muscular  legs  up 
over  his  back  and  crossed  them  in  an  un¬ 
breakable  hold  about  the  Nor’wester’s  neck. 

Like  lightning  he  swung  them  down  with 
all  the  power  of  his  sinewy  body.  Torn 
from  his  momentary  position  as  the  upper 
dog,  Black  Ferguson  crashed  to  the  floor. 
His  head  seemed  nearly  wrenched  off.  His 
breath  was  hammered  out.  Dunvegan 
crouched  on  his  chest,  choking  him  into  sub¬ 
mission,  but  even  in  this  strait  he  had  voice 
enough  to  spring  his  big  surprise. 

‘‘  La  Boche!  La  Roche!  ”  he  roared  in  a 
gasping  shriek  which  sounded  more  like  th(! 
desperate  death  rattle  in  some  wild  throai, 
than  a  human  call.  “To  me,  comrades! 
Tome!” 

Something  dashed  out  the  candlelight.  A 
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gun  roared  in  the  doorway.  The  cabin 
rocked  under  a  powerful  assault.  It  all 
came  in  a  whirl  that  dazed  Dunvegan’s  brain. 
He  heard  the  chug  of  bullets  through  the  rot¬ 
ten  logs,  the  oaths  of  his  men,  the  battle  cry 
of  the  rushing  Nor’westers  who  had  been 
craftily  lying  in  wait. 

“  Damn  you !  ”  he  cried  to  his  prostrate 
antagonist,  “  this  is  your  devilish  trap!  ” 

In  a  flash  he  understood  that  Ferguson 
had  got  wind  of  their  coming  and  laid  a  trap 
for  them.  Dunvegan’s  force  in  his  power, 
and  Oxford  House  would  be  an  easier  prey! 
And  Desiree  Lazard  an  easier  prey  still !  A 
madness  seized  Dunvegan.  He  vowed  that 
Black  Ferguson  should  pay  the  penalty! 
His  fingers  closed  on  the  man’s  wind-pipe, 
but  a  falling  beam  hit  him  on  the  shoulder, 
hurling  him  away  from  his  enemy  and  half¬ 
way  through  the  door  amid  the  rush  of  feet. 
There  was  little  return  shooting  till  Dun- 
vegan  squirmed  into  the  open.  Then  he  be¬ 
gan  it  with  his  pistols,  leading  a  dash  for  the 
canoe  and  shouting  the  Hudson’s  Bay  cry. 

Their  guns  belching  fire  across  the  dark, 
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the  hardy  band  zigzagged  among  the  trees, 
covering  their  retreat  to  the  cove  with  a  rat¬ 
tling  fusillade  that  kept  the  pursuing  Nor’- 
westers  at  a  distance.  Connear  and  Burke 
ran  knee  deep  into  the  water  with  the  big 
craft.  Gaspard  Follet  was  the  first  to  leap 
in,  but  he  sank  clean  through  the  bottom 
with  a  howl  of  dismay.  Like  a  dripping  rag 
they  pulled  him  out,  and  Connear  completely 
exhausted  his  store  of  sailor’s  expletives. 

“  Silence,”  ordered  Dunvegan  sharply. 
“What’s  wrong  with  you  there?”  The 
IVor’westers  were  shooting  from  the  incline 
above  the  cove  and  their  bullets  spat  in  the 
water. 

“  Hole  in  her  as  big  as  a  whaleboat,”  Con¬ 
near  growled.  “  We’re  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  those  blasted  Nor’west  lubbers  know  it.” 

It  seemed  that  the  enemy  had  worsted 
them  at  every  turn.  The  lake  offered  no 
means  of  escape,  neither  did  the  morass,  and 
the  Nor’westers  held  the  slope.  Dunvegan 
wondered  why  they  had  so  easily  fought 
their  way  to  the  canoe.  Now  he  knew  the 
reason. 
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The  Nor’west  leader  thought  that  he  had 
them  hemmed  in,  that  their  extermination 
was  already  a  decided  fact.  Then  would 
come  his  surprise  of  Oxford  House!  The 
scoundrel  was  brainy,  without  a  doubt.  His 
ruse  had  been  clever.  But  he  had  forgotten 
one  thing — the  topography  of  the  country! 
There  was  a  way  out  other  than  that  up  the 
incline  and  over  the  muzzles  of  the  Nor’ west 
rifles.  The  path  la}'’  across  the  black  morass 
which  ringed  the  Bay,  and  Dun  vegan  knew 
that  path. 

“  Are  we  all  here?  ”  he  asked  suddenly  of 
his  men. 

“  All  but  Michael  Barreau  and  Gray 
Eagle,”  Connear  answered.  “  Someone 
caved  in  Michael’s  head  with  a  gun  stock; 
Gray  Eagle  was  shot — I  saw  him  fall!  And 
old  Running  Wolf  fired  the  shot!  ” 

“  The  Cree  joined  them,  eh?  I  expected 
that.  Where’s  Maskwa?  ” 

“  Here,  Strong  Father,”  called  the  O jib¬ 
way  fort  runner.  “  What  is  your  will?  ” 

“  You  know  the  beaver  dam,  the  wall 
across  the  meadows?”  Dunvegan  inquired. 
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You  remember  it,  the  new  dam  we  found 
some  moons  ago?  ” 

“  I  remember  well,”  Maskwa  answered 
solemnly.  “Did  not  Strong  Father  carry 
me  over  that - ” 

“  Never  mind,”  the  chief  trader  inter¬ 
rupted  hastily.  “  If  you  remember  the 
place,  lead  these  men  to  it.  When  you  get 
across,  hurry  up  Mooswa  Hill  and  light  the 
beacon.  I’ll  come  last!  Now  then,  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  guns!  Give  them  a  good 
volley  to  make  them  think  we  are  preparing 
to  storm.  Then  slip  away.” 

The  fusillade  boomed  and  roared.  Re¬ 
turn  voile j^s  belched  out.  Oxford  Lake 
rumbled  and  quaked  with  a  million  echoes. 
Like  heavy  artillery  the  hlack  powder  thun¬ 
dered.  Then  dead  silence  fell.  Expecting 
instant  attack,  the  N or’ westers  lay  close,  but 
the  inaction  continuing,  their  scout  worked 
down  close  to  the  beach  and  found  it  de¬ 
serted.  At  that  moment  Dunvegan’s  file 
was  crossing  the  long  beaver  dam. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  men  had  their  guns 
slung  to  their  backs.  All  except  Maskwa 
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and  the  chief  trader  carried  long  poles  in 
their  hands,  with  which  they  saved  them¬ 
selves  when  they  missed  their  footing  and 
sank  to  the  armpits  in  the  rubbish  of  the 
structure. 

Maskwa  was  leading  the  line.  Pete  Con- 
near  walked  next.  When  they  had  reached 
the  solid  ridge  and  were  waiting  for  the 
others,  Connear  poked  the  O  jib  way’s  mus¬ 
cled  back. 

“  What’s  that  yarn  you  started  to  tell 
back  there  about  bein’  carried  over  this 
rickety  dam?  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  day  of  the  great  wind,  three  moons 
ago,”  began  Maskwa  unemotionally, 
“  Strong  Father  upset  with  me  in  my  canoe 
out  in  the  big  waters  beyond  Caribou  Point. 
I  took  the  bad  medicine,  the  cramp,  and  the 
lake  spirits  (nearly  had  me.  But  Strong 
Father  swam  out  with  me,  pumped  my 
breath  back,  and  carried  me  over  the  dam  of 
the  little  wise  ones  to  the  Company’s  post, 
for  our  canoe  was  in  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
Strong  Father  will  not  talk  about  it.” 

“  By — the  sailors’ — god!  ”  exclaimed  Pete 
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Connear  slowly.  Then  he  whistled  siren 
fashion  in  failure  of  further  speech,  while 
the  tall  Ojibway  hounded  like  a  spikehorn 
up  the  Mooswa  Hill. 

When  the  last  of  Dunvegan’s  men  had 
crossed  the  bridge  built  by  nature’s  children, 
swift  Maskwa  had  accomplished  his  mis¬ 
sion.  As  they  ran  down  the  ridge  toward 
the  post,  the  beacon  flamed,  a  pillar  of  Are, 
against  the  dark  sky. 

On  through  the  stockade  gates  under 
Nemaire’s  challenge  they  sped.  And  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  stronghold  shook  itself  into 
ready  defense  at  Dunvegan’s  news.  But 
although  they  laj^  upon  their  arms,  no  at¬ 
tack  came.  Ferguson’s  intent  had  miscar¬ 
ried. 

Yet  the  surprises  of  the  night  were  not 
done.  When  Macleod  made  search  for  his 
daughter  to  see  if  she  could  throw  any  light 
on  recent  Nor’west  movements,  he  found 
her  gone  and  his  own  canoe  missing  from 
the  landing. 
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WHO  EULES  HIMSELF 

YOU  won  yolir  battle  the  other  even¬ 
ing,”  remarked  Father  Brochet  to 
Dunvegan  a  few  da3^s  after.  “  Take 
care  you  do  not  lose  this  one.” 

Brochet’s  finger  was  levelled  on  the  trail 
below  the  Fludson’s  Baj'  Company’s  store. 

The  chief  trader  stared  and  frowned. 
The  two  figures  strolling  over  the  path,  Ed¬ 
win  Glyndon  to  his'  morning’s  business  as 
clerk  and  Desiree  Lazard  for  small  pur¬ 
chases  which  were  now  growing  very  fre¬ 
quent,  had  been  too  much  together  of  late  to 
suit  the  chief  trader’s  taste. 

“  Brochet,”  he  spoke  darkly,  “  I’m  jealous 
of  that  fellow.  I  hate  his  cursed  good  looks, 
his  woman’s  eyes,  his  easy  manners!  And 
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mark  this,  Father,  I  could  have  him  drafted 
in  a  minute  to  our  farthest  post.  Often  I’m 
tempted  to  do  it!  ” 

The  kindly  priest  laid  a  hand  on  Dunve- 
gan’s  arm,  feeling  the  chief  trader’s  muscles 
tighten  under  his  inward  emotions. 

“  Son,”  Brochet  observed,  “  these  are 
strenuous  hours  with  the  agents  of  two  great 
companies  striving  for  the  overlordship. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  conflicts,  the  de¬ 
feats,  the  triumphs,  who  is  the  real  victor?  ” 

“  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,”  declared 
Hunvegan  loyally. 

The  priest  laughed.  “  Not  the  material 
conqueror,”  he  explained.  “  I  mean  what 
sort  of  spirit  holds  the  real  supremacy?  ” 

“  The  man  with  the  heaviest  hand,”  was 
the  chief  trader’s  practical  answer. 

“  No,”  Brochet  contradicted,  “  the  man 
who  rules  himself!  If  you  sent  away  this 
handsome  Edwin  Glyndon  out  of  envy,  you 
would  be  only  indulging  your  own  petty 
hate.  Conquer  your  passions,  my  son. 
That  is  the  true  kingship!  If  you  cannot 
win  a  woman’s  will  on  your  merits,  don’t 
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win  it  at  all.  No  benefit  ever  came  of  such 
a  victory  gained  by  nothing  but  strength 
or  craft.” 

Dunvegan  paced  uneasilj^  in  front  of  his 
trading  room,  his  eyes  glancing  furtively  to¬ 
ward  the  blank  doorway  of  the  store  through 
which  Glyndon  and  Desiree  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  Yet  I  go  this  afternoon  with  my  men  to 
build  Kamattawa,  leaving  a  free  field  to 
him,”  he  brooded.  “  Is  that  not  giving 
Glyndon  an  advantage  which  you  advise  me 
not  to  take  myself.  The  rule  works  both 
ways  it  seems  to  me.” 

“  That,”  Brochet  declared  judicially,  “  is 
the  natural  course  of  things.  The  other  is 
quite  different.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
his  work  as  a  clerk?  ” 

“None!  He  handles  the  books  and  the 
pen  better  than  any  we  ever  had.” 

“  Then  it  would  be  an  injustice,”  the 
priest  concluded.  “  Glyndon  deserves  his 
chance.  How  about  his  vice?  ” 

“  There  is  no  opportunity  to  pamper  his 
appetite  here,”  laughed  Dunvegan,  “  If 
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he  were  alongside  the  Nor’ wester’s  free  rum 
barrel,  I  would  not  answer  for  him.  But  I 
trust  your  judgment,  Brochet.  Things 
stay  as  they  are.  Now  I  must  finish  my 
trading  with  the  Indians  or  I  shall  not  get 
away  on  schedule.” 

“  I  intend  paddling  with  you  a  little  way 
to  bid  you  farewell,”  the  priest  announced  as 
he  started  over  the  trail.  “  It  may  be  I  shall 
have  someone  with  me  in  my  canoe.” 

His  brown  ej^es  twinkled.  The  suspicion 
of  a  smile  curved  his  lips.  Dunvegan,  look¬ 
ing  sharply  at  him,  flushed,  and  a  hopeful 
gleam  lighted  his  countenance. 

“  Father,”  he  said  slowly,  “  you  have  wis¬ 
dom  beyond  all  years.  That  would  please 
me  very  much.” 

He  watched  the  portly  form  pass  on  and 
wondered  at  the  big  heart  that  beat  under 
the  black  cassock. 

“Dunvegan!”  called  the  deep  voice  of 
Malcolm  Macleod. 

The  chief  trader  turned  about  to  see  the 
Factor  standing  on  the  veranda  of  his  house, 
the  sunlight  flooding  his  broad  shoulders. 
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How  many  Indians  have  yet  to  get  their 
debt?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Twenty,”  Bruce  replied.  “  Eight  Ojib- 
ways  and  a  dozen  Wood  Crees.” 

“  Are  they  all  in?  ” 

‘‘All  but  Running  Wolf’s  tribe!  The 
other  Indian  camps  are  ready  to  strike  their 
tepees.  The  twenty  men  are  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  yard.” 

“  Run  them  off  as  fast  as  possible,”  the 
Eactor  ordered.  “  I’ll  attend  to  the  prep¬ 
arations  of  your  brigade  myself  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  lacking.  Noon  should  see 
you  started.” 

Dunvegan  ascended  the  steps  with  a  sigh. 

“  Oh,  yes !  ”  shouted  Macleod,  halting  him. 
“  What  about  Beaver  Tail  the  Iroquois  who 
failed  to  return  the  required  value  of  pelts 
in  the  spring?  ” 

“  I  cut  him  off  the  Company’s  book  as  j^ou 
ordered.” 

“  Give  him  his  full  debt,”  the  Factor  said. 
“  The  poor  devil  has  been  sickly,  I  under¬ 
stand,  and  not  up  to  his  usual  prowess  as  a 
hunter.  We’ll  let  him  have  another  chance!  ” 
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It  was  an  unexpected  freaK  of  generosity 
in  Macleod’s  adamant  nature.  The  chief 
trader  raised  his  eyebrows,  expressing  in¬ 
voluntary  surprise,  but  he  made  no  com¬ 
ment.  From  his  trading  room  door  he  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  assembled  group  of  Indian  trap¬ 
pers  beyond  the  tall  palings  enclosing  the 
yard.  A  pair  of  Ojibways  stalked  forward. 
Big  Otter,  the  great  old  hunter  who  had  been 
on  the  Company’s  list  for  thirty  years,  and 
Running  Fire,  on  the  trail  a  scant  three 
winters  and  just  beginning  to  acquire  fame 
as  a  trapper.  In  friendly  fashion  Dunve- 
gan  looked  into  their  spare,  smoky  faces  and 
hawk-like  eyes  which  seemed  to  hold  only 
surface  lights. 

“  Running  Fire,  my  brother,”  he  com¬ 
menced,  “  your  debt  on  the  Company’s  books 
is  three  hundred  beaver.  Here  I  give  you 
three  hundred  castors  to  trade  in  what  you 
will.  Take  them,  my  brother,  and  because 
you  are  so  faithful  on  the  hunt  I  add  ten  cas¬ 
tors  more.  Does  it  satisfy  you.  Running 
Fire?” 

“  Surely,”  spoke  the  O jibway.  “  Strong 
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Father  has  the  kind  heart.  Behold  when 
the  snows  melt  will  I  bring  him  a  pack 
mightier  than  ever.” 

He  took  the  'string  of  wooden  castors 
Dunvegan  offered  and,  nodding  his  satis¬ 
faction,  strode  off  to  the  store  where  he 
would  barter  the  counters  which  represented 
half-dollars  in  money  value  for  the  supplies 
he  would  require  during  his  winter’s  hunt. 
There  he  would  buy  powder  and  ball,  cloth¬ 
ing,  blankets.  He  would  stock  up  with 
sugar,  tea,  and  flour.  A  wonderful  knife 
or  axe  might  take  his  fancy.  And  what 
remained  of  his  purse  would  be  squandered 
on  fascinating,  but  useless,  finery. 

Big  Otter  traded  next.  The  way  he 
leaned  over  Dun  vegan’s  counter  showed  that 
they  were  old  friends. 

“  Now  comes  my  weak  brother,  he  of  the 
old  limbs,  the  aged  bones,  the  waning 
strength,”  bantered  the  chief  trader.  “  For 
him  there  is  a  debt  of  one  hundred  castors 
recorded.” 

But  Big  Otter  smiled  at  Dunvegan’s  joke, 
knowing  that  his  limbs  were  sound  as  any 
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young  buck’s,  remembering  that  his  catch 
ran  well- over  three  hundred. 

“  Strong  Father’s  tongue  makes  merry,” 
he  returned.  “  Where  is  the  youthful  brave 
who  can  follow  my  tracks?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  him,”  admitted  the  chief 
trader,  laughing,  “  but  Running  Fire  is 
making  a  mighty  name.  Some  fine  day  he 
may  follow  you.” 

Big  Otter  sniffed  in  contradiction.  “  Let 
us  wait  and  see,”  he  suggested. 

Dunvegan  passed  over  a  string  of  castors 
longer  than  the  previous  one. 

“  Three  hundred  and  fifty  castors  is  your 
debt,  great  one,”  he  smiled,  “  and  to  them  I 
add  twenty.  Thus  you  stand  high  with  us. 
But  in  return  for  the  present  you  must  tell 
me  how  you  manage  to  keep  your  peace  of 
mind,  your  strength  of  body.” 

The  unweakened  O  jib  way  chuckled 
quietly. 

“  I  love  not,”  he  answered.  “  I  hate  not. 
I  dream  not.” 

Abruptly  he  strode  out. 

And  Dunvegan,  pondering,  wondered  if 
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ever  was  born  the  white  man  who  could  thus 
get  his  debt  in  life. 

All  the  long  forenoon  the  Indian  trappers 
came  to  get  their  credit.  The  six  remaining 
O  jib  ways  filed  up.  Appeared  the  twelve 
Wood  Crees.  The  emaciated  Iroquois 
Beaver  Tail  came  humbh"  and  in  gratitude. 
But  Running  Wolf’s  band  from  the  Katcha- 
wan  failed  to  arrive.  Not  a  hunter  of  his 
tribe  showed  face  in  the  palisaded  yard.  No 
canoe  from  his  camps  touched  prow  on  Ox¬ 
ford  shore. 

Although  Malcolm  Macieod  had  before 
boasted  his  unconcern  at  such  an  is,:ue,  the 
confronting  of  the  stern  truth  Aveighed  upon 
his  taciturn  spirits.  The  Cree  chief  had  fal¬ 
len  in  with  Black  Ferguson’s  -party  and 
joined  it,  because  he  had  been  seen  fighting 
in  their  ranks  but  a  fcAv  nights  earlier.  The 
fact  that  none  of  his  kind  had  reported 
showed  that  Running  Wolf  had  reached 
them  by  messenger.  Doubtless  by  now  the 
fiery  Three  Feathers  and  his  brethren  had 
swelled  the  Nor ’west  forces. 

This  knowledge  plunged  Macieod  in  a 
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black  mood.  He  rushed  the  preparations 
for  the  departure  of  the  brigade.  He  com¬ 
manded.  He  rebuked.  He  disciplined. 
He  rated  and  cursed  till  even  the  hardy  voy- 
ageurs  sweated  under  the  yoke.  But  when 
the  noon  hour  was  come,  he  had  them  mar¬ 
shalled  on  the  beach  all  ready  for  their  jour¬ 
ney. 

Loaded  to  the  water’s  edge  with  supplies, 
dunnage,  and  arms,  the  big  fleet  of  canoes 
pointed  over  Oxford’s  waters.  The  crowd 
cheered  madly,  dinning  farewells  and  firing 
continual  feu-de-joies-  They  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  the  brawn  going  forth  to  build  Ka- 
mattawa  to  shut  out  the  Nor’westers  from 
the  Valley.  These  looked  able  to  do  it; 
brown-armed  white  men;  swarthy  post  In¬ 
dians;  the  hardy  mHis;  the  dashing  voy- 
ageurs.  The  watchers’  pulses  leaped  with 
admiration  for  the  indefatigable  leader  who 
had  travelled  thus  at  the  head  of  countless 
brigades  on  some  stern  mission  for  the  Com¬ 
pany.  For  him  they  raised  a  stormy  cry  of 
appreciation  which  was  heartily  echoed  back 
by  the  men  of  the  fleet. 
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But  Dunvegan  heeded  not  the  uproarious 
tipprobation.  The  last  glance  he  cast  back 
centered  on  one  handsome,  smiling  face  in 
the  throng,  the  face  of  Edwin  Glyndon. 
Two  other  faces  he  missed,  and  his  eyes 
looked  ahead,  searching  the  island-dotted  ex- 
j)anse  of  water. 

Many  miles  of  silver  surface  Oxford  Lake 
unrolled  before  them;  many  long,  peaceful, 
shining  miles !  An  intense  calm  mirrored  it. 
The  fiery,  autumn  sun  glazed  the  whole. 
The  vivid  shores  floated  double  along  its 
sides.  The  sky  lay  down  in  its  depths  with 
great  fish  swimming  among  the  white  clouds ; 
while  so  still  swooned  the  water  that  the  very 
veining  and  shading  of  color  in  the  reflected 
foliage  could  be  definitely  traced. 

As  over  silvered  glass  was  the  passing 
of  the  brigade.  Each  blotch  of  canoe  bot¬ 
tom,  each  bit  of  overhanging  duffle,  each 
quivering  sinew  straining  on  the  paddle 
flashed  up  from  below. 

Lightening  the  labor  of  their  stroke,  the 
debonair  voyageurs  broke  into  their  familiar 
boating  song: 
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En  roulant  ma  boule  roulante, - " 

And  chanting  more  swiftly,  they  sang 
in  voices  which  blended  with  the  artistic 
charm  nature  alone  can  give: 

Ah  fils  du  roi,  tu  es  mechant^ 

En  roulant  ma  houle, 

Toutes  les  plumes  s'en  vont  au  vent, 
Rouli  roulant,  ma  houle  roulaiit.” 

By  Windy  Island  they  quickened  their 
pace,  chorusing  loudly: 

"  En  roulant  ma  houle  roulante, 

En  roulant  ma  hoide; 

Derriere  chez-nous  y-a-t-un"  etang; 

En  roulant  ma  houle” 

So  the  brigade  went.  And  Oxford 
House  crouched  low  in  the  distance. 
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THE  CAUSE  INVINCIBLE 

OFF  Caribou  Point  Wahbiscaw,  the 
bowsman  of  Dimvegan’s  canoe, 
cried  out  sharply  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  craft  turned  aside  from  a 
jagged  reef  of  rock  that  poked  like  a 
pike’s  nose  almost  to  the  surface.  Then 
they  sped  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  The 
Cree  knew  every  channel,  every  fang,  every 
shoal,  every  bar  in  the  shallows  of  Oxford 
Fake.  And  of  every  other  lake  and  river  in 
his  district  there  was  a  map  in  his  mind. 

It  is  the  unequalled  gift  of  the  true  red 
man  to  remember  country  over  which  he  has 
travelled  but  once.  Not  only  does  he  re¬ 
call  the  trails  or  the  waterways  but  the 
things  which  go  to  make  those  trails  or 
waterways.  He  can  place  the  smooth  cur- 
xent,  the  broken,  the  rapid,  the  eddy,  the 
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rocks,  the  bends  of  shore.  Even  the  Indian 
youth  quickly  acquires  such  power  of  recol¬ 
lection.  The  retentive  faculty  is  developed 
to  an  enormous  degree  by  those  who  roam 
in  the  wilderness. 

Ahead  of  the  brigade  loomed  Wasita 
Island,  a  cliff  of  crag  and  spruce  sunk  to 
its  knees  in  some  volcanic  crater  which  had 
opened  under  it  aeons  ago.  Its  headlands 
were  scarred  and  seamed,  old  in  time, 
marked  with  the  brand  of  chaos  that  had 
once  rocked  the  mighty  northland  as  the 
tornado  rocks  the  balsams. 

Dunvegan,  mechanically  doing  his  work 
as  steersman,  scanned  the  shores  for  a 
glimpse  of  a  canoe.  At  last  he  placed  it  on 
the  island  margin  drawn  up  in  a  little  cove 
called  Spirit  Bay.  It  was  directlj^  in  the 
course  of  the  brigade.  His  heart  beats 
quickened. 

“Faster,”  he  commanded  the  paddlers,, 
and  steered  closer  to  the  island  shore. 

“  Spirit  Bay?  ”  questioned  the  stolid 
Cree  bowsman. 

“Sol”  answered  his  leader.’  He  made 
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a  motion  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  its  way. 

The  chief  trader’s  canoe  slipped  over  a 
white  sandbar  and  nosed  in  against  the  rock 
alongside  the  other  empt}'-  craft  which  re¬ 
quired  no  tying  in  the  absence  of  any  lake 
swell. 

“  Behold  the  canoe  of  ayume-aookemou, 
the  praying  man,”  spoke  Wahbiscaw,  puz¬ 
zled. 

But  with  a  command  for  him  to  wait  in 
silence  Dunvegan  was  climbing  the  rocks. 
Up  on  the  peak  of  the  boulder-like  island 
he  found  Desiree  and  Father  Brochet. 

“  See,”  she  laughed,  her  beauty  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  by  the  splendor  of  sun  and 
sky,  “  we  have  come  this  far  to  bid  you 
farewell.  Are  you  not  grateful?  It  is  far 
to  come  to  say  a  sentence  or  two!  ” 

She  gave  him  her  hands,  smiling  saucily 
into  his  eyes.  ISTo  vision  he  had  ever  seen  or 
dreamed  of  was  so  entrancing,  so  tempting, 
and  yet  so  human! 

“Grateful?  Ah — yes!”  he  breathed. 

“  But  pray  God  you  may  come  this  far  to 
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meet  me  on  my  return!  Would  you?’* 
He  retained  the  hands  that  made  him 
quiver. 

“Who  knows?”  Desiree  pouted  teasing- 
ly.  “  The  snows  will  be  lying  deep.  You 
may  come  in  a  blizzard!  Who  knows?  ” 

Like  a  red  ring  her  lips  allured.  Father 
Brochet  piously  turned  his  back.  If  there 
was  a  passionate  kiss,  he  did  not  see  it.  He 
heard  only  the  heart  strain  in  Dunvegan’s 
voice;  saw  only  the  great  yearning  in  his 
eyes. 

“  Your  vow?  ”  he  asked.  “  Will  you  hold 
it  till  I  come?  ” 

“  Yes — and  after,”  she  plagued. 

“  Till  I  come,”  Dunvegan  pleaded. 

“  Yes,”  Desiree  answered,  softening.  “  I 
told  you  I  would  never  marry  a  Hudson’s 
Bay  man.” 

“  Keep  it  well,  then,”  he  adjured — “  till 
I  come !  ” 

It  took  effort  to  release  her  warm  palms ! 
Dunvegan  turned  hastily  to  the  priest. 

“  Good-bye,  Brochet.”  Their  hands 
welded. 
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“  A  Dieu/^  murmured  his  friend. 

There  was  a  mist  in  Dimvegan’s  eyes  as 
he  walked.  Father  Brochet  noted  that  he 
stumbled  a  little  in  reaching  the  canoe. 

“Wik!  Wik!”  Wahbiscaw  called. 
The  craft  slanted  through  the  channel  and 
was  gone. 

Brochet,  watching  closely,  saw  a  great 
void  grow  in  Desiree’s  eyes. 

“  Ah,”  he  mused,  ‘‘  if  this  had  been  re¬ 
turn  !  ” 

September  smiled  between  the  scarlet 
curtains  of  the  moose  maples  upon  Dun- 
vegan’s  arrival  in  the  Katchawan  V alley. 
October  glared  through  the  bare  lattice 
work  of  the  branches  at  the  upstanding 
walls  of  trading  room,  store  and  block¬ 
house.  November  swept  wrathfully  down 
the  open  forest  lanes,  blustering  a  frosty 
challenge  to  the  hive  of  men  toiling  at  the 
roofing  over,  the  gabling  in,  the  palisading. 

But  the  challenge  rang  too  late.  Kamat- 
tawa’s  stockades  grinned  back  undaunted. 
Behind  them  crouched  the  broad-bulked 
buildings,  weather-proof,  grim,  impregnable 
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alike  to  destructive  elements  and  predatory 
foes. 

There  still  remained  the  finer  inside  work ; 
the  flooring,  the  store  shelving,  the  compart¬ 
ment  shaping,  the  counter  making  for  the 
trading  room,  the  stairs  of  the  same  and  the 
grill  in  the  supply  loft  above.  But  all  this 
could  be  accomplished  with  comparative  lux¬ 
ury  in  the  warmth  of  the  fireplaces  whose 
birch  flames  crackled  defiance  to  the  cold. 

The  incidents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men’s 
journey  to  the  Valley  and  the  log  of  events 
during  the  post’s  building  stand  in  bold 
orthography  upon  the  daj^book  of  the  Fort. 
One  hundred  spacious  pages  the  story 
covers.  And  because  Bruce  Dunvegan  was 
not  given  to  write  of  trifles,  the  sheets  claim 
a  sequence  of  bold  facts  which  prompt  the 
imagination  with  the  allurement  of  bound¬ 
less  suggestion. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  line  telling  that 
they  encountered  a  squall  on  Trout  Lake. 
But  the  yellow  paper  says  nothing  of  how 
for  hours  they  bucked  the  monstrous  seas 
which  broke  over  the  canoe  bows  till  each 
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bailer’s  muscles  cramped  under  the  strain 
of  clearing  shipped  water,  or  how  the  craft, 
sliding  meteor-like  down  the  passed  surge 


crests,  slapped  and  pounded  in  the  wave 
troughs  till  the  bottoms  broke  in  rents  and 
the  daring  crews  won  the  shore  race  with 
death  by  a  scant  paddle’s  stroke. 

Likewise  a  brief  obituary  states  that 
Gabriel  Fonderel  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  Running  Wolf’s  tribe  at  the 
Channel  Du  Loup.  Yet  there  is  no  word 
of  how  the  now  hostile  Crees,  strong  in 
numbers  and  led  by  the  fiery  Three  Feathers 
held  back  Dun  vegan’s  men  for  four  days  till 
finally  the  chief  trader  ran  the  rocky 
passage  in  the  dark  beneath  a  vicious  fire 
that  wounded  a  half-dozen  voyageurs  be¬ 
sides  snuffing  out  Fonderel’s  breath. 

Two  burnings  of  the  unfinished  palisades 
by  stealthy  enemies;  three  night  attacks  of 
combined  bodies  of  Nor’westers  and  Run¬ 
ning  Wolf’s  Crees;  the  finding  of  a  full 
powder  bag  standing  among  the  flour  sacks 
drying  before  the  fire — all  these  were  mild¬ 
ly  noted ! 
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But  between  the  brief  lines  of  this  day¬ 
book  which  reposed  upon  Dunvegan’s  desk 
in  the  trading  room  of  Fort  Kamattawa 
could  be  read  the  whole  round  of  a  virile, 
courageous  existence ;  could  be  felt  the  pulse 
of  danger  and  hidden  menace;  could  be 
witnessed  the  keen  drama  of  the  inimical 
wilderness  conflict.  Crowded  into  these 
northmen’s  short  span  of  months  were  years 
of  endeavor.  They  took  cognizance  of  no 
restraining  limits  to  this  and  that  undertak¬ 
ing.  Theirs  were  the  herculean  things,  the 
endless  creations,  the  hot  ambitions.  Out 
of  the  vast  resources  of  the  northland  they 
established  a  well-defined  era,  a  cycle  of 
supremac}’-,  an  epoch  of  undying  history 
which  would  round  their  full  conquest  of 
the  land. 

The  powerful  instruments  of  their  healthy 
bodies  were  applied  by  the  shrewdness  of 
their  concentrated  minds,  guarded  always 
by  the  blessing  of  sane  leadership.  Through 
his  wise  counsels  Bruce  Dunvegan  con¬ 
served  the  powers  of  his  retainers  and  turned 
them  along  the  required  channels,  directing 
brain  and  sinew,  blood  and  spirit,  to  the 
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profit  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Com¬ 
pany. 

Over  every  part  of  the  Fort  hung  his 
rigid,  progressive  discipline.  At  daybreak 
all  the  post  Indians,  the  voyageurs,  the  H. 
B.  C.  servants  were  engaged  upon  their 
various  tasks,  fashioning,  constructing,  fin¬ 
ishing!  They  labored  with  care,  but  with 
the  merriest  of  dispositions.  At  seven  they 
breakfasted.  In  an  hour  the  hum  of  work 
rose  again.  Leisure  could  wait  for  the  deep 
winter  snows! 

Outside  the  trading  room  a  great  flag¬ 
staff  was  reared  before  the  ground  froze 
too  solidly.  Up  the  pine  stick  ran  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  crimson  ensign,  marking  another 
step  of  conquest,  flinging  defiance  to  the 
Nor# westers,  shutting  out  the  stronghold  of 
Fort  La  Roche  from  the  Katchawan  Val¬ 
ley. 

Tumultuous  cheering  greeted  the  first 
flap  of  the  banner.  Shouts  more  sincere 
than  patriotic  cries  rang  out  loudly.  The 
Company’s  adherents  but  voiced  their  alle¬ 
giance. 

Vive  La  Compagnie!  exulted  the  im- 
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petuous  Baptiste  Verenne,  a  typical  voy- 
ageur. 

"  Grace  d  Dieu! "  pealed  his  comrades, 
stridently — "  Grace  a  Dieu!  "  Like  some 
wild  orison  to  an  invisible  god — the  Com¬ 
pany  god  it  might  be — their  musical  tongues 
chanted  the  phrase. 

Could  the  Nor’westers  have  seen  these 
outland  sons  thus  greet  their  flag,  chests 
big  with  the  emotional  breath  of  love, 
cheeks  bright  with  the  inspiring  blood  that 
comes  of  proud  prestige,  eyes  burning  with 
the  fire  of  eternal  loyalty,  they  would  have 
stopped  to  think.  Could  Black  Ferguson 
have  witnessed  the  scene,  he  would  have  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  was  combating  not  iron 
determination  alone;  not  reckless  strength, 
not  unswerving  pertinacity,  but  a  stern  faith 
in  a  power  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
conprehension ;  a  belief  in  a  precedence 
dominant  and  complete,  a  love  of  an  ideal 
which  even  death  could  not  conquer  because 
it  extended  beyond  through  that  exalted 
medium  of  heroism.  And  where  the  ideal  is 
raised  to  the  clear  eye  of  faith  rests  the  cause 
invincible. 
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TIDINGS  OF  WAR 

AS  an  auspicious  omen  on  Kamattawa 
Indian  summer  came  down  with  its 
fragrant  sigh  and  its  transient  flash 
of  yellow  radiance.  Then  the  winds  fell 
strangely  mute.  Some  unseen  magic  per¬ 
meated  the  calm.  Earth  and  air  lay  breath¬ 
less  with  the  prophecy  of  change. 

A  little  cold  caress  on  his  tanned  cheek, 
a  tang  on  his  lips,  a  familiar  tingle  in  his 
sinews  foretold  the  prophecy’s  fulfillment 
to  Baptiste  Verenne  when  he  sauntered  in 
one  night  from  his  trail-blazing.  He  in¬ 
spected  the  sullen  sky  a  moment  and  shook 
his  head  as  he  strode  through  the  gates  to 
the  blockhouse. 

“Wintaire!”  he  announced  briefly  to 
Dunvegan.  “  She  be  cornin’  vite  on  de  nord, 
wind,  M’sieu’.” 
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The  chief  trader  tilted  his  browned  face 
skyward  and  clutched  the  air  tentatively 
to  get  the  feel  of  the  weather. 

“  Not  far  off!  Not  far  off,  Baptiste,”  he 
calculated.  “  It  may  close  in  any  night, 
and  we’ll  see  a  white  world  when  we  wake 
of  a  morning.” 

Verenne’s  arm  slanted,  pointing  over  the 
palisades. 

“  See  dat?  ”  he  cried. 

A  circling  wind,  the  first  of  many  days, 
leddied  the  leaves  lying  against  the  stockade, 
piled  them  in  a  wreath  thirty  feet  high  in 
the  air  with  gentle  motion  peculiarly  dis- 
itinctive  to  a  close  observer,  then  ruthlessly 
disintegrated  the  whole. 

“An  dat?”  Baptiste  added. 

A  whizzing  phalanx  of  wild  geese  blurred 
the  distant  horizon,  bored  like  a  rocket  from 
sky  to  sky,  and  pierced  the  invisible  dis¬ 
tance. 

“  W’eri  dey  fly  dat  way,”  averred 
Baptiste,  “  de  wintaire  right  on  dere  tails! 
She  be  come  toute  suite,  M’sieu’.” 

And  it  did!  A  greasy  wrack  of  clouds 
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masked  the  sunset.  The  north  wind  hlev/ 
out  of  the  Arctic  circle  with  a  humming  like 
vibrating  Mares.  The  wraith  of  desolation 
M^ent  eerily  shrieking  round  and  round. 
Then  out  of  inky  space  the  snow  came  doMoi, 
driving  fiercely  on  a  forty-mile  gale  to 
smother  the  gauntness  of  the  rugged  forest 
in  a  swirl  of  white.  For  thirty-six  hours 
the  frozen  flakes  pelted  the  stout  stockades. 
The  snow  lay  in  foamy  levels  in  the  timber, 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  hollows,  and  wind- 
packed  to  tremendous  hardness  on  the  ice¬ 
bound  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  days  became  less  strenuous  now  in 
Fort  Kamattawa.  The  nights  grew  long. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  men  attended  to  their 
winter  needs  and  equipments,  while  the  post 
Indians  fashioned  snowshoes  with  native 
quickness  and  skill. 

There  came  a  brief,  cold,  sleety  rain  which 
settled  the  drifts  and  the  subsequent  hard 
frosts  formed  a  crust  that  made  excellent 
tripping  on  the  raquettes.  The  first  tripper 
over  the  trail  was  Basil  Dreaulond  carrying 
Company  dispatches  on  his  way  to  Nelson 
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House.  He  lurched  in  one  night  in  the 
midst  of  a  whistling  storm  with  his  dog 
team  and  a  halfbreed  assistant.  The  world 
outside  the  Fort  was  a  shrieking  maelstrom 
of  snow  and  cutting  blasts.  Inside  the 
men  sat  close  together  about  the  roaring 
fireplace. 

So  blinding  was  the  tempest  that  Kamat- 
tawa’s  sentinel  in  the  blockhouse  tower 
could  see  nothing  from  his  frosted  windows 
and  did  not  mark  the  courier’s  approach  till 
Basil  and  the  breed  were  hammering  upon 
the  closed  gates  with  their  rifle-butts. 
Eugene  Demorel  slid  back  the  shutter  in 
the  watchtower  and  leaned  out,  his  gun 
trained  on  the  entrance. 

“  De  password,”  he  bellowed.  ,  “  Who 
comes  dere?  ” 

“  Liable  tak’  de  password,”  roared  Basil 
who  was  half  frozen.  “  I’m  Dreaulond. 
Open  dis  gate  queeck !  ” 

On  the  inferno  of  the  elements  his  words 
puffed  up  like  faint  echoes,  but  Eugene 
Demorel  knew  the  courier’s  tone.  The 
stockade  opened  for  a  second,  a  raging 
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snowgap  in  the  draught.  Basil  stumbled 
into  the  log  store. 

Hold,  camaradef*  they  greeted  joyous¬ 
ly.  “  How  do  you  like  the  weather?  ” 

Maiwaisf'’  groaned  Dreaulond,  leaning 
toward  the  flames.  “  Saprie,  but  she  be 
cold!” 

Hunvegan  took  the  papers  Macleod  had 
sent  to  him  and  read  them.  They  con¬ 
cerned  ordinary  matters  of  fort  routine  and 
gave  him  no  news  of  the  home  post. 

How  is  everything  at  Oxford  House, 
Basil  ?  ”  he  inquired  with  ill-concealed  eager¬ 
ness. 

“  Everyt’ing  be  quiet,”  returned  the 
courier.  “  De  Nor’westaires  don’  move 
mooch.” 

His  eyes,  however,  held  a  hint  of  private 
information,  and  the  chief  trader  did  not 
miss  the  glance. 

“  Come  to  the  trading  room  when  you 
get  warmed,  Dreaulond,”  he  requested. 
“  I’d  like  to  see  you.” 

"  Om,”  assented  Basil.  “  W’en  I  get  dis 
cold  out  ma  bones.” 
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Dunvegan  disappeared.  The  Hudson’s 
Bay  men  volleyed  their  questions  at  Dreau- 
lond.  They  were  ravenous  for  word  of  their 
kind  from  whom  the  busy  months  had  cut 
them  off.  Between  questions  he  slowly  re¬ 
volved  before  the  fireplace,  warming  his 
chest,  scorching  his  back,  sucking  the  heat 
into  his  chilled  marrow. 

“Any  news  of  the  Factor’s  daughter?” 
Connear  asked  him. 

‘"Non!”  Basil  frowned  and  added: 
“  She’s  wit’  Black  Ferguson,  I  bet  on  dat. 
She  got  de  spirit  of  her  pNe.  She’d  go  to 
La  Roche  an’  mak’  heem  geeve  her 
sheltaire.” 

“  And  Running  Wolf  gone  over  to  him, 
too.  W e  found  that  out.  That  whelp  Three 
Feathers  made  it  hot  enough  for  us  at  Du 
Loup.”  Connear  spat  copiously  into  the 
snarling  birch  logs  and  grinneu  ai  the 
T^emembrance  of  the  fight.  “  How’s  the 
English  clerk?  ”  he  asked  after  a  minute. 
“  Drinkin’  any?” 

,  “  Dey  don’  geeve  heem  any  chance,”  re¬ 
plied  Dreaulond.  “  Dat’s  de  ordaire  from 
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hees  parents.  An’  we  don’t  want  drunk 
mans  on  de  post  at  dis  taim  of  de  great 
dangaire.” 

In  Basil’s  tone  they  discovered  an  un¬ 
wonted  gravity,  as  if  he  had  knowledge  of 
new  developments  which  he  was  keeping 
from  them. 

“  What’s  up?  ”  asked  Pete,  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  secrets.  “  If  there’s  anything  on 
foot,  let  us  have  it,  for  it’s  got  to  be  bloomin’ 
dull  here.  I  miss  my  grog.  I’d  give  a. 
month’s  pay  for  a  good  glass  now.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anyt’ing  new,”  the  cour¬ 
ier  returned.  “  Eef  you  want  to  grog,  go 
ovaire  to  de  Nor’westaire.  Dey  drink  her 
pretty  free.” 

“  Yes.  Black  Ferguson  swears  by  it.” 

“  Dis  Black  Ferguson  wan  devil,”  de¬ 
clared  Dreaulond,  passing  into  the  trading 
room.  “  Now  he  be  run  after  Desiree 
jLazard,  but  she  not  be  look  at  heem!  ” 

^  From  his  desk  Dunvegan  glanced  steadily 
at  the  courier. 

“No  letter,  Basil?”  He  bit  his  lip  on 
the  question. 
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" Non**  replied  his  friend.  “  I’m  sorry, 
me.” 

“  Something’s  wrong,”  blurted  the  chief 
trader.  “  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Has  the 
Nor’wester  had  speech  with  Desiree?  ” 
Dunvegan’s  voice  was  strained,  his  fingers 
clenched  white  on  the  wood  of  his  desk. 

“  Not  dat,”  Basil  explained  awkward¬ 
ly.  “  De  dangaire  is  in  anoder  quartaire! 
Desiree  an’  dis  Edwin  Glyndon  dey  to- 
gedder  mooch — ver’  mooch.  All  de  autumn 
taim  dey  canoe,  dey  walk,  dey  spik  alone. 
Dat  be  not  ma  beezness!  Vraiment  dat 
none  of  ma  affair.  Mais,  I  t’ink  you  w^ant 
know,  mebbe,  an’  I  be  tell  you  w’at  I  see. 
Dey  togedder  all  de  taim!  ” 

Dreaulond  stepped  to  the  door.  His 
actions  like  his  sentences  were  brief  and 
full  of  significance.  The  chief  trader’s  voice 
followed  him,  an  odd,  low  tone  the  courier 
had  never  heard  him  use. 

“  Thank  you,  Basil,”  was  his  only  com¬ 
ment.  “  Thank  you,  for  that  information.” 

Alone,  he  strode  immediately  into  the 
darkness  of  his  sleeping  apartment  where 
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Ee  walked  the  floor,  brooding  gloomily. 
Dawn  heard  his  footsteps  still  falling. 

Three  days  after  Dreaulond’s  departure 
for  Nelson  House  Maskwa,  the  swiftest 
fort  runner  in  the  service,  dashed  over  the 
bluffs,  springing  madly  on  his  long,  webbed 
running  shoes.  He  had  out-distanced  the 
trio  of  breeds  following  with  three  dog 
teams,  and  he  pushed  dispatches  of  import¬ 
ance  into  Dunvegan’s  hands. 

“  Half  our  number  leave  to-morrow  for 
Oxford  House,”  the  chief  trader  announced 
to  his  retainers  as  he  read.  “  Men  from  two 
of  the  Nor’ west  posts,  Brondel  and  Dum- 
arge,  have  sacked  our  fur  trains  from  the 
Shamattawa  and  the  Wokattiwagan.  The 
Factor  will  go  to  raze  Fort  Dumarge.  We 
outfit  at  Oxford  House  and  move  against 
Fort  Brondel.” 

A  cheer  hit  the  rafters.  Unprecedented 
activity  followed.  The  breeds  blew  in  with 
the  exhausted  giddes.  Recuperation  came 
to  these  Company  dogs  with  the  night’s 
rest,  and  into  the  bitter  dawn  they  were 
hakd.  The  cold  struck  nippingly  at  bare 
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fingers  that  loaded  arms  and  travelling 
necessities  on  the  sledges,  lashed  the 
moosehide  covers  over  the  provender,  and 
tied  the  stubborn  babiche  knots.  Like¬ 
wise  the  frost  squeezed  the  hands  that 
harnessed  the  dogs.  The  giddes  themselves 
whined  and  stirred  uneasily  in  the  cold. 
They  were  eager  for  the  rush  that  would 
make  their  blood  run  warm. 

Those  of  the  Fort  who  w'ere  to  stay  be¬ 
hind  helped  in  the  work.  Long  practice 
and  consummate  skill  accomplished  starting 
preparations  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  dog  teams  sprang  through  the  gate¬ 
way  at  the  release,  and  a  shout  of  farewell 
thundered. 

Bonheu7',  camarades!”  was  the  word. 
^^ABieu!  ABieu!’^ 

Pour  Shamattawa!  Pour  ^Vokattiwag- 
an!”  rang  the  responses  from  the  loyal 
Hudson’s  Bay  men. 

""Marche!  Marche!’’  called  the  breeds  to 
the  giddes,  and  cavalcade  swung  over 
the  long  ti-ail. 
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“  YOU  MAY  COME  IX  A  BLIZZAED !  ” 


'FX'  ()  V  E  Z  les  Kamattawa  trains,” 
shrieked  Maurice  Xicolet,  the  cache 
runner,  speeding  through  the  storm- 
thrashed  gates  of  Oxford  House. 

“  Mon  IJieu,  dat  so?  ”  exclaimed  Clement 
Xemaire.  “  In  dis  blizzard?  ^V’ere  you  be 
see  dern,  IMaurice?” 

“  ’Cross  de  lac!  ^^’en  de  snow  she  stop 
failin’  some,  I  see  dose  trains  wan  meenit 
come  ovaire  de  trail.” 

“  Run!  ”  Xemaire  admonished.  “  Tell  de 
Facdor  dat,  queeck !  ” 

The  cache  runner  bolted  into  the  trading 
room.  Macleod  was  not  there.  Donald 
Muir-  the  ::3.sistarn;  trader,  held  charge. 

“  Les  Kamattawa  trains,”  he  howled. 
“  M’sieu’,  dey  be  come  ovaire  de  lac’* 
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Bargaining  ceased.  Trade  slipped  from 
the  men’s  minds.  Donald  Muir  jumped  up 
and  squinted  through  the  open  doorway,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  nothing  in  the  swishing  cloud- 
rifts  of  snow.  He  turned  back  with  a  shiver 
and  jammed  the  latch  viciously. 

“  JMaurice,  ye  fule,”  he  ridiculed.  “  IVe 
na  doot  ye’ll  be  seein’  ghosts  next!  Ye 
dinna  glint  onything  but  a  herd  o’  caribou 
driftin’  before  the  storm.” 

"  Bd,  oui/^  persisted  Yicolet,  “w’en  de 
storm  she  be  sheeft  wan  leetl’  bit  an’  de 
cloud  break  oop,  I  see  dose  trains  ’cross  de 
lac.  Vraiment,  dat’s  sol  ”  Maurice  nodded 
his  head  energetically  and  added  a  string  of 
French  superlatives. 

“  Fetch  me  the  glass,”  ordered  old  Don¬ 
ald  Muir. 

A  man  brought  the  glass,  a  long  ship’s 
telescope  which  Pete  Connear  had  bestowed 
upon  Oxford  House.  In  spite  of  having 
seen  hard  service,  it  was  a  good  glass,  and 
the  same  lens  that  had  picked  out  many  a 
foresail  upon  the  high  seas  now  searched 
the  whirling  smother  which  enveloped  the 
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frozen  surface  of  Oxford  Lake  for  signs  of 
the  men  from  Kamattawa.  Donald  Muir 
wedged  the  rattling  door  with  his  knees  and 
sighted  through  the  open  slit,  the  hissing 
snow-eddies  spitting  in  his  beard. 

“Yon’s  a  glint  o’  dogs!”  he  exclaimed, 
“Noo  the  snaw’s  smoorin’  in.  I  doot,  I 
doot — Ah!  yes,  I  maun  believe  ye’re  richt, 
Nicolet!  Aye,  mon,  ye’re  richt.  I  can  tell 
the  stride  o’  yon  lang-legged  fort  runner 
Maskwa  an’  the  bulk  o’  Dunvegan.  Spread 
yersels,  ye  fules — they’re  here !  ” 

Boring  through  undeterred,  breaking  the 
trail  for  the  teams,  taking  the  brunt  of  the 
blizzard  came  the  tireless  O  jib  way  fort  run¬ 
ner.  The  body  bent  double  against  the 
wind,  the  lurch  of  hips,  the  spring  from  the 
heel,  the  toe-twist  of  the  lifting  shoe,  all 
bespoke  the  experienced  tripper.  Maskwa 
was  old  and  wise  on  the  trails! 

A  string  of  gray  dots,  the  dog  teams  and 
the  Kamattawa  men  crawled  after.  Up  the 
bank  they  plunged  and  scurried  through  the 
stockade,  scattering  the  loose  drifts  like 
foam. 
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“  Hu !  Hu !  Hu !  ”  shrieked  the  Indian 
dog  drivers,  directing  the  teams  to  the  trad¬ 
ing  door  with  a  tremendous  cracking  of 
their  long  lashes.  There  the  giddes  halted, 
whimpering  in  the  traces.  The  arms  and 
equipments  were  thrown  inside.  The  storm- 
harried  travelers  stumbled  after. 

“  Maurice,  ye  fule,”  fumed  Donald  Muir, 
“  fire  up.  Dinna  stan’  there  wi’  yer  mouth 
open!  Fire  up,  mon,  fire  up!  Can  ye  no 
see  it’s  heat  they  want?  ”  The  fussy,  kind 
hearted  assistant  trader  seized  Dunvegan’s 
arm  and  hustled  his  superior  to  his  room 
where  he  had  thoughtfully  prepared  a  set 
of  dry  garments. 

“  Yon’s  wha’  ye  need,”  he  declared. 
“  Ye’ll  feel  warmer  wi’  a  change.”  His  at¬ 
titude  was  full  of  solicitude  hidden  by  a 
sort  of  propietorship  that  Dunvegan  had 
long  ago  come  to  recognize. 

“  You’re  like  a  mother  to  me,  Donald,” 
he  laughed.  “  But  I’m  really  wet  through 
with  hard  work.  The  change  of  clothing  is 
well  thought  of.” 

“  The  Factor  wants  tae  confer  wi’  ye  as 
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soon  as  ye  feel  fit,”  announced  the  Scot. 
“  I  masel  maun  see  tae  the  outfits.” 

He  bustled  off,  sending  halfbreeds  with 
the  dog  teams  to  the  log  building  where  the 
Company’s  giddes  were  kept,  ordering  food 
for  men  and  animals,  bestowing  general 
comfort  upon  the  Kamattawa  stalwarts 
crouched  around  the  fireplace. 

Sandy  Stewart,  the  lowland  Scot,  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  newly-built  Fort. 
The  rest  of  Dunvegan’s  tired  followers  were 
here.  The  flames  licked  the  bronzed, 
familiar  faces  of  Pete  Connear,  Terence 
Burke,  Baptiste  Verenne,  Maskwa,  Wahbis- 
caw,  the  hardy  halfbreeds,  the  trusted  post 
Indians,  the  faithful  mHis. 

Loyal  to  the  Company,  they  were  here  at 
the  Company’s  call.  And  they  had  come  as 
Desiree  Lazard  had  idly  prophesied. 

“  Kip  back,”  Maurice  Nicolet  ordered  the 
Oxford  House  loungers  round  the  fire. 
“  Let  dese  men  have  more  room.  You  be 
well  fed,  warm — full  of  tabac  smoke.  Kip 
back.  Better  go  ovaire  to  de  store.” 

The  permanent  group  obeyed.  The  new 
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arrivals  moved  closer.  Maurice  stoked  u}>, 
jamming  huge  birch  logs  into  the  cavernous 
stone  pit  till  it  roared  and  throbbed  like  a 
giant  engine.  Every  flicker  of  the  warm¬ 
ing  fire  draught  sent  the  shivers  over  their 
frames,  the  reaction  that  comes  of  thorough 
chilling. 

“  Ba  gosh,”  chattered  Baptiste  Verenne, 
“  dis  ees  de  wors’  blizzard  yet.  Saprie, 
leesten  dat,  mes  camaradesl  ” 

A  tree  crashed  thunderously  in  the  forest. 
Gathering  momentum  over  the  level  sweep 
of  Oxford  Lake,  the  blasts  struck  the  stock¬ 
ade  with  a  sound  like  the  rumbling  of  a 
thousand  ice  jams.  The  buildings  rocked 
to  the  storm’s  wrath.  Monstrous  drifts 
threatened  to  bury  them  completely.  The 
baffled  frost,  denied  entrance,  blew  its  angry, 
congealing  breath  inch-thick  upon  th<j 
blurred  window  panes. 

“Sound  lak  de  spreeng,  eh?”  grinned 
Baptiste. 

“  We’ll  run  into  a  calm  in  the  morning,” 
Pete  Connear  prophesied  knowingly. 
“  She’s  been  blowin’  for  fifty  hours  now. 
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You’ll  see  the  wind  drop  about  midnight.” 

Verenne  made  a  gesture  of  unbelief. 

Mebbe,”  he  grunted,  “  mebbe.” 

“  I  know  it,”  growled  Connear.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Frenchy,  that  I’ve  weathered  more 
gales  than  you  ever  heard  of.  It’ll  be  calm 
to-morrow  and  colder  than  a  Belle  Isle  ice¬ 
berg.”  He  lighted  the  pipe  he  had  filled  and 
lay  back  within  the  heat  circle  blowing 
clouds  of  contentment. 

Dunvegan  dressed  hastily.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  out  and  go  through  his  interview 
with  the  Factor  in  order  that  he  might  then 
have  some  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain 
small  cabin  below  the  Chapel.  He  had  not 
seen  Edwin  Glyndon,  the  clerk  when  he 
came  in.  Bruce  wondered  jealously  if  the 
young  Englishman  was  at  the  Lazai  d  home. 
The  words  of  Basil  Dreaulond,  given  as  a 
friendly  hint,  had  worked  in  him  with  the 
yeast  of  unrest,  stirring  up  misgivings,  fore¬ 
bodings,  positive  fears. 

When  Bruce  crossed  the  trading  room,  he 
looked  for  Glyndon  again,  but  the  latter  was 
not  to  be  seen. 
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“Where’s  the  clerk?”  he  asked,  address¬ 
ing  his  retainers  sprawling  close  to  the 
ruddy  logs  in  the  fireplace. 

“  Don’t  know,”  Connear  answered.  “  I 
haven’t  seen  him.  Guess  he’s  with  the  other 
Oxford  House  men.  They’re  over  at  the 
store.  Old  Donald’s  gone  across  to  start  the 
packing.” 

“  Better  have  your  things  dry  and  your 
gear  all  ready  to-night,”  was  the  chief 
trader’s  parting  advice.  “  Unless  there  is  a 
change  of  plans,  we  start  at  dawn  for  Fort 
B  rondel.” 

While  he  made  his  way  to  the  Factor’s 
house,  the  terrific  wind  seemed  lessening 
in  velocity,  and  the  snow  was  settling  in 
straighter  lines.  Yet  the  Swaying  forest 
held  its  dejected  droop.  The  air  had  still 
that  voice  of  wild  desolation,  sjunbolic  of 
sorrow,  of  heart-break,  of  desecration. 

Seated  somberly  at  the  table  in  his  coun¬ 
cil  room,  Malcolm  Macleod  did  not  speak  at 
Dunvegan’s  entrance.  The  chief  trader, 
quite  accustomed  to  the  Factor’s  vagaries, 
waited  unconcernedly,  on  Macleod’s  whim. 
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Buried  in  liis  dark  ruminations,  the  Factor 
sat  immovable,  his  knitted  eyebrows  meeting, 
his  piercing  black  eyes  focused  on  the  table 
center.  Suddenly  he  banged  the  top  with  his 
fist. 

“  The  girl  Flora,”  he  bellowed.  “  Any 
trace,  any  sight  of  her?” 

“  None,”  Dunvegan  answered  calmh^ 
“  I  don’t  think  we’ll  see  her  again  till  we 
stand  inside  the  stockades  of  Fort  La 
Boche.” 

“  Which  will  be  soon,”  grated  Macleod, 
with  sinister  emphasis.  I’ll  stand  there, 
mind  you,  before  sjDring  runs  out.  I  swear 
it  by  all  the  saints  and  devils  of  heaven  and 
hell!  ”  The  oath  was  heartily  backed  by  his 
malignant  face  and  the  suggestive  gnash  of 
strong  teeth  behind  tightened  lips. 

The  chief  trader  drew  some  closely  writ¬ 
ten  sheets  from  his  pocket. 

“  Here  is  my  report,”  he  ventured  by 
way  of  getting  Macleod’s  mind  lifted  from 
his  hateful  brooding.  “  This  is  the  record  of 
my  daybook  in  duplicate.  It  will  tell  you 
everything.  While  good  fortune  blessed  us 
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at  Kamattawa,  things  seem  to  have  gone 
badly  with  you  here.” 

“  Gone  badly,”  echoed  the  Factor^ 
sneeringly.  “  I  call  the  loss  of  two  fur 
ti’ains,  ten  men,  and  a  clerk  hellish.” 

“  Clerk?  Was  Glyndon  with  them? 
Did  he  fall  in  the  fight?  ”  Eager  curiosity 
was  mingled  with  Dunvegan’s  great  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  No,”  growled  Macleod,  “  he  wasn’t  with 
the  fur  trains.  How  could  he  be?  Just  a 
week  ago  to-day  he  married  Lazard’s  niece, 
and  they  fled  together.” 
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A  VOW  THAT  HELD 


S  a  man  who  gets  a  knife  blade  in  the 
J  JL  Dunvegan  settled  back  in  his 

chair.  In  spite  of  his  tremendous 
self  control,  the  pallor  crept  up  through  his 
tan.  His  eyes  widened  and  remained  so, 
staring  glazily.  The  Factor  could  not  help 
but  notice  the  change.  He  gazed  a  moment 
above  the  pages  he  held. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  he  demanded  in 
genuine  surprise.  Then  recollection  com¬ 
ing,  he  added:  “Yes,  I  remember  now. 
Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Dunvegan. 
Don’t  trust  a  woman  out  of  your  sight!  I 
speak  from  hard  experience.” 

The  chief  trader  pulled  his  pithless 
limbs  together  with  an  effort. 

“  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,”  he  be¬ 
gan  in  a  quiet,  hollow  voice.  “  What  you 
say  cannot  have  happened.” 
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“  Why?  ” 

“  As  you  know,  Desiree’s  feeling  leaned 
toward  the  Nor’ westers.  She  registered  a 
vow  that  she  would  never  marry  a  Hudson’s 
Bay  man.” 

“  Neither  did  she!  ” 

“  Great  God,”  breathed  Dunvegan, 
“don’t  fool  with  riddles!  Speak  it  out!” 

“  She  didn’t  marry  a  Hudson’s  Bay  man,” 
Macleod  asserted  grimly.  “  That  damned 
traitor  of  a  Glyndon  turned  Nor’wester  and 
fled.  Now  do  vou  understand?” 

t/ 

Amid  a  tumultuous  rush  of  mingling 
feelings,  condemnation,  anger,  jealousy,  de¬ 
spair,  Dunvegan  understood  to  the  bitter 
full.  For  several  silent  minutes  he  sat  there, 
fighting  his  conflicting  emotions,  getting  a 
grip  on  himself.  The  Factor  read  bn  at  the 
duplicate  sheets  with  stolid  absorption. 

“  Who  married  them?  ”  was  the  question 
that  interrupted.  Dunvegan  had  forced  his 
vocal  chords  into  mechanical  action. 

“  Father  Brochet,”  muttered  Macleod, 
not  looking  up. 

“And  where  are  they,  do  you  know?” 
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“  Not  I,”  snarled  the  Factor,  stopping 
his  study  of  the  report.  “  Most  likely  they 
are  now  in  the  Nor’west  fort  at  La  Roche.” 

“  With  Black  Ferguson!  Oh  my  God!  ” 
Bruce  leaped  to  his  feet  and  paced  and  re¬ 
paced  the  council  room  with  long,  savage 
strides.  The  Factor  watched  him,  smiling 
cynically,  as  if  at  the  discovery  of  some  new 
trait  in  the  man.  A  dozen  times  the  chief 
trader  tramped  the  floor.  Then  he  whirled 
in  the  middle  of  a  stride. 

“  This  thing  was  planned,”  he  averred. 
“  The  clerk  was  approached  from  the  out¬ 
side.” 

“  I  know  that.”  Macleod’s  eyes  darkened 
and  narrowed  a  little. 

“  By  whom?  ” 

“  It  is  obvious.” 

“  The  Nor’westers — directly?” 

“  Undoubtedly.”  The  Factor  laid  down 
the  report  upon  the  council  table.  Dun- 
vegan  resumed  his  frantic  walk,  again  paus¬ 
ing  uncertainly^ 

“  But  the  means — the  means !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  petulantly. 
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Macleod’s  teeth  snapped  shut  and  opened 
grudgingly  for  his  speech. 

“Ha!”  he  gritted.  “God  pity  the 
means — if  I  discover  it!  We  have  had 
spies  sneaking  about  Oxford  House. 
Sometimes  I  think  they  must  have  been  in¬ 
side  the  stockades,  although  that  is  a  wild 
thought.  Be  this  fact  as  it  may,  the  truth 
remains  that  Glyndon  was  approached  di' 
rectly  by  an  agent  of  the  Nor’westers.  Un¬ 
der  the  powerful  combination  of  the  enemy’s 
inducements  and  the  girl’s  persuasions  his 
desertion  must  have  been  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.” 

“Curse  his  soft  eyes!”  cried  the  chief 
trader.  “  We  might  have  known  better  than 
trust  him.  Good  Lord,  and  they  sent  him 
away  from  London  temptations  in  order 
that  the  Company  might  give  him  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  manhood!  How,  in  heaven’s  name, 
could  a  man  be  made  from  a  bit  of  slime,  a 
rotten  shell,  and  a  colored  rag?  Betrayal 
must  have  been  born  in  him !  Did  you  order 
no  pursuit?  ” 

The  Factor  shook  his  shaggy  hair  as  he 
gathered  up  the  papers. 
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“  They  had  twenty  hours  start  and  good 
dogs,”  he  explained.  “  Besides,  they  fled 
while  it  was  snowing  and  left  no  trail.” 

“Where’s  Brochet?”  demanded  Dun- 
vegan  suddenly  and  irrelevantly. 

“  Somewhere  down  Blazing  Pine  River 
on  a  mission  to  sick  Indians,”  Malcolm  Mac- 
leod  replied.  “  He  left  shortly  after  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

At  the  end  of  this  questioning,  with  the 
little  dream-things  he  had  fashioned  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  far  compass  points  as  the  bliz¬ 
zard  outside  had  scattered  the  snow  flakes, 
Dunvegan  felt  the  sickening  of  supreme  des¬ 
pair.  No  visible  resource  stretched  before 
him.  He  relapsed  into  sullen  inertia. 

“  Is  this  all?  ”  the  Factor  asked,  placing 
his  duplicate  sheets  in  numbered  sequence. 

“  All  but  one  other  thing.” 

“  And  that?  ” 

Dunvegan  hesitated.  “  When  I  brought 
Flora  Macleod  and  Running  Wolf  here,” 
he  commenced  awkwardly,  “  I  met  a  strange 
canoe  on  Lake  Lemeau.  In  that  canoe 
with  two  Indian  paddleys  were  two  United 
States  marshals  named  Granger  and  Gar- 
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field.  Their  passes  were  good.  Their 
papers  I  requested  of  them.” 

"  The  chief  trader  paused  to  note  the  effect 
of  his  words  on  Macleod.  But  there  was  no 
effect  except  that  the  Factor  had  squared 
his  bulk  in  his  council  chair  as  if  to  face  an 
emergency. 

“  Go  on,”  he  urged  grimly. 

“  It  seemed  they  were  searching  for  a 
man  whom  they  suspected  of  living  in  this 
wilderness  under  an  assumed  name.  They 
had  his  photograph!” 

Malcolm  Macleod  shifted  forward  in  a 
startled  fashion. 

“  You  saw  that  photograph?  ” 

“  I  did.” 

“  You  knew  it?  ” 

“  No.” 

The  movement  of  the  Factor’s  body  was 
swiftly  reversed.  He  breathed  deeply  with 
something  of  relief,  a  relief  that  fled  at  the 
chief  trader’s  next  statement. 

“  I  did  not  know  the  original  of  the 
picture,”  Dunvegan  asserted,  “  but  I  was 
told  who  it  was.” 
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“By  whom?”  The  question  shot  like  a 
bullet. 

“  Flora  Macleod.  Privately,  you  un- 
derstaud!  Her  information  was  given  me 
after  these  two  marshals  had  gone.” 

“  Whose  picture  was  it?  ”  Macleod  asked 
doggedly,  with  the  manner  of  putting  an 
issue  to  the  test. 

“  Your  own,”  the  chief  trader  answered, 
“  at  the  age  of  thirty.” 

Expecting  a  dynamic  outburst.  Dun- 
vegan  was  completely  surprised  at  the 
Factor’s  stoic  composure.  The  massive 
limbs  never  offered  to  spring  from  the  chair; 
the  face  preserved  its  rigid,  inscrutable 
lines. 

“  You  were  satisfied  with  that  informa¬ 
tion,  were  you  ?  ”  Macleod  interrogated. 

“  Yes.” 

“  It  satisfies  you  still?  ” 

“  It  does.” 

“  You  did  not  mention  the  circumstance 
at  the  time,”  the  Factor  went  on.  “  Why 
refer  to  it  now?” 

Dun  vegan  leaned  his  arms  on  the  table 
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directly  opposite  Macleod,  meeting  unafraid 
the  piercing  glances  of  those  electric  eyes, 
the  eyes  which  he  could  now  recognize  as 
belonging  to  the  original  of  the  photograph. 

“  Because  it  is  now  necessary,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  If  it  were  not,  I  would  not  have 
opened  the  subject.  In  the  space  of  another 
day,  or  two,  those  deputies,  will  make  Ox¬ 
ford  House.  At  this  moment  they  are  laid 
up  heyond  Kabeke  Bluffs,  not  caring  to  face 
the  blizzard.  We  passed  them  there.” 

Macleod  was  half  out  of  his  chair,  an  un¬ 
spoken  question  blazing  from  those 
magnetic  eyes.  Dunvegan  answered  it  with 
hauteur  and  a  little  scorn. 

“  I’m  no  informer,”  he  declared.  “  Some¬ 
how  they’ve  got  trace  of  you  at  the  other 
forts.  These  men  had  official  entry  to  both 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  Nor’ west  posts,  and  they 
must  have  covered  the  territory  pretty 
well.” 

“Why  do  you  tell  me  this?”  demanded 
Macleod,  with  sudden  asperity. 

“  Out  of  a  sense  of  duty.” 

‘‘You  think  me  a  hunted  criminal?” 
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The  Factor’s  tone  held  resentment  and 
bitterness  which  was  probably  impersonal. 

“  I  forbear  to  think,”  answered  Dun- 
vegan.  “  Your  affairs  are  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  Yet  you  serve  me!  Why  serve  a  man 
with  a  supposed  stain  upon  him?  Why  not 
follow,  rather,  our  friend  Glyndon’s  move?  ” 

“  I  serve  the  Company,”  was  the  chief 
trader’s  response.  “  The  moral  status  of 
the  Company’s  officers  cannot  effect  that 
fundamental  duty — service.” 

The  Factor  looked  long  at  Dunvegan, 
marveling  at  his  integrity,  his  lack  of  low 
curiosity,  his  allegiance. 

“  Bruce,”  he  said — and  it  was  not  often  he 
used  the  Christian  name — “  you’re  one  of 
the  true,  northern  breed,  the  shut-mouthed 
men!  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  phase  of 
American  life.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
lived  over  there  in  one  of  the  big  cities  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Macfarlane.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  husband  and  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son.  There  was  also  an  in¬ 
truding  element,  and  this  intruder  was 
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named  James  Funster.  You  see,  Funster 
had  loved  Macfarlane’s  wife  before  she  mar¬ 
ried,  and  even  after  the  marriage  he  could 
not  like  an  honorable  man  get  over  his  pas¬ 
sion.  Do  you  follow  me?  ” 

Dunvegan  nodded.  He  had  guessed  this 
much  from  former  hints  Macleod  had  given 
him. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  Factor,  “  pro¬ 
ject  your  thoughts  ahead.  Imagine  the  mad 
things  that  come  into  the  brain  of  the  in¬ 
fatuated.  Imagine  also  jMacfarlane’s 
horror  at  what  happened.  One  day  he  was 
away  with  his  daughter.  On  his  return  he 
found  his  wife  murdered  and  the  son  stolen. 
Without  a  doubt  it  was  Funster’s  work. 
But  notice  how  Fate  acted!  Suspicion  fell 
upon  the  husband,  suggesting  the  motive  of 
jealousy.  He  fled,  and  the  blot  still  rests 
on  his  name. 

“How  old  were  the  children?”  asked 
Dunvegan,  excitedly. 

“  They  were  very  young,”  Macleod  an¬ 
swered  evasively;  “just  a  year  between 
them.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
you  that  I  am  no  criminal.  That  was  twenty 
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years  ago,  but  the  false  accusation  follows 
me.” 

“  And  you,”  ventured  Bruce — “  you  are 
Macfarlane!  ” 

“  I  am  Alexander  Macfarlane.” 

‘‘And  where  is  Funster?” 

“  Ah !  ”  grated  Macleod.  “  Tell  me  that.” 

Dunvegan  rose  up,  his  own  sorrow  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  portentous  resurrection  of 
an  old  tragedy. 

“  You  are  innocent,”  he  cried,  “  and  those 
men  will  be  here  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.” 

“  And  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  I  shall 
be  at  Fort  Dumarge!  ” 

“  But  they  can  follow.” 

“  Let  them !  Or  let  them  await  me  here ! 
What  good  will  it  do?  They  came  in  on  a 
long  trail,  but  by  Heaven  they  may  go  out 
on  a  longer  one.” 

Dunvegan  stared  at  the  dark,  glowering 
visage  and  shivered  involuntarily. 

“  What  one?  ”  he  asked  under  his  breath, 
although  he  knew. 

‘‘La  longue  traverse T  the  Factor  de¬ 
creed. 
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THE  lEON  TEAIL 


PLUFF!  Fluff!  The  crunching  of 
Maskwa’s  snowshoes  sounded  back 
through  the  bitter  starlight  of  the 
dawn.  Taking  advantage  with  his  skilful 
heel-spring  of  the  resilience  of  the  taut  shoe 
webbing  and  the  elasticity  of  the  curved 
frames,  Maskwa  ran  easily  in  a  long,  lurch¬ 
ing  stride.  The  shifting  of  his  whole  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  sank  his  raquettes 
in  the  snow  with  uniform  pressure.  The 
ankle’s  side-swing  came  with  unfailing 
precision.  The  O  jib  way  traveled  like  a 
machine,  perfectly  poised  and  full  of  po¬ 
tential  strength.  Thus  he  could  run  if  need 
be  from  sun  to  sun. 

Behind  him  in  the  broken  trail  galloped 
the  first  of  the  six  dog  teams  that  carried 
the  outfits.  Five  halfbreed  track  beaters 
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packed  the  snow  in  front  of  the  other 
sledges.  Six  Indians  drove.  At  intervals 
the  positions  were  shifted,  each  team  taking 
its  turn  at  the  lead  where  lay  the  heaviest 
toil. 

“Mush!  Mush!”  cried  the  Indian  dog 
drivers.  Crack !  Crack !  snapped  the  whips 
in  weird  staccato.  These  sounds  with  the 
noises  of  travel  were  the  only  ones  to  echo 
through  the  white  stillness.  For  the  rest  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  men  went  in  silence  because 
the  cold  was  that  awful  cold  that  strangles 
the  northern  world  before  sunrise.  Its 
frigid  hands  seemed  to  catch  their  chests 
and  clamp  their  lungs  tight.  A  gauntlet 
removed  to  allow  the  fastening  of  a  moccasin 
lace,  the  adjustment  of  the  parka  hood,  or 
the  clearing  of  iced  eyelashes  left  the  bare 
fingers  numbed  by  the  cruel  frost  which  bit 
through  the  flesh  and  lacerated  the  tense 
nerves  beneath.  Through  many  a  dawn- 
hour  had  these  northmen  fought  this  freez¬ 
ing  horror.  On  countless  trails  had  they 
come  face  to  face  with  this  death  masked  ice 
spirit.  Well  they  knew  their  capabilities. 
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"Closely  they  guarded  their  energies.  With 
all  his  relentless  power  and  subtlety  the  frost 
fiend  might  not  take  them  unawares! 

Steadily  moved  the  long  line  of  men 
across  the  wind-packed  surface  of  Oxford 
Lake,  their  bodies  leaning  forward  at 
identical  angles,  their  limbs  swinging  with 
machine-like  regularity.  Shoulders  heaving 
at  their  collars,  the  dog  teams  ran  in  their 
own  peculiar  fashion,  heads  down,  tongues 
lolling  between  steaming  jaws.  So  exactly 
alike  the  outfits  seemed  that  the  hindmost 
ones  might  have  been  the  oft-repeated 
shadow  of  the  foremost  brushing  back  across 
the  snows,  indistinct,  vague  beneath  the  wan¬ 
ing  starlight. 

Quitting  Oxford  Lake  at  Kowasin  Inlet, 
the  trains  ascended  Kabeke  Ridge  that  they 
might  make  the  descent  on  the  other  side  to 
the  smooth  ice  of  Blazing  Pine  River  which 
would  afford  them  easy  progress  for  many 
miles.  Among  the  trees  of  the  crest  the 
cavalcade  lost  definition.  The  men  were 
merely  shadows  on  the  snow,  flicking  ghost¬ 
like  between  the  silhouetted  tree  trunks. 
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The  dogs  were  wolfish  things  sneaking  low 
to  the  ground.  The  utter  silence  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  was  ethereal  in  its  intangibility. 
Sharp  detonations  of  frost-split  trees 
brought  contrasts  that  ripped  the  screen  of 
silence  with  weird,  unearthly  noises.  A 
phosphorescent  glimmer  smeared  the  crust. 
Little  shadowy  shapes  began  to  dance  before 
the  men’s  snow-stung  eyes.  A  suggestion 
of  mirages  drifted  here  and  there,  mocking, 
oppressive,  supernatural,  phantasmagoric. 

Where  the  course  of  march  led  from  the 
elevated  ridge  to  the  low  river  surface  the 
incline  fell  so  sharply  that  extreme  care  was 
necessary  to  make  the  descent  in  safety. 
The  Indian  dog  drivers  whipped  up  their 
teams  to  force  them  in  a  direct  line,  while 
some  clung  to  the  sledges  that  they  might 
not  break  away  wildly  and  over-run  the 
rushing  giddes.  The  plunge  beat  up  a  cloud 
of  foaming  snow  particles.  Sled  after  sled 
shot  down.  The  men  half  coasted,  half  ran 
with  amazing  speed  on  the  feathery  slope. 
An  immense  groove  in  the  white  covering  of 
the  mountain  side  showed  after  them.  They 
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turned  down  Blazing  Pine,  on  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  Indian  encampment  that 
Father  Brochet  had  gone  to  visit  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  administering  to  the  sick. 

Maskwa,  the  tireless,  still  broke  the  trail. 
Dunvegan  sent  forward  Black  Fox,  a 
sinewy  Salteaux  Indian,  to  relieve  him  for  a 
space,  but  the  Ojibway  smiled  a  little  and 
refused, 

“  Strong  Father,”  protested  Black  Fox, 
dropping  back,  “  this  Maskwa  the  swift  one 
will  not  listen.  Nor  will  he  give  me  the  task. 
His  legs  are  of  iron,  and  his  lungs  are 
spirit’s  lungs — they  breathe  forever! 
Strong  Father,  there  is  none  like  him  from 
Wenipak  to  the  Big  Waters.” 

“  That’s  true.  Black  Fox,”  commented 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  “  but  he  should 
take  some  rest.” 

Dunvegan  sped  forward  till  he  was  run¬ 
ning  side  by  side  with  the  Ojibway.  ^ 

“  Maskwa,  my  brother,”  he  urged,  “  take' 
the  easy  place  for  an  hour.  It  is  not  well  to 
punish  yourself!  ” 

The  fort  runner  smiled  again.  He  had 
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ideal  features  for  an  Indian,  and  the  stamp 
of  noble  lineage  was  set  upon  the  bold  curve 
of  brow,  nose,  and  chin. 

“  Strong  Father,”  he  replied,  “it  is  not 
hard  for  me.  I  will  keep  on,  for  I  would 
have  my  own  eyes  seareh  the  trail  ahead. 
There  are  spies  about.  Let  Strong  Father 
mark  how  the  fur  trains  were  sought  out 
and  set  upon !  Mark  how  the  French 
Hearts  took  council  to  surprise  Oxford 
House!  We  have  need  to  keep  the  clear 
eye.  We  must  go  swiftly  but  craftily. 
Therefore,  Strong  Father,  let  Maskwa  have 
the  lead.  His  sight  will  not  fail  you.” 

The  Ojibway’s  dark  face  glowed  earnest¬ 
ly  in  the  golden  haze  of  light  which  heralded 
the  near  appearance  of  the  sun.  He  was 
running  as  easily  and  breathing  as  quietly 
as  he  had  done  in  the  first  mile  they 
traversed. 

“  As  you  will,”  conceded  Dunvegan. 
“  You  have  my  trust!  ” 

The  chief  trader  dropped  back  in  turn 
with  the  main  body.  Maskwa  spurted  far 
ahead,  performing  the  duty  of  scout  as  well 
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as  that  of  track  beater.  Before  the 
JSTor’ westers  could  compass  another  sur¬ 
prise  they  would  have  to  reckon  with  the 
cunning  Ojibway. 

Steadily  on  went  the  file  of  dog  trains. 
The  men  were  feeling  the  cold  less.  By  this 
time  extreme  exertion  had  infused  a  warm 
glow  in  each  man’s  frame.  Every  part  of 
the  human  anatomy  responded  to  the  strong 
blood  coursing  in  the  veins.  An  excess  of 
virile  strength  permeated  the  muscles.  An 
effervescence  of  buoyancy  toned  up  the 
nerves. 

Eyes  gleaming  brighter  for  the  fringe 
of  filmed  ice  above,  lips  blowing  cloud- 
breaths,  clothes  frost  rimmed  from  over¬ 
activity,  these  Hudson’s  Bay  giants  held  on 
their  way.  Soon  they  came  to  the  branching 
of  the  Blazing  Pine  River  and  continued 
down  the  tributary  which  curved  by  the 
Indian  village  lying  three  hours’  journey  be¬ 
low  the  junction  point. 

At  last  the  belated  sun  rose  over  the 
spruce  trees,  glaring  with  a  sort  of  amazed, 
fiery  wrath  upon  these  travelers  who  had 
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taken  advantage  of  his  slumber  to  win  so 
many  miles  of  their  hard  march.  But  the 
wrath  subsided,  lost  in  the  rosy  day  dreams 
that  wrapped  earth  and  sky  in  a  brilliant 
winter  mist.  Radiating  beams  created  the 
impression  of  cheerful  heat.  The  whole 
range  of  imaginable  colors,  multiplied  by 
tinting  and  blending,  wove  and  shifted  in 
a  vast  web  of  living  fire  across  the  opal 
clouds.  A  stupendous  panorama  lay  the 
wilderness  world,  exhaling  color,  displaying 
jewels,  wrapping  itself  in  beauteous  necro¬ 
mancy! 

In  the  late  forenoon  Maskwa  sighted  the 
Indian  village  in  the  middle  distance.  Dun- 
vegan  decided  to  make  mid-day  camp  there. 
He  gave  the  order  to  his  men,  an  order  that 
was  received  with  great  alacrity. 

'"Chad  Chad  Chad"'  yelled  the 
drivers  to  the  giddh,  enforcing  the  order 
with  splitting  reports  from  the  long  lashes 
of  their  dog  whips. 

Gleefully  and  dutifullj^  the  sledge  animals 
turned  toward  the  Cree  tepees  pitched 
permanently  in  the  warm  shelter  of  a  pine 
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forest  to  the  left  of  the  river.  At  the 
thought  of  rest,  a  good  meal,  and  a  smoke 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  men  dashed  forward 
jauntily,  eager  to  make  the  bivouac.  But 
an  Indian,  running  out  of  the  winter  wig¬ 
wams,  stopped  Maskwa  from  entering  the 
village  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  crossed 
hands.  The  others  saw  the  fort  runner  halt 
in  his  tracks  and  draw  away,  while  a 
momentary  conference  in  the  native  dialect 
took  place. 

The  O jibway  beckoned  to  Dunvegan  who 
ran  up  hastily. 

“  Strong  Father,”  spoke  Maskwa  quick¬ 
ly,  “  an  Indian  has  come  to  this  village  and 
he  has  fever.  We  cannot  enter.  Else  will 
the  fever  spirit  destroy  our  own  men.” 

“Where’s  Father  Brochet?”  Bruce  de¬ 
manded,  speaking  in  Cree.  “  Where’s  the 
priest — the  praying  man.  Bid  him  come 
forth!” 

On  the  summons  Father  Brochet  ap¬ 
peared.  His  greetings  were  none  the  less 
cheerful  for  the  distance  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  friends. 
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“  It  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  come  in,”  the 
priest  called,  “  and  risk  exposure  to  infec¬ 
tion.  This  case  isn’t  so  bad,  but  you  know 
the  dangers.  The  Indian  came  from  the 
tribe  on  Loon  Lake,  and  some  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  up  there  are  sick  with  the  same  thing. 
When  I  get  him  in  shape  so  that  the  Indian 
women  can  bring  him  through,  I  am  going 
up  to  see  after  the  others.” 

“  Loon  Lake !  ”  exclaimed  Lunvegan. 
“That’s  up  beyond  Fort  Brondel.  You’d 
better  be  careful  when  you  are  in  the  Nor’- 
west  haunts.” 

“  The  Nor’westers  don’t  trouble  the  men 
of  God,”  returned  Brochet  simply.  “  I 
have  no  fear  of  them!  We  are  indispensable 
to  both  Hudson’s  Bay  servants  and 
Nor’westers!  ”  He  smiled  grimly  at  the 
significance  of  his  plain  words. 

“  But  lately  men  on  our  side  have  died  un¬ 
shriven,”  the  chief  trader  observed  bitterly. 
“  There  is  a  chance  that  the  same  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  enemy.” 

“  You  are  heading  for  Brondel?  ” 

“  With  all  haste!  The  sack  of  the  Wokat- 
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tiwagan  train  will  be  speedily  and  thorough¬ 
ly  avenged.” 

“  And  the  Factor  has  set  out  to  raze 
Dumarge  as  he  planned?” 

“  Yes.  We  both  have  hoped  to  surprise 
the  Nor’west  forts  for,  failing  that,  we  must 
sit  down  to  a  long  siege.” 

Brochet  shivered  a  little  even  in  the 
sheltered  place  where  he  stood. 

“  It  is  ill  weather  for  a  siege,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “  and  the  Nor’westers  are  as  cun¬ 
ning  as  wolves.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
about — about  Ghmdon?” 

Dunvegan’s  face  was  hard  as  a  mask.  By 
this  time  he  had  curbed  his  emotion  tightly. 

“  I  know- — that  is,  I  heard,”  he  answered 
slowl5^  “  Tell  me  all  about  that  marriage, 
Brochet !  ” 

The  priest  raised  his  hand  in  a  deprecating 
fashion  and  shook  his  head  out  of  sad  pity 
for  his  friend’s  disappointment. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  was  his  low 
response.  “  It  was  a  swift,  eager  wooing — 
a  sort  of  autumn  dream !  The  golden  woods 
and  the  white  moons  were  theirs  for  an  un- 
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interrupted,  rapturous  space.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  was  intense.  Its  durability  I  cannot 
judge.  The  climax  compelled  their  mar¬ 
riage.  My  hope  is  that  Glyndon  may  prove 
worthy !  ” 

“  Amen,”  Dunvegan  breathed.  He 
seemed  desirous  of  hearing  no  more,  and 
signaled  for  the  trains  to  move  on. 

“  If  on  your  return  from  Loon  Lake  the 
Company’s  banner  flaps  over  Fort  Brondel, 
give  me  a  call,”  was  his  parting  word  to 
Father  Brochet. 

“  Indeed,  yes,”  the  kindly  priest 
promised.  “  And  watch  carefull}’',  my  son! 
Guard  your  person  against  the  enemy,  and 
guard  your  passions  as  well.  Remember 
that  he  who  conquers  himself  is  greater  than 
the  lord  of  all  the  Hudson’s  Bay  districts.” 

Three  miles  farther  the  cavalcade  wound 
with  the  frozen  river.  Dunvegan,  brood¬ 
ing  within  himself  as  had  been  his  custom 
of  late,  took  little  note  of  its  progress.  The 
leadership  had  devolved  for  the  moment 
upon  Maskwa.  Presently  the  tall  O  jib  way 
answered  the  call  of  his  stomach.  He  stop- 
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ped  beneath  a  jutting  headland  and  looked 
once  at  the  sun.  Then  with  his  native 
stoicism  and  abruptness  he  twisted  his  heels 
from  the  loops  of  his  snowshoes. 

“  Camp  here !  ”  he  decided. 
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maskwa’s  find 

A  FORK  of  fire  leaped  up  under  the 
quick  hands  of  the  Indians.  The 
dead  spruce  boughs  crackled  merrily. 
Baptiste  Verenne  lay  back  on  a  pile  of 
green  branches  before  the  flames  and  hum¬ 
med  to  the  kettles  that  they  might  the  more 
quickly  melt  their  contents  of  snow  into 
steam  and  boil  the  tea.  His  high  tenor  voice 
chanted  the  air  of  L’ Exile,  a  song  of  far-off 
France.  Very  softly  and  dreamily  he  sang: 

Comhien  j'ai  douce  souvenance 
Du  joli  lieu  de  ma  naissance! 

Ma  coeur,  qiiils  etaient  beaux,  les 
jours  de  France! 

O  mon  'pays!  sois  mes  amours, 

O  mon  pays!  sois  mes  amours.  Tou- 
jours! 
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Over  the  spruce  fire  the  kettles  began  to 
drone  to  his  music  as  he  went  on  more  tend¬ 
erly: 

"  Te  souvient-il  que  notre  mere, 

Au  foyer  de  notre  chaumiere. 

Nous  pressait  sur  son  coeur  joyeucc 
Ma  chere? 

Et  nous  haisions  ses  blancs  cheveux^ 
Tons  deuxJ" 

Almost  while  Baptiste  sang,  the  meal  was 
ready.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  men  thawed 
their  strips  of  jerked  caribou  over  the  coals 
and  washed  the  meat  down  with  small  pails 
of  hot  tea.  They  snatched  a  few  wdiiffs  from 
their  pipes  before  the  command  to  march 
was  given. 

The  afternoon  sun  shed  abundance  of 
light  but  afforded  no  warmth.  The  travel¬ 
ing  was  through  a  cheerless  cold  that  intensi¬ 
fied  by  degrees.  The  toil  of  marching  had 
begun  to  tell  on  the  men;  they  moved  with 
less  elasticity,  their  limbs  began  to  lag  as 
from  some  indefinable  hindering  pressure. 
This  pressure  seemed  to  come  from  without 
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like  unfriendly  hands  holding  them  back, 
but  they  knew  it  was  really  the  weakening 
fibers  protesting  from  within. 

Only  three  of  the  travelers  were  un¬ 
touched  by  this  peculiar  letharg5\  Maskwa 
ran  as  ever  with  his  unchanging,  lurching 
stride.  Dunvegan,  knowing  not  the  hint  of 
weariness,  traveled  mechanically,  his  mind 
dwelling  on  personal  things.  And  Baptiste 
Verenne  still  hummed  of  his  sunny  France, 
asking : 

Te  souvient-il  du  lac  tranquille 
Que^  effleurait  Vhirondelle  agile, 

Du  vent  qui  courhait  le  roseau  Mobile, 
Et  du  soleil  couchant  sur  Veau.  Si 
beau? 

Ma  coeur,  te  souv - 

“  G’wan,  Baptiste,  ye  Frinch  rogue,” 
cried  Terence  Burke,  “  ye’ve  no  sister  here 
to  ask  that.  An’  phwat  the  divil’s  the  use 
o’  askin’  ?  Shure  it’s  not  France  but  Green¬ 
land  we’re  in.  An’  it’s  on  a  howly  treadmill 

o’  snow  we’re  walkin’.” 
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Pete  Connear  kicked  the  Irishman’s 
calves  from  behind  with  the  toes  of  his  snow- 
shoes. 

“  Walk  faster,  man,”  he  urged.  It 
makes  it  twice  as  easy  and  the  frost  doesn’t 
touch  you  then.” 

But  Terence  shivered  in  the  trail.  The 
sweat  of  the  morning’s  travel  had  chilled  on 
him  at  the  noonday  halt,  and  he  felt  the 
lowering  temperature  keenly. 

“  It’s  so  beastly  cowld,”  he  groaned  dis¬ 
mally,  “that  me  thoughts  freeze  ’fore  Oi 
can  ex-press  thim.” 

The  sailor  kicked  him  again  to  cheer  him 
on.  “Bucko!  Bucko!”  he  growled. 

And  Baptiste  Verenne,  smiling,  flashed 
white  teeth  over  his  shoulder  and  remarked: 

“  Mebbe  you  don’  lak  remembaire  some- 
t’ing  lak  dat  in  your  own  countree!  Eh, 
dat  so,  M’sieu  Burke?” 

Terence  frowned.  Baptiste’s  smile  grew 
more  mischievous  as  he  continued: 

“  Te  souvient-il  dc  cette  amie. 

Douce  compagne  de  ma  vie? 
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Dans  les  hois,  en  cueillant  la  fleur  Jolie, 

Helene  appuyait  sur  mon  coeur.  Son 
coeur. 

Oh,  qui  rendra  mon  Helene, 

Etla  montagne,  et  le  grand  chene? 

Leur  souvenir  fait  tons  les  jours  ma 
peine. 

Mon  pays  sera  mes  amours.  Tou¬ 
jour  s! 

The  latter  half  of  the  day  wore  to  a  des¬ 
olate  grayness.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  force 
was  now  in  Nor’west  country,  and  a  strict 
lookout  had  to  be  maintained.  Night  ap¬ 
proached  quickly  as  the  sun  dipped.  Mask- 
wa,  keeping  closer  to  the  main  body, 
signaled  that  he  had  found  something. 
Dunvegan  ran  up  to  him  hastily. 

The  Indian  stood  pointing  to  the  tracks 
made  by  a  single  person  on  snowshoes.  The 
marks  lay  diagonally  across  their  line  of  pro¬ 
gress. 

“  Strong  Father,  see,”  Maskwa  requested. 

“  Some  trapper,”  commented  the  chief 
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trader.  “  The  shoes  are  O jibway  pattern.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Maskwa,  quietly.  “  I 
made  the  shoes.” 

Dun  vegan  scanned  him  sharply  in  the 
gathering  dark. 

“  You?  ”  he  cried,  astonished.  “  How  do 
you  know  that?  ” 

“  By  the  knots,”  Maskwa  answered, 
stooping  to  point  out  little  dents  in  the  snow 
pattern.  “  See  how  they  lie  in  a  curve?  Yo 
one  but  Maskwa  makes  them  that  way!  ” 

“  Whose  feet?  ”  demanded  Dunvegan, 
with  swift  suspicion.  “  Whose  feet  are  in 
those  shoes?  ” 

The  fort  runner  felt  the  pressed  flakes 
gently  before  speaking.  He  arose  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  stooping  posture. 

“  The  Little  Fool’s,”  was  his  response. 
“  And  he  has  just  passed  here!  ” 

“  Gaspard  Follet’s  tracks!  ”  exclaimed  the 
chief  trader  incredulously.  “  Maskwa,  are 
you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken?  ” 

“  I  am  not  mistaken.  Strong  Father,” 
the  O  jib  way  declared  gravely.  “  In  the 
summer  moons  I  made  the  shoes  for  the 
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Little  Fool.  Give  me  leave  to  follow.  I 
will  bring  him  to  you.  He  is  no  farther 
away  than  the  ridge  of  balsam.” 

“  Go,”  ordered  Dunvegan  curtly. 

The  fort  runner  launched  himself  into  the 
gloom  of  the  stunted  shrubbery.  Bunching 
where  their  leader  was  halted,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  men  waited  silently.  Presently  there 
sounded  the  double  crunch  of  two  pairs  of 
raquettes  on  the  brittle  crust.  The  branches 
of  the  dwarfed  evergreens  swayed.  Maskwa 
strode  out,  dragging  a  diminutive  figure  by 
one  arm. 

“  Here,  Strong  Father,  is  the  Little 
Fool,”  he  announced  without  emotion. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Oxford  House  men 
Gaspard  Follet  began  to  utter  a  series  of 
joyous  squeals. 

“  Blessed  be  the  Virgin,”  he  cried. 

Here  is  safety.  Oh!  name  of  the  dead 
saints,  I  was  lost,  lost — lost!” 

He  sprang  to  Dunvegan,  ingratiating 
himself,  praising,  fawning,  beseeching. 
The  O jibway  fort  runner  looked  grimly  at 
the  antics  of  his  prize. 
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“  The  Little  Fool  is  glad  to  meet  with  the 
Company’s  servants,”  he  observed  in  ironic 
fashion.  “  It  gives  him  great  jo5^” 

Dunvegan  looked  into  Maskwa’s  face, 
quite  surprised  at  the  tone. 

“  Why  not?  ”  he  questioned. 

“  That  did  not  dwell  in  his  mind  until  I 
caught  him,”  the  Indian  declared. 
“  Neither  was  the  Little  Fool  lost.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Maskwa?”  Dun- 
vegan  asked.  “  My  brother,  you  speak  in 
riddles.  Gaspard  has  evidently  wandered 
from  Oxford  House  and  lost  his  way.”  To 
the  idiot,  he  added:  “  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  at  all?  ” 

“No,  no,”  moaned  Gaspard  piteously. 
“  I  was  lost,  I  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  this 
country.” 

The  O  jib  way  fort  runner  grunted  in 
derision.  “  Strong  Father,”  he  said,  “  the 
Little  Fool  was  not  lost  as  you  believe.  He 
has  been  following  the  Caribou  Ridge  all 
day.  And  Strong  Father  will  remember 
that  the  trail  on  the  Caribou  Ridges,  though 
it  cannot  be  traveled  with  dog  teams,  short- 
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ens  by  half  the  distance  to  the  fort  of  the 
French  Hearts  where  we  journey.  That  is 
how  the  Little  Fool  thought  to  reach  it 
first!” 

The  Indian  stopped  his  speech  abruptly 
and  took  a  stride  onward  as  if  this  circum¬ 
stance  was  no  concern  of  his.  Dunvegan 
halted  him,  crying  out: 

“  Hold  there,  Maskwa!  Do  you  pretend 
to  suspect  Gaspard?  ” 

JMaskwa  made  a  gesture  of  complete  un¬ 
concern.  “  I  have  spoken,”  he  returned 
placidl}^. 

“  Why,”  fumed  Dunvegan,  “  such  a 
thing  in  my  estimation  is  incredible — pre¬ 
posterous!  The  idea  of  that  dwarf,  that 
idiot -  No!  It’s  too  ridiculous !  ” 

“  I  have  spoken,”  repeated  Maskwa,  in 
the  same  even  key. 

When  the  chief  trader  attempted  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  by  way  of  discovering  his  exact 
meaning,  the  O jibway  maintained  a  stub¬ 
born  silence  which  he  broke  only  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  about  the  night  camp. 

“  Turn  to  the  ridge  of  balsam.  Strong 
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Father,”  he  advised.  “We  shall  find  it 
good  to  rest  there.” 

Diinvegan  accepted  his  trusted  runner’s 
hint.  He  knew  that  the  Indian  eye  read 
wilderness  signs  which  no  white  man  living 
could  ever  interpret.  He  understood  that 
the  Indian  brain  gleaned  an  intelligence 
from  inanimate  things  which  the  greatest 
mind  of  civilization  could  never  comprehend. 
Therefore  he  was  content  to  follow^  the 
native  Avisdom  and  follow  it  unseeingly,  for 
at  Maskwa’s  word  he  had  Avalked  blindly 
to  his  own  ultimate  ad^^antage  some 
Iiundreds  of  times. 

So  the  Oxford  House  men  diverged  from 
their  course  on  the  first  track  that  Gaspard 
Follet  had  tramped  in  the  snowy  ridge 
where  it  crossed  Blazing  Pine  River.  The 
Ojibway  went  ahead,  and,  when  lost  to  the 
view  of  his  fellows  among  the  timber,  he 
paralleled  Gaspard’s  trail  at  some  distance 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
Soon  he  found  what  he  sought  and  tramped 
on  to  the  balsams,  grunting  with  great  satis¬ 
faction. 
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When  Dunvegan  and  his  retainers 
reached  the  balsam  ridge,  Maskwa  stood 
there  awaiting  them.  He  called  the  chief 
trader  aside. 

“  Strong  Father,”  he  began  in  a  low  voice, 
‘‘  does  a  lost  man  throw  away  his  rifle  and 
his  food?” 

“No!  Great  heavens,  no!”  exclaimed 
Dunvegan.  “Why?” 

^laskwa  put  his  hand  into  a  green  tree 
and  held  out  two  objects. 

“  Because  here  is  the  rifle  and  the  pack- 
sack  of  the  Little  Fool.” 

The  chief  trader  wheeled  with  hot  ac¬ 
cusations  for  Gaspard  Follet,  but  Maskwa 
checked  them. 

“  Softly,  Strong  Father,”  was  his  caution. 
“  I  have  something  else  to  show  you  first.” 

“  But  he  is  the  spy,”  murmured  Dun- 
vegan,  trying  to  keep  his  voice  down  in  spite 
of  his  anger.  “  I  see  it  all  now — curse  his 
blithering  impudence !  What  dolts  we  have 
been  at  Oxford  House!  And  he  fooled 
Malcolm  Macleod.  Good  Lord,  what 
infants,  what  imbeciles!  A  fool,  a  dwarf, 
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an  idiot  to  get  the  best  of  us!  Maskwa,  I 
think  we  need  some  guidance  such  as  yours.” 

“  The  Little  One  is  a  dwarf,”  conceded 
Maskwa,  “  but  he  is  not  an  idiot.  Neither 
is  he  a  fool,  though  the  name  comes  easily 
to  my  tongue.  Strong  Father,  he  has  the 
wisdom  of  the  beaver  and  the  heart  of  the 
fox.  But  at  last  he  is  trapped!  ” 

“  I’ll  bind  him,”  declared  Dunvegan,  full 
of  vexation  and  self -contempt.  “I’ll  tie  the 
rat  fast  lest  he  outwit  the  elephants.” 

“  Wait,”  begged  the  O jibway  fort  run¬ 
ner.  “  Come  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of 
balsam  first.  Then  we  can  bind  the  Little 
Fool.”  ' 

Maskwa  pushed  through  the  trees  with  a. 
slouching  movement.  He  set  his  shoes 
without  the  slightest  noise  in  the  soft,  deep 
undersnows  of  the  evergreens.  Dunvegan 
did  likewise,  taking  care  to  snap  no  twig. 
On  the  crest  which  commanded  the  open 
valley  the  O jibway  pushed  aside  the  thick 
branches  hanging  screen-like  over  the  edge.. 

“  Strong  Father,  look!”  he  directed. 
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THE  FIRST  BLOW 

Mechanically  Dunvegan 

counted  the  dog  teams  that  crossed 
the  valley  before  his  gaze.  Five 
great  sleds  he  made  out,  sleds  piled  high 
with  huge  bales  of  furs.  Two  men  accom¬ 
panied  each  sledge,  a  driver  and  an  armed 
guard.  Evidently  the  train  was  going  into 
camp  under  the  shoulders  of  the  Caribou 
Ridges. 

“  Strong  Father  did  not  think  that  any 
of  the  French  Hearts  were  so  near?  ”  ven¬ 
tured  Maskwa  quietly. 

“  No,”  the  chief  trader  muttered,  “  I  did 
not.  Ah!  they  are  halting.  It  is  well  that 
they  did  not  get  sight  of  us,  Maskwa,  for  I 
fancy  we  could  never  catch  them  if  those 
big  teams  once  started  galloping.” 

The  O  jib  way  nodded  gravely  as  he 
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peered,  animal-like,  between  two  large 
tree  trunks. 

“  That  is  why  I  bade  Strong  Father  keep 
with  the  ridge,”  he  replied.  “  On  the  River 
of  the  Blazing  Pine  the  French  Hearts 
would  have  seen  us  easily  where  the  val¬ 
leys  meet.” 

“  You  knew  it  was  coming?  ”  Dunvegan 
cried  in  amazement.  “  This  ISTiskitowaney 
train  ?  ” 

“Even  so.  Strong  Father.” 

How?” 

“  By  the  actions  of  the  Little  Fool.” 

“  What  was  Gaspard  doing?” 

The  fort  runner  pointed  to  a  ledge  of 
rock  that  jutted  out  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill. 

“The  Little  Fool  stood  there,  waiting,” 
he  observed.  “  He  had  seen  the  fur  train 
of  the  French  Hearts  coming  and  thought 
to  travel  with  them  to  their  fort.  But  soon 
his  thoughts  were  changed.  He  saw  me 
and  disappeared  in  the  trees.  When  I 
caught  him,  he  had  no  food  or  rifle.  Yet 
I  brought  them  to  you.  Strong  Father. 
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“  He  is  a  little  devil  as  well  as  a  little 
fool,”  Maskwa  summed  up.  “  He  deserves 
no  pity.  Mark  you,  Strong  Father,  he  has 
been  the  right  hand  of  that  wicked  French 
Heart,  the  Black  Ferguson.  Does  Strong 
Father  remember  the  ambush  on  Caribou 
Point  when  we  thought  to  take  the  leader? 
Who  brought  the  news?  Who  led  us  there? 
Who  had  planned  the  surprise  with  the 
French  Hearts?  None  but  the  Little  Fool! 
Who  gave  them  notice  of  the  movements  of 
our  fur  trains?  The  Little  Fool!  Who 
warned  the  Crees  to  fall  upon  you  as  you 
journeyed  to  Kamattawa?  Why,  Strong 
Father,  it  is  always  the  Little  Fool.  And 
his  weak  brain  seems  stronger  than  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Stern  Father  and  his  servants. 
He  has  laughed  at  us  all.” 

“Yes,”  grumbled  Dunvegan,  “he  has 
fooled  us  for  a  time.  But  that  time  is  gone.” 

“  While  the  wolf  lives,  his  teeth  may  still 
rend,”  Maskwa  philosophized.  “  Let  the 
Little  Fool  die!  Else  will  he  work  Strong 
Father  greater  harm.” 

The  calm  suggestion  brought  an  expres- 
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sion  of  repugnance  to  the  chief  trader’s  face. 

“  I  can’t  do  that?  ”  he  objected. 

“  It  is  well,”  remarked  the  Ojibway.  “  I 
have  counseled.” 

“  As  a  prisoner  he  cannot  do  us  any 
harm,”  Dunvegan  persisted. 

“  I  have  counseled,”  Maskwa  repeated. 
'‘When  Strong  Father  wishes  it  had  been 
done  he  will  remember  my  counsel.” 

He  dismissed  the  subject  with  habitual 
unconcern  and  devoted  a  few  minutes  to 
spying  upon  the  camping  preparations  of 
the  Nor’west  fur  train.  With  the  move¬ 
ments  of  skilled  woodsmen  they  set  about 
it.  First  of  all,  they  stepped  out  of  their 
snowshoe  loops  and  diligently  used  the 
raquettes  as  shovels,  clearing  the  snow  away 
and  banking  it  up  till  a  long  rectangle  of 
ground  lay  bare.  While  some  thickly  car¬ 
peted  the  cleared  space  with  balsam  brush 
taken  from  the  foot  of  the  ridge  others 
chopped  dead  pines  into  firewood  and  built 
a  long  stringer  of  flame  the  entire  length  of 
the  camp  ground. 

Then  the  dogs  were  unharnessed  and  the 
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sledges  drawn  up  by  thongs  into  handy  trees 
out  of  reach  of  these  huskies,  who  otherwise 
would  destroy  the  furs  while  the  men  slept. 
After  that  the  Nor’west  drivers  and  guards 
threw  themselves  down  hy  the  fires  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  supper  of  dried  meat  and  tea, 
having  already  stuck  the  dogs’  portion  of 
frozen  whitefish  upon  twigs  to  thaw  by  the 
fierce  blaze. 

From  the  height  Dunvegan  and  Maskwa 
watched  it  all. 

“  They  know  how  to  make  camp,  all 
right,”  the  chief  trader  observed. 

The  Ojibway  nodded  briefly.  “  They 
have  also  traveled  many  trails,”  he  supple¬ 
mented  judicially. 

“  And  since  it  is  a  good  camp  we  will  not 
need  to  change  it,”  continued  Dunvegan 
significantly. 

“  It  is  well,”  grunted  Maskwa.  He  shook 
the  screening  boughs  back  in  place  and 
turned  about,  adding:  “  When  the  dark 
falls  thickly,  we  will  come  this  way  again.” 

The  Oxford  House  men- were  growing 
impatient  in  the  increasing  cold,  but  they 
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received  the  news  of  the  Nor’west  fur  train’s 
proximity  with  jubilation.  The  frost  was 
becoming  so  intense  that  to  do  without  a 
fire  even  for  a  few  hours  proved  impossible; 
so  the  whole  force  backtrailed  a  mile  as  a 
precaution  and  huddled  over  a  hastily  built 
pyramid  of  lighted  spruce  branches.  The 
Caribou  Ridges,  looming  up,  shut  off  the 
flames  from  the  Nor’ westers’  view\  Also, 
Dunvegan  posted  an  Indian  lookout  on  the 
height  above  the  other  bivouac  to  carry 
warning  of  any  untoward  move.  The  dogs’ 
jaws  were  tied  with  strips  of  buckskin  that 
they  might  not  growl  or  bark,  for  sounds 
carried  far  in  the  frosty  air. 

Attention  was  now  paid  to  Gaspard  Fol- 
let,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  two 
Hudson’s  Bay  men,  who  had  orders  to  shoot 
him  on  his  first  attempt  at  escape.  He  still 
kept  up  his  pretense  of  foolish  wits,  but  a 
sinister  threat  from  Dunvegan  silenced  his 
idiotic  whining.  The  chief  trader  did  not 
condescend  to  parley  with  Follet  nor  tell 
him  of  what  he  was  suspected.  He  simply 
ordered  the  dwarf  into  strict  charge.  It 
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was  the  business  of  Malcolm  Macleod,  the 
Factor,  to  judge  him. 

The  hour  of  waiting  while  the  gray  twi¬ 
light  thickened  to  black  dark  became  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  Oxford  House  men  chafed  under 
the  restraint  and  the  silence.  Other  than 
murmurings  and  flame  noises  no  sounds 
came  from  around  the  Are.  Terence  Burke 
had  soaked  himself  through  and  through 
with  the  radiating  heat.  Complacently  he 
pawed  his  limbs.  Now  these  limbs,  re¬ 
invigorated,  cried  out  for  active  work  as 
loudly  as  his  hungry  stomach  cried  for  hearty 
food. 

He  whispered  to  Connear:  “  ’Tis  a 
bloomin’  wake  we’re  at.  Phwat’s  the  use  o’ 
dallyin’  loike  this?  Why  don’t  we  take 
these  Nor’west  divils  by  the  scruffs  o’  their 
necks  an’  shake  them?  They’re  outnum¬ 
bered  four  to  wan!” 

“  Mind  your  own  business,”  growled  Con- 
near.  “  You  keep  mixin’  yourself  up  with 
every  plan  that’s  being  made.  You’re  too 
fresh !  Keep  your  own  place,  you  Irish  lub¬ 
ber,  and  don’t  try  runnin’  the  whole  show !  ” 
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Baptiste  Verenne  flashed  his  customary 
grin,  with  the  attribute  of  ivory  teeth. 

Oui/'  he  commented,  “  kip  de  place  an’ 
go  ver’  cautious.  Dat’s  de  way  in  dis  coun¬ 
tree.  You  see,  we  mus’  spring  on  dose  mans 
vite  w’en  dey  not  t’ink !  Geeve  dem  no  taim 
harness  de  fas’  dogs.  Dat’s  onlee  way  we 
get  dem.” 

“  It’s  a  slow  sphring,”  Terence  com¬ 
plained.  “  If  the  recoil’s  as  slow  as  the 
sphring,  bewitch  me  if  divil  a  thing  comes 
av  it.” 

“  Shut  up,”  commanded  Connear  tersely. 
“  Your  mouth’s  as  big  as  the  Irish  sea.” 

“  Yes,”  snapped  Burke,  “  an’  it’s  swal¬ 
lowed  better  sailors  than  yerself.” 

Baptiste  made  an  angry  gesture  for  quiet 
and  motioned  furtively  to  where  Dun  vegan 
stood  silently  warming  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire. 

"  Saprie!  You  be  stubborn  mans!”  he 
snarled  contemptuously. 

But  now  the  order  came  to  move.  Sev¬ 
eral  Indians  were  left  with  the  sledges  and 
the  newly-made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the 
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men  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  balsam 
ridge.  Its  crest  was  reached  silently  and  in 
perfect  order.  There  the  men  paused  at  a 
point  directly  over  the  camp  they  purposed 
to  rush. 

Maskwa,  with  Dunvegan,  surveyed  the 
slope,  contemplating  the  moment  of  descent. 
Far  below  they  could  see  the  line  of  crac¬ 
kling  fire  with  the  banked  snow  at  the  sides 
glowing  pink  beneath  the  blaze.  Etched 
out  dully  against  each  fitful  flame,  the 
squatting  figures  crouched  low.  At  times  a 
hand  was  cleanly  outlined  in  the  white  upper 
light  as  it  raised  food  to  mouth.  A  tea  pail 
passing  down  the  line  of  men  flashed  inter¬ 
mittently. 

“  Now  while  they  eat  is  the  time.  Strong 
Father,”  the  O jibway  fort  runner  mur¬ 
mured.  “  They  think  only  of  their  stomachs, 
and  their  arms  are  not  handy.  If  we  are 
swift  and  sure  on  our  feet  not  a  shot  need  be 
fired.” 

“  Very  well,”  assented  Dunvegan.  “  You 
lead.  I  will  stay  on  your  heels.” 

“  Let  the  men  make  no  sound,”  warned 
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Maskwa.  “  We  go  without  noise  as  close 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  their  dogs  scent  us 
we  must  spring  like  the  hungry  panther.” 

The  chief  trader  passed  a  whispered  cau¬ 
tion  to  his  retainers. 

“  Keep  close  to  us,”  he  adjured,  “  and 
rush  when  we  rush !  Grasp  the  fellows  and 
prevent  them  from  shooting!  There  is  no 
need  for  bloodshed,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  any  of  our  number.  Every  man  we 
have  will  be  needed  at  Fort  Brondel!  ” 

There  was  a  faint,  dissatisfied  murmur  at 
this  command.  Fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  men  were  the  accounts  given 
by  survivors  of  the  bloody  sacking  of  the 
Wokattiwagan  and  Shamattawa  fur  trains. 
They  would  have  liked  a  sanguinary  re¬ 
prisal,  but  they  knew  better  than  to  disobey 
any  order  of  Dimvegan’s.  So  they  relin¬ 
quished  their  vengeful  anticipations  and  fol¬ 
lowed  watchfully. 

Down  the  snowy  hillside  they  dropped, 
noiseless  as  shadows.  No  figure  at  the  fire 
stirred  from  its  eating ;  no  dog  voiced 
alarm.  The  balsams  were  left  behind  and 
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the  men  entered  scrubby  spruces,  where 
they  found  better  cover. 

The  camp  was  no  more  than  a  little  dome 
of  light  Availed  in  by  impenetrable  darkness. 
The  night  crowded  to  its  red  ramparts,  full 
of  mystery,  unreadable,  sinister,  fear-com¬ 
pelling.  And,  crowding  like  the  night,  camf 
the  Oxford  House  force,  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  position  that  the  inky  darkness  gave- 

Slowly,  their  nerves  growing  more  tense 
at  every  step,  they  Avorked  through  the 
spruces.  Each  yard  they  advanced  increased 
the  strain.  A  little  drumming  noise  began  to 
vibrate  in  the  men’s  throats.  An  almost 
inaudible  sound  it  was,  but  to  their  own 
strained  hearing  it  rose  in  a  roar.  Closer 
and  closer  they  stole  till,  seeing  their  ene¬ 
mies  so  plainly,  the  idea  that  they  themselves 
must  be  seen  impressed  itself  with  ever- 
increasing  power. 

MaskAva  treaded  the  evergreen  aisles  like 
a  swift  wraith.  Holding  the  ends  of  each 
other’s  sashes,  the  rest  walked  in  single  file 
after  him.  So  great  was  the  curb  on  their 
feelings,  so  suffocating  the  silence,  that  some 
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would  have  gained  immense  relief  by  utter¬ 
ing  tremendous  shouts.  But  they  dared  not ! 
The  first  outcry  must  come  from  the  camp. 
The  alarm  would  ring  out  unexpectedly, 
and  the  invaders  waited  for  that  moment 
and  wrestled  with  their  tingling  senses. 

Forty  paces! — the  impaled  whitefish  be¬ 
fore  the  fires  looked  ludicrously  large,  like 
young  sharks.  Thirty  paces!— the  ruddy 
blaze  limned  the  dark,  lean-featured  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  Nor’ westers,  resting  in  nat¬ 
ural  unconsciousness  of  impending  disaster. 
Twenty-five! — the  nervous  tension  snapped 
with  a  sudden  mental  jerk  that  set  every 
sinew  in  the  men’s  bodies  tingling! 

The  suspicious  huskies  blew  loudly  and 
growled.  Instinctively  the  Nor’ west  guards 
reached  quickly  for  their  guns,  onlj^  to  be 
seized  by  the  shoulders  and  hurled  back  into 
the  snow.  The  camp  turned  instantly  to  a 
mass  of  rolling,  grappling  bodies.  Red 
coals  kicked  into  the  banks  sent  forth  hiss¬ 
ing  steam  clouds.  Feet  stamped  and 
plunged  and  twisted  here  and  there,  throw¬ 
ing  up  white  spurts  of  snow,  knocking  burn- 
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ing  branches  through  the  air,  tripping  oppo¬ 
nents  with  savage  force. 

The  struggle  took  place  practically  in 
silence  except  for  the  uneasy  snarling  of  the 
dogs  and  the  heavy  breathing  and  occasional 
oaths  of  the  men.  Often  a  knife  blade 
gleamed  redly  as  it  poised  for  a  blow.  The 
thud  of  steel  on  flesh  and  the  groan  of  pain 
followed. 

Then,  bringing  the  climax  of  brute  sav¬ 
agery,  the  growling  huskies  charged,  indif¬ 
ferent  whether  their  chisel-like  fangs  sliced 
master  or  master’s  foe.  But  they  had  waited 
too  long!  The  moment  when  their  assault 
might  have  seriously  hindered  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  men — in  the  initial  minute  of  the  fight 
— was  past.  A  half  dozen  of  Dunvegan’s 
followers  sprang  out  of  the  melee,  and, 
catching  up  dog  whips,  flayed  neutrality 
through  their  tough  hides. 

The  cowing  of  the  Nor’westers’  huskies 
was  coincident  with  the  overpowering  of  the 
Nor’ westers  themselves.  Held  in  the  grip 
of  two,  and  often  three,  antagonists  each  of 
the  guards  and  the  Indian  drivers  was  sub- 
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dued,  bound,  and  laid  beside  the  raked-up 
fire. 

In  a  sullen  line  they  lay,  beaten  but  full 
of  stubborn  enmity.  To  that  line  Dunve- 
gan  added  Gaspard  Follet  when  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  sledges  came  on.  The  capture  of  the 
Niskitowaney  fur  train  was  complete. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  SAVAGE 

IMMEDIATELY  the  Oxford  House 
men  re-established  the  camp  to  suit 
their  own  requirements.  Then  they 
devoted  themselves  to  a  long-delayed  supper 
till  their  ravenous  appetites  were  fully  ap¬ 
peased.  The  dogs  of  the  Nor’westers  had 
been  fed  to  keep  them  quiet.  The  turn  of 
the  newly  arrived  teams  came  when  the  mas¬ 
ters  were  satisfied.  Baptiste  Verenne  and 
the  drivers  arose,  taking  the  allotted  portion 
of  thawed  whitefish.  They  took  their  dog 
whips  also. 

Id,  giddes”  Baptiste  called. 

The  animals  leaped  forward  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  growling  and  slavering  for  the  white- 
fish.  One  meal  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
not  in  any  wise  sufficient  for  their  savage 
stomachs,  and  now  it  was  three  hours  past 
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the  end  of  that  customary  space  of  fasting. 
A  sound  kicking  met  their  energetic  ad¬ 
vance,  and  they  were  scattered  out  that 
they  might  be  more  easily  fed.  Then  the 
Nor ’westers’  dogs  jumped  in,  making  a 
tangle  of  furry  backs,  bushy  tails,  and  snap¬ 
ping  jaws. 

On  these  intruders  the  heavy  whips  smote 
viciously.  They  retreated,  thoroughly 
cowed,  and  with  sharp  commands,  kicks,  and 
blows  the  food  was  at  length  distributed. 
The  more  cunning  beasts  bolted  their  two 
whitefish  in  a  flash  and  fought  with  slower 
comrades  for  their  remaining  portion. 
Slowly  the  tumult  died  down  and  the  dogs 
crept  up  close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fire, 
where  brush  beds  had  been  thrown  for  them. 

Having  indulged  in  a  brief  after-supper 
smoke,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  immediate  slumber.  They  re¬ 
moved  their  outer  parkas  with  the  capotes 
and  hung  them  on  sticks  to  dry  before  the 
fire,  together  with  gauntlets,  leggings,  and 
traveling  shoepacks. 

They  put  on  great,  fur-lined  sleeping 
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•aioccasins  and  rolled  themselves  in  thick  fur 
robes  designed  for  preserving  the  body 
warmth  during  slumber.  Against  the  ab¬ 
normal  frost  it  was  imperative  to  cover  their 
heads  with  the  upper  folds  of  these  sleeping 
garments,  as  any  part  of  the  face  left  ex¬ 
posed  would  be  frozen  in  a  solid  mask  by 
morning.  Weary  with  the  long  day’s  trail, 
the  men  lay  motionless  beside  the  banked-up 
tires. 

Only  two,  Dunvegan  and  Maskwa,  re¬ 
mained  sitting  upright,  talking  together  in 
low  tones  over  their  plans,  the  crucial  point 
of  which  was  not  far  away. 

“  At  three  in  the  morning  we  break 
camp,”  the  chief  trader  announced.  “  By 
nightfall  we  must  be  within  sight  of  Bron- 
del.  I  think  with  a  few  hours’  rest  that  we 
might  take  them  by  surprise  in  the  very 
early  dawn.” 

The  Ojibway  fort  runner  smoked  slowly, 
pondering.  He  offered  no  word.  Squat¬ 
ting  squarely  on  his  haunches,  he  stared  at 
the  fire  with  a  sort  of  somnolent  vacancy  on 
his  countenance.  Yet  the  Indian  brain  was 
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actiA^e!  Beneath  their  glassy  surface  lights 
his  eyes  studied  future  events.  When  he 
saAV  things  as  clearly  as  his  shrewd  discern¬ 
ment  demanded  he  would  speak,  and  not 
before ! 

“  You  understand,  my  brother,”  contin¬ 
ued  Dunvegan,  “  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  succeed  in  my  enterprise.  The  seizure 
of  this  fort  of  the  French  Hearts  is  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  Factor’s  whole  plan  that  we 
cannot  think  of  failure.  If  I  accomplish 
the  capture  he  will  join  me  after  he  has 
taken  Fort  Dumarge.  Then,  together,  Ave 
purpose  to  besiege  the  third,  last,  and 
strongest  of  the  NorVest  posts  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.” 

Maskwa  grunted  noncommittally  and  for 
an  instant  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips. 

“  Fort  La  Roche  of  the  French  Hearts 
is  poAverful,”  he  commented  briefly. 

“  So  powerful,”  supplemented  DunA^e- 
gan,  “  that  it  Avill  test  even  our  combined 
forces  to  rush  its  stockades.  Otherwise  it 
is  impregnable.  Fort  Dumarge  must  go, 
Maskwa;  also  Fort  Brondel!  The  enemy’s 
opposition  must  be  wiped  out  as  we  proceed. 
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Having  no  harassing  foes  at  our  backs,  we 
will  at  the  last  stand  an  equal  chance  against 
the  defenders  of  Fort  La  Roche.” 

“  So,”  remarked  the  O jibway.  “  It  is  a 
good  plan,  Strong  Father.  And  should  we 
stand  inside  La  Roche  we  may  see  some  old 
friends.” 

“  That  may  be.”  The  unconquered  bit¬ 
terness  surged  up  in  Dunvegan. 

“No  doubt  we  shall  see  the  Wayward 
One,  the  daughter  of  Stern  Father.” 

“  Yes,  doubtless.” 

“  Also  Soft  Eyes,  the  traitor,  who  came 
from  over  the  Big  Waters.” 

“  Aye,  indeed,”  murmured  Dunvegan, 
“  and  the  Factor  proposes  to  deal  with  him. 
It  will  be  dark  dealing,  I  fancy,  for  Edwin 
Glyndon.” 

“  We  shall  meet,  too,”  Maskwa  went  on 
oratorically,  “  the  wise  Chief  Running  Wolf 
and  his  hasty  son.  Three  Feathers.” 

“  In  the  fight  we  may  meet  them,  for  we 
know  Running  Wolf  has  added  his  tribe’s 
strength  to  that  of  Black  Ferguson  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Fort  La  Roche.” 

“  There  at  the  last  will  we  stalk  the  Black 
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Ferguson  in  his  lair,”  rejoiced  the  O jibway. 
“  It  will  be  a  good  stalk,  Strong  Father. 
The  old  wolf  is  worthy  of  a  hard  chase. 
And,  Strong  Father,  there  is  one  other  we 
j  shall  see!” 

“Whom?” 

“  The  Fair  One!  The  niece  of  old  Pierre 
— her  that  Soft  Eyes  took  to  wife !  ” 

Dunvegan  winced,  finding  no  words. 
Maskwa  voiced  something  that  had  evolved 
in  his  facile  mind. 

“  Strong  Father  is  my  brother,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  and  I  have  read  my  brother’s 
thoughts.  It  was  his  wish  to  place  the  Fair 
One  at  his  own  fireside.  That  is  still  his 
desire,  although  he  does  not  fulfill  it.  If 
Strong  Father  were  an  Indian,  it  would 
swiftly  be  done.  Yet  the  Indian’s  waj^s  are 
not  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  He  must 
not  steal  his  brother’s  wife  till  that  brother 
dies.  Is  it  not  so.  Strong  Father?  ” 

“  Even  so,  Maskwa,”  sighed  Dunvegan, 
burdened  by  his  grim  thoughts. 

“  Then  Strong  Father  shall  have  the  Fair 
One  to  wife.  I,  Maskwa,  will  see  when  it 
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comes  to  the  last  that  Soft  Eyes  falls  in  the 
attach* 

“No!”  cried  Dunvegan  vehemently,  “a 
thousand  times,  no!  Not  a  prick  of  the 
skin  will  you  give  Edwin  Glyndon.  I  warn 
you  once.  Let  that  stay  your  hand !  ” 

The  O  jib  way  grumbled  at  the  adjuration 
of  restraint,  for  although  he  did  not  quite 
comprehend  its  moral  motive  he  fully  under¬ 
stood  its  decisiveness. 

“  Be  it  so,”  he  observed.  “  What  I  say 
is  wisdom.  I  have  also  other  wisdom  for 
Strong  Father.” 

“  How?” 

“  I  would  have  him  enter  the  gates  of 
Fort  Brondel  by  cunning.” 

“  Explain,  Maskwa,”  commanded  the 
chief  trader  quietly. 

“  In  the  night  of  to-morrow  let  ten  men 
drive  this  Niskitowaney  fur  train  inside  the 
stockades,  the  rest  of  the  Company’s  serv¬ 
ants  lying  in  wait  outside.  When  the  gates 
are  won,  the  rest  is  easy.  Strong  Father.” 

The  chief  trader  turned  to  Maskwa  with 
an  exclamation  of  amazement. 
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“  By  Rupert’s  bones,  but  you  are  bold,” 
he  cried  admiringly. 

“  The  move  of  the  bold  often  wins,”  re¬ 
marked  Maskwa. 

Dunvegan  revolved  the  project  mentally, 
getting  each  separate  point  of  view. 

“  We’ll  do  it,”  he  rapped  out,  smashing  a 
burnt  stick-end  into  the  coals  with  a  force 
that  sent  fresh  flames  roaring  up.  “  JNIask- 
wa,  we’ll  do  it!  ” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  the  O  jib  way,  with¬ 
out  elation.  “  But  first  we  need  the  pass¬ 
word  of  the  gates.  If  Strong  Father  al¬ 
lows,  I  will  get  it.”  He  motioned  to  the 
prone,  blanket-wrapped  prisoners  alongside 
the  fire. 

“  Get  it,”  ordered  the  chief  trader.  “  But 
no  torture,  remember!” 

“  So,”  promised  Maskwa  coolly.  “  I  will 
frighten  it  from  one  of  them.” 

He  plucked  the  Worcester  pistol  out  of 
Dunvegan’s  belt  and  went  slowly  up  the 
line.  Presently  he  singled  out  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  captives  lying  completely  muf¬ 
fled  up  in  the  sleeping  robes.  At  the  touch 
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of  Maskwa’s  toe  the  Nor’ wester  sat  erect, 
his  black-bearded,  swarthy  face  full  of  evil 
glints.  He  was  one  of  the  scum  that  the 
younger  fur  company  had  picked  up  to 
swell  their  none  too  formidable  ranks. 

The  Ojibway  squatted  opposite  this  fel¬ 
low,  in  whose  charge  the  Niskitowaney  fur 
train  had  been  traveling. 

“  The  password  at  your  fort,”  he  com¬ 
manded  with  abruptness  and  vigor. 

A  villainous  oath  was  the  response,  an 
epithet  that  would  have  been  a  vicious  blow 
had  the  Nor’wester’s  arms  been  loose. 

“  The  password!  ”  Maskwa’s  voice  kept 
even,  but  he  stabbed  the  black  man  through 
with  the  needle  points  of  his  concentrated 
gaze. 

No  response!  The  Ojibway  brought  the 
pistol  into  view  and  leveled  it  with  a  preci¬ 
sion  more  deadly  than  visual  concentration. 

“  The  password!  ”  he  repeated  stonily  for 
the  third  time. 

“  Shoot  and  be  damned  to  you !  ”  cried  the 
Nor’wester,  the  swagger  and  braggadocio 
which  in  his  breed  is  a  substitute  for  cour- 
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age  breaking  out.  Swift  as  light  came 
Maskwa’s  side-twist  of  the  hand. 

Bang!  The  pistol’s  scorch  stung  the 
Nor’wester’s  right  ear. 

Bang!  Its  red  muzzle  jet  seared  his  left 
ear. 

Bang!  The  round,  fiendish  mouth  spat  a 
white  furrow  through  his  black  hair. 

The  awakened  camp,  thinking  of  an  at¬ 
tack,  sat  up  and  grasped  weapons,  then  put 
them  furtively  back,  half  ashamed  of  their 
mistake,  and  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
strange  tableau. 

“  French  Heart,  the  next  one  goes 
through  your  head,”  warned  the  Ojibwaj’. 
“  The  password !  ” 

The  Nor’wester,  staring  into  the  deadly 
cylinder  of  steel,  experienced  a  prickly, 
spreading  sensation  in  the  nerves  of  the 
forehead  just  between  his  ey^es.  He  imag¬ 
ined  the  crashing  impact  of  the  leaden  mis¬ 
sile.  He  already  felt  the  oozy  bullet-hole. 

Maskwa’s  eyes  lanced  him  with  bloody 
light  which  the  coals  infused.  His  spirit 
quivered  under  that  knife.  His  nerves  col- 
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lapsed.  He  pitched  forward  on  his  face, 
reiterating  the  password  in  choking  gasps. 

“  Marseillaise,”  he  panted.  “  Marseil¬ 
laise!” 

The  Ojibway  tossed  the  man’s  sleeping 
robes  over  his  fear-shaken  visage.  Abruptly 
he  stalked  back  and  dropped  the  pistol  in 
IDunvegan’s  lap. 

“You  have  heard,  Strong  Father?”  he 
asked.  “  It  is  good !  He  spoke  the  truth, 
because  he  dared  not  lie.  In  the  night  of 
to-morrow  we  will  enter  the  gates  of  the 
fort  of  the  French  Hearts  with  that  pass¬ 
word.  I  have  spoken ! ” 

Like  a  snake  Maskwa  slid  into  his  fur 
blankets.  Dunvegan  followed,  and  the 
whole  camp  was  soon  still. 

Gradually  the  banked  logs  of  the  fire 
broke  in  little  falling  rifts  of  coals.  Un¬ 
combated,  the  frost  advanced  and  screend 
the  red  glow  with  a  gray  hand.  Across  the 
valley  of  the  Blazing  Pine  came  the  howling 
of  wolves.  Then  of  a  sudden  the  winter 
aurora  leaped  out  of  the  north,  sweeping 
majestically  from  stars  to  earth-line.  No 
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rustling  sound  such  as  is  heard  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  accompanied  its  movement. 
It  came  and  vanished  in  mystic  silence,  only 
to  reappear  with  twofold  brilliance  and 
multitudinous  variations  of  hue.  Up  in  the 
zenith  a  corona  of  dazzling  splendor  formed, 
and  the  miracle,  continuing,  left  pulsating, 
nebulous  rays  walking  the  far-off,  frozen 
shores. 

The  immensity  of  the  wilderness  reaches 
gave  field  for  unlimited  display.  Flooded 
vlth  resplendent  light,  the  primal  wastes  of 
snow  reflected  every  colored  bar,  every  glo¬ 
rious  cloud,  every  celestial  flash.  As  a  mon¬ 
strous  mirror  to  augment  the  radiance  and 
multiply  the  lambent  gleams,  the  speckless 
crust  stretched  on  and  on.  The  very  earth 
seemed  to  acquire  motion  and  to  roll  its 
snows  in  red  and  white  undulating  waves. 

Wrapped  in  the  sleep  of  utter  weariness, 
lost  to  the  hard  facts  of  life,  the  sleepers 
lay  in  a  realm  of  mysticism,  of  phantasma¬ 
goria.  Thus  all  night  across  the  world 
blazed  this  carnival  of  flame. 
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A  DOUBLE  SURPRISE. 


yfURETEZ !  The  sentinel’s  chal- 
lenge  from  the  gates  of  Fort  Brondel 
rang  out  sharply  in  the  near-dawn. 

Through  the  blinding  smother  of  great, 
soft-falling  snowflakes  he  had  heard  rather 
than  seen  the  advance  of  a  dog  train  toiling 
up  the  rising  ground  upon  which  the  post 
was  situated.  It  came,  he  thought,  as  a 
Xor’west  train  would  come,  making  no 
unnecessary  clamor,  but  without  any  pre¬ 
cautions  for  secrecy.  The  storm-laden  air 
choked  the  first  cry  of  the  watchman,  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  reaching  the  clogged  ears 
of  the  approaching  party.  Again  his  hail 
was  lifted  up. 

"  Hold!  Arret ez!  he  commanded,  the 

strident  tone  cutting  the  snow. 

Instantly  the  leading  team  pulled  up. 
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The  others  lined  behind  it.  Brondel’s  sen¬ 
tinel  could  discern  five  bulky  sledges,  each 
accompanied  by  a  driver  and  a  guard  with 
rifle  on  shoulder.  Their  faces  and  garments 
plastered  thickly  by  moist  flakes,  the  men 
looked  like  tail,  white  stumps  suddenly 
moved  out  of  the  forest  and  set  before  the 
stockades.  Identities  were  impossibly  vague 
in  the  storm  and  in  the  gray  dark  which 
preceded  the  morning. 

Qiii  live?  asked  the  keeper  of  the  post 
gate  doubtfully. 

“  The  Niskitowaney  fur  train,”  answered 
the  muffled  voice  of  one  of  the  halfbreeds 
who  drove. 

“  The  password?  ” 

“  Marseillaise!  ” 

The  gate  bars  rattled  with  release;  a  gap 
yawned  in  the  stockade. 

Entrez''  came  the  permission. 

Walking  with  the  leading  sledge,  Maskwa 
whirled  as  he  passed  the  sentinel  and  felled 
him  with  a  quick  blow  of  the  rifle  butt. 
Quickly  he  removed  the  unconscious  man’s 
weapons  and  threw  him  on  the  sled. 
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Strong  Father,  the  thing  is  easy,  as  I 
told  you,”  the  Ojibway  muttered  to  the  first 
snow-coated  giant  guard,  who  was  in  reality 
Bruce  Dunvegan. 

“  Too  easy,”  was  Bmce’s  answer.  “  Lis¬ 
ten!  There  is  no  stir  about  the  buildings, 
no  sound.  That  puzzles  me,  Maskwa.” 

“  Men  sleep  soundest  just  before  the  light 
breaks,”  explained  the  fort  runner  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction. 

“  Perhaps.”  Dunvegan’s  tone  was  doubt¬ 
ful. 

As  they  stood  in  the  palisade  entrance, 
listening  keenly  for  any  cry  which  would 
mean  their  discovery,  the  pulses  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  men  surged  faster  and  faster. 
The  cold  chill  of  the  storm-beaten  atmos¬ 
phere  changed  suddenly  to  an  electric  glow. 
The  fever  of  waiting  strain  flushed  their 
bodies.  They  began  to  breathe  hard  and 
shift  weapons  from  left  hands  to  armpits 
and  back  again. 

But  no  clamor  beat  out  of  the  post  struc¬ 
tures  ;  a  ghostly  blur  they  lay,  walled  round 
Vi^ith  gigantic  drifts.  The  only  vibration 
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which  communicated  itself  to  the  ear  was 
the  velvet  brushing  of  falling  snow  against 
the  high  stockades. 

Faces  turned  in  the  direction  whence  they 
had  come,  the  ten  figures  with  the  dog  teams 
remained  poised  in  perfect  silence,  anxious, 
eager,  expectant.  Then,  quite  near,  the 
wilderness  voice  they  awaited  spoke  out 
abruptly. 

“  Yir-r-r-ee-ee!  ”  echoed  the  weird,  pan¬ 
icky  screech  of  a  lynx. 

Maskwa  curved  his  hands  about  his 
mouth  and  replied  with  the  horned  owl’f: 
full-throated  whoop. 

“  Kee-yoo-oo-oo-oo !  ”  he  quavered  in  a 
quiek,  ever-diminishing  tremolo. 

At  the  pre-arranged  signal  the  rest  of  the 
Oxford  House  force  moved  swiftly  up  and 
passed  through  B rondel’s  guardless  gate. 
Two  Indians  had  been  left  with  the  bound 
prisoners  and  the  Nor’west  sledge  teams  in 
the  fringe  of  the  timber. 

“  Are  you  ready,  men?  ”  Dunvegan 
asked. 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  cried  Conncar  quaintl5^ 
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“  This  is  what  we  have  all  been  waiting  for.” 

To  the  chief  trader  it  was  an  incredible 
thing  that  they  reached  the  buildings  in  the 
center  of  the  yard  without  any  alarm  being 
raised.  The  giddes  whined.  Instantly  a 
howling  response  arose  from  the  quarters 
where  the  fort  dogs  were  kept.  Gripping 
their  arms  tightly,  the  invaders  waited  for 
the  uproar  that  should  follow  the  huskies’ 
wailing  and  for  the  man-to-man  struggle 
which  must  succeed  the  awakening  of  the 
post. 

No  uproar  came!  The  expected  on¬ 
slaught  failed  to  materialize! 

Even  Maskwa  became  mystified. 

Strong  Father,”  he  whispered,  “  this  is 
beyond  my  wisdom.” 

“  And  mine,”  admitted  Dunvegan,  wor¬ 
ried  as  well  as  puzzled  by  the  utter  lack  of 
the  expected  developments. 

“  Can  the  post  be  deserted?  Have  they 
had  warning  and  fled?  ” 

“No!  In  case  of  warning  the  stockades 
would  have  been  lined  with  fighters.  There 
is  something  extraordinarily  wrong  about 
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the  place.  A  sentinel  isn’t  set  in  a  deserted 
fort,  you  know.  And  yet,  why  is  there  no 
sign  of  life?  Maskwa,  it’s  uncanny!  ” 

Although  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
ground  and  the  plan  of  Fort  B rondel,  Dun- 
vegan  decided  to  investigate  without  delay. 
He  pressed  open  the  door  of  the  dark  build¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him,  the  latch  offering  no 
resistance. 

“  Come,”  he  ordered.  “  If  any  man  is 
clumsy  enough  to  make  a  noise  let  him 
stay  outside!” 

Within  the  silent  room,  Dunvegan  drew  a 
candle-end  and  a  match  from  his  inner 
pocket  and  struck  a  light.  The  faint  beams 
showed  that  he  was  in  the  store  of  the  North¬ 
west  Fur  Company’s  post.  Shelves  held 
neat  arrays  of  goods;  orderly  piles  of  bales 
and  boxes  were  ranged  about  the  walls ;  but 
no  person  could  be  seen. 

As  many  men  as  the  store  w'as  capable  of 
accommodating  crowded  after  Dunvegan. 
In  their  shoepacks  they  walked  soft-footed 
as  panthers. 

“  These  French  Hearts  must  sleep  as  the 
dead,”  murmured  Maskwa. 
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“  Yes,  or  else  they  hide  somewhere  to  pis¬ 
tol  the  half  of  us  at  a  stroke,”  the  chief 
trader  returned. 

He  lighted  a  fresh  candle  taken  from  a 
shelf.  Its  larger  glimmer  projected  giant 
shadows  of  the  men  upon  the  farther  end  of 
the  store.  The  huge  silhouettes  loomed  up 
with  a  mysterious  vagueness  suggestive  of 
the  advent  of  the  real  human  figures.  Dun- 
vegan’s  followers  passed  their  own  surmises 
to  each  other  in  low,  husky  whispers,  re¬ 
marking  on  such  a  chance  as  their  leader 
had  recognized. 

“If  they  are  hiding  in  order  to  get  to 
close  quarters,”  observed  Connear,  “  they’ll 
be  sorry  in  the  end.  For  we  can  hit  in  a 
clinch  as  well  as  they  can.  Eh,  Terence 
Burke?” 

“  Yes,  me  enemy,”  muttered  the  vigorous- 
minded  Irishman,  whom  no  strange  situation 
could  abash,  “  an’  if  it’s  thim  same  Donny- 
brook  Fair  tricks  they’re  after,  they’ll  find 
me  rifle  butt  makes  a  mighty  foine  black¬ 
thorn.” 

Baptiste  Verenne  spoke  to  Black  Fox, 
the  Salteaux  Indian,  in  a  soft  aside. 
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“Black  Fox,  you  be  son  of  beeg  medi¬ 
cine-mans,”  he  whispered.  “  Mebbe  you  be 
tell  us  w’at  dis  mean.  Spik  de  wise  word 
an’  say  w’y  de  Nor’westaires  don’  joomp 
out  for  keel  us  queeck.” 

But  the  Salteaux  shook  his  head. 

“  The  French  Hearts  are  fools  and 
snakes,”  he  replied.  “  Their  ways  are  dark 
as  the  ways  of  evil  spirits.  Therefore  they 
cannot  be  read.” 

“  Dat  mooch  I  be  know,  me,”  confided 
Baptiste. 

Numerous  whispers  were  making  a  very 
audible  rustle.  Bruce  Dunvegan  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence.  He  began  to  examine 
what  lay  beyond  the  other  two  of  the  three 
doors  in  the  store. 

Throwing  open  the  one  on  the  right,  his 
candle  gleam  flashed  across  a  large,  empty 
floor.  According  to  the  custom  of  new  forts 
built  purely  for  aggressive  purposes.  Dun- 
vegan  judged  that  store,  blockhouse,  and 
trading-room  adjoined  or  were  connected 
by  passages.  This  section,  he  presumed,  was 
the  blockhouse. 
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A  hast}^  survey  proved  his  conclusion  cor¬ 
rect.  The  light  played  around  the  rough 
walls,  revealing  weapons,  trophies  of  the 
chase  and  the  various  equipments  used  in 
wilderness  life  throughout  the  different  sea¬ 
sons.  But,  like  the  store,  the  blockhouse 
was  without  occupants  of  any  kind. 

Dunvegan  made  a  quick  decision  and 
gave  a  quicker  order. 

“  Bring  lights,”  was  his  command.  “  Let 
half  your  number  hold  the  blockhouse  and 
half  occupy  the  store.  It  will  take  an  army 
of  Nor’westers  to  oust  us  now.” 

Immediately  the  chief  trader’s  directions 
were  carried  out.  The  men  assigned  them¬ 
selves  promptly  in  equal  bodies  to  both 
buildings. 

There  remained  the  trading-room  and  the 
factor’s  quarters  to  search.  Dunvegan  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  no  separate  house  for 
the  factor  of  the  post,  because  a  stairway 
led  up  through  the  store  ceiling.  He  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  residential  apartments  of  the 
one  in  command  of  Brondel  lay  above. 
Gently  he  opened  the  door  in  the  left-hand 
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wall  of  the  store  and  saw  a  long,  gloomy 
passageway. 

“No  light,”  Bruce  commented.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  there  either,  it  seems!” 

He  closed  the  door  again  and  set  foot  on 
the  stairs. 

“  Guard  those  entrances  well,”  was  his 
adjuration.  “  Don’t  stir  unless  you  get  a 
signal  from  me.  I’m  going  up  to  awaken 
the  lord  of  Fort  Brondel,  whoever  he  may 
he,  and  let  him  know  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.” 

Slowly  Dunvegan  ascended  the  stairway 
and  reached  the  upper  floor.  He  still  had 
the  candle  in  his  hand,  its  pale  flame  reveal¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  living-room  which  held  a  table, 
a  stove,  chairs,  shelves  of  books,  a  lounge 
covered  with  fur  robes,  a  large  wooden  cup¬ 
board,  a  pair  of  leather-padded  stools,  a 
writing-desk  in  the  corner.  The  furnish¬ 
ings  were  plain,  though  comfortable;  they 
seemed  such  as  any  hard-working  factor 
might  possess. 

Treading  softly,  the  chief  trader  crossed 
to  the  door  at  the  other  end  and  pushed  on 
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it.  It  remained  fast,  bolted  inside.  He  put 
his  ear  to  the  wood.  No  sound! 

Dunvegan  stepped  baek  a  stride.  Rising 
with  a  swift  movement  on  the  toes  of  the 
left  foot,  he  planted  his  right  sole  flatlj^ 
against  the  door  with  a  straight,  powerful 
body  jolt.  There  came  the  crunching  noise 
of  metal  tearing  through  hard  wood,  and 
the  barrier  swung  back  trembling  on  its 
hinges. 

Instantly  the  wind  of  suction  puffed  out 
the  candle.  Bruce  growled  and  smothered 
a  low  imprecation.  Stepping  cautiously  to 
the  side  of  the  jamb  beyond  the  range  of 
any  sudden  missile  which  might  be  sent 
through  the  open  doorway,  he  fumbled  in 
his  pockets  for  a  match.  He  scratched  it 
hurriedly  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  searching 
the  gloom  for  a  sign  of  the  sleeper  whom  he 
must  have  awakened.  He  dabbed  the  match 
to  the  wick,  and  gazed  more  eagerly.  But 
no  figure  launched  from  the  blackness  be¬ 
yond  the  threshold;  there  arose  not  even  a 
rustle  to  show  that  someone’s  slumber  had 
been  broken.  To  the  listening  Dunvegan 
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there  was  something  weird  in  this  circum¬ 
stance.  He  wondered  if  he  should  find  the 
sleeping  chamber  as  he  had  found  the  store 
and  the  blockhouse — empty! 

His  pondering,  like  his  hesitation,  occu¬ 
pied  only  a  second.  The  air  of  uncertainty 
left  a  tinge  of  suspense  which  Bruce  has¬ 
tened  to  dispel.  Feeling  some  subtle  mag¬ 
netism,  some  unaccountable  sensation  of  a 
familiar  presence,  some  tremendous  un¬ 
known  climax  which  his  heart  acknowledged 
blindly,  he  strode  abruptly  into  the  dark 
apartment,  his  one  hand  holding  the  light 
well  to  the  side,  the  other  clasping  the 
weapon  in  his  belt. 

“  Another  step,  you  beast,  and  husband 
or  no  husband.  I’ll  kill  you!  ” 

Bitter  as  acid  was  the  woman’s  voice 
which  hurled  the  threat.  Across  the  flick¬ 
ering  candle  rays  Dunvegan’s  startled 
glance  met  a  leveled  pistol  and  beyond 
that  the  beautiful,  defiant  eyes  of  Desiree 
Hazard. 

The  unintelligible  cry  rising  within  the 
man  choked  in  his  dry  throat.  He  gasped 
and  trembled,  causing  the  white  light  to 
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play  over  bedstead,  coverlet,  and  the  loose- 
frocked  figure  crouching  behind.  His 
physical  courage  and  indomitable  will,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  face  the  fierce  Nor’ westers  within 
the  very  walls  of  their  stronghold,  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  nerveless  weakness  that  banished 
self-control. 

“  One  more  step,”  she  warned,  marking 
his  restless  muscular  twitching.  “  I  mean 
it.  As  God  hears  me,  I  mean  it!” 

Dunvegan’s  mind  was  battling  chaotically 
with  amazement  at  Desiree’s  presence,  with 
wonder  at  her  attitude,  with  a  thousand  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  each  inspired  by  some 
swift-passing  thought.  Joy,  doubt,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  malice,  love,  judgment,  forgiveness — - 
these  all  mingled,  held  momentary  sway, 
separated  one  by  one  and  disappeared.  Out 
of  this  chaos  of  human  feeling  Bruce  re¬ 
tained  no  reigning  passion.  Wisely  he  let 
the  hot  mixture  of  mad  ideas  spend  itself 
and  give  way  to  his  usual  cool  reserve. 
Therein  rested  his  salvation. 

He  still  held  the  candle  to  one  side, 
and  his  face  was  not  clear.  Even  his 
figure  remained  shadowy  in  the  sputtering 
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gleam.  That,  he  knew,  accounted  for  De¬ 
siree’s  mistaking  him  for  her  husband. 

Now  deliberately  and  with  a  steady  hand 
he  moved  his  light  to  the  front  so  that 
its  glimmer  yellowed  his  wind-tanned  face. 

“  Bruce!  ”  Her  voice  was  pitched  in  the 
unnatural,  hysterical  scream  of  a  person 
struggling  with  a  nightmare. 

The  sense  of  the  dramatic  leaped  through 
the  blood  of  both.  Dunvegan  glowed  with 
the  hectic  pulse  of  old  desire,  but  his  cold 
reserve  was  maintained  by  a  nerve-wrench¬ 
ing  effort. 

“You  do  not  dream,”  he  ventured  in  a 
measured  tone.  “  I  am  a  strict  reality, 
though  an  intruding  one.” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Desiree  dropped 
her  loaded  pistol  on  the  bed.  Her  tense 
body  shivered,  as  if  at  escape  from  menace 
or  danger.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  full  bosom  worked  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  sobs. 

“  My  God!  My  God!  ”  she  moaned,  her 
words  coming  like  a  prayer. 

Dunvegan  set  the  candle  on  a  nearby  stool 
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and  leaned  back  with  folded  arms  against 
the  door  jamb.  Thus  could  he  the  better 
control  himself,  for  Desiree’s  weeping  tore 
his  fibres.  Irrelevantly  he  noted  that  she 
was  not  prepared  for  slumber,  but  wore  a 
flowing,  open-throated  day  dress.  This  fact 
added  to  Bruce’s  mystification. 

Presently  Desiree  glanced  up,  an  expreS' 
sion  of  fear  succeeding  the  despair  in  her 
face.  She  rushed  swiftly  across  the  cham¬ 
ber  to  Dunvegan,  her  hands  extended  ap' 
pealingly. 

“  Go,”  she  pleaded.  “  Go  before  some' 
one  hears  you  I  How  you  learned — how  you 
got  here  is  nothing.  Only  go!  Do  you 
know  what  danger  you  stand  in?  ” 

“No,”  Bruce  answered  grimly.  “I  am 
not  aware  of  any.” 

Her  beauty  even  in  tears  burned  its  image 
in  his  tortured  soul.  To  clasp  her  tight 
would  have  given  both  physical  and  mental 
relief,  but  his  fingers  clenched  hard  on  his 
flexed  biceps;  he  did  not  unfold  his  arms. 

“Are  you  mad?”  she  cried  earnestly, 
tempestuously.  “You  enter  a  Nor’west 
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fort!  You  force  in  the  door  of  the  factor’s 
apartment!  And  why?  How  did  you  find 
out  I  was  here — and  alone?” 

“  I  didn’t  find  out.  Till  two  minutes  ago 
I  thought  you  were  in  Fort  La  Roche.” 

“La  Roche!”  she  echoed  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Why  there?” 

“  According  to  Black  Ferguson’s  plan  as 
I  read  it.” 

Desiree  looked  searchingly  at  the  chief 
trader  for  a  half-minute. 

“  What  do  you  know?  ”  was  her  suspicious 
question,  barbed  with  a  slight  resentment  of 
his  curt  words. 

“  I  know,  first,  that  Black  Ferguson  was 
informed  by  Gaspard  Follet  of  your  favor¬ 
ing  Glyndon;  second,  that  the  clerk  was 
approached  through  Follet,  and  bribed  to 
join  the  Nor’west  ranks  with  his  wife;  third, 
that  the  foregoing  was  but  a  design  of  Black 
Ferguson’s  to  get  you  beyond  the  stockades 
of  Oxford  House  and  in  a  place  where  he 
could  lay  hands  on  you.” 

“  But  he  can’t,”  protested  Desiree.  “  I 
.am — you  see,  I  was  married.” 
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“Can’t!  ”  Dunvegan  exploded.  The  tone 
of  the  one  word  was  eloquent  eonviction. 
He  added  darkly:  “  It  is  well  that  I  have 
come  in  time.” 

“Ah!  no,”  she  cried,  the  fear  for  his 
safety,  momentarily  forgotten,  returning. 
“  You  must  leave  instantly.  I  will  lead  you 
down  in  silence.  Come!  ” 

Her  hand  was  throbbing  on  his  arm,  her 
hot  breath  beating  up  against  his  cheeks. 
Bruce  freed  himself,  fighting  to  keep  his 
feelings  in  check. 

“  There  is  no  need,”  he  returned.  “  I 
shall  not  stir  from  here.” 

She  scanned  his  face.  Yo  madness  was 
visible  in  it.  Bruce  laughed. 

“  I  am  quite  sane,”  he  answered  her. 

“  You  are  in  Fort  Brondel,”  Desiree  an¬ 
nounced  severely.  “  A  Nor’west  fort - 

“  Your  pardon,”  Dunvegan  interrupted. 
“  A  Hudson’s  Bay  fort!  ” 

“  Now  you  are  surely  mad.” 

A  slight  timidity  touched  her.  She  drew 
back. 

“  Mad  enough  to  have  taken  this  post !  I 
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command  forty-odd  men  in  the  rooms  be¬ 
low.” 

Incredulity  widened  Desiree’s  eyes,  but 
the  chief  trader’s  manner  was  convincing. 
She  murmured  a  little  in  astonisliment. 

“We — of  the  post?”  she  stammered. 

“Taken,  too!  The  men  become  my 
prisoners — when  I  find  them.  You  also  are 
a  captive!  ” 

“  Thank  God !  ”  Desiree  cried,  flushing  to 
the  temples.  “  Thank  God !  ” 

It  was  Bruce’s  turn  for  bewilderment. 
The  ecstatic  fervor  of  the  woman’s  voice 
astounded  him. 

“  What  talk  1  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Prisoners 
don’t  generally  rejoice.  Yet  this  post  seems 
the  place  of  riddles  to-night.  Oddest  of  all 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  I  have  met  with  no  op¬ 
position — except  from  yourself!” 

He  smiled,  bowing  courteously.  Desiree 
smiled  too,  wanly  and  without  the  least  ap¬ 
proach  to  mirth. 

“  Come,”  she  suggested.  “  I  will  show 
you  why.” 

Taking  the  candle,  she  led  the  way  across 
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the  living  room,  down  the  stairs,  and  through 
the  great  store  which  belonged  to  the  N orth- 
west  Fur  Company.  Under  the  wondering 
gaze  of  the  men  they  passed  and  entered 
the  passage  into  which  Bruce  Dunvegan 
had  glanced  before.  This  passageway  ex¬ 
tended  for  many  paces.  A  closed  door 
stopped  their  progress  at  the  farther  end. 
Desiree  laid  her  finger  tips  against  it. 

“  The  garrison  of  Fort  Brondel  is  ii> 
there,”  she  murmured. 

“  The  trading  room?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  had  better  call  my  fighters.  And  you  ? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  you  to  go  back? 
There  may  be  violence,  and - ” 

“No  necessity  whatever,”  Desiree  inter¬ 
rupted  cynically.  “  They  will  not  strike  a 
blow.  I  can  vouch  for  that.” 

An  instant  she  paused,  as  if  summoning 
her  will  power  to  do  a  hateful  thing.  Then 
she  swung  the  door  sharply  back  and  held 
her  light  inside. 

“Look!”  she  commanded  with  bitter 


irony. 
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Diinvegan  looked.  The  scene  in  the  huge 
interior  of  the  trading  room  struck  him  with 
disgust  as  well  as  surprise.  Around  the 
long,  rough  table  over  a  score  of  men  and 
halfbreed  women  lay  in  drunken  stupor. 
A  liquor  barrel  crovmed  the  board.  At  the 
table’s  end  one  man’s  debauched  face  lay  on 
the  breast  of  his  half  breed  Bacchante  of  the 
revel.  Bruce  recognized  the  features  of 
Glyndon,  enpurpled  and  drink-puffed.  The 
rest  of  the  revelers  had  fallen  into  every 
imaginable  attitude  expressive  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  muscle  and  befuddled  mind. 

The  stench  of  spirits  was  overpowering. 
Dunvegan  drew  Desiree  back. 

“  This  is  sickening,”  he  cried. 

She  gazed  at  Bruce  with  an  intensity  that 
went  to  the  heart  of  him.  The  look  awak¬ 
ened  glad,  magnetic  throbs,  yet  left  uneasy 
forebodings  for  the  future  because  her  eyes 
prophesied  things  which  could  never  be. 

“  Now  you  know,”  she  replied,  pointing 
at  the  table.  “  I  have  shown  you  why.” 

And  in  her  words  Dunvegan  read  the  an¬ 
swer  to  more  than  one  riddle. 
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Someone  moved  behind  them  ostentatious¬ 
ly  in  order  to  attract  attention.  Bruce 
turned  quickly.  The  tall  O jibway  fort  run¬ 
ner  stood  there. 

“What  is  it,  Maskwa?” 

“  Two  messengers  clamoring  at  the  gates. 
Strong  Father.  What  is  your  will?” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,  my  brother,”  the 
chief  trader  decided.  “  It  is  well  to  see  who 
they  are,  myself.”  He  walked  with  Desiree 
back  into  the  store. 

“  Bind  the  drunken  Nor’westers  in  the 
trading  room,”  he  ordered  the  men. 
“  Come,  Maskw'a,”  he  added  to  the  O jibway. 

The  fort  runner  stalked  at  his  back 
through  the  snowy  yard.  Desiree  stood  and 
watched  them  from  the  door,  while  away 
in  the  east  the  light  of  dawn  grew  little  by 
little. 
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NOT  IN  THE  BONDS  OF  GOD 

WHO  speaks!”  called  Dunvegan 
from  the  watchtower  to  the  noisy 
fellows  who  were  shouting  and 
beating  upon  the  gates  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  awakening  the  sleepy  post. 

“  Messengers  from  Fort  La  Roche,”  they 
screeched. 

“  La  Roche?  All!  With  what  news?  ” 

“  A  message  for  Brondel’s  factor.” 

“  Well?  ” 

“Ferguson,  our  leader,  orders  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  Fort  La  Roche.  He  is  to  occupy  the 
.-same  position  there.” 

The  chief  trader  roared  outright  with 
laughter. 

“  It  seems  that  I  arrived  none  too  soon,” 
he  commented  ironically,  half  to  himself 
and  half  to  Maskwa,  standing  silent  by  his 
shoulder. 
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“  Sir  ?  ”  the  couriers  interrogated.  But 
Bruce  failing  to  answer,  studied  some  sud¬ 
den  idea  grimly  and  at  length. 

“  Strong  Father,”  interrupted  the 
Ojibway  softly,  “  bid  me  open  the  gates^ 
let  these  French  Hearts  enter,  and  thus 
make  them  prisoners.” 

Dunvegan  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  re¬ 
turned.  “  They  shall  go  back  to  La  Roche. 
The  shock  Ferguson  receives  will  be  well 
worth  the  warning.” 

To  the  Nor’ west  messengers  he  cried 
v/himsically :  “  The  password?  ” 

“  Marseillaise,”  they  answered  without 
hesitation. 

Again  the  chief  trader  chuckled,  drawing 
something  of  humor  from  the  situation. 

“  An  hour  ago  that  countersign  would 
have  let  you  in,”  he  observed.  “  Now  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever  for  the  post  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.” 

He  paused,  looking  into  the  up-turned,* 
surprised  faces  of  the  couriers  quite  visible 
in  tlie  strengthening  daylight. 

“  Go  back  to  Black  Ferguson,”  Dunvegan 
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directed.  “  Tell  him  that  you  delivered  the 
message  he  sent  to  the  lord  of  F ort  Brondel, 
but  explain  that  the  lord  of  Fort  Brondel  is 
Bruce  Dunvegan.  Explain  also  that  the 
men  of  the  fort  lie  in  babiche  bonds;  that 
Glyndon  is  a  prisoner;  that  Glyndon’s  wife 
is  a  captive.  Announce  to  your  leader  the 
leaguer  of  Fort  Dumarge.  By  the  time  he 
hears  the  news,  it,  too,  will  have  fallen.  And 
advise  him  in  conclusion  that  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  forces  from  these  two  posts  will  short¬ 
ly  combine  before  La  Roche’s  stockades.” 

The  Nor’west  messengers  fell  away  from 
the  gates,  astonishment  mastering  their 
speech. 

“  Never  fear,”  Dunvegan  reassured  them. 
“  If  I  wished  to  take  you  prisoners  it  would 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Now  go  back  as 
I  bade  you.  And  one  more  message  for 
Black  F erguson !  Tell  him  he  did  a  foolish 
thing  in  bribing  a  drunkard  to  join  his 
ranks  that  he  might  steal  the  drunkard’s 
wife.  Tell  him  that,  and  tell  him  Bruce 
Dunvegan  said  it.” 

Swiftly  the  couriers  retraced  the  track 
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they  had  furrowed  in  the  deep-snowed  slope. 
Their  movements  were  furtive,  and  in  spite 
of  Bruce’s  assurance  of  safety,  they  cast 
many  backward  glances. 

As  the  chief  trader  and  the  O  jib  way 
quitted  the  watchtower,  Maskwa  spoke  in  a 
voice  of  protestation. 

“  Was  that  a  wise  doing,  Strong  Father?  ” 
he  asked. 

“How,  my  brother?” 

“  To  send  your  enemy  warning?  ” 

Dunvegan  smiled.  “  I  could  not  forbear 
the  thrust,”  he  declared.  “  I  could  not  help 
but  let  him  know  that  his  w^ell-made  plans 
had  miscarried;  that  the  woman  he  thought 
to  seize  was  again  under  the  protection  of 
the  mighty  Company.” 

Maskwa  ruminated. 

“  Then  Strong  Father  has  unknowingly 
accomplished  what  the  French  Heart  would 
have  done,”  he  mused  aloud.  “  It  is  well. 
It  is  even  better  than  having  Soft  Eyes,  the 
husband,  fall  in  the  fight.” 

“  Ah !  you  mistake  my  meaning, 
Maskwa,”  observed  the  chief  trader  hastily. 
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“  The  woman  is  in  my  protection,  not  in  my 
possession.” 

“  So!  ”  the  fort  runner  exclaimed  with  a 
slight  inflection  of  surprise.  “  The  French 
Heart  may  steal,  but  Strong  Father  steals 
not.  How  is  that?  ” 

“We  are  different  men,”  answered  Bruce, 
as  they  entered  the  store. 

Desiree  still  waited  beside  the  door. 
Maskwa  passed  her  by  without  a  look,  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  toward  the  trading  room.  Had 
she  had  the  beauty  of  all  the  angels,  her 
fairness  would  have  commanded  no  homage 
from  his  cunning,  leathery  heart. 

But  Dunvegan,  more  susceptible,  stopped 
at  her  word,  his  hungry  eyes  dwelling  on  her 
beauty,  which  even  after  the  wearing  night 
appeared  faultless. 

“  Who  were  those  messengers  at  the 
gates?”  she  inquired. 

“  Men  of  Black  Ferguson’s  with  a  draft- 
(ing  order  for  Brondel’s  factor.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  she  gasped,  “  to — to - ” 

“  To  La  Roche,”  Bruce  supplied.  “  You 
see  I  was  right.  I  came  just  in  time.” 
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With  an  impulsive,  winning  gesture 
Desiree  put  her  hands  in  Dunvegan’s. 

“  I  ought  to  be  thankful,”  she  began 
brokenly.  “And  I  am!  Heaven  knows  I 
am!  But  I  should  also  be  frank.  After 
greeting  you  as  I  did  in  my  room  I  must  ex¬ 
plain.” 

“  Xot  unless  you  wish,  unless - ” 

“  It  is  my  wish,  my  will,”  she  interrupted. 

“  I  need  relief ;  I  must  give  someone  my 
confidence.  Otherwise  I  shall  go  mad !  ” 

“  There  is  another  who  should  receive 
your  confidence.” 

“  You  think  so  ?  ”  she  cried  bitterly. 
“  Even  if  he  could  comprehend  no  single 
word  of  it?  If  he  were  sunk  in  debauchery 
from  the  very  day  of  our  marriage?  From 
the  moment  of  flight?” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  thunderstruck 
chief  trader.  “  What’s  that  you  say?” 

Desiree  tottered.  “  Let  me  sit  down  on 
this  bench,”  she  begged.  “  I’m  weak  some¬ 
how  and — and  faint.” 

D unvegan  leaned  back  against  the  store 
counter. 
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God,”  he  breathed — “  no  wonder!  ” 

The  woman  looked  up  beneath  the  hand 
which  soothed  her  hammering  temples. 

“You  love  Glyndon,”  Bruce  burst  out 
unguardedly. 

Her  fist  descended  viciously  on  the  bench 
where  she  sat. 

“No!  My  God,  who  could — now?” 
Vehemence,  abhorrence,  disgust,  filled  her 
voice. 

“  You  did,”  he  persisted,  rather  cruelly 
and  with  an  ultra-selfish  motive. 

“  Infatuation,”  Desiree  cried,  “  for  the 
clean  mask  that  he  wore.  But  love? — Ah! 
no,  can  one  love  a  sot,  a  beast?  ” 

“Tell  me,”  Dunvegan  urged. 

She  caught  her  breath  a  few  times  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  stress  of  emotion,  her  eyes  rov¬ 
ing  round  the  big  store  which  held  none  but 
themselves.  Her  gaze  stopped  on  Bruce’s 
face.  Her  sentences  came  from  her  lips 
mechanically. 

“  I  think  his  beauty  and  his  old-world 
manners  dazzled  me,”  was  her  frank,  pride¬ 
dissolving  confession.  “  For  the  time  I — I 
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forgot  you,  Bruce.  I  imagined  I  cared  more 
for  the  other.  My  indecision  could  not 
brook  his  mad  wooing.  For  remember  that 
change,  absence,  and  pressure  are  the  three 
things  which  convert  any  woman’s  will.” 

Desiree  paused,  a  pleading  for  pity  in  her 
glance. 

“  I  took  refuge  behind  my  vow,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  after  a  second.  “  But  that  gave  me 
no  stability.  If  I  would  marry  him,  he 
promised  to  leave  Oxford  House  im¬ 
mediately  and  join  the  Nor’westers.  You 
see  Ferguson  had  already  approached  him 
through  Gaspard  Follet.” 

“  That,”  Dunvegan  observed,  “  should 
have  shown  you  his  true  character.” 

“  I  was  blind,”  she  lamented.  “  I  deemed 
it  sacrifice.  In  a  way  it  was,  I  suppose. 
How  could  I  know  that  the  plan  arranged 
by  Ferguson  through  Gaspard  Follet  was 
the  very  thing  that  suited  his  evil  intentions? 
He  offered  Edwin  command  of  Brondel.  I 
thought  it  safe  enough  to  be  the  factor’s 
wife  in  a  post  removed  from  Fort  La 
Roche.” 
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Bruce  made  a  disdainful  gesture. 
“  Those  messengers  showed  you  how  safe  it 
was,”  he  remarked  aeridly. 

“  Father  Brochet  married  us,”  Desiree 
went  on  stonily.  “  It  was  in  the  evening. 
At  once  we  fled  from  Oxford  House,  the 
sentry  thinking  we  were  only  taking  a  turn 
on  the  lake  with  the  dogs.  But  in  the  forest 
a  Nor’west  guide  from  Brondel  met  us  with 
another  sledge  as  agreed,  and  the  flight  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest.  The  Nor’wester  had  rum 
with  him.  I  rode  on  one  sledge.  The  thing 
I  had  married  rode  on  the  other,  gulping 
down  the  rum.  You  can  imagine  wliat  hap¬ 
pened  !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  breathed  Dunvegan  pityingly. 

“  When  we  made  camp  near  dawn  he  was 
drunk!  He  rolled  off  the'  sled,  while  the 
Nor’wester  built  a  fire,  in  order  to  greet  his 
bride - ” 

Bruce’s  smothered  oath  interrupted. 

“  What  ?  ”  Desiree  asked. 

“  Nothing,”  he  murmured,  the  veins  of  his 
neck  swelling  and  nearly  choking  him. 

“  Instead,”  Desiree  resumed,  “  he  greeted 
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Illy  pistol  muzzle.  Day  and  night  since  he 
has  greeted  it  also.” 

Struck  with  the  lightning  significance  of 
her  speech,  Bruce  Dunvegan  leaped  across 
the  intervening  floor  space.  Like  some 
cherished  possession  of  his  own  he  snatched 
her  palms.  “Desiree!  Desiree!”  he 
panted. 

The  danger  note  was  in  his  voice,  the 
danger  fire  in  his  look.  Recklessly  she  met 
the  sweet  menace.  Facing  each  other  for 
a  long  minute,  secret  thoughts  were  read  to 
the  full. 

“  Yet  you  are  married  to  him,”  breathed 
Dunvegan. 

“  Not  in  the  bonds  of  God!  ”  she  declared. 
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THE  LONG  LEAGUER 

SHACKLED  with  cold,  iron  fetters  that 
chilled  the  earth  to  its  marrow,  the 
mighty  northland  lay  desolate  beneath 
the  brief  sunshine,  fantastic  under  the 
auroras.  Past  Fort  Brondel  the  ghostly 
caribou  hordes  drifted  rank  on  rank,  coming 
from  the  foodless  spaces,  going  where  sub¬ 
sistence  permitted.  In  phantom  packs  the 
wolves  howled  by,  trailing  the  swift  moose 
across  the  crusted  barrens.  Four-legged 
creatures  which  never  hibernate  foraged  far¬ 
ther  south  where  the  snows  were  thinner. 
The  winged  terrors  of  the  air  followed  them, 
preying  as  opportunity  afforded.  Survival 
was  ordained  for  only  the  strong,  the  fierce- 
fanged,  the  predatory.  Indented  in  the 
white  surface  of  the  forest  aisles  were 
ptarmigans’  tracks  and  over  these  the  long> 
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shallow  furrows  left  by  swooping  owis’ 
wings. 

A  homely  spot  of  life  and  warmth  amid 
this  vast  desolation  w-as  the  post  of  Brondel. 
All  the  iN'or’west  prisoners  except  Gaspard 
Follet,  Glyndon,  and  Desiree  had  been 
transferred  in  care  of  a  strong  guard  to  Ox¬ 
ford  House  where  they  w^re  confined  under 
very  strict  surveillance  in  the  blockhouse. 
The  men  of  the  guard  returning  brought 
news  of  how  Malcolm  Macleod,  failing  to 
surprise  Fort  Dumarge  and  rush  its  stock¬ 
ades,  was  besieging  the  place,  hoping  to 
starve  it  into  surrender. 

Dunvegan  had  hastened  a  messenger  to 
Macleod,  informing  him  of  the  capture  of 
Brondel.  The  Factor  dispatched  a  runner 
back  with  orders  for  Bruce  to  be  ready  to 
move  on  La  Roche  when  Macleod  should 
send  him  word  of  his  coming  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  own  project.  Realizing  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  his  own  desires.  Dun- 
vegan  prayed  in  his  heart  for  the  fall  of  Fort 
Dumarge  and  the  advent  of  the  F actor.  He 
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thought  he  could  find  respite  and  ultimate 
safety  in  the  call  which  would  summon  him 
to  the  attack  of  La  Roche  away  from  the 
lure  of  Desiree  Lazard. 

But  monotonously  the  short  days  slipped 
into  long  nights,  and  still  no  word  came  from 
Malcolm  Macleod.  Dumarge  was  proving 
stubborn. 

Nor  did  the  tiresome  fort  routine  offer  the 
chief  trader  any  relief.  The  unspeakable 
desolation  all  about,  the  inactivity,  the 
eternal  waiting,  waiting  for  a  command 
which  failed  to  come,  wore  down  by  degrees 
the  control  Dunvegan  had  exercised  over  his 
emotions  up  to  this  stage.  His  pent-up  pas¬ 
sion  was  gradually  gaining  in  volume.  He 
knew  that  its  torrent  must  soon  sweep  him 
away,  beating  to  atoms  the  barrier  of  moral 
code  which  was  now  but  an  undermined  pro¬ 
tection.  He  was  facing  the  certain  issue, 
understanding  the  immensity  of  his  struggle, 
seeing  no  chance  of  escape. 

True,  he  contemplated  asking  permission 
of  the  Factor  to  send  Glyndon  and  Desiree 
to  Oxford  House.  But  over  this  he  hesi- 
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tated  long,  fearing  that  beyond  his  guard 
Black  Ferguson’s  cunning  might  prevail 
and  that  Desiree  might  fall  into  the 
Nor’wester’s  grip.  But  finally,  driven  to 
desperation,  Bruce  started  a  runner  on  the 
trail  to  the  beleaguering  camp  outside  the 
palisades  of  Dumarge,  requesting  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  prisoners  to  the  home  post. 

Fate  seemed  determined  to  torture,  to 
tempt,  to  break  Dunvegan.  IMacleod  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  proceeding.  His  answer 
was  that  neither  Edwin  Glyndon  nor  Gas- 
pard  Follet  must  pass  from  confinement  or 
out  of  the  chief  trader’s  sight.  The  one¬ 
time  clerk  and  the  spy,  possessing  Nor’west 
secrets  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
enemy’s  affairs,  were  captives  far  too  valua¬ 
ble  in  the  Factor’s  eyes  to  be  given  the  re¬ 
motest  opportunity  of  obtaining  freedom. 
When  he  should  have  extracted  much-de¬ 
sired  information  from  them,  Macleod 
planned  to  deal  them  the  deserts  their  actions 
had  merited.  Death  he  had  decreed  for 
Gaspard,  a  hundred  lashes  from  dried 
moosehide  thongs,  a  lone  journey  to  York 
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Factory,  and  a  homeward  working  passage 
on  a  fur  barque  were  promised  the  puerile 
drunkard.  Incidentally  the  runner  whom 
Bruee  had  sent  out  mentioned  the  presence 
of  two  strange  men  at  Oxford  House. 

“  What  sort  of  men  were  they?  ”  he  asked 
the  half  breed  eourier. 

“  W’ite  mans,  ver’  strong,”  replied  the 
shrewd  breed.  “  Look  lak  dey  come  from 
ovaire  de  Beeg  Wenipak.” 

And  Dunvegan  knew  that  Granger  and 
Garfield,  the  hardy  deputies,  also  awaited 
the  success  of  IMalcolm  ISIacleod.  Like 
shadows  since  the  first  had  they  moved 
across  the  northern  reaches  from  obscurity 
to  certainty,  from  vagueness  to  tangibility, 
omens  of  a  coming  law  in  the  wilderness! 

Also  like  a  shadow  Desiree  Lazard 
flitted  free  before  the  chief  trader  in  Fort 
Brondel.  Bitter  through  her  utter  disillu¬ 
sionment,  swept  by  a  fire  as  compelling  as 
that  against  which  Bruce  Dunvegan  battled, 
she  cared  not  how  high  ran  the  tide  of  feel¬ 
ing.  With  a  woman’s  instinctive  pride  in 
her  powers  she  smiled  on  the  re-awakening 
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of  the  old  love,  thrilled  to  its  magnifying  in¬ 
tensity,  responded  with  a  half  guilty  ecstacy 
to  its  fierce,  measureless  strength. 

Listening  in  the  fort,  Desiree  would  hear 
Bruce’s  rifle  talking  as  he  hunted  through 
the  lonely  woods.  It  spoke  to  her  of  misery, 
pain,  and  yearning.  Secretly  she  rejoiced. 
Then  at  night  her  eyes  shone  across  to  him 
through  the  birch  logs’  glow.  Her  hair 
gleamed  like  the  candlelight.  Her  lips  al¬ 
lured  through  the  half-dusk  surrounding  the 
crooning  fireplace. 

Maskwa,  the  wise  old  Ojibway,  watching 
them  thus  evening  after  evening  as  the  long 
winter  months  slipped  away,  nodded  darkly. 

“  Xenaubosho  is  working  in  them,”  he  ob¬ 
served  to  himself.  “  Soft  Eyes  will  lose  his 
wife  unless  Stern  Father  comes  to  move  us.” 

But  Fort  Dumarge,  feeling  the  pinch  of 
hunger,  still  held  firm  against  Malcolm^ 
Macleod. 

As  ever  the  evenings  came  round. 
Desiree’s  spell  grew  stronger.  The  attitude 
of  the  two  began  to  be  marked  by  all  in  the 
fort  as  the  curb  loosened  imperceptibly,  but 
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surely.  Out  of  hearing  in  the  blockhouse  or 
the  trading  room,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men 
commented  on  their  leader’s  strange — ta 
them — fight  against  his  own  inclination.  A 
hard-bitten  crowd,  each  followed  impulse  in 
the  main.  The  only  restriction  they 
acknowledged  was  the  Company’s  discipline.^ 
They  were  north  of  fifty-three,  and  they 
scorned  the  fine  points  of  ecclesiastics.  Two 
ruling  powers  they  knew:  red  blood  and  a 
strong  arm. 

Because  Bruce  Dunvegan  held  the  upper 
hand  and  wanted  Desiree  Lazard  as  he 
wanted  nothing  else  on  earth,  they  marveled 
that  he  did  not  get  rid  of  the  prisoner  and 
marry  her.  Behind  the  screen  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  forest  they  had  seen  the  thing 
done  many  times  before,  and  no  one  in  the 
outside  Avorld  was  the  wiser. 

“  He  goin’  crazy  eef  somet’ing  don’  be 
happen,”  whispered  Baptiste  Verenne,  one 
night  when  the  winter  had  nearly  run  its 
course. 

“  ’Tis  always  a  woman  as  raises  the  divil,” 
announced  Terence  Burke.  “  Oi  was  en- 
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gaged  wanst  meself,  an’  Rosie  O’Shea  niver 
gave  me  a  minnit’s  peace  till  the  day  she 
bruk  it.” 

“  Hold  on  there,”  Connear  cried.  “  You 
mean  you  never  gave  her  a  minute’s  peace. 
’Twould  be  South  Sea  hell  to  live  with  you, 
Terence — even  for  a  man!” 

“  Ye  ear-ringed  cannibal,”  returned 
Terence  belligerentlv.  “  Divil  a  woman 
would  live  wid  ye,  fer  she’d  be  turned  to 
rock  salt  by  yer  briny  tongue.” 

Connear  stuck  out  the  offending  member 
beneath  his  pipe  stem. 

“  Yo  woman  will  ever  have  the  chance  to 
do  it,”  he  declared.  “  I’ve  been  in  a  few 
ports  in  my  time.  I’ve  had  my  lesson.” 

“  Now  you  spik,”  smiled  Baptiste.  “  You 
be  t’ink  of  dat  tale  you  told  ’bout  dat  native 
girl  w’en  your  boat  she  be  stop  at — w’at  you 
call? — dose  Solomon  Isle!” 

“Yes,”  the  ex-sailor  replied.  “Made 
love  to  me  in  the  second  watch  and  stabbed 
me  in  the  back  with  one  hand  to  leave  the 
way  clear  for  her  tribe  to  murder  the  crew 
and  loot  the  vessel.” 
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“  Oi  didn’t  hear  that,  Peter,”  Burke 
prompted.  “  Go  on  wid  it.” 

“  Nothing  to  go  on  with,”  snapped  Con- 
near.  “  She  pinked  me  too  high  up.  Knife¬ 
point  struck  the  shoulder  blade,  and  my 
pistol  went  off  before  she  could  give  the 
signal  yell.” 

“An’  then?”  Terence  was  interested. 

“Nothin’,  I  said.  The  crew  rolled  out. 
The  night  was  so  warm  that  they  didn’t  care 
to  sleep  any  more.  Oh,  yes,  and  there  was 
a  village  funeral  in  the  mornin’ !  ” 

“  Whose?” 

“  The  girl’s,  you  blockhead.  Died  of 
fever — a  night  attack !  ” 

“  Howly  Banshees !  ”  stammered  Burke. 

Baptiste  Verenne  crossed  himself. 

“  So,”  nodded  Maskwa,  unmoved.  “  Soft 
Eyes  might  die  of  fever,  or  cold,  or  the  Bed 
Death!” 

South  winds  full  of  strange  magic  ate 
away  the  snows.  Blinking  evilly,  the  mus¬ 
kegs  laughed  in  little  gurglings  and  sucking 
sounds.  The  forest  pools  brimmed  with 
black  water.  Fresh,  blue  reservoirs  the  big 
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lakes  shimmered,  while  rivers  swirled  in 
brown,  sinuous  torrents. 

Spring!  The  mallards  shot  overhead  like 
emerald  bullets. 

Spring!  The  geese  ran  a  compass  line 
across  the  world. 

Spring!  The  blood  of  every  Northerner, 
man  or  w'oman,  rioted  madlj^  leaping  un¬ 
tamable  as  the  Blazing  Pine  River  roaring 
past  Fort  Brondel. 

Through  some  swift  necromancy  the 
frozen  wilderness  turned  to  an  arboreal 
paradise.  Bird  songs  fell  sweet  on  ears 
tuned  to  brawling  blizzards.  Music  of  rapid 
and  waterfall  seemed  heavenly  after  the 
eternal  hissing  of  the  wind-freighted  drifts. 
Hotly  shone  the  sun,  pouring  vitality  into 
the  earth.  Responsive  the  bloom  came, 
wonderful,  profligate,  luxurious. 

Gay  as  any  of  the  mating  birds  Baptiste 
Verenne  sang  about  the  Post.  And  when 
even  the  veins  of  squaw  and  husky  thrilled 
with  excess  of  vigor,  the  tremendous  swell¬ 
ing  and  merging  of  the  passion  that  ab¬ 
sorbed  Desiree  and  Dunvegan  could  be 
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vaguely  gauged.  As  surely  as  the  glowiug 
warmth  of  spring  was  increasing  to  febrile 
summer  heat,  the  man  was  being  drawn  to 
the  woman.  The  distance  between  them 
gradually  lessened.  Dumarge  had  not 
fallen. 

Then  from  the  South  in  the  dusk  of  an 
evening  came  the  canoe  express  bearing  the 
York  Factory  Packet  in  charge  of  Basil 
Dreaulond.  Since  Brondel  now  belonged  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that  place  had 
been  added  to  the  posts  of  call. 

Baptiste  Verenne  sighted  Basil  and  his 
bronzed  paddlers  far  up  the  Blazing  Pine 
before  ever  they  reached  the  landing.  In¬ 
stantly  Fort  Brondel  was  in  an  uproar,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  troublesome 
times  no  one  passed  beyond  the  stockade  to 
greet  arrivals.  The  dangers  of  surprise  was 
not  courted. 

Yet  Baptiste  had  not  been  mistaken. 
Dreaulond  and  his  men  hailed  the  post 
cheerily. 

Hold!  ’’  was  the  cry.  "  Voyez  le  pacquet 
de  la  Covipagnie/^ 
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"  Oui,  mes  camarades/^  shouted  Verenne 
as  sentinel  from  the  high  stockades.  "  En- 
trez!  Entrez  vite!” 

J  oyf  ally  Brondel  received  them. 

Lettres  par  le  Grand  Rays^  shrieked  the 
volatile  French-Canadians. 

Bruce  Dunvegan  met  Dreaulond  in  the 
store  where  he  had  his  office  as  factor  of  the 
fort. 

“What  news?”  he  questioned,  gripping 
Basil’s  brown  palm. 

“  Dumarge  she  be  taken,”  replied  the 
smiling  courier. 

“  When?  ”  Pain  not  joy  filled  Dunvegan 
to  his  bewilderment.  He  began  to  think  that 
he  did  not  really  understand  himself  or  his 
feelings. 

“  ’Fore  I  leave,”  Dreaulond  responded. 
“  De  Factor  send  de  word  in  de  pacquet"' 

A  startled,  feminine  cry  echoed  behind 
the  men.  Bruce  swung  on  his  heel.  Her 
eyes  brooding  with  half-formed  fear, 
Desiree  Lazard  was  regarding  them. 

The  chief  trader  motioned  her  out.  She 
did  not  obey. 
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“He  has  won?  The  Factor  has  won  at 
last?”  Her  manner  was  that  of  a  person 
who  faces  a  calamity  long-feared,  hard- 
^hated. 

Dully  Bruce  nodded. 

“  The  papers !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Open 
them!  See  when  the  force  moves.” 

He  broke  the  thongs  of  the  packet  like 
thread,  rummaged  the  bundle,  and  found  the 
documents  directed  to  him. 

“  Macleod  will  be  here  in  two  days,”  was 
his  answer.  “  Now  will  you  go!  ” 

The  intensity  of  Dunvegan  bordered  on 
savagery.  Desiree  slipped  to  the  door. 
Outwardly  conquered,  she  disappeared,  but 
victory  still  lurked  in  her  glance. 

Basil  Dreaulond  wondered  much  at  the 
chief  trader’s  apparent  mood,  for  he  was  al¬ 
ways  gentle  in  the  extreme  when  dealing 
with  women.  The  courier  could  not  know 
that  this  was  the  bitterness  of  renunciation. 
He  too  went  softly  away  and  left  Dunvegan 
alone. 

An  Indian  had  taken  Baptiste  Verenne’s 
position  as  sentinel,  and  Baptiste,  hurrying 
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through  the  yard,  met  Basil  coming  out  of 
the  fort. 

“  Got  de  fiddle  ready,  Baptiste?”  asked 
the  tanned  courier,  grinning. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  posts  to  hold  a 
dance  upon  the  arrival  of  the  packet.  These 
festivals  marked,  as  it  were,  the  periods  of 
relief  and  relaxation  from  the  toil  and 
danger  of  the  long,  arduous  packet  route. 

“  Out,  for  sure  t’ing,”  Verenne  replied. 
“  I  be  beeg  mans  dis  night,  mon  caniaradel  ” 

And  a  big  man  Baptiste  was  as,  perched 
high  on  a  corner  table,  he  drew  the  merry 
soul  of  him  out  across  the  strings  of  his 
instrument. 

As  he  played,  he  smiled  jubilantly  down 
upon  the  light-hearted  maze  that  filled  the 
great  floor  of  the  trading  room.  The  huge 
hall  was  decorated  by  the  quick  hands  of 
women  for  the  occasion.  Varicolored  rib¬ 
bons  ran  round  the  walls  after  the  manner 
of  bunting  and  fell  in  festoons  from  the 
beamed  ceiling.  Candles  stood  in  rows  up¬ 
on  mantels  and  shelves,  shedding  soft,  silver 
light  from  under  tinselled  shades.  Evtr- 
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greens  were  thrust  in  the  fireplace  and 
banked  about  with  wild  roses  and  the  many 
flaming  flowers  of  the  wilderness.  A  sweet 
odor  filled  the  air,  an  Eden  smell,  the 
fragrance  of  the  untainted  forest. 

Riotously,  exuberantly  the  frolic  began. 
Blood  pulsed  hotly.  Feet  were  free.  Lips 
were  ready.  The  Nor’ westers’  wives,  the 
French-Canadian  girls,  the  halfbreed  wom¬ 
en  swung  madly  through  the  square  and 
string  dances  with  the  Brondel  men  of  their 
choice. 

God  of  it  all,  Baptiste  smiled  perpetually 
over  the  tumult,  quickening  his  music  to  a 
faster  time,  quivering  the  violin’s  fibres  with 
sonorous  volume.  Mad  hornpipes  he 
shrilled  out,  sailors’  tunes  which  Pete  Con- 
near  stepped  till  the  rafters  shook  with  the 
clatter.  Snappy  reels  he  unwound  in  which 
Terence  Burke  led,  throwing  antics  of  Irish 
abandon  that  convulsed  the  throng.  Also, 
Baptiste  voiced  the  songs  he  loved,  airs  of 
his  own  race,  dances  he  had  whirled  in  old 
years  with  the  belles  of  the  Chaudiere  and 
the  Gatineau. 

Out  of  sympathy  for  the  prisoners,  Glyn- 
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don  and  F ollet,  when  all  the  amusement  was 
going  on  above,  Bruce  Dunvegan  had 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  up.  For  the  one 
evening  they  were  allowed  the  freedom  of 
the  fort,  but  wherever  they  went  two  Indian 
guards  stalked  always  at  their  elbows. 

And  Glyndon  went  most  frequently 
where  the  rum  flowed  freest.  After  the 
abstinence  imposed  by  confinement  since  the 
week-long  debauch  his  thirst  was  a  parching 
one.  Half  fuddled,  he  met  Desiree  thread¬ 
ing  her  way  through  the  crowd.  He  put 
out  both  hands  awkwardly  to  bar  her  pro¬ 
gress. 

“  What  do  you  want?  ”  she  cried,  drawing 
suddenly  back  as  she  would  recoil  from  a 
snake. 

“  You,”  Glyndon  answered  thickly. 
“  Can  a  man  not  speak  with  his  wife?  ” 

“  Wife!  ”  Desiree  echoed.  “  Go  find  one; 
of  vour  halfbreed  wenches.  Speak  with 
her\’’ 

Disgust,  contempt,  revulsion  were  in 
Desiree’s  voice  and  manner.  She  darted 
aside  and  avoided  him  in  the  crowd. 

Yet  again  he  found  her  seated  at  a  table 
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between  Dunvegan  and  Basil  Dreaulond 
where  she  thought  to  be  secure.  He  threw 
his  arms  about  her  neck,  attempting  a  maud¬ 
lin  kiss,  but  instead  of  meeting  her  full,  red 
lips  his  own  insipid  mouth  met  Dreaulond’s 
great  paw,  swiftly  thrust  out  to  close  upon 
his  blotched  cheekbones  and  whirl  him  into 
a,  seat  on  the  courier’s  other  side. 

“  Ba  gosh,  ma  fren’,  you  ain’  be  fit  for 
kiss  no  woman,”  Basil  observed  sternly. 

You  got  be  mooch  sobaire  first.  Eh,  mon 
amH  Sit  ver’  still — dat’s  w’at  I  said.” 

Inwardly  flaming,  Dunvegan  remained 
immovable,  as  if  the  incident  were  none  of 
his  concern.  But  though  apparently  so 
calm  he  was  the  victim  of  raging  emotions. 
The  magnetic  personality  of  the  woman  be¬ 
side  him  was  a  poignant  thing.  Her  pro¬ 
pinquity  proved  masterful  beyond  belief. 
He  could  hear  her  heart  beating  under 
restraint;  interpret  the  heaving  of  her 
bosom;  feel  the  hot  pulsing  of  her  blood; 
read  her  very  thoughts  as  her  mind  evolved 
them.  Conscious  of  the  spell  which  grev/ 
stronger  with  every  minute,  Bruce  sat  there 
unable  to  tear  himself  away. 
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Presently,  seeking  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  cause  of  the  unrest,  the  chief  trader 
opened  a  few  bottles  of  aged  wine  which  he 
had  found  in  the  cellars  of  Fort  Brondel 
that  were  stored  with  the  Nor’wester’s 
liquor.  This  he  had  carefully  kept  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  first  visit  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  packet. 

The  amount  was  not  large,  yet  a  little  to 
each  the  time-mellowed  vintage  brought 
from  across  the  seas  by  way  of  Montreal 
went  round. 

“To  the  York  Factory  packet,”  Dun- 
vegan  cried,  proposing  the  toast. 

Cheers  thundered  out,  hearty,  loyal,  sin¬ 
cere.  Then  reverently  the  toast  was  sipped. 

“  And  Basil  Dreaulond,”  Bruce  added. 
A  shout  this  time  loud  with  great-hearted 
friendliness  and  comradeship !  Strong  pride 
of  the  northland  race  burned  in  their  eyes 
as  they  drank  to  the  finest  type  of  it,  the 
virile  courier. 

Now  in  fullness  of  spirit  each  voiced  the 
toast  that  appealed  to  him  personally. 

“  Scotia! — Scots  wha  hae!”  shrilled  two 
Highlanders  of  Dunvegan’s  band. 
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“  The  Emerald  Isle,”  Terence  Burke 
roared  aggressively. 

“  The  Eagle,”  yelled  Pete  Connear. 
“  Drat  voiir  landsmen’s  eves,  drink  with  me. 
To  the  American  Eagle  and  the  salt  of  the 
sea!” 

''La  France!  La  France!”  Voyageiirs 
shrieked  like  mad, 

“  Old  England,”  stammered  Edwin 
Glyndon,  pounding  the  table. 

“  Old  fren’s,”  spoke  Basil  Dreaulond, 
with  quiet  modesty. 

“  Old  lovers  1  ”  Clear  as  a  clarion 
Desiree’s  toast  rang  through  the  din,  thrill¬ 
ing  Dunvegan  by  its  audacity,  its  fervor. 
As  consuming  flames  her  eyes  drew  him, 
withering  stout  resolves,  melting  his  will. 
He  bent  his  head  lower,  lower,  glorying  in 
the  complete  confession  those  two  swift 
words  had  made. 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  called  Glyndon,  leering  evil¬ 
ly,  “  you  seem  to  know  that  toast — too 
well.”' 

She  sprang  from  her  seat  in  a  fury.  He 
sprang  from  his,  ugly  in  his  mood. 
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“You  dog!”  Her  nostrils  quivered. 
“  You  coward!  ” 

“And  liar!”  Dunvegan’s  menacing  face 
eager  to  avenge  the  insult  rose  behind  her 
shoulder. 

Uttering  a  wild,  inarticulate  cry,  Gljmdon 
struck  the  scornful  face  of  the  woman. 
Desiree  gave  a  little  moan  and  fell  half 
stunned  against  the  table. 

The  Trondel  men  roared  in  anger.  As 
one  man  they  sprang  forward  with  the 
single  purpose  of  rending  Edwin  Ghmdon. 
But  Dun  vegan  was  quicker  than  they. 
Wliite  to  his  lips,  he  had  leaped  at  the 
former  clerk.  His  first  savage  impulse  was 
to  strike,  to  maim,  to  kill!  One  blow  with 
all  his  mighty  strength  and  Glyndon  would 
never  have  spoken  again. 

.Spoken!  That  was  it.  The  quick  realiza¬ 
tion  pierced  his  brain  even  in  the  moment 
of  obsessing  anger.  Glyndon  was  a 
prisoner.  He  must  be  produced  before 
Malcolm  Macleod.  Macleod  had  questions 
to  ask  of  him.  Dead  men  could  not  answer 
questions. 
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Thus  did  sanity  temper  Dunvegan’s  rage. 
It  was  only  his  open  palm  that  knocked  the 
sot  ten  feet  across  the  room. 

Then  fearfully  he  lifted  Desiree.  She 
stirred  at  the  toueh.  The  light  of  a  smile 
came  into  the  wan  face  with  the  red  weal 
upon  it.  Her  fortitude  permitted  not  the 
slightest  expression  of  pain,  and  Diinvegan’s 
soul  went  out  to  her  at  knowledge  of  her 
woman’s  bravery.  What  before  had  seemed 
to  him  as  only  his  human  weakness  now  be¬ 
came  the  strength  of  dut5^  As  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  he  raised  Desiree  in  his  arms 
and  left  the  gaping  crowd. 

A  murmur  ran  among  the  men  when  he 
was  gone.  They  scowled  as  Glyndon  stag¬ 
gered  up. 

Came  an  instant’s  silence  and  the  piping 
of  a  thin  voice.  “  Now  my  toast!  ” 

Everyone  looked  to  see  Gaspard  Follet 
grinning  like  an  ogre  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
He  thrust  his  owlish  face  over  the  board  and 
shook  the  wine  in  his  glass  till  in  the  light  it 
sparkled  like  rubies. 

“  To  the  devil!  ”  he  chuckled. 

The  feasters  started  and  sat  back  silent, 
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grave,  awed  by  the  vital  significance  of  that 
last  toast. 

Outside  the  challenge  of  the  Indian 
sentinel  interrupted  the  quiet.  They  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  gates.  Someone  had  ar¬ 
rived. 

In  the  living  room  above  the  store  where 
he  had  ascended  on  the  first  strange  night  of 
his  coming  into  Brondel,  Dunvegan  laid 
Desiree  on  the  lounge  covered  with  fur 
robes.  He  sat  by  her,  tenderh^  bathing  the 
red  weal  with  some  soothing  herbal  mixture 
that  the  squaws  were  accustomed  to  brew. 
It  relieved  the  pain,  and  she  smiled  up  at 
him,  her  lustrous  eyes  innocent  with  their 
depth  of  love. 

“  By  the  God  that  makes  and  breaks 
hearts,”  Dunvegan  breathed,  “  you’ll  never 
look  on  him  again.  You  belong  to  me  by 
first  and  only  right  of  worship.” 

There  sounded  a  step  on  the  stairs.  Who¬ 
ever  had  arrived  was  coming  up. 

The  door  opened  softly.  Father  Brochet 
stepped  in. 

“  My  son,  my  son,”  he  murmured  re¬ 
proachfully  but  compassionately. 
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They  had  told  him  all  below.  He  came 
across  the  room,  clasping  hands  with  Bruce, 
greeting  Desiree  parentally. 

“  Go  to  bed,  child,”  he  ordered  kindly,  as¬ 
suming  authority  over  the  odd  situation. 
“You  look  tired  out.  Go  to  bed!  Bruce 
and  I  want  to  talk.” 

Wondering  at  her  own  obedience,  Desiree 
vanished  into  the  adjoining  chamber.  Mar¬ 
veling  at  his  own  sufferance,  Dunvegam 
watched  her  go. 

He  turned  to  Brochet.  “  Everything  un¬ 
expected  seems  to  be  happening  to-night!  ” 
he  exclaimed.  “  But  I  didn’t  think  you  were 
near.  Where  have  you  come  from, 
Father?  ” 

“  From  Loon  Lake.” 

“  You  knew  we  had  captured  Fort 
Brondel,  then?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  Indians  gave  me  the  news. 
As  I  was  on  my  return  jorurney  to  Ox¬ 
ford  House,  I  thought  I  would  pay  you  a 
call  according  to  my  promise.  It  seems,  my 
son,  that  I  have  arrived  very  opportunely. 
You  have  ruled  yourself  for  many  months! 
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Are  you,  in  one  mad  moment,  going  to  lose 
your  grip?  ” 

He  linked  an  arm  in  the  chief  trader’s  and 
walked  the  floor  with  him,  talking,  talking, 
priming  him  with  the  wisdom  of  his  saner 
years  till  Desiree  in  the  next  room  fell  asleep 
to  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the  regular 
shuffle  of  their  feet. 

And  by  dawn  Father  Brochet  felt  the 
pulse  of  victory.  Something  of  soul-light 
replaced  the  fevered  gleam  in  Dunvegan’s 
eyes.  Not  yet  had  he  lost  his  grip! 

“  But  she  must  go  to  her  uncle,  Pierre 
Lazard,”  he  declared.  “  Seeing  her,  I  can¬ 
not  keep  this  strength  you  have  given  me.” 

“  Pierre  is  at  York  Factory,”  the  priest 
replied.  “  He  could  not  bide  the  post  long 
after  his  niece  was  gone.  So  Macleod  let 
him  go  to  the  Factory.  He  passed  through 
my  Indian  camp  at  Loon  Lake  before  the 
winter  trails  broke.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  sighed  Dunvegan, 
with  relief.  “  There  she  will  be  safe  from 
Black  Ferguson.  She  can  go  in  the  canoe 
express  with  Basil  Dreaulond  and  his 
packeteers.” 
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BLACK  Ferguson’s  wile 


Brocket  arranged  it.  The  chief 
trader  could  not  trust  himself  to  look 
upon  Desiree’s  departure  with  the 
York  Factory  packet.  The  Brondel  people 
cheered  its  going,  but  Dunvegan  was  not 
at  the  landing  to  see.  He  had  shut  himself 
up  in  the  office. 

That  day  he  brooded  dismally.  That 
night  he  woke  from  troubled  sleep,  thinking 
he  saw  a  nightmare.  But  the  anxious  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  priest  at  his  bedside  were  real. 
Real  also  the  face  of  Basil  Dreaulond!  He 
had  a  bandage  on  his  head,  stained  with  dried 
blood! 

Dunvegan  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 

“What’s  wrong,  Basil?”  he  shouted, 
“  My  God,  men,  speak  1  ” 
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“  W an  party  N or’westaires  waylay  de 
canoe  express,”  stammered  Basil.  “  Dey 
must  been  spyin’  round  de  post!  Got  de 
packet  an’  de  girl.  An’  takin’  her  to  Fer- , 
guson  at  La  Roche!  Dey  keel  ma  voy- 
ageurs,  mais  I  escape,  me,  in  de  woods.” 

The  chief  trader  threw  on  his  clothes  and 
rushed  for  the  door. 

Brochet  blocked  him.  “  What  now?  ”  the 
priest  demanded. 

“  Follow  and - ” 

“No  good  dat,”  interrupted  Dreaulond. 
“  Dey  got  wan  whole  day  start.  No  good!  ” 

“  We  have  men,”  cried  Dunvegan  v/ildly. 
“  We  must  storm  La  Roche.” 

“  Be  wise!”  Brochet  urged,  half  angrily. 

“  Twice  your  force  couldn’t  storm  La 
Roche — and  you  know  it !  ” 

“  We  must  try.  Great  God,  do  you  think 
I’ll  leave  her  in  that  brute’s  power?  Every 
Brondel  man  marches  at  once !  ” 

“  No,”  thundered  the  priest.  “  You 
won’t  dare!  You  have  the  Factor’s  order. 
Don’t  dare  wreck  his  plan  through  selfish 
desire.  In  another  day  he  will  be  here. 
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But  move  these  men  now  to  waste  them  in 
futile  assaults  and  you  halve  his  strength — 
you  lose  the  Company’s  campaign !  ” 

Dunvegan  groaned.  Well  he  knew  that. 
Yet  inactivity  galled  and  tortured. 

“  Dey  got  dose  prisonaires  aussi”  Basil 
put  in. 

“Are  you  crazed  with  your  wound?” 
Dunvegan’s  eyes  flashed. 

“  No.  But  I  be  see  dem.  Dis  Gljmdon 
an’  Gaspard!  ” 

“  They  were  guarded,”  began  the  chief 
trader  vehemently;  “are  guarded  now — ” 
but  he  broke  off  to  see  and  to  make  sure. 

Underground  they  looked  into  a  cellar- 
Qungeon,  empty  of  captives.  Stiff  in  death 
but  without  any  marks  of  violence  the 
Indian  guards  lay  on  the  floor.  Dreaulond 
sniffed  their  lips. 

“  Dat  (liable  Gaspard  geeve  dem  de  dog- 
berry  poison,”  he  announced.  “  Mus’  be 
i  dropped  in  dere  rum  at  de  feast  las’  night.” 

It  had  been  the  duty  of  the  guards  to  ap¬ 
portion  the  prisoners  their  food  as  well  as  to 
watch  them.  Thus  their  absence  had  not 
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been  marked  through  the  day.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  their  escape  had  been  effected  some 
lime  after  the  supper  and  dance  had  ended 
when  the  Indians  had  succumbed  to  the  fatal 
drink. 

Dunvegan  turned  to  his  friends,  the  light 
of  unshakeable  determination  on  his  face. 

“My  men  are  the  Company’s!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  My  life  is  my  own!  I’m  going 
to  La  Roche.  There  may  be  a  way.  Some¬ 
where  there  must  be  a  means.  Either  I’ll 
carry  Desiree  Lazard  over  the  stockades  or 
the  Nor’westers’  guns  will  riddle  me.” 

They  did  not  doubt  him.  They  knew  a 
million  protests  would  not  avail. 

“  An’  me,”  cried  Basil,  thrilled  by  his 
courage.  “  I  go  for  de  pacquet.  De  Com¬ 
pany’s  trippers  dey  ain’  nevaire  lost  wan  yet. 
I  ain’  goin’  be  de  first,  me!  ” 

“You  lovable  fools,”  reprimanded 
Brochet,  tears  in  his  eyes.  “  You  have  the 
stuff  in  you  that  makes  the  northmen  great. 
But  don’t  go  alone  on  this  mad  mission! 
Let  me  go  with  you.  For  mark  this,  Bruce, 
where  your  strength  or  Dreaulond’s  cun- 
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ning  cannot  prevail,  my  cloth  may  render 
some  aid.” 

Thus  across  the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers 
three  men  went  against  La  Roche. 

Paddling  Indian  fashion  with  both  elbows 
held  rigid  and  shoulders  thrusting  strongly 
forward  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  the 
travelers  threaded  for  miles  the  island 
channels  of  the  Blazing  Pine.  Basil  Dreau- 
lond  had  the  bow,  Dunvegan  the  stern. 
Father  Brochet  sat  amidships.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  current  and  made  rapid 
progress,  their  blades  churning  the  water  in 
long  half-circular  swirls.  Skilled  canoeists 
they  accepted  the  aid  of  every  shore-eddy 
every  rushing  chute,  every  navigable  cas¬ 
cade. 

Down  the  Rapid  Du  Loup,  a  dangerous 
rock-split  through  which  the  river  leaped 
rather  than  ran,  their  craft  was  snubbed 
with  extreme  care.  The  three  shared  the 
toil  of  portaging  over  to  Lac  Du  Longe 
where  a  baffling  head-wind  blew. 

“  Ba  gosh,  I  no  lak  dat,  me,”  protested 
Basil,  pointing  to  the  great,  white-crested 
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combers  which  cannonaded  the  beach.  “  An’ 
look  at  dose  storm-clouds!  Saprie!  she 
goin’  thundaire  an’  lightnin’ !  ” 

But  the  chief  trader  would  hear  of  no  de¬ 
lay.  Into  the  brunt  of  the  tempest  the  bow 
was  forced.  Shooting  the  sheer  wave- 
slopes,  poising  dizzily  on  crests  where 
momentum  raised  them,  rocking  sickeningly 
in  the  trough  of  the  swinging  seas,  the  men 
rode  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  Half  way 
across  Du  Longe  the  thunder  and  lightning 
Dreaulond  had  prophesied  burst  with  rau¬ 
cous  bellowing,  with  vivid  flame.  The  wind 
increased.  The  lake  became  a  boiling 
cauldron. 

Basil  called  upon  his  last  ounce  of  reserve 
strength  to  meet  the  emergency.  Brochet 
muttered  as  if  in  prayer  while  the  leaden- 
backed  surges  lipped  across  the  gunwales 
and  the  spume  slashed  across  the  bow.  But 
grim  as  the  storm- wraiths  themselves  Dun- 
vegan  held  to  his  course,  wet  drops  glisten¬ 
ing  on  his  cheeks,  wind  furies  reflected  from 
his  eyes.  By  sunset  they  made  the  other 
shore,  their  craft  ready  to  sink  under  water 
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:which  could  not  be  bailed  out  fast  enough. 

Tired  to  the  bone,  their  sleeping  camp 
was  as  the  camp  of  the  dead  that  night. 
An  owl  hooted  on  the  tent  boughs.  A  big 
moose  splashed  in  the  shallows.  A  gray- 
timber  wolf  growled  over  its  kill  on  the 
shore.  But  nothing  quickened  their  dulled 
ears  till  dawn,  red-eyed  from  his  yesterday 
revelry,  stared  through  the  spruce  tops. 

Then  like  the  revolving  of  a  treadmill 
came  hours  of  monotonous  straight-water 
paddling,  intervals  of  tracking  and  snub¬ 
bing,  occasional  poling  through  cross-cur¬ 
rents,  swift,  transient  moments  of  hazard¬ 
ous  rapid-running,  and  the  hateful,  stagger¬ 
ing  grind  of  slippery  portages. 

Across  the  Nisgowan;  across  the  Waki- 
bogan;  across  the  Koo-wai-chew !  Through 
Wenokona,  through  Burnt  Lake,  through 
Lake  of  Stars!  At  Little  Hayes  Rapid,  a 
half-day’s  paddle  from  Fort  La  Roche, 
came  their  first  mishap.  To  Basil  Dreau- 
lond  as  bowsman  the  passage  which  he  had 
often  run  seemed  unfamiliar. 

“  I’m  not  be  know  dis,  me,”  he  cried  as 
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the  canoe  swung  for  a  second  in  the  head- 
swirls  before  taking  the  meteor-like  plunge 
downwards. 

“  You’re  joking,”  called  the  chief  trader. 
His  paddle  urged.  The  craft  shot  forward. 

Non,  ba  gosh!  Dat  rock  she  be  split 

wit’  de  frost  an’  de  ice - ”  and  his  voice 

went  up  in  an  alarmed  yell. 

"  Diable! "  he  roared.  “  Undaire  de 
nose!” 

A  desperate  thrust  of  his  blade,  a 
tremendous  straining  did  not  avail  to  clear 
them.  The  canoe  bow  struck  a  fang  of  sub¬ 
merged  rock  with  a  horrible,  ripping  sound. 
On  the  instant  they  capsized. 

His  lungs  full  of  water  and  tv/in  mill- 
races  booming  in  his  ears.  Father  Brochet 
hung  limply  under  Bruce  Dunvegan’s  arm 
as  the  latter  struggled  up  the  bouldered  side 
of  the  shallow  channel.  It  was  the  most 
realistic  drowning  sensation  that  he  ever 
'wished  to  experience.  After  them  crawled 
the  bedraggled  courier,  hauling  the  gashed 
canoe  beyond  the  hammering  eddies.  Blood 
flowed  over  his  temple.  The  battering  he 
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had  received  had  re-opened  the  wound  in  his 
head. 

A  sound  whacking  between  the  shoulders 
relieved  the  priest.  Basil’s  hurt  was 
promptly  staunched  with  balsam  gum. 

“  Mon  Dieu,  dat  be  ver’  close  t’ing,”  he 
commented,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

“  Aye,”  agreed  the  chief  trader,  regret¬ 
fully  eyeing  the  torn  canoe  bow.  “  We 
might  guard  our  lives  a  little  better.  There 
is  someone  in  Fort  La  Boche  who  needs 
them.” 

Oulf'  returned  Dreaulond,  with  deep 
significance,  “an’  eef  I  know  any  t’ing,  mebbe 
she  be  get  dem  aussi.” 

“  Maybe,”  assented  the  chief  trader,  un¬ 
moved. 

The  priest  uttered  a  thankful  sigh.  “  We 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,”  he  declared. 
“  White-water  or  N or’westers,  it  is  all  the 
same  I  ” 

Bruce  made  a  fatalistic  gesture. 

“  I  believe  you.  Father ;  I  believe  you,” 
he  returned.  “  Nevertheless  we  must  al¬ 
ways  aid  ourselves.  Let  us  portage  to  the 
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other  end  of  the  rapid  and  try  to  mend  our 
canoe.” 

But  first  he  fished  their  sunken  outfit 
from  the  clear  water  of  the  channel. 
Brochet  went  down  and  found  the  paddles 
where  they  had  been  cast  upon  the  sand  be¬ 
low  Little  Hayes  Rapid.  Dreaulond 
pushed  over  a  dead  birch,  heaping  its  dried 
husk  and  powdery  center  for  a  quick  fire. 

Then  they  stripped  off  their  soaked  gar¬ 
ments  and  spread  them  upon  the  rocks  un¬ 
der  the  perpendicular  sun  of  high  noon. 
There  the  steaming  clothes  dried  more 
quickly  than  would  have  been  possible  before 
the  flames.  It  was  time  to  eat.  The  hot  meal 
of  fried  fish  newly  caught,  bannocks  baked 
from  the  already  wetted  flour,  and  tea 
proved  welcome.  A  pipe  or  two  formed  the 
dessert. 

After  the  meal  the  men  set  about  the  task 
of  mending  the  canoe.  A  long  rent  grinned 
in  the  right  side  of  the  bow,  a  bad  gash  that 
would  require  patience  in  the  gumming. 
Basil  measured  it  tentatively  and  went  off 
into  the  forest  to  cut  a  strip  of  bark  large 
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enough  to  cover  the  opening  generously. 
Dunvegan  melted  the  pitch  over  the  fire, 
getting  it  ready  to  cement  the  patch. 

Basil  returned.  Skilfully  the  two  ac¬ 
complished  the  delicate  work.  The  patcli 
M^as  gummed  tight.  Over  all  the}^  spread 
an  extra  coat  of  pitch  for  surety.  Then  the 
canoe  was  set  aside  in  the  shade  for  a  space 
that  the  gum  might  cool  and  harden  suf- 
ficientlj^  against  the  w'ater’s  friction. 

The  bark  Dreaulond  cut  had  fitted  neatly, 
the  gum  stuck  well.  The  finish  of  the  thing 
pleased  Basil.  He  gave  vent  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  contented  grunt  as  he  lay  back 
with  lighted  pipe  among  the  greening  shrubs 
and  ferns. 

“  Bien! he  exclaimed.  “  She  be  carry 
us  lak  wan  new  hatteau.  Lak  hatteaucc  sur 
de  old  Saguenay — dat’s  long  way  from  here, 
ba  gosh!  I  see  heeni  some  nights  in  ma 
dreams,  me.  An’  dat’s  w’en  de  trails  be 
ver’  hard  an’  I’m  ver’  tired.  Onlee  las’ 
night,  mes  a7nis,  I  see  dat  cher  old  Saguenay 
an’  Lac  Saint  Jean.” 

"‘Was  St.  John  an5Jhing  like  Du 
Longe?  ”  asked  Dunvegan  whimsically. 
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Basil  shivered  at  the  comparison.  Non” 
he  protested.  “  Du  Longe  wan  diahle. 
Saint  Jean  wan  angel.  Par  Dieu,  I  be  tell 
you,  mes  camarades,  dose  lacs  an’  rivieres  on 
ma  home  ain’  lak  dese  in  dis  beeg  Nord. 
Non,  M'sieu  Brochet!  Back  dere  I  be  go 
out  for  some  leetF  pleasure ;  nevaire  be  t’ink 
of  dangaire — she  so  peaceful  an’  sweet. 
Mais  oop  here  I  always  t’ink  dis  Nord  lak 
wan  sharp  enemy  watchin’  for  take  you  off 
de  guard,  for  catch  you  in  some  feex.  Onlee 
de  strong  mans  leeve  in  dis  countree— you 
see  dat.  An’  w’en  I  journey  on  dese  lacs  an’ 
rivieres  an’  dese  beeg  woods,  I  kip  de  open 
eye,  de  tight  hand.” 

“  Feeling  that  if  you  ever  relax  your  vigi¬ 
lance,  the  North  will  hurl  you  down,”  sug¬ 
gested  Father  Brochet. 

Oui,  dat’s  way  I  feel.  Mais  not  dat  way 
on  ma  home  in  de  old  days !  Las’  night  I  be 
dream  I  dreeft  lak  I  used  to  dreeft  from 
Lac  Saint  Jean  down  de  Saguenay.  From 
Isle  D’Alma  to  de  Shipshaw — oui,  an’  all 
the  way  to  Chicoutimi !  All  in  ma  new 
hatteau!  ” 

“  And  was  there  anyone  in  the  bow?  ”  ven- 
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tiired  Dunvegan  softly.  He  was  strangely 
moved,  recalling  an  ancient  confidence  of 
Dreaulond’s. 

"  Oid/^  murmured  Basil  tenderly,  “  de 
petite  Therese,  ma  fille!"^ 

“  Man,  man,”  cried  Brochet  ’earnestly, 
“haven’t  you  forgotten  yet?  It  is  years 
since  you  told  us  of  that  sorrow.” 

“  Non,  not  w’ile  I  leeve,”  Dreaulond  re¬ 
plied,  a  suspicious  moisture  gathering  on  his 
lashes.  “  She  be  wit’  me  las’  night,  de  leetl’ 
Therese,  black-eyed,  wit’  de  angel  smile — 
Therese  from  the  quiet,  green  graveyard  on 
de  hill  of  St.  Gedeon.” 

Silently  they  marveled  at  him,  this  man 
of  iron  strength,  but  of  exquisite  feeling, 
with  poetic  heart  and  temperament,  who 
on  the  edge  of  danger  could  float  with  the 
dream-conjured  vision  of  his  dead  child 
down  between  the  water-cooled,  moss-wrap¬ 
ped  rocks  of  the  Saguenay. 

But  Basil’s  attitude  changed  swiftly  as 
he  sensed  one  of  those  northern  menaces 
which  he  had  mentioned  minutes  before. 
He  rolled  on  his  side  and  stared  downstream. 
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“  Who’s  dis?  ”  His  tone,  low  and  harsh, 
seemed  that  of  another  person. 

Bruce  Dunvegan  raised  himself  on  one 
elbow,  his  face  frowning  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

“A  Nor’wester — curse  it!”  he  muttered 
savagely.  “  Coming  from  La  Roche !  He 
cannot  miss  us  here.  For  see  he’s  on  the 
portage.  Keep  a  still  tongue  till  I  speak 
and  follow  my  lead.  There  is  a  chance  that 
he  may  mistake  us.” 

The  chief  trader  lay  back  again  with  an 
assumption  of  careless  indifference.  The 
other  two  imitated  it. 

INIean while  the  Nor’ wester  was  crossing 
the  portage  with  a  speed  and  ease  which 
showed  that  he  was  not  overburdened  by 
traveling  gear.  The  lines  of  the  canoe  on 
his  head  bespoke  a  fast,  light  craft.  His 
dunnage  was  scant. 

Ascending  from  the  shore  level  to  the  hog¬ 
back  of  rock  which  ran  along  parallel  with 
Little  Hayes  Rapid  till  it  dipped  down  to 
clear  water  at  the  other  end,  the  Nor’ wester 
glimpsed  beneath  the  broad  band  of  the 
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tump-line  on  his  forehead  the  three  strang¬ 
ers  lolling  beside  their  fire.  Immediately  he 
dropped  his  load,  paused,  and  glared  uncer¬ 
tainly.  Dunvegan  gave  him  a  cheery  call 
which  reassured  him. 

“  Knife  me,  but  at  first  I  "svas  afraid  you 
might  be  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  people,”  he 
laughed,  coming  on  and  depositing  his  canoe 
and  luggage  with  their  own.  “  Yet  that 
was  a  foolish  idea,  for  one  does  not  see  Com¬ 
pany  men  so  close  to  Fort  La  Roche.  But 
your  faces  are  strange  to  me !  ”  He  paused 
and  puzzled  them  over.  “  To  which  of  our 
parties  do  you  belong?  You’re  from  the 
Labrador,  I’ll  wager !  ” 

Dunvegan  took  safer  ground.  “  No,”  he 
answered.  “  We’ve  come  over  from  the 
Pontiac  with  a  priest  for  your  district. 
From  complaints  at  headquarters  at  Mon¬ 
treal  it  seems  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
priests  since  Father  Beauseul  died.  So  the 
Jesuits  have  sent  you  Father  Marcin  from 
the  Keepawa  Post.” 

Bruce  nodded  to  Brochet  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction,  a  narrowing  of  the  eye  warning 
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the  priest  to  act  the  part.  And  the  psuedo 
F ather  Marcin  sat  up  and  greeted  the  fellow 
gravely.  It  was  lucky  that  Dunvegan  had 
some  knowledge  of  Nor’  west  affairs. 

But  the  sight  of  Brochet’s  cloth  on  the 
Kor’wester  was  startling.  He  stared  a  sec¬ 
ond,  emitting  a  great  pleased  laugh. 

“  By  all  the  gods,  a  priest !  ”  he  shouted. 
“What  good  fortune!  As  you  say,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  priests.”  Again  he  laughed 
that  great,  pleased  laugh  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  “  A  dearth  of  priests  I  ” 

He  thrust  out  a  hand.  “  I  will  never  be 
any  gladder  to  see  you,  F ather  Marcin,  than 
1  am  now.  You  have  saved  me  a  long  pad¬ 
dle  to  Watchaimene  Lake.  There  is  one  of 
your  cloth  there.  I  was  going  for  him.” 

Brochet  looked  up  sharply.  “  Who  is 
dying?  ”  he  questioned. 

“No  one.  It’s  Ferguson,  our  leader. 
He  can’t  get  a  priest  to  marry  him  quick 
enough ! ” 

Silence  fell,  a  hateful,  awkward,  danger¬ 
ous  silence!  Brochet  looked  at  Dunvegan. 
The  latter’s  face  was  a  mask.  The  pipe 
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protruded  rigidly  from  one  corner  of  his 
mouth.  He  betrayed  no  emotion,  but  the 
priest’s  glance,  falling  to  his  bare  arms, 
noted  the  quivering  of  the  sinews. 

'  “  Why  so  much  haste?  ”  inquired  Father 

Brochet,  calmly  assuming  the  task  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  former  indifference  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  ISTor’wester  chuckled  significantly. 

It  is  natural,”  he  answered.  “Ferguson 
has  already  waited  a  year  in  order  to  lay 
hands  on  his  bride.  For  you  must  know  she 
was  under  the  guard  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
till  she  married  an  English  clerk  in  their 
service  who  was  bribed  to  come  over  to  the 
Nor’west  ranks  and  put  in  charge  of  Fort 
Brondel,  which  has  since  been  captured  by 
the  Company!  ” 

“  How  came  Black  Ferguson  to  seize  her, 
then?  ”  the  priest  asked,  drawing  all  possible 
information  from  the  swart  fellow. 

“  There  was  a  feast  in  Brondel  when  the 
York  Factory  packet  arrived.  After  the 
dance  the  English  clerk  escaped  with  a  spy 
who  was  also  a  prisoner.  Expecting  that 
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some  of  our  men  would  be  lurking  about 
spying  on  the  fort,  they  sought  and  found 
them  and  gave  them  news.  The  clerk’s  wife, 
the  lady  Ferguson  desired,  was  to  go  north 
wdth  the  canoe  express  to  York  Factory. 
So  our  men  waylaid  it,  capturing  the  packet 
and  the  w'oman.  The  clerk,  poor  fool, 
thought  she  was  being  taken  for  himself.” 

“And  was  it  not  so?”  cried  Brochet. 
“  They  were  married,  you  say!  Does  this 
lady  lean  toward  bigamy?  ” 

“  They  tvef'e  married,  yes,”  admitted  the 
Xor’ wester,  with  a  sinister  meaning.  “  She 
is  now  a  widow.” 

All  three  men  started,  nearly  betraying 
themselves.  “  A  widow!  ”  they  echoed. 

“  A  widow  indeed !  The  English  clerk 
was  shot  by  some  of  the  packeteers.” 

“  Dat  wan  dam  lie!”  shouted  Basil,  un¬ 
warily. 

“Why?  What  do  you  know?”  The 
Yor’wester  looked  askance  at  the  voyag- 
eur’s  vehemence. 

“  I  see  dat  in  your  eye,”  Dreaulond  de¬ 
clared,  quick  to  recover  himself.  “We  all 
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be  hon  amis.  Spik  de  truth,  now!”  He 
winked  knowingly  at  the  dark-faced  man. 

“  Well,”  began  the  other,  sheepishly,  “  it 
wasn’t  in  the  fight,  that’s  true.  It  happened 
afterwards.  I  was  not  with  the  party,  but 
they  say  the  English  clerk  stumbled  over  liis 
own  gun,” 

“  Where  was  he  shot?  ”  Dunvegan  hurled 
the  query  almost  ferociously. 

“  In  the  back,  I  heard!  ” 

Bruce  spat  an  oath.  Brochet  gave  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  murmur.  The  courier  growled  in¬ 
articulately. 

"  Mon  DieuT  he  muttered  under  his 
breath,  “  dat’s  wan  more  count  for  M’sieu’ 
Eerguson,  wan  more  hell  fire.  I  t’ink  he  be 
need  de  pries’  for  shrive,  not  for  marry  heem. 
Ba  gosh,  I  do!  ” 

The  Nor’wester  was  obviously  growing 
impatient. 

“  I  must  be  going  back  if  you  are  ready 
'  to  move.  Father  Marcin,”  he  asserted,  “  for 
Ferguson  will  question  me  as  to  where  I 
found  you,  and  if  he  thinks  there  has  been 
any  lagging,  I  shall  pay  the  price.” 

Dunvegan’s  head  moved  the  fraction  of  an 
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inch  in  a  nod  perceptible  only  to  Father 
Brochet.  The  latter  quickly  arose. 

“  I  am  ready  to  make  all  haste,”  he  aver¬ 
red.  “  If  I  delay,  I  am  perhaps  permitting 
sin.” 

“  As  for  you,  my  friends,”  spoke  the  Nor’- 
wester,  turning  to  the  others,  “  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  your  coming  also.  They  will 
give  you  good  cheer  in  La  Roche.  You  may 
rest  there  a  while  and  return  at  your  leis- 
„re.” 

“  It  would  please  us,”  replied  Dunvegan, 
“  but  the  Pontiac  is  a  long  way  from  here. 
There  is  little  use  in  adding  extra  miles  to 
our  labor.  And  Keepawa  Post  cannot 
spare  us  for  long.  We  will  go  back.” 

“  Your  plans  are  your  own,”  the  Nor’- 
wester  assented.  “  And  I  must  paddle  on. 
La  Roche  should  see  me  by  sunset.” 

They  helped  him  launch  his  craft  and  load 
the  duffle.  Dunvegan  addressed  a  last  re¬ 
mark  to  him. 

“  You  did  not  tell  us,”  he  observed  care¬ 
lessly,  “  how  this  lady  takes  your  leader’s 
haste.  The  story  has  interested  me.” 

“  She  pleaded  for  a  little  time  against  his 
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eagerness,”  answered  the  NorVester,  “  and 
she  stalls  him  off  thus.  He  has  given  her 
till  the  priest’s  arrival,  which  time  she  is 
lucky  to  get!  Also  she  is  lucky  to  have 
F ather  Marcin !  ”  The  man’s  chuckle  im¬ 
plied  much. 

Dunvegan’s  jaw  tightened.  His  pipe 
broken  at  his  lips  clattered  on  the  flinty 
rocks. 

“  It  was  worn!  ”  he  exclaimed. 

Brochet  picked  up  the  fallen  portion. 
Showing  no  sign  of  wear,  the  amber  was 
fresh  and  thick.  Proof  of  the  volcanic  feel¬ 
ing  rioting  in  him,  Dunvegan’s  strong  teeth 
had  bitten  clear  through  the  stem. 

As  the  Nor’wester  slipped  his  canoe  into 
the  water,  Bruce  whispered  to  Brochet. 

“  Do  what  you  can,”  he  begged.  “  We 
shall  not  be  far  behind  you.” 

With  ostentation  the  priest  bade  the  two 
good-bye.  The  Nor’ wester  waved  a  paddle 
in  farewell  as  his  canoe  shot  round  a  bend. 
Two  or  three  miles  start  Basil  and  Dunve- 
gan  gave  him  before  they  launched  their  own 
craft. 
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FAWN  AND  PANTHER 

Like  a  colossal  casting  in  bronze  Fort 
La  Roche  loomed  against  the  bloody 
sunset.  Brocliet  glimpsed  it  for  the 
first  time  with  a  prescience  of  impending 
evil.  Con  chant  on  the  serrated  headland  it 
lay  some  sixty  feet  above  river  level,  com¬ 
manding  the  waterway,  grinning  like  a  pow¬ 
erful  monster,  impregnable,  austere,  forbid¬ 
ding.  Strongest  of  all  the  Nor’west  posts, 
most  cunningly  built,  most  substantially  for¬ 
tified,  the  mere  thought  of  bringing  anyone 
over  its  stockades  unresisted  seemed  maddest 
folly. 

The  priest  had  in  his  day  seen  many  weird¬ 
looking  dens  bristling  with  defence,  smack¬ 
ing  of  wrong-doing,  smelling  of  spilled 
blood.  But  this  impressed  him  above  all  as 
likely  to  be  the  abode  of  extreme  malevo- 
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lence.  Even  to  enter  it,  he  felt,  would  be  like 
putting  one’s  head  into  a  wild  beast’s  lair  not 
knowing  what  minute  it  might  be  snapped 
off. 

Brochet  was  glad  at  this  erisis  that  he  had 
never  seen  Black  Ferguson.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  Nor’west  leader  had  had  no  oppor- 
cunity  to  set  eyes  on  him,  for  in  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  he  could  not  hope  to  blind  the 
man’s  innate  cunning  and  preserve  his  in¬ 
cognito.  Recognition  by  two  people  he  still 
had  to  fear.  They  were  Flora  Macieod  and 
Gaspard  Follet.  Against  this  he  drew  up 
the  hood  of  his  black  cassock  to  shade  his 
features,  formulating  in  his  mind  an  excuse 
which  embraced  asthma  and  the  dark  even¬ 
ing  mist  for  the  moment  when  he  should 
be  questioned  as  to  the  cause. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  headland  the  Nor’- 
wester’s  canoe  drifted.  Backwatering  with 
his  rigidly  held  paddle,  he  lay  to  below  the 
rivergate.  A  loud  voice  hailed  them  from 
the  watchtower. 

“  Halloo!  Who  comes?  ” 

“  It  is  Black  Ferguson  himself,”  whis- 
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pered  the  Nor’west  man  to  Brochet,  study¬ 
ing  the  tall  figure  poised  on  the  high  wall. 
“  He  finds  it  harder  to  wait  than  he 
thought.” 

Then,  lifting  up  his  shout,  Ferguson’s 
messenger  answered  his  leader. 

“Cartienne!”  he  roared.  “  Cartienne 
comes.  And  with  a  priest !  ” 

Wide  s'wung  the  Watergate  in  the  space 
of  a  breath.  Black  Ferguson  seemed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  watchtower  so  quickly 
did  he  accomplish  the  descent.  His  eager 
face  peered  at  them  from  the  dusky  landing. 

“  By  all  the  saints,  Cartienne !  ”  he 
laughed,  mightily  pleased.  “  What  did  you 
use?  Witchcraft?” 

The  messenger  explained.  Voluble  with 
blessings  on  his  good  luck,  Ferguson  dis¬ 
missed  Cartienne  and  haled  the  priest  off  to 
the  store,  in  a  room  above  which  Desiree 
Lazard  was  confined. 

“  No  supper.  Father,”  he  joked,  “  till  you 
have  seen  my  bride-to-be.  And  knife  me, 
she’ll  give  you  an  appetite!  I’ll  warrant 
that.  After  supper  you' shall  marry  us.” 
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Is  she  so  fair,  then?  ”  ventured  Brochet. 

“Fair?  I’ll  take  my  oath  you  saw  none 
like  her  in  all  the  Pontiac,  Father  Marcin. 
But  you  shall  judge  for  yourself!  Here  is 
the  place.  Let  me  lead  the  way  aloft.” 

Brochet  looked  round  as  he  followed  Fer¬ 
guson  up  the  stairway  and  saw,  coming  into 
the  building  with  some  trappers  to  barter 
goods,  the  familiar,  hideous  figure  of  Gas- 
pard  Follet.  He  swiftly  turned  his  back 
and  pulled  the  hood  tighter.  The  spy’s  bel¬ 
lowing  laugh  made  him  flinch  with  the  sick¬ 
ening  feeling  of  discovery,  but  immmedi- 
ately  he  was  ashamed  of  the  falsity  of  his 
alarm.  Gaspard’s  mirth  held  no  hint  of 
wicked  triumph;  nothing  but  harsh  deviltry 
as  he  stared  a  second  upon  Ferguson  and  the 
black  cassocked  one. 

“  A  priest,  a  marriage  and  afterwards — 
h — 1!”  Brochet  heard  the  dwarf  cheerfully 
prophesy  to  the  trappers.  Again  his  mawk¬ 
ish  laugh  vibrated  among  the  hewn  rafters. 

Above  the  Nor’ west  leader  quickly  crossed 
ihe  room  and  indicated  a  door. 

“  Here,  F ather !  Cover  your  eyes  lest 
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her  beauty  blind  you !  ”  The  tone  was  ex¬ 
ultant  as  well  as  bantering. 

He  fumbled  with  the  bolt,  failed  to  shoot 
it,  and  stooped  to  examine,  for  the  dark  was 
gathering  thickly  so  that  small  things  could 
not  be  easily  seen. 

“The  devil!”  he  cried  amazedly.  “It’s 
unlocked!  Now  what  cursed  trickery  is 
this?” 

Kicked  back  without  ceremon}^  the  door 
banged  and  quivered.  Ferguson  bounded 
inside,  the  breathless  priest  on  his  heels.  A 
single  candle,  burning  serenely,  lighted  an 
empty  room. 

“  Legions  of  fiends  and  devils !  ”  blas¬ 
phemed  the  angry  Nor’ wester,  blundering 
round  in  sheer  astonishment.  “Escaped? 
It  can’t  be.  Father  Marcin!  She  could  not 
have  gone  through  the  store.  My  men 
would  have  seen.  And  yonder  door,  the 
only  other  way  out,  leads  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  fur-house  where  the  powder  is 
stored.  It  is  locked!  What  traitor - ” 

The  grating  of  a  key  interrupted  him. 
Ferguson  whirled  at  the  sound.  The  door 
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he  had  mentioned  had  opened  and  closed 
softly.  Flora,  paler  than  when  Brochet  had 
last  seen  her  and  with  the  shadow  of  disap¬ 
pointment  in  her  eyes,  quietly  broke  the  key 
in  the  lock.  She  failed  to  recognize  the 
priest  whose  face  was  partly  concealed  b}" 
his  hood. 

“You — you!”  Ferguson  shrieked,  chok¬ 
ing  with  terrible  wrath. 

“  I,”  she  answered  unflinchingly.  “  I 
told  you  that  you  would  never  marry  her. 
Neither  shall  you!  Had  I  been  able  to 
spirit  her  out  of  La  Roche,  it  would  have 
been  done.  Failing  that,  I  have  placed  her 
beyond  your  earthly  reach.  You  cannot 
kiss  her  living  lips !  ” 

“What!  You  she-fiend,”  shouted  the 
Nor ’wester,  thoughts  of  evil  dealing  leaping 
into  his  bewildered  brain,  “  do  you  dare  tell 
me - 

But  Flora  stopped  him  with  an  imperious 
gesture. 

“  Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  she  returned 
contemptuously.  “  Go  look  for  her  in  the 
powder-room.” 

At  that,  enlightenment  swept  him.  He 
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leaped  forward,  madly  incensed,  Avith  fists 
clenched  to  strike  her.  Father  Brochet  had 
just  time  to  throw  himself  betAA^een. 

“  Softly,”  the  priest  cautioned,  whisper¬ 
ing  low  that  the  Factor’s  daughter  might  not 
knoAV  his  voice;  “  you  must  not  offer  a  blow 
to  a  woman.  I  thought  a  prospective  bride¬ 
groom  had  been  more  gentle  with  the  sex.” 

“Your  pardon.  Father,”  he  begged. 

But  he  was  barely  containing  himself. 
The  judgment  for  the  Avoman  Avho  was  his 
AAufe  leaped  out. 

“I’ll  suffer  you  here  no  longer,”  he 
snarled.  “  LeaA^e  La  Roche  at  dawn. 
That’s  my  last  word  to  you!  ” 

But  the  gleaming  devil  in  his  eye  leered 
back  at  him  in  the  steady  contemptuous  gaze 
of  Malcolm  Macleod’s  daughter. 

Downstairs  in  wild,  inconsiderate  haste 
the  Nor’wester  dragged  the  priest.  Dark 
had  fallen  on  La  Roche,  a  deep  darkness  of 
velvety,  impenetrable  gloom  peculiar  to  the 
North.  A  drifting  pall  of  mist  that  beaded 
the  stockades  and  dripped  from  the  block¬ 
house  eaves  added  to  the  intensity  of  the 
night.  Suggestive  of  tragedy,  symbolic  of 
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disaster,  prophetic  of  unknown  calamity,  the 
weird  atmosphere  chilled  the  men  as  with  a 
breath  of  fatalism.  Both  felt  it,  but  neither 
stopped  long  enough  to  analyze  the  feeling. 
B rochet  attributed  the  odd  sensation  to  his 
delicate  position  which  in  the  event  of  dis¬ 
covery  would  become  fatal.  Black  Fergu¬ 
son  thought  the  impression  was  simply  at¬ 
tendant  upon  his  abnormal  excitement  as  he 
Taced  across  the  yard  to  the  fur-house. 

There  the  priest  sweated  with  a  very  nat¬ 
ural  fear  when  they  met  a  group  of  Indians 
who  had  been  storing  bales  by  torchlight. 
Trooping  back  from  their  work,  the  red 
gleam  licking  across  their  coppery  features, 
Brochet  saw  Bunning  Wolf,  his  hot-tem¬ 
pered  son  Three  Feathers  and  others  of  the 
Cree  tribe  from  the  Katchawan. 

Veering  a  little,  the  priest  walked  on  Fer¬ 
guson’s  right  side  on  the  edge  of  the  ring  of 
light.  Thus  he  avoided  encountering  them 
fairly  and  escaped  keen  eyes  that  would 
have  undoubtedlv  recognized  him  even  un- 
der  his  muffling  capote. 

Bo^  jou\  ho’  jou,”  the  Crees  grunted, 
and  stalked  on. 
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Into  the  fur-house  between  rows  of 
strong-odored  pelts  the  Nor’ wester  hurried 
through  the  dark  with  B rochet.  Up  the 
long  ladder  which  was  wide  enough  for  both 
to  climb  abreast  they  hastened.  Ferguson 
threw  back  the  ceiling  trapdoor  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  clang.  The  tableau  that  met  the 
two  men’s  eyes  as  they  pushed  up  their  heads 
was  one  to  be  stamped  indelibly  on  their 
memories. 

A  candle  gleaming  beside  her  in  a  sconce 
on  the  wall,  Desiree  Lazard  crouched  be¬ 
hind  a  heap  of  powder  kegs  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  top  of  the  central  keg  had 
been  broken  in.  The  powder’s  black  crys¬ 
tals  shone  with  an  awesome  refratcion  of 
light.  And,  white-lipped,  tense-fibered, 
Desiree  held  the  great  pistol  in  her  hand  so 
that  its  muzzle  was  buried  in  the  deadly 
stuff. 

Her  eyes  lightened  with  recognition  at 
sight  of  Brochet’s  colorless  face  in  the  dark 
square  of  the  trapdoor’s  space.  But,  being 
behind  Ferguson’s  shoulder,  he  placed  a  fin¬ 
ger  on  his  lips  so  that  the  girl  understood 
and  gave  no  sign. 
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First  the  NorVester  cursed  in  helpless¬ 
ness  and  baffled  anger.  Then  his  powers  of 
entreaty  were  exhausted  to  no  betterment. 
His  handsome,  diabolical  countenance  was 
set  with  a  rigid  glare  almost  maniacal  in  dis¬ 
tortion. 

“  Are  you  mad,  girl?  ”  he  screamed,  his 
voice  more  animal-like  than  human. 

“  No,  but  you  are,”  Desiree  retorted 
scornfully,  “  if  you  think  to  approach  me. 
Remember !  A  crook  of  my  finger  and  F ort 
Da  Roche  goes !  ” 

To  Brochet  it  was  splendid — the  soft 
woman  holding  at  certain  bay  the  wily  N or’- 
wester  whom  none  had  ever  baffled  before. 
Her  courage  sent  a  glow  through  his  owm 
frame,  but  instantly  he  shivered  at  the 
thought  that  this  could  not  last  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  situation  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Yet  such  as  it  was,  Desiree  was  mis¬ 
tress  of  it! 

“  The  minute  that  you  or  your  men  show 
foot  above  those  ladder  rungs,  I  fire,”  she 
declared  with  an  intense  earnestness  which 
the  Nor’wester  .id  not  for  an  instant  doubt. 
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“  Your  priest  there  may  come  up.  But  no 
other!” 

Devil  that  he  was,  Black  Ferguson  began 
to  test  her  nerve,  prancing  on  the  rounds  up¬ 
ward,  ever  upward,  showing  his  waist,  his 
hips,  knees,  even  ankles,  while  Father  Bro- 
chet  trembled  for  the  sake  of  the  girl.  He 
expected  every  instant  to  hear  the  thunder¬ 
ous  reverberation  that  would  carry  destruc¬ 
tion  and  death.  Once  the  Nor’ west  leader 
rose  on  the  last  rung  till  his  boot-tops 
levelled  the  floor,  balanced  thus,  grinning  to 
see  how  little  he  had  to  spare. 

The  priest  noted  Desiree’s  hand  whiten¬ 
ing  on  the  pistol  butt,  noted  the  weapon’s 
muzzle  thrusting  deeper  into  the  powder. 
Involuntarily  his  fingertips  went  to  his  ears. 
But  the  explosion  did  not  come.  Laughing 
a  grim,  satisfied  laugh.  Black  Ferguson 
dropped  down  a  rung  or  so  alongside 
Brocket. 

“  You  should  not  do  that,”  the  latter  re¬ 
proved.  “  A  slip  of  your  foot  or  a  nervous 
quiver  of  the  girl’s  hand  and  we  would  all  be 
in  Heaven!  ” 
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“You  and  the  girl  might,  Father.  I 
would  be  in  a  fitter  place.” 

Ferguson’s  face  was  insolent.  He  had  no 
fear,  neither  had  he  any  reverence. 

“  Hard  as  you  are,”  the  priest  went  on, 
“  I  give  you  credit  for  your  courage.” 

“  Give  Desiree  credit  too!  There  is  a 
woman  of  steel,  Father.  A  fit  mate  for  a 
Nor ’wester  I  ” 

“  But  most  unwilling,  it  seems !  ” 

“  Her  will  must  break.” 

Black  Ferguson  turned  again  to  glimpse 
her  fully.  He  plaj^ed  again  his  trick  of 
mounting  the  ladder  rungs. 

Brochet  thought  the  Nor’wester  was  bait¬ 
ing  her  out  of  sardonic  recklessness.  This 
was  partially  the  truth,  but  had  the  priest 
followed  Black  Ferguson’s  eyes  more 
closely,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  cunning 
giant  had  an  ulterior  purpose  in  his  baiting. 
Once  more  he  dropped  back  to  Brocket’s 
side  without  betraying  that  purpose. 

“Beautiful  and  brave!”  he  gloated. 
“Brave  and  beautiful!  Did  you  ever  see 
her  like.  Father  Marcin?  I’ll  wager  not» 
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!N^ot  even  in  the  Pontiac!  Yet  look  what 
madness  it  is — this  standing  at  bay.  I  don’t 
want  her  destroyed.  Nor  the  fort.  She 
knows  that.  But  how  long  can  she  play  this 
pretty  game?  Soon  she  will  need  food,  and 
with  that  she-fiend  who  planted  her  here 
gone,  she  will  never  get  it.  What  then? 
What  then,  my  worthy  priest?  You  see  it 
is  no  use.  Go  up  and  reason  with  her. 
Father.  You  have  wisdom.  She  will  lis¬ 
ten.  As  for  me  I  can  wait  a  little  longer!  ” 

He  urged  Brochet  through  the  opening 
and  closed  the  trapdoor.  His  heavy  boots 
clattered  down  the  ladder.  The  outer  door 
of  the  fur-house  opened  and  shut. 

Dropping  her  weapon,  Desiree  swayed 
forward  on  unsteady  feet  and,  sobbing  with 
nerve-strain,  collapsed  on  the  priest’s  breast. 

“  My  child,  my  child,”  murmured  Father 
Brochet. 

And  when  she  lay  a  little  quieter  in  his 
arms,  he  whispered  in  her  ear  a  word  about 
Dunvegan  and  Dreaulond. 

“  They  can’t  be  far  off,”  he  explained. 
“A  few  miles  behind  Cartienne’s  canoe! 
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That  would  be  all — just  enough  to  keep  well 
out  of  sight  or  sound.  And  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  thej^’re  about  La  Roche  now!  ” 

“  But  what  can  two  men  do?  ”  cried  De¬ 
siree,  utterly  hopeless.  “  He — he  will  only 
sacrifice  himself.  And  for  me  in  the  end  it 
will  be  this.”  She  motioned  to  the  powder, 
and  then  drawing  away  from  B  rochet  with 
a  return  of  strength  went  and  seated  herself 
upon  the  keg. 

“  You  had — j^ou  had  the  pistol,”  ventured 
the  priest. 

“  Yes,”  she  returned  quietly,  “  but  I  could 
not  use  it  even  on  a  beast.  You  yourself 
would  not  have  me  use  it  so.  Father!  ” 

“No,  daughter,  not  so!  Nor  yet  the 
other  way — the  powder !  Pray  God  he  gives 
Dunvegan  strength  to  do  something.” 

Brochet  paced  up  and  down  in  a  dis¬ 
tracted  manner.  There  was  little  he  could 
say.  Reason  with  her  the  Nor’wester  had 
ordered!  The  priest  would  rather  see  her 
press  the  trigger  above  the  keg  than  reason 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  Nor’wester  lord. 
He  began  to  question  her  as  to  the  details 
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of  the  attack  upon  the  York  Factory  packet. 
Desiree  explained  how  they  had  been  way¬ 
laid,  for  since  she  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  after  the  skirmish  she  could  better 
learn  how  they  had  fulfilled  their  plans  than 
could  Basil  Dreaulond  who  had  escaped. 
She  shuddered  when  she  told  of  the  accident 
to  Glyndon  which  happened  afterwards  as 
they  made  speed  to  Fort  La  Roche. 

For  accident  it  was  in  Desiree’s  eyes. 
How  could  she  know  that  the  men  of  the 
party  had  had  their  orders  from  Black  Fer¬ 
guson  before  they  departed  on  their  mission? 
Father  Brocket  did  not  enlighten  her. 

She  went  on  to  tell  of  the  arrival  at  the 
Yor’west  stronghold,  of  Ferguson’s  greet¬ 
ing  with  his  offer  of  marriage,  tier  eyes 
flashed  as  she  spoke  of  it. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  a  panther  stalk  a 
fawn?”  she  cried.  “That  was  it!  But  I 
defied  him.  I  scorned  him.  I — I  spurned 
him.  Yet  defiance  seemed  only  to  increase 
his  appetite.  He  laughed  at  my  fear.  He 
roared  at  my  fury.  Fie  thrust  me  into  a 
locked  chamber  to  change  my  mind  before 
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the  priest  arrived.  He  said  I  was  lucky  to 
have  a  priest - ” 

She  paused,  interrupted  by  a  slight  sound 
which  seemed  to  come  up  from  the  river. 
The  wall  trembled  never  so  slightly.  “  What 
is  it?  ”  she  whispered. 

Brochet  had  stepped  swiftly  to  the  other  ' 
end  of  the  powder  room  and  laid  ear  to 
a  loop-hole.  Suddenly  his  left  hand  beck¬ 
oned.  Desiree  tip-toed  across. 

“What?”  she  panted.  “Who?”  She 
breathed  in  little  gasps. 

“  I  don’t  know,  daughter,”  murmured  the 
priest,  his  voice  tremulous  with  excitement. 

“  Dunvegan — maybe.  He  swore  he  would 
carry  you  over  these  walls.” 

“What  madness!”  Desiree  gasped. 

“  Think  of  the  cliffs.  The  stockades  are 
fifty  feet  above  the  water.  It  would  require 
a  miracle!  ” 

“  You  forget  there  is  a  God  who  still 
works  miracles.  And  through  earthly  in¬ 
struments  !  Remember  the  fur-chute !  ” 

“  But  it  is  drawn  up  every  night,”  the  girl 
protested. 
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“  To-night  it  cannot  be,  for  the  noise  is 
coming  from  it.  The  Crees  and  voyageurs 
were  unloading  fur-bales.  They  have  been 
careless  and  left  it  down.  Or  perhaps  they 
have  not  finished.  Pray  Heaven  they  may 
not  come  baek  too  soon!  ” 

Undoubtedly  the  noise,  as  of  someone 
crawling,  was  coming  from  the  fur-chute, 
the  long  box-pipe  of  pine  that  projected  like 
a  spout  from  the  lower  room  of  the  fur-house 
and  slanted  down  over  the  stockades  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  river’s  surfaee.  It 
was  used  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
pelts  carried  in  eanoes,  the  huge  bales  being 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  a  stout  rope  which  ran 
through  the  center  on  a  pulley.  The  height 
of  Fort  La  Roehe  above  the  water  made  such 
a  contrivance  necessary.  It  effected  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  of  time  and  portaging  up 
the  steep. 

The  only  drawback  was  that  it  afforded 
means  of  ingress  to  enemies,  since  an  active 
man  could  pull  himself  up  by  the  rope,  and 
this  the  Nor’ westers  had  overcome  by  hing¬ 
ing  the  fur-house  end  on  a  great  wooden  pin. 
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Thus  at  will  the  spout  could  be  raised  like 
the  arm  of  a  derrick  out  of  reach  from  any- 
one  below. 

That  the  chute  was  not  raised  now  could 
hardly  have  been  an  oversight.  Brochet 
knew  that  Ferguson  was  far  too  careful  for 
that.  It  must  mean  that  there  was  still 
work  to  be  done.  The  priest  sweated  at 
every  distant  echo  of  voice  or  footfall  for 
fear  it  heralded  the  return  of  the  Nor’ west 
voyageurs. 

The  scraping,  crawling  noise  continued. 
While  they  strained  to  hear,  their  ears  tense 
as  those  of  listening  deer,  they  caught  a 
faint  metallic  sound  from  the  room  down¬ 
stairs. 

“  Bolts,”  muttered  Brochet,  straightening 
up  suddenly.  “  Now  what  does  that  mean? 

He  was  shown!  The  trapdoor  behind 
them  flew  open  and  Black  Ferguson’s  head 
and  shoulders  rose  up.  He  had  worked  the 
ruse  of  coming  back  unheard.  In  his  hand 
the  priest  could  see  a  piece  of  binding  cord 
drawn  taut  as  if  fastened  to  something  under 
the  powder-room’s  floor. 
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Ho !  Ho !  ”  His  huge  laugh  reveibsr- 
ated  among  the  rafters.  “  Ho!  Ho!  ” 

Desiree  dashed  toward  the  kegs,  but  the 
Nor’ wester  swiftly  jerked  on  the  cord  he 
held.  A  gap  yawned  in  the  floor  before  her 
feet.  Kegs  and  pistol  tumbled  down  into 
the  fur-room. 

“  Ho !  Ho !  ”  roared  Ferguson.  “  It’s  an 
old  trapdoor  where  the  ladder  used  to  be. 
I  put  a  string  to  the  bolt.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  reasoning.  Father?  Better 
than  yours,  what?  ” 

He  had  reached  the  floor  and  was  rushing 
across  to  them. 

“The  candle.  Father!  The  candle!’* 
Desiree  shrieked.  For  keg  on  keg  of  pow¬ 
der,  many  of  them  open,  was  still  up-piled 
around  the  room. 

She  sprang  for  it.  Black  Ferguson 
sprang  also  and  wrested  the  flaming  taper 
from  her  fingers.  Still  laughing,  he  shoved 
her  aside  with  one  great  paw  and  replaced 
the  light  in  the  sconce  on  the  wall. 

“  There’s  a  spitfire.  Father  Marcin,”  he 
exulted.  “  There’s  spirit  for  you.  It’s  the 
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spirit  I  want.  By  heaven  you’ll  marry  us 
now.  I  ask  no  better  chancel.” 

And  he  leaped  after  the  retreating  girl. 
“Wait  till  I  get  her  in  these  arms,”  he 
cried  hoarsely  his  cheeks  aflame,  his  eyes 
shining  Avith  desire.  “  Else  will  she  not 
stand  quiet  for  the  vows!  ” 

Fawn  and  panther! — the  comparison  De¬ 
siree  herself  had  made !  As  taAvny,  as  cruel, 
as  strong,  and  as  fierce  to  feed  as  any  beast 
of  prey  the  N or’Avester  ran  round  the  yawn¬ 
ing  floor-gap  to  seize  her.  As  slim,  as  sup¬ 
ple,  as  tender  as  any  fawn  Desiree  crouched 
and  trembled  an  instant  before  him.  Then 
she  leaped  straight  down  through  the  open¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


CONQUEST 

A  PRAYER  on  his  lips,  Brochet  scram¬ 
bled  down  the  ladder.  A  curse  on  his, 
Black  Ferguson  tumbled  after.  In 
the  impetus  of  his  descent  the  Nor’ wester 
hit  the  trapdoor  over  the  ladder.  It  slammed 
shut,  and  the  place  below  was  plunged  in 
darkness  except  for  the  faint  gleam  which 
fell  from  above  through  the  other  square. 
The  candlelight  came  down  like  a  golden 
spray  of  phosphorescent  liquid,  bathing  and 
making  visible  a  meager  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  floor.  It  was  only  the  square 
of  light  in  the  ceiling  enlarged  a  few  diamet¬ 
ers,  and  the  rest  of  the  vast  room  where 
boxes,  barrels,  and  bales  were  piled  in  rows 
on  the  floor  and  upon  shelves  on  the  walls  re¬ 
mained  black  as  pitch. 
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But  Ferguson  had  no  chance  to  go  up  and 
bring  down  the  candle  without  which  he  had 
so  thoughtlessly  descended.  His  quarry 
was  too  close  to  escape. 

“  Do  you  find  her,  Father?  ”  he  called  to 
the  priest  whom  he  could  dimly  see  searching 
where  the  weak  light  shone.- 

“No!  Nor  hear  her!”  Brochet’s  voice 
was  bitterly  harsh.  “  If  she  struck  these 
boxes,  you  have  murdered  her!  ” 

“  Aye ;  and  if  she  struck  the  fur-bales,  she 
is  as  lively  as  ever!  Since  you  don’t  see  her 
there,  she  didn’t  strike  the  boxes.  She’s  in 
this  cursed  dark  somewhere.  What’s  more, 
she’ll  be  out  of  it  in  a  minute.  Watch  the 
door.  Father.  I’ll  stand  by  the  fur-chute. 
It’s  down;  and  it’s  devilishly  handy  for  her 
to  slide  into  the  water!  ” 

Quickly  he  crossed  the  space  of  light  and 
groped  for  the  mouth  of  the  chute.  He 
reached  it.  The  cool,  dank  river  air  rising 
through  it  puffed  in  his  heated  face. 

“  Wait  a  moment.  Father.  Wait  till  I 
strike  a  match!  ” 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,  don’t!”  cried 
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Brochet  from  the  door  where  he  was  secretly 
trying  to  loose  the  bar.  “  The  kegs  broke 
when  they  fell.  The  powder’s  all  over  the 
floor.” 

Black  Ferguson  chuckled  like  a  fiend. 
‘‘  F aint-hearted,  F ather  ?  Take  a  lesson 
from  the  girl.  Powder  or  no  powder,  we 
must  have  light !  ” 

The  sulphur  match  crackled  on  the  wall. 
F erguson  shielded  the  sputtering  blue  flame 
with  his»  hands,  but  even  while  he  shielded 
it,  the  match  was  struck  from  his  fingers, 
and  he  was  locked  in  a  pair  of  powerful 
arms. 

“  Let  go,  priest!  ”  he  commanded  laugh¬ 
ingly.  “  Where  in  the  devil  did  you  get 
such  muscles?  ”  He  imagined  Brochet  had 
gripped  him. 

But  his  laugh  and  his  voice  died  in  the 
strain.  He  could  only  choke  out  a  curse 
and  bend  to  his  sudden  mad  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Over  by  the  door  Father  Brochet  heard 
the  sounds  of  conflict,  the  hard  breathings 
heavy  trampling,  smashing  of  boxes  and  bar- 
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rels,  crashing  of  overturned  goods.  He 
thought  it  was  Desiree  striving  against  the 
Nor’wester.  He  rushed  to  her  aid,  but  the 
strong  whirl  of  men’s  fighting  bodies  hurled 
him  into  a  corner.  Almost  under  his  feet 
Desiree  gave  a  frightened  cry,  and,  stoop¬ 
ing,  the  priest  groped  for  her. 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms.  “  Are  you 
hurt,  daughter  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  she  assured  him.  “  I  landed 
on  the  fur-bales,  and  they  were  soft.  But, 
God  of  Heaven,  what  is  happening?  ” 

“  It  must  be  Dunvegan — and  Ferguson. 
And  one  will  kill  the  other !  ” 

In  the  dark  they  crouched  back  from  the 
stamping  feet.  Not  a  thing  was  visible^ 
They  might  have  been  in  some  medieval 
dungeon  or  charnel  vault  where  monsters  of 
old  were  writhing  in  death-grapples.  De¬ 
siree  was  trembling  all  over.  She  clung  to 
Brochet,  her  eyes  straining  for  an  unre¬ 
warded  glimpse  of  the  furious  antagonists. 
If  she  could  only  see!  That  was  what 
wracked  her.  The  fear  that  invisible  hor¬ 
ror  engenders  shattered  her  supersensitive 
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nerves.  On  the  verge  of  hysteria  she  lis¬ 
tened,  praying  for  the  end. 

Then  huge  as  giants  in  the  spray  of  light 
she  saw  two  men  stagger  into  the  central 
space  of  the  floor.  She  saw  one  man’s  body 
bend  as  willow  in  the  other’s  arms,  heard  it 
crack  like  a  broken  branch.  Sweeter  than 
any  sound  she  had  ever  heard,  Dunvegan’s 
voice  rang  clearly. 

“  A  candle,  Brochet !  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  a  candle!  It  is  either  his  neck  or  his 
hack.  Pray  God,  his  neck !  ” 

The  priest’s  cassock  flapped  up  the  lad¬ 
der  and  flapped  down  again.  Fearfully  he 
walked  with  the  taper  and  held  it  tight;  for 
destruction  was  all  around  them,  and  the 
trampled  powder  lay  on  the  floor  like  meal. 

“Careful,  Brochet!”  warned  the  chief 
trader.  “  This  way — this  way.  Ah!  it’s  his 
back.” 

Horrible  to  view,  with  his  spine  doubled 
back  like  the  broken  blade  of  a  jackknife. 
Black  Ferguson  was  crumpled  over  a  barrel. 
He  looked  as  if  he  could  never  move  or 
speak  again,  and,  placing  the  candle  care- 
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fully  on  a  box,  Father  Brochet  knelt  has¬ 
tily  beside  him. 

“  Help  me,  my  son,”  he  begged  Dunve- 
gan.  “  Raise  him  up.  Surely  he  will  let 
me  shrive  him.” 

Shrive  him!  They  reckoned  without  the 
Nor’wester’s  steel  spirit.  He  squirmed  in 
their  hands.  As  he  saw  Dunvegan’s  face 
bent  over  him  he  snarled  like  a  trapped  wolf 
and  uttered  a  demon-howl. 

“La  Roche!”  he  screamed  loud  enough 
to  ring  from  ground  to  blockhouse  tower. 
“La Roche!  Tome,  comrades!  Tome - ” 

The  chief  trader’s  palm  stopped  his 
mouth,  but  the  mischief  was  done.  There 
arose  a  roar  of  trapper  shouts  and  Cree  gut¬ 
turals.  The  yard  thundered  with  running 
feet.  Brochet  rushed  to  bar  the  door.  Dun- 
vegan  grasped  Desiree’s  arm  and  sprang  to 
the  fur-chute. 

“Quick!”  he  ordered.  “Put  your  feet 
over  the  rim.  Now  sit  down.  Basil  has  the 
canoe  at  the  other  end !  ” 

He  looped  the  rope  around  the  girl’s  waist 
and  swiftly  lowered  her  like  a  bale  through 
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the  wooden  spout.  Hands  below  suddenly 
eased  his  burden.  The  rope  jerked  twice, 
Dreaulond’s  signal  that  the  descent  was 
made,  and  Dunvegan  pulled  the  hemp  up 
again  with  feverish  haste.  The  coils  writhed 
and  twisted  on  the  floor  behind  him;  the 
sweat  of  his  climb  and  exertion  ran  rivulets 
on  bare  arms  and  forehead. 

“  You  next,  Brochet!  ”  he  panted. 

But  there  was  sacrifice  in  the  priest’s 
eye.  Men  with  torches  were  all  about  the 
building.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  would 
break  in. 

“Brochet!  You  next!” 

“  N o,  no,  my  son.  Good-bye,  and  go. 
There  is  no  time  for  both.” 

“  You  next,  I  said,”  roared  Dunvegan. 
He  leaped  and  seized  the  priest  bodily. 

“Leave  me,  son!”  Brochet  tried  to 
throw  off  the  rope.  “  Your  place  is  with 
Desiree.  They  will  not  harm  me.” 

Dunvegan  whipped  the  cable  over  the 
priest’s  head  and  took  a  turn  under  his 
armpits.  “  Harm  you !  They  would  rend 
you  bone  from  bone.  Black  Ferguson 
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knows  you  now  for  an  imposter.  Into  the 
chute  you  go !  ”  . 

The  building  shook  under  the  assault  of 
the  trappers  and  Crees.  The  rafters  rang 
with  Ferguson’s  shouts  as  he  urged  the  men 
on.  Axe-blades  bit  through  the  barred  door. 

The  chief  trader  put  forth  his  strength  to 
steady  Brochet’s  descent.  He  was  much 
heavier  than  Desiree,  and  the  brunt  of  the 
drag  came  just  when  he  occupied  the  mouth 
of  the  chute  before  the  rope  could  be  eased 
over  the  pulley.  As  the  priest’s  head  was 
disappearing,  he  cast  up  his  eyes  and  Dun- 
vegan  saw  spring  into  them  an  intense 
horror. 

“  Look !  ”  he  shrieked.  ‘‘  Look !  ”  and 
vanished  down  the  pipe. 

The  chief  trader  threw  a  backward  glance 
across  his  shoulder  as  hand  over  hand  he 
paid  out  the  rope,  and  the  sight  he  glimpsed 
turned  icy  cold  the  hot  sweat  on  his  limbs. 
Black  F erguson,  cripple  as  he  was,  had  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  candle  and  was  drag¬ 
ging  his  broken  body  along  the  floor  toward 
a  heap  of  the  trampled  powder.  Paralysis 
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gripped  the  Nor’wester’s  legs  so  that  they 
trailed  helplessly,  but  by  means  of  his  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  of  shoulders  and  arms  he 
was  wriggling  his  way,  clutching,  pulling, 
heaving  as  one  in  death-throes.  He  had  the 
candle  in  his  mouth,  and  he  seemed  to  Dun- 
vegan  like  some  great,  evil,  fiery-tongued, 
crawling  monster. 

Outside  the  building  all  was  pandemo¬ 
nium.  Inside  dwelt  awful  suspense.  It 
was  a  moment  to  drive  Dunvegan  mad.  The 
rope  was  not  long  enough  to  allow  him  to 
back  up  and  kick  the  candle  out  of  Fergu¬ 
son’s  mouth.  If  he  let  go  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  drown  Brochet  and  capsize  the  two 
in  the  canoe.  He  hung  on  grimly,  meas¬ 
uring  the  Nor’wester’s  progress  by  glancing 
back  repeatedh^  striving  to  pay  out  the 
cable  faster  than  the  dragon-like  thing 
could  crawl. 

Foot  by  foot  he  fed  the  rope.  As  it 
sagged  loose.  Black  Ferguson  had  gained 
his  goal.  His  hand  snatched  the  candle 
from  his  teeth  and  reached  out  to  lay  wick 
to  the  granules. 
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When  he  saw  the  -Nor ’wester’s  arm  g6 
out,  Dunvegan  dived  headforemost  down 
the  chute.  Like  an  otter  he  slid,  and  cried 
a  warning  as  he  shot  down.  Barely  in  time 
did  Basil  catch  it.  A  backward  sweep  of  his 
paddle,  and  a  whizzing  body  splashed  at  his 
bow. 

And  simultaneous  with  the  splash  the 
cliffs  rocked  and  thundered.  Like  a  vol¬ 
cano  the  hill  vomited  red  fire  through  the 
pitcher  night.  In  a  blotch  of  flame  La 
Boche  flew  heavenward.  A  rain  of  wreck¬ 
age  fell  upon  the  water  all  around  the  chief 
trader. 

Mon  Dieu,  camarade,  dive!”  shouted 
Dreaulond,  backing  water. 

He  dove  and  came  up  again  in  the  center 
of  the  river.  There  the  courier  whirled  the 
stern  of  the  canoe  into  his  gi’asp,  and,  un¬ 
hurt,  Dunvegan  raised  himself  over  it.  The 
last  barrier  between  them  gone,  Desiree 
crouched  in  his  dripping  arms. 

Yet  only  an  instant  might  heart  beat 
against  heart!  Dunvegan  thrust  his  legs 
under  the  stern  thwart  and  caught  up  a 
paddle. 
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“  Drive,  Basil,”  he  urged.  “  Drive  hard! 
I  don’t  think  there’s  a  living  soul  left,  but 
we  can’t  take  any  chances.” 

In  dashed  the  blades,  but  hardly  had  they 
dipped  a  dozen  strokes  when  a  string  of 
lights  starred  the  river  round  the  first  bend. 

Dreaulond  swore  softly.  “  Nor’ westers, 
ba  gosh!  Some  been  away!” 

“  Hug  the  shore,”  Dunvegan  whispered. 
“We  may  slip  past  them  without  their  see¬ 
ing  us  in  this  fog.” 

Paddling  in  silence,  they  worked  their 
craft  close  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the 
farther  shore.  Prey  to  mingled  hope  and 
fear,  the  four  crouched  low  in  the  gunwales. 
The  lights  were  still  coming  in  file,  and  in 
a  moment  the  hiding  ones  could  see  a  fleet 
of  canoes  with  torches  in  the  bows.  Swiftly 
the  birch-barks  skimmed  the  bloody  streaks 
the  torches  cast  on  the  black  water.  They 
changed  their  course  slightly,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  one  forged  along  within  a  few  yards  of 
Dunvegan’s  craft. 

Discovery  seemed  certain.  The  chief 
trader  whispered  to  Basil  and  felt  for  his 
weapons  in  the  canoe  bottom.  Voices  of 
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the  oncoming  men  struck  sharp  and  clear 
through  the  moist  air. 

“  It  seemed  like  an  earthquake !  ”  some¬ 
one  was  saying. 

Instantly  Dunvegan  knew  the  voice — the 
Factor’s!  He  dropped  his  weapons. 

“  Earthquake  it  sure  was,”  a  voice  replied. 
“  And  the  fort  was  on  top  of  it.  Your  men 
have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  a  siege,  ^Mac- 
leod.  They  sure  got  to  the  powder!  ” 

The  pulses  of  the  four  leaped  gladly. 
Now  in  the  nebulous  torch-glare  they  could 
make  out  the  faces  and  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
most  craft.  There  in  the  bow  was  Wah- 
biscaw,  and  behind  him  Malcolm  Macleod. 
Amidships  Dunvegan  saw  Granger,  the 
sandy-haired  deputy  he  had  met  on  Lake 
Lemeau  and  again  at  Kabeke  Bluffs.  Aft 
was  his  swarthy,  black-bearded  companion, 
Garfield.  In  his  place  as  steersman  squatted 
wise  old  Maskwa. 

The  keen-visaged  Granger  was  casting 
piercing  looks  on  all  sides  as  they  plunged 
on.  He  timed  his  paddle  strokes  with  an 
oft-repeated  phrase. 
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“  They  got  to  the  powder ;  they  sure  did!  ” 

And  Garfield’s  white  teeth  split  his  black 
beard.  “Yes,  and  where  in  thunder  are 
they  now?  ” 

“  Here,”  laughed  Dunvegan,  and  from 
the  gloom  drove  alongside  them.  “  Here. 
Keep  down  those  guns !  ” 

Granger,  ever  quick  to  defend,  lowered 
his  arms.  “  By  the  hinges  of  hell!  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  You  sneaked?  You  got  to  it 
and  sneaked?  Oh,  what  a  jolt!  Oh,  Lord, 
what  a  jolt!  ” 

All  around  the  other  canoes  glided  up. 
The  chief  trader  looked  on  the  faces  of  the 
Oxford  House  and  Brondel  men.  The 
haggard,  strained  look  in  their  eyes  told  of 
paddling  night  and  day  from  Fort  Brondel. 
And  they  had  nearly  made  it!  Dunvegan 
thanked  God  they  hadn’t. 

As  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  forces,  they 
stared  at  the  four  in  the  canoe  as  at  people 
escaped  from  the  Pit.  But  the  Factor 
stirred  them  from  immobility. 

“Ashore!”  he  ordered.  “Ashore! 
Search  the  hill !  ” 
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**  I’m  afraid  there’s  nothing  to  be  found,” 
observed  Dunvegan,  “  except  perhaps  a  few 
wretches  to  be  put  out  of  their  misery.  I 
guess  there  were  tons  of  powder.” 

“  How’d  it  happen?  ”  Macleod  demanded, 
as  side  by  side  their  two  canoes  nosed  in  to 
shore  through  the  channel  where  the  water- 
gate  was  blown  to  atoms. 

“  Ask  Brochet.  He  was  there  from  the 
first.  He  can  tell  you  more  than  I.” 

So  between  Macleod  and  Granger,  as 
they  climbed  the  twisting  path  cut  through 
rock  to  the  landing  by  the  Watergate,  the 
priest  walked,  outlining  what  had  taken 
place.  Behind  them,  with  Dunvegan  and 
Garfield,  toiled  Desiree.  She  would  not  be 
left  alone  below.  Maskwa  and  Wahbiscaw 
had  gone  ahead  with  the  rest  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  men. 

As  they  reached  the  top,  Brochet  finished 
his  brief  account  of  the  affair  in  the  fur- 
house. 

The  Factor  took  it  in  silence.  Not  so 
Granger ! 

“  The  game  old  devil !  ”  he  cried.  “  He 
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sure  kept  his  nerve  to  the  last.  But  he  has 
made  himself  thunderin’  hard  to  identify. 
Eh,  Macleod?  I  guess  you  can’t  swear  to 
his  identity  now!  ” 

“  You  should  have  arrested  him  as  sooil 
as  you  placed  him  at  La  Roche,”  the  Factor 
answered.  “  And  found  me  afterwards.” 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense!  We’d  look  fine 
playing  a  single-handed  game  like  that, 
wouldn’t  we?  It  had  to  be  worked  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  You  both  had  assumed  names. 
We  didn’t  know  which  was  which.  So  we 
had  to  nail  our  plan  in  the  middle  and  let 
it  swing  at  both  ends.  You  see  how  it 
swung?  If  we  had  to  take  you,  the  North¬ 
west  Company  would  fight  for  us.  If  we 
had  to  take  Ferguson,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  sure  was  at  our  backs!  Good 
Lord — what’s  here?  A  quarry?” 

A  quarry  indeed  it  looked,  a  huge,  black 
cave  amid  the  rocks,  the  heart  of  the  granite 
headland  blown  out  by  a  titanic  blast.  They 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  slope,  gazing  at  the 
torches  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men  as  they 
swarmed  like  gnomes  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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pit.  They  clustered  and  spread  and  crawled 
here  and  there,  round  the  sides  of  the  chasm, 
up  over  its  lips,  where  ghostly  as  bale-fires 
little  heaps  of  wreckage  smoldered  and 
flamed. 

Then  the  reluctant  lights  came  back  one 
by  one,  and  the  tale  of  the  bearers  ran  the 
same. 

“  Nothing!  ” 

“  Not  a  body!  ” 

“Not  a  limb!” 

Like  a  funeral  bell  Brocket’s  voice  broke 
the  grim  silence.  “Gone?  All  gone?  And 
unshriven !  God  rest  their  souls.”  He  knelt 
on  the  rocks. 

While  he  muttered  a  prayer,  Maskwa 
strode  out  of  the  dark.  He  had  no  torch, 
but  he  held  something  in  his  hands.  Star¬ 
tled,  the  others  craned  and  peered.  A 
dozen  torches  flashed  over  the  O  jib  way,  and 
in  his  arms  the  crimson  light  played  upon  a 
crumpled  form. 

'He  breathes.  Strong  Father!” 

Dunvegan  sprang  to  one  side  of  the  bur¬ 
den,  Granger  to  his  other.  As  they  placed 
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the  mangled  figure  on  the  ground  the  head 
came  by  chance  upon  the  priest’s  knees. 

“Ferguson!”  Brochet  whispered,  awed. 
For  though  limbs  and  body  were  crushed 
and  torn,  the  face  remained  unmarred. 

“  Aye,  and  a  job  for  you,”  murmured 
Dunvegan. 

But  Granger  had  leaped  at  the  name, 
dragging  Macleod  by  the  arm. 

“Look!”  he  urged,  “Look!  Will  you 
swear  to  him?” 

The  red  glare  bathed  the  white  face.  The 
Factor’s  eyes  focused  on  the  features  and 
grew  full  of  terrible  light  and  would  not 
come  away. 

“  It’s — it’s — Funster,”  he  choked. 

Dunvegan  saw  his  right  hand  clench  and 
clutch  the  air.  He  held  an  imaginary 
weapon.  The  old  scar  was  ripped  from  his 
heart.  He  was  the  primeval  man,  red  with 
rage,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  baited  blind 
because  vengeance  had  been  torn  from  his 
grasp. 

And  as  if  under  the  electric  prick  of 
his  tense  words  the  Nor’ wester  stirred. 
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He  muttered  once  and  opened  his  eyelids. 
Straight  up  into  Macleod’s  awful  face  he 
stared,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  gleamed  with 
recognition. 

“  My  son — my  boy?  ”  demanded  the 
'  F actor  hoarsely. 

The  JSTor’ wester’s  lips  strove  a  little  and 
parted. 

“Gaspard!”  he  groaned  with  his  last 
breath. 


THE  END 
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FOREWORD 


The  scenes  of  this  story  belong  to  bygone 
days.  As  the  passer-by  views  the  ugly 
half-constructed  railway  terminus  which 
now  sprawls  itself  over  the  original  site  of  that  his¬ 
toric  group  of  Police  buildings,  known  as  the  “  Post,” 
little  does  he  appreciate  the  pangs  of  real  regret 
which  stir  the  hearts  of  old  members  of  the  Force, 
as  they  recall  associations  of  earlier  years. 

Scattered  now  beyond  the  writer’s  ken  are  those 
good  fellows  with  whom  he  served  in  years  gone  by. 
They  were  men  of  a  type  fast  disappearing,  with 
whom  any  one  would  have  been  proud  to  associate 
and  call  “  comrades.”  No  longer  do  those  once  or¬ 
derly  grounds  resound  with  the  clear  notes  of  the 
trumpet-call,  the  neighing  of  troop-horses,  or  the 
harsh-barked  word  of  command.  Gone  is  the  old 
Guardroom  at  the  gates  of  the  main  entrance.  The 
spot  where  the  O.C.’s  house  lay  half  hidden  amidst 
its  clustering  shrubbery  and  trim,  well-kept  lawn  and 
kitchen  garden.  Is  now  but  a  drab  area  of  railway 
tracks.  Missing  is  the  towering  flag  staff,  from 
whose  top-gaff,  visible  for  miles  around,  there  flew 
from  “  Reveille  ”  to  “  Retreat  ”  the  brave  emblem 
of  our  Empire. 

But  today,  while  these  lines  are  being  penned, 
many  members  and  ex-members  of  the  old  Force  are 
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still  sternly  serving  that  flag;  gaining  well-deserved 
military  honors,  shedding  their  blood,  and  laying 
down  their  lives  In  the  great  and  terrible  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Human  Liberty,  and  Iron  Op¬ 
pression  that  overshadows  the  world. 

Aye !  .  .  .  small  wonder  that  the  sight  of  the  old 
spot  awakens  strange  memories  In  those  of  us  who 
were  stationed  there  In  our  youth.  Members  of  a 
force  of  comparatively  small  numbers,  It  is  true,  but 
with  a  reputation  for  efficiency,  discipline,  and  stern 
adherence  to  duty  which  has  rarely  been  equaled,  and 
Is  too  widely  known  to  need  any  further  eulogy  in 
this  story.  R.  S.  K. 


PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 

"  W e’ve  some  o{  us  prospered,  and  some  of  us  failed. 

But  nxie  all  of  us  heave  a  sigh 
When  we  think  of  the  times  that  we  used  to  have 
In  those  happy  days  gone  by. 

When  we  used  to  whistle,  and  work,  and  sing, 

Make  love,  drink,  gamble,  and  have  our  fling; 

Caring  little  for  what  the  morrow  might  bring  — 

In  those  good  old  days  gone  by.” 

MEMORIES 

WITH  the  outlines  of  Its  shadowy  white 
walls  and  dark  roof  silhouetted  in  sharp 
relief  against  a  glorious  full  moon,  the 
big  main  building  of  the  old  Mounted  Police  Post  of 
L  Division  stood  forth  —  like  a  lone  monument  to 
the  majesty  of  British  Law.  A  turfed  “  square,” 
framed  within  a  border  of  whitewashed  stones,  lay 
at  its  front  like  a  black  carpet.  Clustered  about  the 
central  structure  were  the  long,  low-lying  guardroom, 
stables,  quartermaster’s  store,  and  several  smaller 
adjacent  buildings  comprising  “  the  Barracks.” 
Stray  patches  of  silvery  light  Illuminated  the  dark 
recesses  between  them.  It  was  a  perfect  night  fol¬ 
lowing  an  unparalleled  June  day  in  sunny  South  Al¬ 
berta. 
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The  “  Post,”  with  its  shadowy  outlines,  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  its  activity  by  day.  In  the  day¬ 
time  gangs  of  prisoners  in  their  checkered  jail  garb 
were  to  be  seen  tramping  sedately  here  and  there,  en¬ 
gaged  on  various  jobs  about  the  carefully  kept 
grounds.  An  armed  “  escort  ”  followed  grimly  be¬ 
hind  each  gang.  Police  teams,  hitched  to  buck- 
boards  and  heavy,  high-seated  transport  wagons, 
arrived  and  departed  with  a  clatter.  Mounted  men, 
on  big  upstanding  horses,  came  and  went  contin¬ 
ually,  each  rider  intent  upon  his  own  particular  mis¬ 
sion.  At  the  guardroom,  the  quartermaster’s  store, 
and  the  orderly-room  the  same  ordered  action  and 
busy  preoccupation  were  noticeable. 

The  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  peaceful  se¬ 
renity  of  the  moonlit  scene  proceeded  from  a  lighted 
open  window  in  the  center  of  the  main  building, 
where  the  men’s  quarters  and  the  regimental  can¬ 
teen  were  located.  An  uproarious  hilarity  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  stillness;  the  shrill  yaps  of  a 
pup  and  the  tinkling  of  a  piano  rising  above  the 
tumult  of  song  and  laughter. 

These  jovial  evidences  of  good  fellowship  floated 
across  the  square,  not  unwelcomely,  to  the  ears  of 
a  solitary  rider,  whose  weary  horse  was  bearing  him 
slowly  along  the  hard  graveled  driveway  which  led 
from  the  main  gateway  to  the  stables.  Dismount¬ 
ing  somewhat  stiffly,  the  man  stood  for  a  moment, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  revelry.  He  gazed  si¬ 
lently  toward  the  beacon  of  good  cheer  which  seemed 
to  beckon  him.  Then  suddenly  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  trudged  wearily  on  to  his  destination,  leading  his 
mount. 
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After  spending  half  an  hour  or  more  in  off-sad¬ 
dling,  rubbing  down,  and  attending  scrupulously,  if 
mechanically,  to  his  animal’s  wants,  the  horseman 
emerged  from  the  stable,  locked  the  door,  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  square  to  the  Canteen. 

Duly  arriving  at  his  cheerful  haven,  the  new¬ 
comer  opened  the  canteen  door  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  silently  contemplated  the  all-familiar  scene 
of  a  large,  well-lighted  room  with  a  bar  at  one  end, 
behind  which,  on  rows  of  shelves,  were  stacked  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  dry  provisions,  tobacco  in  all  its  forms, 
and  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends  of  a  mounted  po¬ 
liceman’s  requirements  supplementary  to  his  regular 
“  kit.” 

Seated  around  small  tables,  playing  cards,  or  else 
perched  upon  high  stools  against  the  bar,  he  beheld 
a  score  or  so  of  bronzed,  soldierly-looking  men  of 
all  ages,  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty.  They  were 
dressed  variously  —  some  in  the  regulation  uniform 
of  the  Force  —  i.e.,  scarlet  serge  tunic,  dark-blue 
cord  riding-breeches  with  the  broad  yellow  stripe 
down  the  side,  and  high  brown  “  Strathcona  ”  boots 
with  straight-shanked,  “  cavalry  jack  ”  spurs  at¬ 
tached.  Some  again  —  with  an  eye  to  comfort 
alone  —  just  in  loose,  easy,  brown  duck  “fatigue 
slacks.”  Many  of  the  older  members  might  have 
been  remarked  wearing  the  active-service  ribbons  of 
former  campaigns  In  which  they  had  served. 

Their  day’s  duty  over,  careless  and  jovial  they  sat, 
amidst  the  tobacco-smoke-hazy  atmosphere,  smok¬ 
ing.  and  drinking  their  beer  and  exchanging  good- 
natured  repartee  which  occasionally  was  of  a  nature 
that  has  caused  a  certain  great  writer  to  affirm,  with 
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well-grounded  conviction,  that  “  single  men  in  bar* 
ricks  don’t  grow  into  plaster  saints.”  Poor  enough 
stuff  it  was  for  the  most  part,  I  fancy,  but  there  I  .  .  . 
we  were  easily  satisfied  —  we  were  not  inclined  to 
be  over-fastidious  in  the  Canteen,  and  anyhow  .  .  . 
it  passed  the  time  away. 

At  the  piano  was  an  ex-Dublin  Fusileer,  with  a 
comical  face  and  an  accent  suggestive  of  “  Silver 
Street,”  who  acted  as  general  accompanyist.  His 
own  vocal  talent  was  being  contributed  just  now',  and 
a  chorus  of  shouts,  banging  of  beer  tankards  and 
stamping  of  feet  greeted  the  final  verse  of  his  song, 
the  burden  of  which  was  — 

"  An’  ^vhin  ’we  gits  to  Donnybrook  Fair,  comes  Thady,  ninth  his  -fiddle, 
An’  all  th’  bhoys  an’  colleens  there  a-dancin’  donvn  th’  middle; 
Shpuds,  shillaleghs,  pigs  an’  potheen  —  all  as  ye  thrapsed  along  — 
Hurroo!  for  a  chune  on  th’  nob  av  ’um  nuho’d  intherrrupt  me 
song!  ” 

A  little  fox  terrier  pup,  clinging  with  ludicrous 
gravity  to  a  somewhat  precarious  position  behind  a 
man  who  was  perched  all  doubled  up  on  one  of  the 
high  stools  aforesaid,  growled  and  snapped  with 
puppy  viciousness  at  all  teasing  attempts  to  dislodge 
him,  adding  to  the  general  uproar.  His  master. 
Constable  Markham,  who,  from  certain  indisputably 
“  simian  ”  peculiarities  of  feature  and  habits,  was 
not  Inaptly  designated  “  the  Monk,”  had,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  frequent  libations,  succeeded  in  cultivat¬ 
ing —  what,  in  canteen  parlance  was  termed — “a 
singing  jag.”  Now,  elbows  on  bar,  he  began  to 
bellow  out  a  lone  doggerel  ditty  for  his  own  exclusive 
benefit.  Something  where  each  bucolic  verse  wound 
up  w'ith  — 
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“  O  be  I  I,  or  bain’t  II  — 

I  tell  ee  I  bain’t  zuch  a  vule  as  I  luke!” 

The  Orderly-room  Sergeant,  Dudley,  a  tall,  good- 
looking  fair  man  about  thirty,  who,  leaning  on  the 
bar  alongside  was  endeavoring  amidst  the  din  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  corporal  named  Har¬ 
rison,  turned  somewhat  wearily  to  the  maudlin  vo¬ 
calist. 

“  Oh,  now,  for  the  love  of  Mike  I  .  .  .  try  an’  for¬ 
get  it,  Monk,  do !  ”  he  drawled.  “  Charity  begins 
at  home !  ...  as  if  there  wasn’t  enough  racket  in 
here  without  you  adding  your  little  pipe !  .  .  .  sit¬ 
ting  there  all  humped  up  an’  hawkin’  away  like  a  — 
old  crow  on  his  native  muck-heap !  ...  Be  I  I,  or 
bain’t  I  I?”  he  exploded,  with  a  snort  of  derision 
at  the  other’s  uncouth  Somersetshire  dialect,  and 
after  a  long  pause:  “  By  gum!  there’s  no  mistake 
about  you  .  .  .  you’re  well  named !  You’d  be  quite 
at  home  in  the  jungle !  ” 

He  faced  round  again  to  the  grinning  corporal. 
“  Say,  Harrison,”  he  resumed,  “  don’t  know  if  Ben¬ 
ton’s  come  in  yet,  do  you?  ”  He  lowered  his  voice 
confidentially.  “  ‘  Father’s  ’  called  him  in  about 
something  and  I  want  to  see  him  directly  he  lands  in 
—  first  crack  out  of  the  box.” 

His  eyes,  wandering  vaguely  over  the  noisy  crowd 
as  he  spoke,  suddenly  dilated  with  surprised  recog¬ 
nition  as  they  lighted  upon  the  newcomer,  whose 
unobtrusive  entrance  amidst  the  general  revelry  had 
somehow  escaped  his  notice. 

“  Talk  of  the  devil!  ”  he  ejaculated  with  easy  in¬ 
civility;  “  why  here  the - is!  Why,  hello,  Ben! 

How’s  things  goin’  in  Elbow  Vale?  ” 
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The  object  of  this  familiarity,  walking  silently 
forward  to  the  bar  with  a  whimsical  smile  on  his 
bronzed,  dusty  countenance,  merely  opened  his  mouth 
to  which  he  pointed  In  dumb  show. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  remarked  the  Orderly-room  Ser¬ 
geant  sympathetically,  “  as  bad  as  all  that?  Here, 
Bob !  set  ’em  up !  .  .  .  give  Sergeant  Benton  a 
‘  long  ’un  ’ !  ” 

The  “  long  ’un  ”  tendered  by  the  canteen  orderly 
arrived  and  disappeared,  another  following  speedily 
on  top  of  it;  their  recipient  then,  his  thirst  tempo¬ 
rarily  appeased,  turned  to  the  two  non-coms. 

There  remains  engraven  Indelibly  upon  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  writer,  as  he  recalls  the  striking  personal 
appearance  and  quietly  forceful  character  of  Ellis 
Benton,  a  slightly  saturnine,  still  face,  with  high, 
bold,  regular  features,  suggestive  rather  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  type;  coldly  handsome  in  its  clean-cut 
patrician  mold  but  marred  somewhat  by  a  peculiar 
thin  old  scar,  like  a  whip-lash,  which  extended  from 
an  angle  of  the  grim-lipped  yet  tender  mouth  up  to 
the  left  cheek  bone.  This  facial  disfigurement  con¬ 
trived  to  give  him  an  expression  of  faint  perpetual 
cynicism,  as  it  were,  which  was  accentuated  by  a  pair 
of  tired-looking  pale  gray  eyes,  deeply  set  under 
thick,  dark,  level  brows  —  eyes  which  seemed  to  glow 
at  times  with  a  somber  light  like  smoldering  fire  in 
their  depths  —  eyes  that  were  vaguely  disturbing, 
bidding  you  beware  of  the  man’s  ruthless  anger 
when  aroused. 

Altogether  it  was  a  remarkable  face  with  Its  in¬ 
definable  stamp  of  iron-willed,  quietly  reckless  cour¬ 
age,  Indicative  of  a  strenuous  past  and  open  with 
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the  possibilities  for  good  or  evil  alike,  as  caprice 
should  happen  to  sway  its  possessor’s  varying  moods. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  his  hard-bitten, 
cynical  exterior  and  characteristics  that  verged 
sometimes  on  actual  brutality,  deep,  deep  down  in 
his  complex  soul  Ellis  Benton  hid  an  almost  woman¬ 
ish  tenderness,  coupled  with  a  sensitive  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  that  few  were  aware  of  or  would  have 
credited.  In  figure  he  was  splendidly  proportioned. 
Not  overly  tall,  but  with  the  lean,  wiry  flanks,  broad, 
square  shoulders,  and  slim  waist  of  the  trained  ath¬ 
lete  that  denoted  great  activity,  and  the  possession 
of  immense  concentrated  strength  whenever  he  chose 
to  use  It.  The  “  Stetson  ”  hat,  tipped  back,  exposed 
slightly  graying,  closely  cropped  brown  hair.  But 
the  young-looking  face  dispelled  at  once  the  first 
impression  of  age,  for  Ellis  was  only  thirty-eight. 

H  is  well-fitting  uniform,  consisting  of  a  “  stable 
jacket  ”  of  the  regulation  brown  duck,  on  which  were 
noticeable  the  “  Distinguished  Conduct,”  and  the 
“  King’s  ”  and  “  Queen’s  ”  South  African  campaign 
ribbons,  riding-breeches,  boots  and  spurs,  was  thickly 
covered  with  dust,  for  he  had  ridden  into  the  Post 
from  his  detachment  which  lay  many  weary  miles  to 
the  south. 

“  Well,”  he  remarked  to  the  Orderly-room  Ser¬ 
geant  and,  with  significant  emphasis,  “  what’s  doin’ 
now  r 

For  the  most  part  he  spoke  lazily  In  the  slipshod, 
drawling  vernacular  acquired  from  long  residence  In 
the  West,  though  when  occasion  arose  he  could  re¬ 
vert  naturally  and  easily  to  the  educated  speech  of 
his  early  upbringing. 
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Dudley  did  not  reply  at  first  but  shot  a  warning, 
almost  imperceptible,  sidelong  glance  towards  the 
crowd,  enjoining  silence.  Obeying  the  other’s  ges¬ 
ture,  the  detachment  sergeant  held  his  peace  awhile, 
and  presently  the  two  men,  moving  away  from  the 
bar,  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the  small  tables 
and  began  to  talk  together  earnestly  in  low  tones. 

The  clamor  around  them  Increased.  Out  broke 
the  old  barrack-room  chorus  “  Johnny  Green,”  which, 
to  the  tune  of  the  “  Sailor’s  Hornpipe  ”  goes,  as  all 
Service  men  are  aware : 

“Oh,  say,  Johnny  Green!  did  you  ever  see  the  Queen? 

Did  you  ever  catch  a  Blue-jacket  lovin'  a  Marine? 

May  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  take  a  runnin’  jump  at  Malta 
If  1  ever  see  a  nigger  with  a  white  —  rum-tum.’’ 

“  So  that’*  concluded  the  Orderly-room  Sergeant, 
“  is  what  the  old  man’s  got  you  in  for.  Did  you 
make  a  good  job  of  it?  ” 

Benton’s  pale,  deeply  set  eyes  began  to  glow  with 
their  peculiar  baleful  light. 

“Did  I?”  he  echoed  mirthlessly.  “Well,  I 
should  smile!  .  .  .  An’  I’ll  make  a  better  one  still 

when  I  go  back.  I’ll  bash  that  -  till  he  spits 

blood !  ” 

He  uttered  the  threat  in  an  even,  passionless,  un¬ 
raised  voice,  as  if  it  were  just  the  merest  common¬ 
place  remark.  A  canteen-chant  held  its  own  with 
steady  Insistence : 


Three  —  men  —  in-a-beat,  inaboat, 
T  hree  —  men  —  all-very-dry. 

Three  —  men  —  ridin’-a-Nannygoat, 
Go  it  you — !  you’ve  only  one  eye! 
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Dudley  summarized  briefly,  in  a  tense  undertone, 
the  thing  that  Benton  need  not  be,  regarding  him 
closely  meanwhile  with  slightly  anxious  eyes.  The 
bronzed,  reckless  face  —  naturally  somber  when  in 
repose  —  wore  a  terribly  ruthless  expression  just 
then. 

“  Oh,  now,  forget  it,  Ben,”  was  his  half  joking 
admonition.  “  What  the  d — I’s  the  use  of  you  run- 
nin’  amuck  again  an’  makin’  bad  worse?  .  .  .  That 
won’t  help  matters  one  little  bit  .  .  .  an’  you  know 
it.” 

Ever  and  anon  —  above  the  roar  of  the  Canteen, 
not  unlike  the  booming  note  of  a  bittern  amid  the 
croaking  and  chirping  of  all  the  other  lesser  deni¬ 
zens  of  some  swamp  —  would  rise  the  mighty  brogue 
of  the  genial  Constable  O’Hara,  in  a  general  exhor¬ 
tation  to : 

”  Come  on!  Fwet  yure  whustles  an’  sing-g,  ye 
scutts,  with  ‘  gr-reat  gusto.’  For  ut  was: 

Down,  down,  in  swate  Counthy  Down, 

An’  th’  pore  oV  night-watchman  was  jus’  passin’  roun; 

Puts  his  hand  to  his  nob  to  feel  where  he  was  hit  — 

Sez  he  “Holy  Shmoke!  but  Oi’m — ’’ 

The  stentorian  voice  broke  off  short  as  the  vocal¬ 
ist  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  empty  glass  at  his 
elbow  which  a  minute  before  had  been  full. 

“  Here,”  quoth  he  with  some  heat;  “  who  was  ut 
dhrunk  my  beer  ?  .  .  .  Was  ut  you,  Tabuteau  ?  .  .  . 
Eyah,  now!  but  thot’s  a  Galway  man’s  thrick  ivry 
toime  I  .  .  .  Fill  ut  up  agin,  an’  kape  ut  filled  con- 
tihnuous,  tu,  ye  Fenian  rapparees,  d’ye  hear?  .  .  . 
else,  begob !  ye  can  get  some  other  shtiff  tu  blow  the 
^  Pipes  av  Pan’  for  ye!  .  .  .  Come  on,  now!  .  .  . 
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fwet  yure  whustles  an’  opin  yure  thraps  an’  sing-g, 
ye  half-baked  omadhauns !  .  .  .  Now,  thin!  all  to- 
gether!  For  ut  was: 

Not  las’  night,  but  th’  night  behfure, 

Tu  tohm-cahts  come  a-knockin’  at  th’  dhure; 

Ellis  remained  very  still  for  some  time,  staring 
at  his  companion  with  an  absent,  brooding  face. 

“  Just  think  what  it’d  mean,”  pursued  Dudley. 
“  As  this  matter  stands  just  now  you  have  got  a  rea¬ 
sonable  show  of  getting  away  with  It;  but,  I  tell  you 
flat,  old  man  ...  a  second  edition  of  it  wouldn’t 
go.  .  .  .  You  know  what  ‘  Father’s  ’  like  in  Orderly- 
room.  You  never  know  which  way  he’s  going  to 
jump.  .  .  .  You’d  be  ‘  broke’  for  a  certainty,  any¬ 
way.  ...  I  don’t  want  to  see  your  name  in  ‘  G.O.’s  ’ 
that  way.  .  .  .  Come,  now !  will  you  be  a  wise  guy 
an’  listen  to  your  Uncle  Dud?  ” 

Thus  he  pleaded  with  the  man  who  was  to  him 
a  comrade  and  a  sincere  friend. 

“  Oh,  well,”  responded  Benton  at  last,  wearily, 
with  an  oath.  “  I  guess  FIl  let  up  on  that  stiff  this 
time.  I  handed  him  enough  to  last  for  a  bit,  any¬ 
way,  so  that’s  some  satisfaction.” 

He  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar  which  the  other 
handed  to  him,  continuing:  “Oh,  Fll  get  away 
with  it  all  hunkadory  .  .  .  been  up  against  it  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  lots  of  times.  .  .  .  Guess  I  can  make  the 
grade  --  that  Is,  if  ‘  Father  ’  does  come  to  Orderly- 
room  In  anything  like  a  good  temper  tomorrow.” 

Dudley,  his  point  gained,  got  up  and  fetched  two 
fresh  tankards  of  beer. 

“  Were  you  ever  at  such  a  howling  ‘  gaff  ’  before 
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in  all  your  life?  ”  he  remarked  irritably.  “  I’ll  bet 
‘  Father  ’  can  hear  ’em  right  across  the  square 
there.”  And,  as  a  penetrating  Cockney  voice  then 
uplifted  itself,  “how’s  that  for  ‘Whitechapel’? 
.  .  .  listen  to  ‘  Tork  abaht  Tompkins.’  ” 

Too  'ard!  loo  ’ard!  An’  th’  ol’  duck  said,  as  she  v-’addled 
dahn  th’  yard 

“  Oh,  I  can  ’aich  a  turkey  or  ’atch  a  chick 

But  I’m  —  if  I  can  ’atch  ’arf  a  brick! 

It’s  a  —  bit  hit, —  bit  bit, —  bit  bit  too  ’ard!  ” 


His  audience,  tickled  beyond  measure  at  the  in¬ 
imitable  “  coster  ”  accent  which,  for  many  years  has 
been  so  famously  exploited  by  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier, 
egged  this  performer  on  to  further  efforts.  Nothing 
loath,  he  complied,  and  presently  the  Canteen  was 
shaking  with : 


Oh,  nah  I’m  goin’  to  be  a  reg’lar  torff, 

A-drit'in’  in  me  kerridge  an’  me  pair, 

Wiv  a  top-’at  on  me  ’ead,  an’  f ewers  in  me  bed 
An’  call  meself  th’  “Book  of  Barney-fair.” 

“  A s-stir-th’-can”  rahnd  th’  collar  o’  me  coat. 

An’  a  “  Piccadilly  nuinder  ”  in  me  eye ; 

Gorhlimey!  ’ear  th’  costers  a-shoutin’  in  yer  lug: 

"Oh!  leave  us  in  yer  nvill  afore  yer  die!” 

On  went  the  singing,  shouting  pandemonium. 
Benton’s  face  began  to  clear  a  little.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  Post  for  a  long  time  and  the  homely 
racket  and  the  beer  combined,  gradually  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  him  forget  his  troubles  for  the  time 
being. 

An  —  d  .  .  .  the  elephant  walked  round. 

And  the  hand  began  to  play. 

So  all  you  beggars  that  cannot  sing! 

You’d  better  get  out  of  the  way! 
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A  dozen  or  so  of  unprintable  “  limericks  ”  fol¬ 
lowed  this  announcement,  contributed  In  rotation  by 
various  members  of  the  community,  the  “  elephant  ’ 
chorus  “  walking  around  ”  solemnly  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  one.  A  particularly  Ingenious  composition 
just  then  drew  a  perfect  storm  of  laughter  from  the 
genial  crowd,  Ellis  (sad  to  relate)  guffawing  loudly 
with  the  rest. 

“  Sacred  Billy!  ”  he  ejaculated,  grinning  at  Dud¬ 
ley,  “  but  you’re  sure  a  tough  bunch  in  this  old  Post. 
.  .  .  Did  you  hear  that  one?  .  .  ,  Well!  .  .  .  this 
is  no  place  for  a  parson’s  son !  ” 

The  Orderly-room  Sergeant  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment,  then  an  expression,  v^hich  was  a  mixture 
of  amusement  and  disgust,  slowly  overspread  his 
rather  refined  face,  and  a  snorting,  reluctant  chuckle 
escaped  him. 

“  Is  that  so?  .  .  .  ‘  Many’s  the  true  word  spoken 
in  jest  ’  I  ”  he  retorted.  “  Porteous  —  the  young 
devil  who  came  across  with  that  one,  is  a  ‘  parson’s 
son,’  as  it  happens,  my  boy.  .  .  .  His  old  man’s  the 
Dean  of  some  fat  living  or  another  In  the  South  of 
England.  ...  By  George,  though!  .  .  .  I’m  get¬ 
ting  just  about  fed  up  with  that  stuff,  night  after 
night.  .  .  .  Tip  us  a  stave,  Ben!  .  .  .  start  in  now 
and  sing  us  something  decent  for  a  change.” 

He  got  up  suddenly  from  the  table  and,  lifting  his 
tankard  high  as  if  for  a  toast,  bawled  “Order!” 
A  slight  lull  followed,  taking  advantage  of  which,  he 
called  out : 

**  Say,  you  fellows!  ...  I  propose  we  call  on 
Sergeant  Benton,  here,  for  a  song!  ” 

A  vociferous  assent  greeted  his  suggestion  imme- 
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diately,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Ellis,  with  en¬ 
couraging  shouts  of:  “You  bet!  .  .  .  That’s  the 
talk  I  Come,  on.  Sergeant !  please !  .  .  .  Order, 
there!  .  .  .  Shut  your  traps  for  a  bit!  ”  For,  they 
all  knew  that  when  in  the  mood  he  could  sing. 

Benton  did  not  move  for  a  minute,  then:  “  Dog¬ 
gone  you !  ”  he  remarked,  with  a  resigned  sigh  to 
Dudley,  “  you^ve  let  me  in  for  this !  .  .  .  An’  I  just 
wanted  to  sit  here  quiet!  ” 

He  quaffed  a  long  draught  of  beer  and  got  up 
though  presently  and,  sauntering  over  to  the  piano 
which  O’Hara  promptly  vacated  for  him,  seated 
himself.  A  comparative  quiet  ensued.  Even  “  the 
Monk’s  ”  maudlin  ribaldry  ceased,  and  that  worthy 
becoming  interested,  he  slewed  around  on  his  perch 
so  as  to  hear  the  better,  unceremoniously  shoving  off 
iiis  faithful  pup  — “  Kid  ’’ —  in  the  movement,  which 
sent  that  canine  with  a  hasty  “  flop  ”  to  the  floor. 

With  the  hard  lines  of  his  face  momentarily  soft¬ 
ened  with  an  expression  of  genial  bonhomie,  the 
Sergeant  toyed  absently  with  the  keys  for  a  space, 
thinking  of  something  appropriate  for  that  hilarious 
company;  then  suddenly,  a  clear  baritone  voice  of 
remarkable  depth  and  richness,  rang  out  in  the  old 
familiar  song  of  “  Mandalay  ’’ : 

“Come  you  hack  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay: 

Can’t  you  ’ear  their  paddles  chunkin’  from 
Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

’  Where  the  flyin’-fishes  play. 

An’  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 
China  ’crost  the  Bay!” 

The  last  verse  but  one  begins,  as  you  know,  with 
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the  sort  of  irritable  abandon  typical  of  a  soldier’s 
“  grouse  ” : 

“Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the  best  is  like  the  worst. 
Where  there  aren’t  no  Ten  Commandments  an’  a  man  can  raise  a 
thirst; 

For  the  temple-bells  are  callin’,  an’  it’s  there  that  I  would  be  — 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin’  lazy  at  the  sea;  ” 

He  finished  the  rollicking  old  ballad  amid  thun¬ 
dering  applause  and  louds  shouts  of  “’Corel 
’Core  !  ”  “  Give  us  ‘  In  Cellar  Cool  ’ !  ”  “  Give  us 

‘  Father  O’Flynn’!  ”  etc.  But  just  then  the  clear, 
long-drawn-out,  sweet  notes  of  a  trumpet-call  sounded 
outside  on  the  square.  The  Orderly-room  Sergeant 
looked  at  his  watch. 

“'Hello!  .  .  .  Didn’t  know  it  was  so  late!  ”  he 
ejaculated.  “Come  on,  there!  Turn  out!  .  .  . 
‘  First  Post’s  ’  just  gone !  ” 

And  the  Canteen  gradually  emptied  as  the  men  de¬ 
parted  noisily  to  their  respective  barrack-rooms. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 

1  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 

IV ell  had  the  boding  tremblers  team’d  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  and  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey’d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d. 


GOLDSMITH 


APTAIN  RICHARD  BARGRAVE,  Super- 


intendent  of  L  Division  —  better  known  by 


the  fond  appellation  of  “Father” — saun¬ 
tered  slowly  along  the  narrow  sidewalk  leading  from 
his  quarters  to  the  orderly-room;  the  aged  black-and- 
white  setter  “  Bob,”  his  constant  companion,  keep¬ 
ing  step  behind. 

H  ow  well  many  of  us  can  recall  that  tall,  spare, 
soldierly  figure,  and  the  walk  with  its  faint  sugges¬ 
tion  of  old-fashioned  cavalry  swagger,  while  the 
whispers  of  “  Look  out !  here’s  Father  coming  now  I  ” 
sent  us  all  scuttling  about  our  duties.  How  we  used 
to  fume  and  curse  (behind  his  back)  at  his  numer¬ 
ous  erratic  bursts  of  temper  and  little  eccentricities. 
How  his  polished  sarcasm  and  fluent  adjectives  used 
to  curl  us  up  and,  incidentally  —  excite  our  envy. 
And  yet  —  how  we  learned  to  trust  and  respect  that 
irascible  but  kindly  old  aristocratic  face,  with  its 
sweeping  fair  mustache.  Aye  !  — 
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He  passed  as  a  Man  in  our  critical  eyes. 

Stern,  yet  kindly  —  simple,  yet  ‘wise, 

Who’d  upheld  his  rank  since  his  service  began 
As  "An  Officer,  and  ...  a  Gentleman.” 

“  Father’s  a  rum  old  beggar  but,  begad,  he’s  a 
gentleman  and  always  gives  you  a  square  deal, ^  was 
our  invariable  retort  to  divers  disparaging  criticisms 
from  members  of  other  divisions,  less  fortunate,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  stamp  of  their  own  particular  “  Officer 
Commanding.” 

Benton,  who,  attired  in  a  red  serge  tunic  —  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Dudley  for  the  occasion  —  was  looking 
through  the  billiard-room  window,  watched  his  ap¬ 
proach  with  interest.  When  nearing  the  orderly- 
room  the  old  dog,  seeing  “  the  Monk’s  ”  pup  in  su¬ 
preme  possession  of  the  step,  jumped  forward  with  a 
threatening  growl  to  eject  the  usurper  of  his  own 
customary  lounge.  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued  they 
got  between  ”  Father’s  ”  legs  and  nearly  upset  him. 

“  Damn  the  dogs !  Damn  the  dogs  !  ”  he  chuckled 
softly. 

And,  stepping  over  them  carefully,  with  a  fond, 
benevolent  smile,  he  passed  on  through  the  open 
door,  half  humming,  half  whistling  a  hymn  tune, 
which  was  not,  however,  prompted  by  especial  piety. 
It  was  a  habit  of  his.  But  to  the  observant  sergeant 
it  was  an  omen. 

”  He  is  in  a  good  temper,”  he  muttered  with  re¬ 
lief,  and  quietly  he  awaited  the  summons  that  he 
knew  must  come. 

It  came  presently.  “'Sergeant  Major !  .  .  .  Oh, 
Sergeant  Major!”  came  the  thin,  high,  cultured 
voice.  “  Has  Sergeant  Benton  reported  in  yet  from 
Elbow  Vale?  ” 
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The  gruff  official  holding  that  rank  and  who  was 
familiar  to  most  members  of  the  Division  as 
“  Mickey,”  saluted  and  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Send  him  in!  ”  came  the  order,  and  shortly  Ellis 
found  himself  standing  at  “  attention,”  facing  his 
seated  superior. 

“That  will  do.  Sergeant  Major!  ,  .  .  Kindly 
close  the  door,”  and  they  were  alone. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  during 
which  the  O.C.  rummaged  amongst  some  letters  on 
his  desk.  He  found  the  one  he  wanted  and  scru¬ 
tinized  it  carefully.  “  Sergeant  Benton,”  he  began, 
with  a  sudden  snap  in  his  tones  and  a  quick  upward 
glance  that  strung  that  individual  up  to  tense  ex¬ 
pectancy,  “I  have  here  a  letter  —  an  anonymous 
letter  —  accusing  you-of-grossly  and  maliciously-as¬ 
saulting  a  well  known  and  respected  citizen  of  Elbow 
Vale  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth  instance.  .  .  .  Mo¬ 
tive  unknown  —  all  names  —  with  the  exception  of 
your  own  —  omitted.  Said  assault  of  such  severe 
character  that  its  recipient  is  still  confined  to  bed. 

“Now,  sir!  .  .  .  although  I  generally  make  a 
rule  of  treating  anonymous  correspondence  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves  —  there  seems  something 
vaguely  familiar  in  this  handwriting  that  inclines  me 
on  this  occasion  to  revoke  my  usual  practise,  and 
make  a  few  inquiries  into  this  puzzle.  I  look  to 
you  for  the  key.  You  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a  truthful  man  in  this  Division.  ...  Is  the  state¬ 
ment  in  this  letter  correct?  ” 

Benton  hesitated.  “  As  far  as  the  assault  goes, 
yes,  sir,”  he  said  finally. 

“  What  led  to  this  assault?  ” 
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The  Sergeant  hesitated  again.  “  A  dirty  slander, 
sir,  connecting  me  with  a  married  woman  in  th« 
town,”  he  said. 

The  Captain  tapped  with  his  pen  and  eyed  Ellis 
keenly.  “  Was  it  a  slander?  ”  he  queried  quizzically 
■ —  and  then  repented,  for  there  was  a  look  on  that 
reckless  but  gentlemanly  face  that  dispelled  all  doubt 
■ —  even  before  the  man’s  answer  came. 

“  Ah,  well,  then,”  said  the  O.C.,  “  that  accounts 
for  this  letter  being  anonymous.  Now  give  me  all 
names  and  particulars  of  this  affair.” 

The  Sergeant  did  so  and  the  Captain’s  face  dark¬ 
ened  as  he  listened.  “  So  that’s  who  it  is,  eh?  ”  he 
muttered  thoughtfully.  “  Thought  I  knew  that 
■tvriting  again.  ...  I  remember  the  man  —  well  ■ — 
but  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  met  the  lady.”  And  the 
fair  mustache  was  twirled  gallantly. 

*The  recital  finished  by  the  Sergeant  remarking: 
“  I  couldn’t  very  well  —  under  the  circumstances,  sir 
—  lay  a  charge,  or  act  otherwise  than  I  did  —  with¬ 
out  dragging  the  lady’s  name  into  this  miserable  af¬ 
fair.” 

“  You’ve  no  business  going  about  assaulting  peo¬ 
ple,  anyway,”  retorted  the  old  gentleman  irascibly, 
with  one  of  his  characteristic  changes  of  front. 
“  And  though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  any  fur¬ 
ther  notice  of  this  unsigned  epistle,  as  I  am  fully 
convinced  you  have  told  me  the  absolute  truth  —  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  send  a  man 
with  your  pugilistic  tendencies  back  to  this  locality 
again.  Let’s  see,”  he  mused  aloud,  “  you’re  a  good 
range  man.  I  think  I’ll  transfer  you  to  Cherry 
Creek,  where  you  will  be,  I  hope,  beyond  all  temp- 
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tation  of  getting  involved  again  in  any  more  of  these 
—  dh  —  social  misunderstandings  (Ellis  groaned  in¬ 
wardly).  Arrange  for  your  kit  to  be  sent  in  from 
Elbow  Vale  and  proceed  to  Cherry  Creek.  I  will 
give  you  a  written  order  for  Corporal  Williamson 
to  hand  over  the  detachment  to  you  and  to  come 
in  to  the  Post.  He  seems  to  have  been  getting  slack, 
for  there  are  a  lot  of  stock-rustling  complaints  com¬ 
ing  in  from  his  district  lately.  See  if  you  cannot 
effect  a  change  in  present  conditions  there. 

“  Well!  ”  he  grunted  Impatiently,  as  the  Sergeant 
halted  irresolutely  at  the  door,  “  what  is  it?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Benton,  “  but  can 
I  keep  the  same  horse?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  —  I  suppose,”  said  the  O.C.  test¬ 
ily.  “Damme,  sir!  .  .  .  You’ve  had  that  cursed 
horse  transferred  from  every  detachment  you’ve 
been  stationed  at!  ”  He  fussed  with  some  papers. 
“  You’d  better  tell  Williamson  then,  to  ride  in,  and 
the  next  man  who  goes  to  Elbow  Vale  can  take  his 
horse.  That  Is  all.  Sergeant.  .  .  .  Report  to  the 
Sergeant-Major  of  your  transfer.” 

In  the  passage  Ellis  encountered  the  Sergeant- 
Major  and  Dudley.  “Banishment  —  physically, 
socially,  and  morally  —  right  back  to  the  ‘bald- 
headed’  again!”  he  plainted  dismally  to  their  In¬ 
quiring  grins.  “  Father  Intimating  in  his  own  happy 
fashion  that  I  wasn’t  quite  civilized  enough  to  hold 
down  a  Line  detachment.  .  .  .  Cherry  Creek!  .  .  . 
OLord!” 

Inside  the  orderly-room  the  Captain,  meanwhile, 
was  slowly  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  hands 
clasped  behind  back.  Through  his  teeth  he  softly 
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hissed  one  of  his  eternal  hymn  tunes,  which  he  sud¬ 
denly  broke  off  short  to  ejaculate  with  a  low-toned, 
jerky  abruptness  to  himself — “D — n  the  man!  — 
d — n  the  man!  Don’t  blame  him!  Couldn’t  tell 
him  so,  though!  Thought  I  knew  that  writing! 
D — d  cad,  that  fellow  Cooper !  .  .  .  Knew  him 
years  ago!  D — d  rascal!  Glad  Benton  thrashed 
him !  Done  the  same  myself !  —  younger  days  !  ” 
He  resumed  his  interrupted  hymn. 


/ 


CHAPTER  III 


Therefore,  Christian  men  be  sure, 

JV ealth  or  rank  possessing, 

Ye  >10/10  no>w  ‘will  bless  the  poor. 

Shall  yoursel'ves  find  blessing. 

GOOD  KING  WENCESLAS.  {Old  Carol) 

f  I  ^HREE  weeks  elapsed  and  Benton  again 
I  showed  up  in  the  Post  with  the  first  fruits 

-fi-  of  his  new  scene  of  operations  —  two  pris¬ 
oners  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  cattle  steal- 
ing.  _ 

His  had  been  a  weary  watch  for  many  nights, 
but  he  had  caught  his  men  at  last,  slaughtering  stolen 
beef  cattle  in  an  old  deserted  corral  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning*.  He  looked  worn  out  and  had  a 
black  eye,  received  in  the  rough-and-tumble  arrest 
that  had  followed. 

The  Captain  was  secretly  pleased,  but  to  Ellis  he 
evinced  little  sign  of  his  satisfaction.  “  Praise  men 
up  —  spoil  ’em!  Let  ’em  think  it’s  their  ordinary 
course  of  duty,”  was  his  customary  maxim. 

“  Good  man,  that  Benton,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self  during  one  of  his  office  pacings.  “  He’ll 
straighten  that  Cherry  Creek  district  out  before 
long.” 

He  gave  the  Sergeant  three  days’  rest,  though, 
and  spoke  about  transferring  him  a  man  if  required, 
which  offer  Ellis  declined,  however.  With  his  taci¬ 
turn  and  secretive  nature  he  preferred  to  follow 
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alone,  and  in  various  disguises,  the  tortuous  wind¬ 
ings  of  stock  cases,  calmly  relying  on  his  own  great 
strength,  cunning,  and  ability  with  gun  and  fist,  to 
effect  any  arrest. 

The  four-fifteen  West-bound  carried  him  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  back  to  Sabbano,  his  nearest  railway  depot, 
the  detachment  being  on  the  prairies  forty  miles 
away  from  the  line.  It  was  raining,  and  Ellis  felt 
miserable  as  he  gazed  through  the  window  and  con¬ 
templated  the  wet,  cheerless  ride  he  would  have  in 
the  morning. 

He  vaguely  thought  of  “  Johnny  ”  waiting  for 
him  in  Sergeant  Churchill’s  stable  at  Sabbano.  Was 
he  being  properly  looked  after?  Churchill  was  a 
“  booze  artist,”  d — n  him,  and  like  as  not  he’d  neg¬ 
lect  him,  like  he  did  his  own  horse. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  gloomy  abstraction  by 
something  tugging  at  his  riding-crop  and,  turning  his 
eyes  he  beheld  a  little  curly-headed  tot  leaning  over 
the  back  of  the  seat  ahead  of  him.  She  was  perhaps 
about  three  years  old,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  spar¬ 
kling  with  determination  as  she  pulled  at  the  leather 
thong  with  all  her  baby  strength,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  possess  herself  of  the  desired  treasure. 

Benton’s  moody  face  immediately  softened  with 
a  friendly  grin.  He  loved  children  and  they  in¬ 
stinctively  came  to  him  without  fear. 

“  Hello,  Sis,”  he  said.  “  You  want  it?  ”  and  he 
surrendered  the  coveted  plaything,  which  she  imme¬ 
diately  started  to  flourish  with  great  glee.  The 
mother,  a  thin,  shabbily  dressed,  careworn-looking 
young  woman  about  thirty,  looked  on  with  a  loving 
smile  that  glorified  her  poor,  pinched  face. 
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“  Oh,  Nellie,  Nellie,”  she  said  reprovingly;  “  you 
mustn’t  —  you’ll  hit  somebody”  and  she  turned  to 
Benton,  saying,  “  I  hope  my  little  girl  isn’t  worrying 
you  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  —  not  a  bit,”  he  returned  cheerily. 
“  Kids  are  welcome  to  tease  me  any  old  time.” 

Scrambling  down  from  her  perch,  the  little  one 
gazed  at  his  uniform  with  lively  interest  and  tenta¬ 
tively  tapped  his  boots  and  the  rowels  of  his  spurs 
with  the  crop.  “  Toldier,”  she  lisped,  and  without 
more  ado  she  climbed  up  beside  him  on  the  seat  and, 
putting  her  little  arms  around  his  neck,  gave  him  a 
genuine  loving  hug  and  kiss  which  fairly  took  him 
by  storm  and  caused  broad  laughs  of  amusement  to 
come  from  those  sitting  near. 

The  touch  of  those  baby  lips  awoke  a  strange 
longing  in  the  heart  of  the  lonely  man,  and  a  dreamy, 
far-away  look  momentarily  softened  his  hard  face. 
To  have  a  comfortable  home  to  come  back  to  every 
night,  and  not  to  be  chased  around  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  at  the  whims  of  the  powers  that  be. 
To  be  happily  married  to  a  loving  girl-wife,  and 
have  kiddies  that  would  climb  all  over  you,  and  run 
after  you,  and  where  you  could  lie  on  the  sands,  in 
the  sun,  by  the  sea,  somewhere,  and  watch  ’em  play- 
ing  — 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  the  mother  awoke  him 
sharply  from  his  reverie. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked.  She  seemed 
terribly  agitated.  “  Oh!  ”  she  said;  “  I’ve  lost  my 
hand-bag,  and  my  ticket  was  in  it  and  some  money!  ” 

“  Were  you  sitting  here  all  the  time  since  you  got 
on  the  train?  ”  he  inquired. 
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“  No,”  she  answered;  ”  I  was  on  that  seat  at  the 
far  end  when  I  first  came  in  this  coach.” 

He  got  up  and,  walking  down  the  aisle,  made  a 
thorough  search  of  the  place  that  she  indicated,  but 
his  efforts  were  fruitless.  It  was  a  little  brown 
Morocco-leather  bag,  she  informed  him,  with  her 
name,  ”  Elizabeth  Wilson,”  on  it,  under  a  celluloid 
panel. 

”  Who  was  sitting  by  you?  ”  he  asked.  “  D’you 
think  you  could  recognize  the  person  again?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  despondently.  “  Oh,  I  don’t 
remember,”  she  wailed.  “  My  girlie  was  crying, 
and  in  trying  to  quiet  her  I  guess  I  didn’t  notice  any¬ 
body  in  particular.” 

”  How  much  money  was  in  your  bag?  ”  he  asked. 

”  Twenty-five  dollars,”  she  said  brokenly.  “  I 
am  going  to  Vancouver  to  look  for  a  position,  and 
it’s  all  I  have  in  the  world.  Oh,  what  shall  we  do, 
my  baby  and  I  ?  ” 

Ellis  eyed  the  forlorn  face  a  moment  or  two  in 
silent  commiseration ;  then,  seeking  out  the  conductor, 
whom  he  knew  well,  explained  the  situation. 

“Yes,  I  mind  ’em  getting  on  at  Calgary,”  said 
that  official;  ‘  and  she  had  a  ticket  through  to  Van¬ 
couver,  all  right.” 

“  Say,  Bob,”  the  Sergeant  persuaded,  “  that  bag’s 
been  pinched  off  her  without  a  doubt;  but  as  she’s 
no  suspicion  of  anybody  I  can’t  very  well  search  every 
one  on  the  bloomin’  train,  and  I’m  getting  off  in  a 
minute  at  Sabbano  —  be  a  good  fellow  and  pass  her 
■on  to  Vancouver.  .  .  .  She’s  dead  up  against  it.” 

The  kind-hearted  conductor  agreed,  and  with  an 
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easier  mind  Ellis  went  back  to  the  woman  and  told 
her. 

The  train  began  to  slow  down  — “  Sabbano  — 
Sabbano  !  ”  called  out  the  brakeman,  passing  through 
the  coaches.  The  Sergeant  reached  into  his  pocket 
and,  drawing  out  a  roll  of  bills,  pressed  them  into 
her  hand. 

“  There,”  he  said  gently.  “  That’ll  keep  you  go¬ 
ing  in  Vancouver  for  a  time,  and  I  hope  you’ll  soon 
strike  something.” 

Speechless  with  gratitude  at  the  man’s  impulsive 
generosity,  she  gazed  at  him  dumbly,  with  dim  eyes. 
Her  mouth  worked  but  somehow  the  words  would 
not  come.  She  choked,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  sank  down  on  the  seat,  the  poor,  thin  shoul¬ 
ders  under  the  cheap  blouse  shaking  with  her  con¬ 
vulsive  sobbing. 

The  child,  still  clutching  the  crop,  which  Ellis  had 
not  the  heart  to  retrieve,  set  up  a  shrill  wail  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  clung  to  his  leg.  More  moved  than  he 
cared  to  show,  but  utterly  indifferent  to  the  slightly 
ludicrous  side  of  the  situation,  the  policeman  strove 
to  quiet  her. 

‘‘  Oh,  come  now.  Sis,”  he  pleaded  coaxingly. 
“  Mustn’t  cry.  .  .  .  Let  go  of  me  for  a  minute.  .  .  . 
I’m  coming  back !  .  .  .  Here,”  and  producing  a  pen¬ 
knife,  he  sliced  off  one  of  the  lower  buttons  of  his 
pea-jacket.  ,  .  .  “  There,  give  me  a  kiss.” 

The  whimpers  slowly  ceased,  and  her  little  face 
brightened  as  she  clutched  the  shining  treasure  and, 
drawing  his  face  down  to  hers,  she  pressed  her  little 
rosebud  of  a  mouth  to  his. 
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Disengaging  the  tiny  arms  gently,  with  a  whispered 
“  Good-by,”  he  ran  to  the  end  of  the  coach  and 
dropped  off  as  the  train  moved  out. 

It  was  only  characteristic  of  the  man’s  strange, 
impulsive,  complex  nature  that  he  should  have  done 
this  thing,  but  how  much  money  was  there  in  that 
roll  of  bills?  Ellis  himself,  offhand,  could  hardly 
have  told  you. 

As  in  the  rain  he  wended  his  way  along  the 
wet  platform,  the  station  agent  came  up  to  him. 
“  Here’s  the  key  of  the  detachment.  Sergeant,”  he 
said;  “  Churchill’s  gone  West  on  that  train  to  Par¬ 
son’s  Lake.  He’s  coming  back  on  Number  Two 
in  the  morning  and  he  asked  me  to  give  it  to  you  — 
didn’t  you  see  him?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Ellis  shortly.  “  I  wasn’t  able  to  get 
off  till  it  was  on  the  move.  .  .  .  Guess  Churchill  got 
on  another  coach.” 

Not  particularly  sorry  at  the  other’s  absence,  he 
walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  little  town  where  the 
detachment  was  situated.  The  place  smelled  musty 
and  stale  as  he  entered.  Papers,  old  letters,  and 
torn  novels  lay  littered  about  the  local  sergeant’s 
desk.  'The  bed  was  not  made  up  and  various  items 
of  kit  were  strewn  around.  Everything  seemed 
covered  with  a  thick  accumulation  of  dust. 

“  Nasty,  lazy,  slovenly  devil,”  he  growled. 
“Lord,  what  a  pig-pen!  Inspector  Purvis’ll  hap¬ 
pen  along  down  here,  unexpected,  one  of  these  days. 
Then  there’ll  be  something  doing.” 

He  passed  on  through  the  back  door  to  the  stable, 
where  a  joyous  whinny  from  “  Johnny  ”  greeted 
him.  He  led  the  horse  out  along  with  the  Ser- 
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geant’s  and  watered  them,  their  greedy  thirst  draw¬ 
ing  a  savage  curse  from  him.  “  Takes  d — d  good 
care  never  to  go  dry  himself,”  he  muttered. 

After  grooming  Johnny  down  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  rummaged  around  until  he  found  two 
or  three  pieces  of  lump  sugar,  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  horse  began  to  nicker  softly  and  raised  its  nigh 
forefoot,  bending  the  limb  back  for  a  piece  to  be  in¬ 
serted  into  the  fetlock-joint,  where  it  was  promptly 
licked  out. 

He  was  a  superb,  powerfully-built  black,  with 
^  white  hind  fetlocks,  standing  fully  sixteen  hands,  well 
ribbed  up,  with  the  short  back,  strong,  flat-boned 
legs,  and  good,  sloping  shoulders  of  the  ideal  saddle- 
horse.  Benton  had  had  him  for  over  three  years 
and  was  passionately  attached  to  the  animal. 

He  petted  Johnny  awhile  then,  fixing  both  horses 
up  for  the  night,  he  went  down  to  the  only  restaurant 
the  little  town  boasted  —  a  Chinese  establishment  — 
and  got  some  supper.  This  despatched,  he  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  and  mooned  around  the  dirty  de¬ 
tachment,  where  he  tried  to  read;  but  his  thoughts, 
ever  and  anon,  kept  reverting  to  the  little  cherubic 
face  of  the  child  on  the  train,  with  her  hollow¬ 
cheeked  mother,  and  he  found  himself  vaguely  won¬ 
dering  how  far  away  they  were  by  now. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  about  twenty 
minutes  to  ten  and,  feeling  Inclined  for  a  drink,  he 
strolled  down  town  again  and,  entering  the  bar  of 
the  Golden  West  Hotel,  ordered  a  glass  of  beer. 

There  were  about  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  bar  who, 
after  gazing  awhile  at  his  uniformed  figure  and 
seeing  he  was  not  the  convivial  Churchill,  eyed  him 
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with  sullen  distrust.  His  gaze  flickered  over  them 
casually,  but  knowing  nobody  there  but  the  bartender, 

he  kept  aloof. 

Suddenly,  amid  the  babel  of  talk,  a  drunken,  nasal 
voice  made  itself  heard: 

“Oh,  you  Harry!  Say,  wha’s  dat  dere  wit  de 
yaller  laigs  ?  ” 

Glancing  sharply  towards  the  end  of  the  bar,  he 
became  aware  of  two  flashily  dressed,  undesirable¬ 
looking  individuals  of  the  type  that  usually  makes 
an  easy  living  preying  upon  the  unfortunate  denizens 
of  the  underworld,  sizing  him  up. 

The  one  accosted  as  “  Harry,”  a  big,  heavily- 
built  man  about  thirty,  with  a  sneer  on  his  evilly 
handsome,  sinister  face,  answered  slowly: 

“  Oh,  him..  I  guess  he  must  be  one  of  them 
Mounted  Police  ginks  you  hear  tell  of  over  our  side 
of  the  Line.  Kind  of  ‘  prairie  cop,’  ”  he  added  con¬ 
temptuously,  and  spat. 

The  epithet  of  “  cop  ”  was  one  held  in  peculiar 
detestation  by  members  of  the  Force  and,  coupled 
with  the  fellow’s  offensive  manner,  became  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  insult  that  was  almost  more  than  the  Ser¬ 
geant  could  stand,  for  a  slight  titter  followed,  and 
all  the  faces  —  with  the  exception  of  the  bartender’s 
—  wore  a  sardonic  grin  at  the  policeman’s  discom¬ 
fiture. 

Choking  with  silent  fury,  he  glowered  warily  with 
swift  calculation  around  him. 

“  No,  it  wouldn’t  do,”  he  reflected.  There 
would  be  too  many  witnesses,  like  in  that  last  busi¬ 
ness  at  Elbow  Vale;  and  fearful  of  his  own  ungov¬ 
ernable  temper,  lest  any  ensuing  altercation  should 
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precipitate  the  inevitable  right  then  and  there,  he 
held  his  peace. 

Lowering  his  voice,  his  elbows  on  the  bar,  he  spoke 
quietly  to  the  bartender: 

“  Who’s  them  two  fellers  at  the  end  there,  Pete  — 
strangers  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  dunno  who  they  are,”  said  that  worthy 
in  the  same  low  tone,  busy  polishing  glasses  the 
while.  “  They  blew  in  off’n  the  West-bound.  Jest 
stiffs,  I  guess.  Sergeant.  They  was  laughin’  fit  to 
split  ’bout  somethin’  when  they  first  come  in.” 

Benton  finished  his  beer  and,  turning,  pushed 
through  the  swing  door,  a  vindictive  purpose  seeth¬ 
ing  in  his  mind.  Crossing  over  to  the  dark  side  of 
the  street,  he  patiently  waited. 

“  I’ll  ‘  vag  ’  the  two  of  them,”  he  muttered  sav¬ 
agely. 

The  rain  had  ceased  and  a  few  stars  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  was  nearly  closing  time  and  his  watch  was 
of  short  duration. 

At  the  appointed  time,  with  much  bad  language 
and  noisy  argument,  the  bar  slowly  emptied,  the 
last  to  leave  being  “Harry”  and  his  companion; 
the  latter  quarrelsomely  drunk,  and  expostulating 
with  the  bartender,  who  was  escorting  him  to  the 
door. 

“  Gimme  another  drink!  ”  he  demanded. 

“  No  chance,”  came  the  answer.  “  You’ve  got 
enough  below.  Beat  it!  ” 

The  speech  was  accompanied  with  a  sudden  shove, 
and  the  door  banged  to. 

Still  the  Sergeant  waited. 

“  Aw,  come  on,  yer  crazy  mutt !  ”  he  heard  the 
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soberer  voice  of  Harry  say,  and  saw  him  walk  slowly 
on  down  the  street,  his  bibulous  comrade  unsteadily 
following. 

Keeping  in  the  shade,  Ellis  noiselessly  paralleled 
their  direction,  until  they  were  well  beyond  the  last 
false-fronted  store  and  amongst  some  vacant  lots, 
not  far  from  the  isolated  detachment.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  listened  intently.  Except  for  the 
tipsy  arguing  of  Harry’s  companion,  who  was  still 
in  the  rear,  all  was  quiet. 

“  Well,  you  gimme  half,  anyway,”  he  heard  him 
keep  chanting. 

Now  was  his  chance.  With  two  of  them,  he  knew 
he  must  act  quickly,  and  “  acting  quickly  ”  was  only 
a  mild  expression  for  some  of  the  Sergeant’s  little 
methods  in  his  business  which,  though  invariably  at¬ 
tended  with  excellent  results,  did  not,  sad  to  relate, 
always  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  that 
worthy  little  Manual  issued  to  all  members  of  the 
Force  for  their  regimental  and  legal  guidance. 

With  fell  intention,  he  crossed  over  swiftly  to  the 
drunk.  It  was  no  time  for  niceties  in  the  manner 
of  arrest,  for  the  man  might  arouse  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  Sergeant  had  reasons  for  not  being 
particularly  desirous  of  an  audience  just  then. 

With  the  deadly  calculation  of  an  ex-pugilist,  he 
carefully  judged  his  distance  in  the  dim  light  and 
swung  a  single  terrific  right  uppercut  to  the  point  of 
the  chin.  The  head  snapped  back  and,  with  a  chok¬ 
ing  gasp,  the  man  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  in  an 
inert  heap. 

At  the  smack  and  the  thud  of  the  falling  body, 
Harry  halted  in  the  dark  ahead. 
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“  What’s  up?  ”  he  growled.  “  Are  yer  all  in?  ” 

Ellis  shouldered  roughly  into  him  and,  with  an 
oath,  the  man  reeled  back. 

“  Why,  what’s  this?  ”  he  blustered  and,  as  the 
shadowy  outline  of  Benton’s  Stetson  hat  in  the  un¬ 
certain  light  penetrated  his  vision,  “  why,  it’s  the 
^  cop’r> 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Sergeant  through  his  set  teeth 
and,  with  suppressed  fury,  “  I’ve  got  you  now  where 
I  want  you !  I’ll  give  you  call  me  '  cop’  you 
G — d — d,  dirty  pimp !  ”  and  he  smashed  in  a  vicious 
left  drive,  flush  on  Harry’s  nose. 

It  was  a  staggering  blow,  and  the  blood  squirted, 
but  somehow  the  man  kept  his  feet  and  threw  him¬ 
self  into  a  fighting  posture,  like  one  accustomed  to 
using  his  hands. 

He  was  by  far  the  heavier  of  the  two,  but  his 
movements  were  slow  and  muscle-bound  and  the 
tigerishly  vicious  attack  of  the  Sergeant,  with  all  its 
concentrated  hate  and  science  behind  it,  paralyzed 
him.  He  tried  to  cover  up,  but  those  terrible 
punches  with  the  giver’s  vindictive  “  Oof  —  oof,” 
accompanying  each  blow,  seemed  to  reach  his  body 
and  face  at  will. 

It  was  all  over  inside  of  three  minutes.  Pres¬ 
ently,  ducking  a  savage  swing  from  his  weightier 
opponent,  Ellis  feinted  for  the  jaw  then,  like  light¬ 
ning,  drove  two  heavy,  telling  punches  to  that  re¬ 
gion  termed  in  pugilistic  parlance  the  “  solar  plexus.” 
The  man,  with  a  gasp,  doubled  up  and  sank  down. 

Breathing  heavily  after  the  exertion,  Benton 
kneeled  on  him  and,  reaching  to  his  hip  pocket, 
dragged  forth  his  handcuffs  and  snapped  them  on 
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Harry’s  wrists;  then,  slowly  rising  to  his  feet,  he 
waited. 

It  was  still  quiet  all  round,  and  he  felt  a  fierce 
exultation  at  accomplishing  his  purpose  without  un¬ 
due  disturbance.  Stepping  over  to  his  first  victim, 
he  made  a  quick  examination,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  the  man  was  only  knocked  out.  He  would 
come  to  after  a  time,  he  decided,  and  was  probably 
more  drunk  than  hurt.  Harry  was  the  one  who  had 
incurred  his  animosity  the  most. 

Presently  that  individual,  with  a  groaning  curse, 
sat  up  and  was  violently  sick.  Then  for  the  first 
time  he  became  conscious  of  his  manacled  wrists  and 
began  to  raise  his  voice  in  filthy  expressions  at  Ellis. 

“  Quit  that  talk,”  said  the  Sergeant,  in  a  tense, 
fierce  undertone.  “  I  don’t  want  any  bother  and 
have  you  waking  everybody  up  at  this  time  o’  night. 
I’m  arresting  both  you  fellers  for  vagrancy.  Now, 
are  you  coming  quiet  or  not?  ” 

A  torrent  of  blasphemy  greeted  the  suggestion. 

“  Not  you  nor  any  other -  cop  kin  take  me,” 

he  foamed  from  the  ground;  then,  suddenly  kicking 
out,  he  caught  Benton  a  nasty  jar  on  the  shin-bone. 

T  he  pain  acted  as  the  last  straw  to  the  exasperated 
Sergeant.  With  an  oath,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  steel  article  known  in  police  circles  as  a 
“  come-along  ”  and,  clipping  it  on  one  of  his  pris¬ 
oner’s  wrists,  he  twisted  viciously.  The  exquisite 
torture  drew  a  shriek  from  the  wretched  man. 

“Shut  up,”  whispered  Ellis  savagely.  “If  you 

start  hollerin’  again  and  still  refuse  to  walk  I’ll  ” _ 

and  he  gave  another  slight  twist  to  the  wrist  — “  I’ll 
break  your  arm!  Now  will  you  come,  eh?  ” 
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“Oh,  0-0-h.  No,  no;  oh,  don’t.  Yes,  yes.  I’ll 
come,”  came  the  agonized  response. 

“  So,”  said  the  Sergeant  quietly,  as  he  jerked  the 
man  to  his  feet.  “  I  thought  you  would.  Now 
don’t  you  start  monkeyin’  no  more.  Step  out!” 
And  with  his  hand  on  the  other’s  collar,  he  guided 
him  towards  the  detachment,  which  was  only  a  short 
distance  away. 

On  arriving  there  he  unlocked  the  door  and, 
ushering  his  captive  into  the  office,  at  the  back  of 
which  were  two  cells,  he  leisurely  removed  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  proceeded  to  search  him.  What  with 
blood,  bruises,  and  dirt,  the  man’s  face  was  a  sight, 
and  Benton,  his  anger  now  somewhat  assuaged,  felt 
slightly  uneasy  as  he  reflected  on  the  prisoner’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  morrow’s  court. 

“  Put  your  arms  up!  ”  he  ordered,  and  mechan¬ 
ically  dived  into  the  coat  pockets.  His  right  hand 
encountered  something  square  and  soft,  and  he  drew 
it  out. 

At  the  sight  of  the  object  his  eyes  dilated  strangely. 
Well,  well;  it  was  only  a  woman’s  little  hand-bag 
with  a  name  printed  on  it  under  a  celluloid  panel  — 

He  read  it  at  a  quick  glance  and,  ceasing  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  he  grew  curiously  still.  The  prisoner, 
raising  his  head,  met  the  Sergeant’s  gaze.  He 
shrank  back,  appalled,  and  a  cry  of  fear  burst  from 
his  mashed  lips,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  devil 
himself  were  looking  out  of  Benton’s  ruthless  eyes. 
With  an  indescribable  bitterness  of  tone,  the  police¬ 
man  suddenly  spoke: 

“You  skunk,”  he  said;  “you  dirty,  sneaking 
coyote.  It  was  you,  then,  that  robbed  that  poor 
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thing  with  the  little  kiddie  on  the  West-bound? 

He  stopped  and  choked  with  his  rage.  Presently 
he  burst  out  again:  “  Lord,  Lord!  but  I’m  glad  I 
bashed  you  up  like  I  did,  and  but  for  a  probable 
charge  of  manslaughter  I’d  manhandle  you  properly. 
So  that^s  what  you  and  your  pal  were  laughin’  about 
when  you  went  in  to  that  bar?  When  you  come  to 
die  —  which  event,  may  it  please  God  to  grant 
quickly  —  I  hope  that’ll  be  the  very,  very  last  thing 
in  your  memory  —  that  you  once  robbed  a  helpless 
woman  and  her  kid.” 

He  remained  silent  after  this  for  a  space,  for  a 
sudden  disquieting  thought  had  occurred  to  him. 

“See  here;  look,”  he  began  again.  “If  I  put 
this  charge  of  theft  against  you,  it’ll  mean  having 
to  locate  and  drag  that  woman  back  here  all  those 
weary  miles,  to  identify  her  property  and  prove  up 
the  case  against  you.” 

At  his  words  a  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the  prisoner’s 
disfigured  face. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  policeman,”  he  mumbled  out  of 
his  twisted  mouth,  “  give  us  a  chanct  —  just  this 
once.” 

The  Sergeant  pondered  awhile.  It  was  the 
easiest  way  out  for  himself,  and  for  the  woman,  he 
reflected.  Churchill  was  away  and  nobody  would 
know  anything  about  this  business.  He  tipped  the 
contents  of  the  bag  out.  A  bunch  of  keys,  a  wom¬ 
an’s  handkerchief,  some  smelling-salts,  a  ticket  to 
Vancouver,  and  various  small  odds  and  ends. 

“  Where’s  that  money?  ”  he  snapped  out.  “  Here 
■ —  let’s  go  through  you  !  ” 

His  search  revealed  a  dollar’s  worth  of  silver. 
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“  Dig  up  the  rest  of  that  twenty-five  dollars!  ”  he 
demanded. 

Slowly  the  other  took  off  one  of  his  boots,  and 
from  it  produced  two  ten-dollar  bills. 

“  We  had  some  dough  of  our  own  when  we  come 
on  the  train,”  he  volunteered  to  Ellis’s  silent  look  of 
interrogation,  “  but  we  got  inter  a  poker  game  with 
some  fellers  and  lost  out,  so  we  broke  into  the  live- 
spot  fer  some  supper  and  booze.” 

Benton  considered  a  bit  longer,  then  suddenly 
made  up  his  mind  and  opened  the  door. 

“  V oertsek,  dii  verdomde  schelm!  ”  ^  he  said 
sharply,  jerking  his  head  towards  the  aperture. 

The  man  stared  at  him  stupidly  for  a  moment. 
“  I  don’t  savvy  you,”  he  muttered. 

“  Beat  it,  you  d — d  crook!  D’you  savvy  thatf” 
came  the  policeman’s  harsh  response.  “  Out  of 
town  by  the  first  train  that  comes  in  —  East  or  West 
—  and  take  your  pal  with  you.” 

“  We  ain’t  got  the  price,”  was  the  somewhat  ag¬ 
grieved  answer. 

“  Then  take  a  ‘  tie  pass,’  d — n  you,”  said  the  Ser¬ 
geant  grimly.  “  And  mind  —  if  I  catch  either  of 
you  fellers  around  this  burg  tomorrow  morning.  Ell 
shove  you  both  in  the  calaboose  and  put  the  boots  to 
you  as  well  as  this  charge.  Now  beat  it,  and  go 
and  pick  up  your  pal!  ” 

Harry  waited  for  no  further  invitation,  but  van¬ 
ished  into  the  night. 

Wearily  Ellis  gathered  up  the  contents  of  the  bag 
and,  putting  in  the  money  along,  closed  it.  He  felt 

1  A  glossary  of  South  African,  and  other  words  will  be  found  at 
the  end. 
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very  tired  and,  lighting  a  cigarette,  he  sat  down  and 
tried  to  think. 

“  Guess  I  can  get  it  through  to  her,”  he  muttered. 
”  I’ll  send  a  wire  now  that’ll  catch  her  on  the  train 
somewhere,  and  she  can  send  me  her  address.” 

And  going  to  the  telephone  he  rang  up  the  night- 
operator  at  the  depot. 


CHAPTER  IV 


“And  if  you’re  dishful,  O  maiden  kind. 

To  know  concerning  me; 

A  far-flung  sentinel  am  1 
Of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P. 

Renouncing  women,  as  though  wearing  a  cowl  — 

I  live  for  a  monthly  wage 

’Way  out  on  the  bald,  green-brown  prairie. 

That  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see; 

Where  the  lone  gray  wolf  and  the  coyote  howl, 

And  the  badger  digs  in  the  sage.” 

THE  PRAIRIE  DETACHMENT 

The  day  broke  fine  and  clear.  The  hot  sun 
quickly  drying  up  the  little  puddles  and 
sticky  mud  resulting  from  the  recent  down¬ 
pour.  Benton,  rising  early,  w^atered  and  fed  the 
horses.  These  duties  despatched,  and  his  own  break¬ 
fast  at  the  hotel  accounted  for,  he  leisurely  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ascertain  if  the  two  participants  in  his 
previous  night’s  adventure  had  left  town. 

A  few  guarded  Inquiries  and  a  brief,  but  thorough, 
search  satisfied  him  on  this  point;  so  saddling  up 
Johnny,  and  tying  on  his  slicker,  he  rode  slowly  down 
to  the  depot  to  await  the  in-coming  East-bound  train 
prior  to  his  departure  for  his  lonely  detachment. 

The  train  arrived,  and  on  it,  Churchill.  The  lo¬ 
cal  sergeant  was  a  man  about  Ellis’s  own  age,  well 
set  up  and  passable  enough  in  appearance,  but  with 
the  florid,  blotchy  complexion,  weak  mouth,  and  un¬ 
certain  gaze  of  the  habitual  drinker.  A  few  lucky 
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arrests  in  which  chance  —  more  than  pluck  or  abil¬ 
ity  had  figured,  coupled  with  a  certain  cleverness  in 
avoiding  trouble  —  had  somehow  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
tain  his  stripes  and  the  sleepy  little  Line  detachment. 
That  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them  was  very 
evident;  Benton,  on  his  side,  making  little  effort  to 
disguise  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  other. 

It  was  a  long-standing  hostility,  dating  back  many 
years  when,  as  recruits  together  in  the  Post,  a  trivial 
quarrel  originating  first  in  the  Canteen,  had  termi¬ 
nated  finally  in  the  corral  at  the  back  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  stables  —  with  disastrous  results  to  Churchill 
—  who,  ever  since  this  event,  nad  not  been  man 
enough  to  forget,  forgive,  or  attempt  to  get  even. 

A  few  cold  civilities  were  exchanged,  and  Ellis 
remarking,  “  Here’s  the  key  of  your  dive,”  chucked 
him  over  that  article ;  then  with  a  careless  “  So  long,” 
turned  his  horse  and  edged  up  nearer  to  the  plat¬ 
form  to  speak  to  the  station  agent. 

On  account  of  a  small  wash-out  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  track  some  few  miles  east,  the  train  was 
held  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  platform  was 
crowded  with  passengers  who  were  strolling  up  and 
down,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  legs 
after  their  long  confinement. 

Benton,  less  impatient  than  Johnny,  who  was  paw¬ 
ing,  eager  to  be  off,  was  watching  them  absently, 
when  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  his  being,  ap¬ 
parently,  an  object  of  Interest  to  somebody  standing 
near  and,  turning  his  head  slightly,  he  beheld  a  tall, 
magnificently-built,  dark  girl,  eyeing  him  and  Johnny 
with  eager  curiosity  and  admiration. 

And  in  very  truth,  handsome,  saturnine-faced  Ellis 
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Benton,  and  the  big,  black,  pawing  horse  that  he 
bestrode  with  the  long-stirruped,  loose-seated,  easy, 
careless  grace  of  an  habitue  of  the  range,  were  both 
fitting  representatives  of  the  great  Force  which  they 
served. 

Wistful  and  sweet,  the  girl  stood  there  and  gazed 
aw'hlle  at  man  and  horse  and  presently  she  slowly 
came  forward  and,  with  a  kind.  Impulsive  friend¬ 
liness  that  immediately  thawed  the  Sergeant’s  ha¬ 
bitual  reserve,  said: 

“  I’m  sure  you  must  be  thinking  me  awfully  rude 
—  staring  at  you  so  long;  but  I  was  looking  at  your 
beautiful  horse  and  wondering  whether  you  were  a 
policeman  or  a  soldier  or  what.” 

And,  smiling  whimsically  down  Into  the  girl’s 
eager  upturned  face,  the  Sergeant  made  answer: 

“  Young  lady,”  with  a  droll  little  vainglorious 
gesture  which  amused  her  Intensely,  “  behold  in  me 
one  of  those  important  officials  who  hold  the  High 
Justice,  the  Middle  and  the  Low  In  these  parts  .  .  . 
a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted  Police !  ”  Then  sud¬ 
denly  bitter  remembrance  set  his  pale,  steady  eyes 
agleam  with  their  peculiar  ruthless  light  and  his 
strong  white  teeth  gritted,  as  he  added,  “  Otherwise, 
just  a  '  prairie  cop.’  ” 

She  stroked  and  patted  Johnny  who,  scenting  a 
new  friend,  nickered  softly,  tucked  up  his  nigh  fet¬ 
lock  In  a  beseeching  manner,  and  nibbled  at  her  for 
sugar. 

“  Isn’t  he  just  a  beauty!  ”  she  murmured.  “  My, 
but  I’d  be  a  proud  girl  if  I  had  a  horse  like  him  to 
ride.  Do  you  ever? —  What  is  it.  Auntie?  ”  she 
said,  breaking  off  short  as  a  stout,  elderly  lady  with 
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a  petulant  frown  on  her  forbidding  face,  came  bus¬ 
tling  up. 

“  Gracious,  Mary!  ”  snapped  the  aunt,  very  much 
out  of  breath,  “  I’ve  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you,”  and  angrily  drawing  the  unwilling  girl  aside, 
Ellis  heard  her  say,  “You  shouldn’t  go  talking  to 
strange  men  in  that  way,  child  .  .  .  really,  Mary, 
I’m  surprised  at  you!  ” 

“  But,  Auntie,”  came  that  young  lady’s  slightly  in¬ 
dignant  answer,  “  I  was  only  asking  him  about  his 
horse,  and  he  speaks  quite  like  a  gentleman.” 

The  elder  woman’s  response  was  partially  in¬ 
audible  to  the  Sergeant,  but  a  fragment  of  it  — “  Only 
a  policeman!  ”  smote  his  ears  unpleasantly  with  its 
pitiful  snobbishness. 

As  they  moved  away,  though,  he  was  repaid  for 
that  lady’s  uncharitable  remark,  as  the  girl,  taking 
advantage  of  “  Auntie’s  ”  ample  back  being  turned, 
faced  round  and  bowed  to  him  wuth  a  kindly  smile, 
an  unspoken  “  Good-by  ”  manifested  in  the  gesture 
which  he 'at  once  returned  with  a  courtly  grace,  sa¬ 
luting  gravely. 

Mechanically,  his  eyes  followed  the  two  ladies  un¬ 
til  they  became  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  then,  with  a 
muttered  oath,  he  wheeled  Johnny  around  and  rode 
slowly  out  of  the  town. 

“  What  a  fine-looking  girl  that  was,”  he  reflected. 
“  Some  rich  American’s  daughter,  no  doubt,  en  route 
from  Banff  or  elsewhere  in  the  mountain  summer 
resorts  West,  after  having  a  good  time.”  JVhy 
shouldn’t  she  talk  to  him?  And  mixed  with  his 
brooding  thoughts  came  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
joyless,  danger-fraught  life,  with  the  bitter,  hope- 
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less,  lonely  feeling  that  the  single  man  past  thirty 
knows  so  well,  whose  occupation,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  —  means  —  place  him  without  the  pale  of  mat¬ 
rimony. 

With  the  exception  of  those  holding  responsible 
staff  appointments,  marriage  was  not  particularly  en¬ 
couraged  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Force,  for 
many  reasons.  Lack  of  suitable  quarters  was  par¬ 
tially  the  cause  of  this  policy;  also  (and  not  the 
least)  the  indisputable  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  men  are  engaged  in  hazardous  pursuits 
the  average  single  man  is  freer,  and  —  as  is  only  nat¬ 
ural —  willing  to  run  far  greater  personal  risk  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  than  a  married  man. 

True,  many  of  the  non-coms,  and  even  “  straight- 
duty  bucks,”  were  Benedicts,  for  various  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  But  Ellis,  forever  mindful 
of  the  old  fable  of  “  The  fox  who  lost  his  tail  in  a 
trap,”  only  laughed  aside  cynically  all  their  feeble, 
joking  admonitions  to  him  to  join  their  ranks  and, 
taking  “  Punch’s  ”  advice  instead,  “  didn’t.” 

Why  had  that  cursed  old  frump  come  butting  In? 
“Only  a  policeman!”  .  .  .  And  with  an  angry 
snort  at  the  remembrance  of  those  snobbish  words 
Ellis  unconsciously  rammed  the  spurs  into  poor,  un¬ 
offending  Johnny,  who  Immediately  broke  in  his  gait 
with  a  sidelong  jump  which,  in  its  suddenness,  nearly 
unseated  him. 

The  spasmodic  jerk  of  ♦•be  horse  brought  Benton 
to  himself  again,  and  with  a  *  There,  there,  Johnny 
—  you  old  fool  —  I  didn’t  mean  to  rake  you,”  he 
patted  and  eased  that  startled  animal  down  to  his 
customary  pace. 
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“She  made  a  lot  of  you,  didn’t  she,  Johnny? 
And  you  know  you  liked  it  I  ” 

He  rambled  on,  for  latterly  —  in  the  utter  loneli-  . 
ness  of  his  long  patrols  —  the  Sergeant  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  strange  habit  of  talking  aloud  to  his 
horse,  and  Johnny’s  sensitive  ears  would  prick  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  if  he  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended  what  was  being  said  to  him. 

Traveling  easily,  and  in  no  particular  hurry,  Ben¬ 
ton  made  “  Marshall’s  ”  for  dinner,  and  towards  eve¬ 
ning  drew  in  sight  of  Cherry  Creek  district,  with 
its  few  scattered  ranches  and  mixed  farms. 

When  about  half  a  mile  from  his  detachment, 
some  objects  strewn  on  the  trail  ahead  attracted  his 
attention  which,  on  drawing  near,  took  the  form  of 
pieces  of  paper,  some  spilt  chicken-feed  and  flour, 
bits  of  board,  and  the  tail-board  of  a  wagon;  also, 
had  he  but  noticed  it,  a  lot  of  scattered  nails. 

With  a  grim  chuckle  he  passed  on.  “  Looks  like 
somebody’s  had  a  smash-up,’’  he  muttered.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  pulled  Johnny  up  sharply,  for  the  latter  had 
begun  to  limp  perceptibly  on  the  off-forefoot  and,  on 
examination,  Ellis  found  a  nail  deeply  embedded  at 
the  side  of  the  frog.  He  tried  to  pry  it  out  with  his 
fingers  and  a  knife,  but  it  was  in  up  to  the  head  and 
his  attempts  were  useless. 

“  No  help  for  it,  Johnny,”  he  said.  “  You’ll  have 
to  stick  it  till  we  get  home,”  and  with  a  disgusted 
malediction  at  the  ill-luck,  he  wended  his  way  slowly 
ahead  on  foot,  Johnny  following  on  three  legs  like 
a  lame  dog. 

On  arrival  at  their  destination  the  nail  was  even¬ 
tually  extracted  with  the  aid  of  pincers,  and  after 
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bathing  and  syringing  the  bleeding  prod  with  hot 
water  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  horse  moved 
easier;  but  Ellis  was  well  aware  that  several  days, 
perhaps  a  week,  would  elapse  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  use  him.  And  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
oppressing  him  came  also  the  realization  that,  should 
anything  turn  up  In  the  meantime,  he  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  horse  from  some  one. 

Stationed  In  a  new  district,  he  was  naturally  chary 
of  placing  himself  under  obligation  to  anybody;  so, 
cogitating  over  his  predicament,  he  watered,  fed,  and 
groomed  Johnny  and,  after  fixing  up  the  wounded 
foot  in  a  hot  poultice  for  the  night,  he  retired  into  his 
own  domain  to  cook  some  supper. 

The  detachment,  originally  a  ranch  dwelling,  was 
a  square,  solid-looking,  log-built  structure,  with  a 
commodious  stable  in  the  rear,  and  a  corral  and  a 
fenced-in  pasture.  A  huge,  bleached  buffalo  skull, 
with  its  stubby  black  horns  —  a  relic  of  bygone 
years  —  frowned  down  from  over  the  main  entrance, 
and  a  faded,  weather-flapped  Union  Jack  hung  from 
a  short  flag-staff  at  one  pinnacle  of  the  roof.  With 
whitewashed  stones,  the  letters  R.N.W.M.P.  were 
formed  in  the  earth  banking  on  the  front  side  of 
the  dwelling.  The  Interior  bespoke  its  occupant’s 
tidiness  and  orderly  habits. 

One  entered  directly  Into  a  moderate-sized  room 
that  was  severe  in  its  sparsely  furnished  simplicity. 
A  long,  bench-like  table,  covered  with  a  tartan  police 
rug,  on  which  were  some  neatly  piled  blank  legal 
forms,  and  books,  a  Bible,  and  writing  materials. 
A  plain  oak  arm-chair  for  the  said  table,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  with  a  couple  of  form-seats,  were 
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ranged  around  the  walls,  and  immediately  facing 
the  magisterial  bench  a  strongly-built  cell  with  a 
barred  door  and  aperture  was  partitioned  off.  A 
few  enlarged  framed  photographs  of  old-time  po¬ 
lice  and  legal  celebrities  and  a  green  baize-covered 
board  decorated  with  an  assortment  of  brightly  bur¬ 
nished  leg-irons  and  handcuffs  completed  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  chamber.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
room’s  simple  aspect,  one  instinctively  guessed  that 
here,  as  occasion  occurred,  the  solemnity  of  the  Law 
was  upheld  with  no  less  a  dignity  than  in  the  highest 
court  of  justice. 

A  door  at  one  side  of  the  cell  opened  into  a  larger 
apartment,  evidently  used  as  a  combined  living  and 
bedroom  which,  with  Its  strange  collection  of  inter¬ 
esting  objects,  was  typically  significant  of  its  owner’s 
tastes  and  personality.  A  comfortable,  bachelor- 
like  abode  this,  yet  slightly  regimental  withal  too ; 
for  the  blankets  at  the  head  of  the  cot  were  strapped 
into  the  regulation  neat  roll  with  the  sheets  in  the 
center,  whilst  above,  on  a  small  shelf,  were  the  folded 
spare  uniform  and  Stetson  hat,  on  either  side  of 
which  stood  a  pair  of  high,  brown  Strathcona  riding- 
boots  with  jack  spurs  attached.  On  pegs  underneath 
hung  the  “  Sam  Browne  ”  belt  and  holster  contain¬ 
ing  the  heavy  “  Colt’s  .45  ”  Service  revolver,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bridle,  a  head-rope,  and  a  slicker. 
Two  or  three  easy  chairs  were  scattered  around  and 
some  tanned  calf-skin  mats  covered  the  floor.  A 
table  stood  In  the  center  littered  with  periodicals  and 
other  reading  matter,  and  a  plain  slung  bookshelf 
held  a  well-worn  selection  of  classical  and  modern 
works  of  fiction.  The  walls  were  relieved  with  va- 
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rious  photographs,  clever  pen-and-Irxk  sketches,  and 
unframed  copies  of  famous  pictures,  among  which 
were  several  examples  of  Charles  Russell’s  and 
Frederick  Remington’s  works  of  art.  A  tent-peg- 
giag  lance,  standing  in  a  corner,  supported  a  gaudy, 
feathered  Indian  headdress  on  its  point,  while  be¬ 
hind  the  door  hung  a  set  of  boxing  gloves. 

Five  years  of  Benton’s  wandering  life  having  been 
spent  on  the  veldt  —  two  of  them  passed  in  the 
Chartered  Company’s  service  —  accounted  for  the 
curious  South  African  trophies  that  were  noticeable 
here  and  there.  A  stuffed  meerkat  crouched  half 
raised,  like  a  gigantic  gopher,  and  that  ugly  bald- 
headed  vulture,  known  in  the  T aal  as  an  aasvogel, 
looked  down  with  unpitying  eyes.  Two  magnificent 
leopard  skin  karosses  were  flung  over  the  arm¬ 
chairs,  and  a  Zulu  oxhide  war  shield  was  suspended 
in  an  angle  of  the  walls,  flanked  crosswise  with  its 
companion  weapons  —  a  heavy  knob-kerrie  and  a 
short,  broad-bladed,  stabbing  assegai,  whilst  abov; 
hung  those  one-time  sinister  symbols  of  authority 
north  of  the  Vaal  —  a  rhinoceros-hide  sjambok,  a 
Mauser  rifle,  and  a  captured  ''  Vierkleur  ”  flag.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  room  were  the  kitchen  and  a  small  com¬ 
partment  used  as  a  storehouse. 

His  supper  finished,  and  the  daily  diary,  mileage 
report,  and  “  monthly  returns  ”  made  out,  the  Ser¬ 
geant  lit  a  pipe  and  lay  back  in  one  of  the  arm¬ 
chairs,  lazily  scanning  the  various  criminal  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  last  copy  of  The  Detective  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  Post,  until  drowsiness 
overcoming  him,  the  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor  and 
his  head  sank  back  against  the  leopard  skin.  The 
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rays  of  the  lamp  shone  full  on  the  strong,  moody 
face,  with  the  pipe  still  held  clenched  between  the 
teeth,  and  the  athletic  frame  which,  even  in  repose, 
contrived  somehow  to  convey  in  its  posture  an  im¬ 
pression  of  instinctive,  feline  readiness  for  sudden 
action. 

Indeed,  the  man’s  whole  appearance  seemed  to 
fittingly  bear  out  the  many  strange  stories  that  were 
current  of  his  strenuous  and  eventful  past. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  elder  ‘was  quelled, 

But  the  younger  rebelled; 

So  he  spread  out  his  swings  and  fied  over  the  sea. 

Said  the  jackdavis  and  crows, 

“He'll  be  hanged  I  suppose. 

But  what  in  the  deuce  does  that  matter  to  wef  ” 

HENRY  KINGSLEY 

^  ■  AHE  second  son  of  an  English  cavalry  officer 

B  holding  a  high  rank,  young  Benton’s  life 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  —  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  escapades  at  Shrewsbury  —  which  were  due 
more  to  an  ingrained  hardihood  than  viciousness, 
had  passed  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
well-bred  public  school  boy. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  however,  and  the  later 
advent  of  a  step-parent,  wrought  a  disastrous  change 
in  the  boy’s  hitherto  happy  enough  life.  His  step¬ 
mother’s  intolerance  with  his  high  spirits  led  to 
many  family  quarrels  and  finally  had  the  effect  of 
provoking  a  naturally  wayward  temper  to  open  re¬ 
bellion  and  a  definite  course  of  action. 

Her  studied,  unremitting  hostility  towards  the  boy 
succeeded  in  arousing  in  him  a  bitter,  lasting  hatred 
for  her  which,  in  its  intensity  and  fixity  of  purpose, 
was  positively  awesome  and  well-nigh  incredible  in 
one  of  his  years. 

Scca-ning  to  follow  his  elder  brother’s  example  in 
meekly  submitting  to  the  new  regime  he  turned,  in 
his  misery  and  distress,  to  an  old  friend  of  his  dead 
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mother’s,  one  —  Major  Carlton  —  his  ofttime  con- 
hdant  and  mediator  in  many  boyish  troubles. 

Borrowing  fifty  pounds  from  the  latter,  and  tak¬ 
ing  little  else  save  his  mother’s  photograph  and  a 
few  clothes,  with  a  farewell  to  none  except  his  debtor, 
he  turned  his  back  on  that  beautiful  old  Devonshire 
home  forever. 

A  youthful  imagination  inspired,  perhaps,  by  pro¬ 
lific  and  intelligent  reading,  inexplicably  directed  his 
course  to  the  United  States;  so,  booking  his  passage 
at  Liverpool,  he  found  himself  later,  depleted  in 
money  —  but  not  in  pluck  or  resolution  —  a  waif 
in  that  vast  assemblage  of  mixed  peoples.  One  let¬ 
ter  —  the  last  that  he  was  ever  to  write  home  —  he 
despatched  to  his  father. 

Sir  John  Benton’s  fierce,  lined  face  softened  for 
an  instant  as  he  perused  his  son’s  missive,  but  it  grew 
darker  and  drearier  than  ever  before  he  had  read  it 
through.  The  letter  said  no  word  of  return,  and  he 
guessed  rightly  it  was  meant  for  an  absolutely  final 
farewell. 

A  strict  disciplinarian  in  his  own  household,  its 
contents  he  never  divulged  to  the  rest  of  the  family; 
and  if  he  felt  the  loss  of  the  manly,  headstrong  boy, 
he  never  showed  it  hereafter  by  word  or  deed.  The 
stern  old  soldier  recognized  in  those  lines  —  penned 
with  a  certain  boyish  courtesy  —  only  too  well  the 
inflexible  characteristics  that  matched,  to  the  full,  his 
own. 

Various  vicissitudes  eventually  landed  young  Ben¬ 
ton  in  a  great  cattle-raising  district  of  Montana, 
where  he  obtained  a  job  as  a  chore  boy  on  a  big 
ranch,  known  as  the  “  Circle  H.”  A  fearless  up- 
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bringing  amongst  horses  stood  him  now  in  good 
stead,  and  this,  combined  with  a  willing  capacity  for 
work,  ultimately  won  for  him  the  approval  of  “  Big 
Jim  Parsons,”  the  silent,  laconic  ranch  foreman,  who 
befriended  the  lonely,  and  now  taciturn,  youngster. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  gained  this  patron¬ 
age  any  too  easily.  Although  babbling  little  con¬ 
cerning  his  history,  his  English  speech  and  apparent 
breeding  were  sufficient  at  the  start  to  make  him 
the  butt  of  many  doubtful  pleasantries  from  the 
devil-may-care  cow-punchers  whose  bunkhouse  vic¬ 
tim  he  was.  No  sulker,  he  could  assimilate  the  most 
of  it  in  good  part;  but  there  were  limitations  to  such 
“  joshing,”  as  many  of  his  tormentors  found  out 
when  the  savage,  uncontrollable  Benton  temper 
blazed  forth  with  such  appalling  venom  of  fist  and 
tongue  that,  immature  youth  though  he  was,  caused 
the  bleeding  and  cursing  authors  of  the  disturbance 
to  retreat  aghast  at  the  devil  they  had  raised.  The 
old  Mosaic  law — “An  eye  for  an  eye” — with  its 
grim  suggestion  of  unforgiving  finality,  always- 
found  in  Ellis  an  ardent  and  exacting  adherent. 

At  such  scenes  Big  Jim  would  generally  appear  on 
the  field  of  hostilities,  a  threatening,  nasal  sneer 
twisting  his  morose  face. 

“  Quit  monkey’n  with  that  kid,  now,”  he  would 
snarl;  and  with  rising  wrath:  “  I  tell  yu’,  fer  guts, 
that  same  dude  maverick  has  yu’  all  skinned  I  What 
was  it  he  called  yu’.  Windy  ?  .  .  .  Will  yore  mother 
stand  fer  that?  .  .  .  What’s  happened  to  yore  face, 
Ike?  .  .  .  Fell  down  an’  trod  on  it?  ” 

The  foreman’s  rough  championing,  and  his  own 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  course  of  time 
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discouraged  this  systematic  baiting,  and  ere  long 
he  received  the  degree  of  comradeship.  Possessing 
an  inborn  love  for  music,  which  from  childhood  up 
his  mother  had  always  sedulously  encouraged,  Ellis 
was  a  pianist  of  no  mean  ability.  This,  coupled  with 
a  sweet,  boyish  voice  —  which  in  later  years  was  to 
develop  into  a  magnificent  baritone  —  caused  him  to 
be  in  constant  request  as  a  performer  on  the  battered 
old  piano  which  the  ranch-owner’s  dwelling  boasted. 
Nothing  loath,  he  played  and  sang  to  them  the  simple 
old  melodies  and  songs  that  they  knew;  and  soon 
from  being  the  ranch  butt  he  became  one  of  its  espe¬ 
cial  favorites. 

With  characteristic  honor,  although  the  loan  had 
been  but  a  mere  trifle  to  the  wealthy  giver,  his  first 
laudable  ambition  had  been  to  pay  back  to  Major 
Carlton  the  sum  he  had  borrowed  from  that  kind- 
hearted  bachelor  on  emigrating;  and  this,  with  much 
self-denial,  he  found  himself  able  to  do  during  the 
next  two  years,  thereafter  keeping  up  a  desultory 
correspondence  with  his  old  friend  which  lasted  until 
the  latter’s  death. 

Time  went  on,  and  Ellis,  after  drifting  here  and 
there  through  Montana  and  Wyoming  punching  for 
various  cattle  outfits,  finally  returned  to  the  “  Circle 
H,”  where  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
its  competent  young  foreman  —  vice  “  Big  Jim  Par¬ 
sons,”  deceased. 

By  this  time,  his  character,  like  his  frame,  was  set; 
to  the  vehement  ambition  and  ardor  of  youth  had 
succeeded  the  cool,  matured  resolution  of  manhood 
—  powerful  to  will,  prompt  to  execute,  and  patient 
to  endure;  he  was  proof  against  idle  hopes,  no  less 
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than  against  groundless  fears,  and  the  common  cha¬ 
grins  of  life  took  no  more  hold  of  his  soul  than  toil 
or  privation  of  his  body.  Yet  under  all  this  case- 
hardness,  like  a  virgin  pearl  lying  dormant  within 
its  flinty  habitation,  there  still  remained  deep  in  him 
a  certain  softness  of  heart  that  he  inherited  from 
the  gentle  lady  whose  picture  and  loving  memory 
he  had  cherished  throughout  his  wanderings. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time 
the  rough  associations  and  surroundings  compatible 
with  the  calling  he  followed  had  not  left  their  mark 
upon  him.  But  hot-blooded,  violent  and  impulsive 
though  he  was  by  nature,  a  certain  quaint  cynicism 
and  command  of  will  and  feature  enabled  him  to 
suppress  outwardly  these  visible  signs  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment.  His  life  was  probably  not  much  more  im¬ 
mune  from  vice  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows  who 
bore  themselves  more  jovially  and  noisily;  but  of 
the  sin  of  violated  love,  or  cruel  desertion  —  too 
often  associated  with  the  sowing  of  youth’s  wild 
oats  —  he  could  not  accuse  himself.  The  dark  eyes 
of  more  than  one  ranch  beauty  had  looked  approv¬ 
ingly —  perhaps  lovingly  —  on  the  somber,  hand¬ 
some  face  and  slimly-powerful  frame  of  the  reckless 
young  bronco-buster,  wondering,  half-pityingly,  what 
should  make  so  youthful  a  countenance  so  stern.  And 
more  than  once  the  inviting  loneliness  of  many  whom 
ties  bound  had  been  made  only  too  apparent  for  his 
benefit.  But  the  remnants  of  a  nearly  forgotten 
family  pride,  rather  than  shyness  or  coldness,  kept 
Ellis’s  feet  clear  of  the  snares.  He  was  not  spe¬ 
cially  cold,  or  continent,  or  tender  of  conscience,  but 
he  chose  to  take  his  pleasure  in  places  where  he  trou- 
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bled  no  man’s  peace,  and  where  there  could  be  no 
ignominious  aftermath  to  torture  him  with  its  useless, 
heart-aching  remorse. 

Every  wayfarer  through  this  world  must  needs  en¬ 
counter  certain  points  in  his  journey  where  the  main 
trail  divides.  For  awhile  the  two  tracks  may  run 
so  near  to  each  other  that  they  may  seem  still  almost 
one,  but  they  will  diverge  more  and  more  till,  ere 
they  end,  their  issues  lie  as  widely  apart  as  those  of 
good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death. 
So  it  was  now  with  Ellis  Benton,  for  a  chance  episode 
occurred  in  that  young  man’s  life  which  was  fated  to 
bring  about  a  material  change  in  his  fortunes  and 
surroundings. 

A  born  fighter,  and  possessing  unusual  cleverness 
with  his  hands,  he  was  one  night  unavoidably  forced 
into  an  encounter  with  a  professional  prize-fighter 
on  a  public  street,  in  Butte.  A  young  girl,  whom  the 
latter  was  persecuting  with  his  unwelcome  attentions, 
appealed  to  the  young  cow-puncher  for  protection, 
and  not  in  vain.  Despite  the  terrible  punishment  he 
received,  the  deadly  fury  and  ability  with  which  he 
finally  put  his  formidable  antagonist  away  made  a 
visible  impression  on  a  well  known  fight  promoter 
who  happened  to  witness  the  affray.  That  worthy, 
an  ex-pugilist  himself  of  considerable  renown,  with 
his  glib  tongue,  apparent  sincerity,  and  cleverly 
framed  appeals  to  the  younger  man’s  vanity,  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  inducing  him  to  enter  the  ring  in 
earnest.  Ellis,  in  that  unsettled  period  that  comes 
in  most  strong  men’s  lives,  was  perhaps,  too,  sub¬ 
consciously  getting  a  little  weary  of  the  range  life 
that  up  to  now  had  entirely  satisfied  his  full-blooded 
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energies,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  he  re¬ 
mained  with  the  soberer  calling  that  he  had  followed 
so  long,  it  would  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
both  his  profit  and  honor.  But  the  reckless  hardi¬ 
hood,  ingrained  in  his  nature,  stifled  the  suggestions 
of  prudence  and  ambition;  when  he  cut  himself  adrift 
from  family  and  friends  he  severed  himself,  in  in¬ 
tent,  no  less  decisively  from  the  class  in  which  he 
was  born  and  bred  than  if,  as  an  heir  to  a  throne,  he 
had  relinquished  his  birthright,  and  become  but  a 
humble  subject.  With  a  characteristic  indifference 
to  possible  consequences,  he  was  not  the  least 
ashamed,  as  yet,  of  the  doubtful  profession  that 
he  had  adopted.  His  subsequent  spectacular  fight¬ 
ing  speedily  demonstrated  his  ability  to  become 
a  future  middleweight  champion,  and  for  a  while 
the  bouts  in  which  he  participated  drew  eager 
crowds,  curious  to  see  the  coming  young  pugilist  who 
gave  them  such  a  good  run  for  their  money,  in¬ 
variably  drawing  with,  or  putting  away  his  opponent 
each  time,  with  a  sensational  class  of  fighting  that 
was  highly  gratifying  to  their  taste.  Becoming 
gradually  disgusted  with  the  crooked  practises  and 
propositions  which,  somehow,  seemed  to  be  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  game,  and  more  or  less  Incumbent 
on  those  who  were  dependent  on  the  ring  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  forsake  the  profession 
which  demanded  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  common 
honesty.  His  commendable  decision,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  carry  with  it  the  solace  of  much  pe¬ 
cuniary  acquisition;  for  although  fighting  with  great 
frequency,  and  winning,  or  splitting  many  big  purses 
during  his  brilliant,  if  brief,  career,  the  fast  life  and 
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heavy  expenses  compatible  with  such  a  profession 
soon  dissipated  them  along  with  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  previously  accumulated  savings,  limiting 
the  sum  total  of  his  worldly  wealth  to  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Becoming,  by  now,  thoroughly  restless  and  in¬ 
clined  to  wander  afresh,  his  fancy  next  took  him  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
Chartered  Company’s  service,  at  which  occupation 
he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African 
War  two  years  later.  Enlisting  then  as  a  private 
in  a  well  known,  and  afterwards  famous.  Irregular 
Horse,  In  the  later  engagements  at  Elandslaagte, 
Waggon  Hill,  and  Wepener,  he  showed  to  the  full 
the  soldierly  Instincts  only  natural  in  one  come  of 
his  fighting  race  and  breeding,  at  the  latter  action, 
particularly,  when  in  the  storming  of  a  strong  Boer 
position,  he  exhibited  a  characteristic  courage  of 
such  an  utterly  reckless,  desperate  nature,  that  sub¬ 
sequently  gained  for  him  the  Distinguished  Conduct 
Medal  and  a  Sergeant-Major’s  promotion. 

During  the  terrible  Mauser  fire,  however,  which 
well  nigh  decimated  his  squadron,  he  received  a  bul¬ 
let  through  the  body,  the  same  passing  the  base  of 
the  right  lung,  luckily  without  permanently  injuring 
that  vital  organ.  On  recovery,  he  served  through¬ 
out  the  succeeding  guerilla  warfare  until  peace  was 
proclaimed  at  Veereneging,  on  May  31,  1902. 
Wearying,  then,  of  South  Africa  and  its  war-ravaged 
desolation,  he  returned  to  the  country  and  scenes 
of  his  former  life,  resuming  his  avocation,  riding  for 
a  newly-formed  cattle  company,  whose  headquarters 
were  near  the  Canadian  border. 
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Here,  during  the  next  few  months,  he  became 
acquainted  with  various  members  of  the  scattered 
posts  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police. 
Craving  companionship,  and  with  the  recollections 
of  his  late  military  experiences  still  fresh  within  him, 
he  joined  that  Force,  and  after  passing  through  the 
inevitable  curriculum  of  their  headquarters  at  Re¬ 
gina,  he  was  eventually  transferred  to  L  Division. 

Several  notable  stock-stealing  cases,  in  which  his 
fearless  ability  and  previous  range  experience  en¬ 
abled  him  to  obtain  long  term  convictions  on  the 
offenders,  soon  brought  him  under  the  favorable  no¬ 
tice  of  his  superiors,  who  recognized  his  worth  in 
this  particular  line,  and  in  a  little  less  than  four 
years  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  in  which  we 
find  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  story. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Whoo-oh!  —  Steady!  .  .  .  Let’s  git  me  cigarette  lit! 

Oh,  a  covs-puncher’ s  curse  on  that  frizzling  sun! 

There!  .  .  .  Whoop!  ...  Go  to  her,  goldarn  it! 

Yu’  dirty,  mean,  locoed  old  son  of  a  gun!” 

bronco-buster’s  chorus 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  visit  from 
one,  Gallagher,  a  middle-aged  bachelor, 
his  nearest  neighbor,  whose  ranch  lay 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  Sergeant,  seated  outside 
the  door,  in  the  sun,  smoking  an  after-breakfast  pipe, 
greeted  the  newcomer  civilly  as  he  lowered  himself 
stiffly  out  of  the  saddle,  and  waited  for  the  other  to 
divulge  his  business. 

Nature  had  not  been  kind  to  Mr.  Gallagher  in 
regard  to  his  physiognomy,  and  Ellis,  whenever  he 
contemplated  that  homely  visage,  from  certain  ca¬ 
nine  peculiarities  therein,  always  mentally  labeled 
him  “  Old  Dog-face.”  It  was  an  ugly,  repellant 
countenance  in  a  way,  but  the  eyes  were  those  of  an 
honest  man,  and  the  thick  lips  expressed  a  species  of 
genial  humor. 

Meeting  each  other  casually  at  the  usual  weekly 
mail  gatherings,  Benton  was  always  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  surly  friendliness  on  Gallagher’s  part,  that 
showed  up  in  marked  contrast  to  the  silent,  mistrust¬ 
ful  antipathy,  with  which  many  of  those  present  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  him;  which  attitude,  be  it  remarked, 
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worried  the  Sergeant  but  little.  The  rancher 
broached  the  subject  of  his  visit  with  little  preamble. 

“  Old  man  Tucker,  from  Fish  Creek,  was  over 
wantin’  to  see  yu’  yesterday,  Sargint.  Didn’t  find 
yu’  in,  so  he  come  around  to  my  place  before  he  went 
back.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Ellis  absently,  and  with  a  slight  trace 
of  weary  irritation  in  his  tones;  “  what’s  bitin’  that 
old  fool  now  —  was  he  full  ?  ” 

It  was  curiously  noticeable  that,  when  back  amidst 
the  habitues  and  surroundings  of  his  former  life  and 
calling,  how  naturally  he  reverted  to  the  terse,  un¬ 
grammatical  speech  of  the  range. 

Gallagher,  with  a  grin,  lit  his  pipe,  and  leaning 
back  in  the  chair  that  the  Sergeant  had  dragged  out 
for  him,  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  reflectively. 

”  Well,  he  weren’t  what  you’d  call  exactly  sober,” 
he  drawled.  “  It  was  the  same  old  business.  .  .  . 
Says  there’s  some  of  them  a  layin’  to  run  off  that 
bunch  o’  hawsses  o’  his.  Reckons  he’s  got  it  straight 
this  time.” 

“  He  always  has,”  responded  the  policeman,  spit¬ 
ting  with  contemptuous  remembrance.  “  I’m  just 
about  fed  up  with  his  picayune  happenings.  He 
makes  me  tired.  Time  and  again  he’s  got  me  a 
chasin’  over  to  his  place,  and  there’s  never  nothin’ 
doin’.  .  .  .  Just  some  gag  they’ve  bin  a  throwin’ 
into  him.” 

The  other  was  silent  for  a  space.  “  Mebbe,”  he 
acquiesced  musingly.  “  But  I  don’t  know,  Sargint 
.  .  .  he  seemed  more  worked  up  this  time’n  I  ever 
see  him.” 

Ellis  pondered  over  this  dilemma.  A  complaint 
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was  a  complaint,  and  anyhow,  no  one  could  ever  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  neglecting  his  duty. 

“See  here;  look,’’  he  said  presently.  “I’d  go 
on  over  and  see  what’s  worryin’  that  old  soor,  but 
fact  is,  I’m  stuck  for  a  hawss.  That  black  o’  mine 
went  lame  on  me  cornin’  home  last  night.  Picked 
up  a  nail.  He  won’t  be  fit  to  ride  for  three  or  four 
days.  Got  anythin’  in  yore  bunch  yu’  could  fix  me 
up  with  till  he  gets  sound  again,  Gallagher?  ” 

The  rancher  considered  a  moment  or  two  with  a 
grave,  inscrutable  face.  “  Let’s  see,’’  he  said 
thoughtfully,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitching  ever 
so  little.  “  I  guess,”  he  broke  out  finally.  “  Will 
yu’  come  on  over,  Sargint?  ” 

An  hour  later  Benton,  perched  on  the  top  rail  of 
Gallagher’s  horse  corral,  lazily  watched  that  worthy 
driving  in  his  band  of  horses  from  their  range  in 
a  neighboring  coulee  and,  slipping  down  on  their 
near  approach,  he  opened  the  gate  and  then  effaced 
himself  out  of  their  sight  carefully,  to  prevent  a 
possible  scare. 

Well  strung  out,  with  heads  up  and  manes  and 
tails  flying,  they  followed  their  leader,  a  powerfully- 
built,  buckskin  gelding.  It  was  an  old,  well-known 
trail  to  them  and,  presently,  with  customary  obedi¬ 
ence,  they  surged  through  the  opening  into  the  big 
main  corral,  where  they  stood  around,  a  playfully 
biting,  kicking  mass  of  horseflesh,  while  their  owner, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  dismounted  from  his  quiet  old 
cow-pony  and  hung  up  the  gate  behind  them.  Ellis, 
emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  climbed  up  beside 
him  on  the  fence,  and  together  the  two  men  gazed 
silently  awhile  at  the  animated  scene  below  them. 
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There  were  perhaps  about  thirty  head  all  told,  of 
different  grades,  ages,  and  colors,  from  the  heavy 
Percheron-bred  draught-horse  to  the  slender,  cat¬ 
like  cayuse. 

Benton,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  of  horse¬ 
flesh,  quickly  ran  them  over.  “  Pretty  mixed 
bunch,”  he  mumbled,  ungraciously. 

“  Well,  yu’  ain’t  buyin’  ’em,  Sargint,”  answered 
Gallagher,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  other’s  remark, 
and  a  silence  ensued  which  was  finally  broken  by 
Ellis  “  shooing  ”  at  a  big  Clyde-built  mare,  heavy 
in  foal,  that  was  hiding  another  horse  from  his  view. 
The  startled  animal  slowly  waddled  away,  disclosing 
the  aforementioned  buckskin,  which  had  somehow 
escaped  the  Sergeant’s  notice. 

He  quickly  appraised  its  points.  “  Eyah,”  he 
muttered;  “  now  that’s  some  horse!  ” 

And  indeed  his  approval  was  justified  for  it  was 
about  as  likely  a  looking  specimen  of  the  saddle- 
remount  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  with  the  short, 
strong  back,  long,  springy  fetlocks,  and  powerful 
quarters  that  denoted  speed  and  endurance  no  less 
than  an  easy  gait. 

“  That  sorrel  ain’t  a  bad  looker,  either,”  he  pur¬ 
sued.  “  Are  they  saddle-broke,  them  two?  ” 

“  Yep,”  said  Gallagher  shortly.  “  Yu’  kin  take 
yore  pick,  Sargint,  of  anythin’  that’s  in  here.” 

Benton,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  scrutinized 
the  two  horses  a  little  longer  and  then,  leisurely  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  ground,  slid  into  the  saddle  of  Gallagher’s 
waiting  horse. 

“  Guess  ril  have  to  borrow  yore  saddle  and 
bridle  a  space,  old-timer,  if  yu’  don’t  mind,”  he  re- 
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marked.  “  Lord,  but  yu’  must  be  split  to  the  chin. 
I’ll  have  to  take  these  stirrups  up  a  hole  or  two.” 

Quickly  unlacing  the  rawhide  thongs,  he  adjusted 
them  to  his  liking  and,  tying  the  horse’s  halter-shank 
to  the  corral,  unshipped  the  heavy  stock-saddle  and 
bridle,  depositing  them  on  the  ground  beside  the 
fence. 

The  rancher’s  high-heeled  Kansas  boots,  with  their 
huge-rowelled  Mexican  spurs,  next  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  silently  eyeing 
them  and  his  own  broad-welted,  flat-heeled  foot¬ 
wear. 

“  What  size  boots  d’yu’  wear,  Gallagher?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired,  with  a  mild  grin.  ”  Nines,  eh?  .  .  .  same 
as  me.  D’yu’  mind  changin’  ?  I’m  sure  on  the  bor¬ 
rowin’  stunt  all  right  this  trip,  but  them  stirrups  of 
yores  ain’t  none  too  wide  an’  I  don’t  much  fancy 
gettin’  ‘  hung  up.’  ” 

The  other  acquiesced  willingly  enough  and  the 
exchange  was  soon  effected.  Unstrapping  the  lariat 
from  off  the  saddle,  Benton  climbed  up  and  dropped 
Inside  the  corral,  the  horses  beginning  immediately  to 
circle  around  uneasily  at  his  approach,  raising  clouds 
of  dust. 

“  Which  ’un  yu’  goin’  to  take,  Sargint?  ”  inquired 
their  owner. 

“  Guess  I’ll  try  out  that  buckskin  first!  ”  Ellis  an¬ 
swered  laconically.  “  I  wanta  hold  him  and  that 
sorrel.  We’ll  let  the  others  drift.” 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  corral,  with  an  ease 
that  bespoke  long  practise,  he  slowly  shook  out  a 
workable  loop  and  began  to  adroitly  maneuver  the 
buckskin  to  the  rear  of  the  bunch.  But  the  latter, 
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scenting  danger,  and  being  apparently  an  old  hand 
at  the  game,  was  very  elusive,  diving  head-down  into 
the  ruck  always  at  the  psychological  moment.  Pa¬ 
tiently  watching  his  chance  as,  for  about  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time  the  buckskin’s  head  reappeared  amidst  the 
flying  manes,  the  Sergeant  carelessly,  with  a  curious 
overhand  flip,  swung  and  threw,  the  noose  dropping 
fairly  over  the  ears  and  nose. 

Tailing  onto  the  rope,  with  heels  digging  into  the 
soft  ground,  he  slid  for  a  few  yards,  then  suddenly 
detaching  the  animal  from  the  retreating  bunch  with 
a  powerful  hip-heave  he  brought  it  up  facing  him. 

Gallagher  watched  the  performance  with  a  lazy 
curiosity.  “  Knows  his  business  with  a  rope  all 
right,”  was  his  silent  comment. 

Once  caught,  as  Benton  coiled  in  the  slack,  hand 
over  hand,  the  buckskin  walked  meekly  up  to  his 
captor  like  one  who  knows  the  game  is  up,  and  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  patted.  Leaving  Gallagher  to 
hold  the  animal,  Ellis  proceeded  to  cut  the  sorrel 
into  a  small  inner  corral.  This  done,  he  opened 
the  gate  once  more,  and  with  a  wild  whirl  and  surge 
that  scattered  clouds  of  dust  the  late  occupants 
eagerly  streamed  out  on  the  run  back  to  their  range 
again. 

Carrying  the  blanket,  saddle,  and  bridle,  the  Ser¬ 
geant  entered  the  corral  and  cautiously  approach¬ 
ing  the  held  horse,  deftly  slipped  the  bit  between 
its  teeth  and  buckled  the  throat-lash  firmly,  then, 
drawing  off  the  lariat,  picked  up  the  blanket  and 
flopped  it  over  the  withers  with  a  smack.  The  sad¬ 
dle  next  followed  suit;  the  double  cinches,  although 
slapping  the  animal’s  belly  with  the  same  delib- 
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erate  roughness,  failed  to  produce  any  startling 
effect. 

“  Seems  gentle,”  Benton  muttered  aloud. 

“  Yep,”  assented  Gallagher,  in  a  toneless  voice. 
“  Better  take  th’  sorrel,  Sargint.” 

Ellis  glanced  up  sharply,  but  the  rancher’s  face 
was  set  like  an  ugly,  expressionless  mask,  and  he 
gleaned  nothing  there. 

Why?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Pitches  some,”  said  the  other  drily  and,  with 
calculating  inference,  “  the  sorrel,  he’s  gentle.  / 
kin  ride  him” 

Ellis  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was  hardly  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  a  greenhorn,  whom 
ignorance,  taunt,  or  bravado  will  often  provoke  into 
climbing  onto  a  bad  horse,  with  equally  bad  results, 
but  his  reputation  as  a  rider  was  at  stake,  for  he 
knew  Gallagher’s  tongue  was  prone  to  wag  at  times. 
The  latter’s  last  words  — “  The  sorrel,  he’s  gentle !  ” 
—  rankled  a  little,  and  his  decision  was  made  with 
an  unconscious  snort  of  contempt,  as  he  dragged  at 
the  latigo  straps  and  drew  the  cinches  taut. 

“  Pitches,  does  he?  ”  he  mumbled  to  bimself.  All 
right,  then !  He  would  show  Mr.  “  Dog-face  ” 
Gallagher  something.  And  bending  down  he  buc¬ 
kled  on  the  big,  straight-shanked,  Mexican  spurs. 
“  Gimme  yore  quirt,  Gallagher!  ” 

Crossing  the  split  reins  carefully  in  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  and  catching  the  cheek-strap  of  the 
bridle,  he  reached  out  his  right  and  guided  his  foot 
cautiously  into  the  stirrup,  eyeing  the  buckskin 
closely  the  while.  The  animal  stood  ominously 
quiet.  Grasping  the  horn  he  swung  lightly  and 
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warily  into  the  saddle  and  settled  his  feet  home. 
Still  no  movement  from  the  motionless  horse. 
Vaguely  uneasy,  he  clucked  and  gave  it  a  light  touch 
with  the  spurs.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  ears 
suddenly  flattened.  A  ripple  ran  along  the  black- 
striped  back  and  as,  with  a  hoarse,  grunting  scream 
the  buckskin  dropped  its  head  and  bucked  into  the 
air,  in  a  flash  Benton  realized  that  he  was  on  one 
of  the  worst  horses  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to 
tackle. 

“  Oh  —  o-ooh  —  he-e  —  s-ss  —  a-ah  !  ”  in  bitter 
bodily  anguish,  he  groaned,  as  again  and  again  the* 
horse  rocketed  and  propped,  stiff  and  hard  with 
terrible  impact,  and  with  a  jarring  side-shake  that 
seemed  to  shiver  his  very  soul.  The  blood  burst 
from  his  nose  and  mouth  under  the  constant  violent 
concussions  and  he  felt  deathly  sick.  Still  the  snap¬ 
ping,  whalebone-like  back  rose  and  descended,  “  sun¬ 
fishing  ”  in  midair  with  a  curious  upward  flirt  of  the 
rump  that  was  well-nigh  irresistible,  causing  the  Ser¬ 
geant’s  hand  to  swing  up  towards  the  horn  more  than 
once,  and  but  for  the  fact  of  Gallagher  watching, 
he  would  have  “  pulled  leather  ”  without  shame. 
“  Not  grain  fed.  .  .  .  Can’t  keep  this  up  much 
longer!  ”  he  gasped  to  himself.  And  shifting 
slightly  in  the  saddle  he  threw  all  his  dead  weight  on 
to  the  nigh  fore-leg.  It  was  an  old  trick  that  Ellis 
had  often  used  in  his  younger  and  more  elastic  days, 
and  by  degrees  he  became  conscious  between  the 
twisting,  jerking  leaps  of  the  bucking  fury  under 
him,  that  the  animal  was  weakening. 

Its  resistance  provoked  a  wild,  unreasoning  wave 
of  anger  to  surge  through  him,  driving  the  remnants 
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of  his  sick  faintness  before  it,  and  raising  his  hand 
he  quirted  and  raked  the  still  pitching  buckskin  with 
a  ferocity  that  finally  drove  it  to  a  sweating  stand¬ 
still. 

“  Go  to  it,  d — n  yu’ !  ”  he  yelled,  but  the  horse 
had  had  enough  and  only  broke  into  an  easy  trot 
around  the  corral.  Swinging  out  of  the  saddle,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  swaying,  dazed  from  the  terrific 
ordeal  he  had  undergone. 

To  him  came  Gallagher.  “Holy  doodle!”  ex¬ 
claimed  that  worthy,  with  a  sort  of  miserable  hearti¬ 
ness,  “  he  sure  went  after  yu’  some  I  ” 

The  policeman  did  not  answer,  but  breathing  in 
deep,  heavy  gasps,  and  streaming  with  perspiration, 
slowly  raised  his  head.  At  the  unmistakable  silent 
animosity  depicted  on  that  drawn,  bitter  face,  the 
rancher  changed  countenance  and  retreated  slightly 
v/ith  a  deprecating  gesture. 

“  Now  don’t  yu’  go  for  to  blame  me,  Sargint!  ” 
he  began.  “  —  ’member  I  warned  yu’  1  ” 

Ellis  looked  at  him  loweringly,  with  evil  irresolu- 
tion„  The  man  was  right.  He  reflected,  but  nothing 
makes  us  so  unforgiving  as  the  consciousness  of  bein^ 
in  the  wrong. 

“Warned  me?”  he  echoed,  with  a  mirthless 
laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  blowing  a  stream  of 
blood  from  his  nose.  “  Oh,  aye,  yu’  warned  me  all 
right  —  like  Paddy  warned  his  landlord  ”  .  .  .  ! 

Regaining  his  breath  somewhat,  he  resumed  with 
savage  ill-humor.  “  Yu’ve  an  ugly  mug,  Gallagher. 
...  If  I  thought  for  a  minute  yu’d  handed  me  this 
here  stick  of  dynamite  for  a  josh,  I’d  push  what’s 
meant  to  be  yore  face  right  in,  an’  don’t  yu’  forget 
it!” 
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The  other’s  dog-like  visage  contracted  with  a  grin 
and  he  emitted  a  short,  barking  laugh. 

“  Easy!  easy  there,  Sargintl  .  .  .  Now  don’t  yu’ 
start  for  to  get  mad  ’bout  it,”  he  chuckled.  ”  Never 
yu’  mind  my  mug.  I  ain’t  a  beauty,  I  know.  .  .  . 
But  handsome  is  that  handsome  does.  .  .  .  ’Mem¬ 
ber,  I’m  lendin’  yu’  a  horse.” 

At  the  remembrance  of  the  man’s  generosity,  and 
his  good-natured  response,  Benton’s  short-lived  fit 
of  bad  temper  quickly  evaporated,  and  he  felt  guilty 
and  ashamed  at  his  own  illogical  outburst. 

“  Gallagher,”  he  said  hoarsely,  spitting  out  a 
mouthful  of  blood  and  dust,  “  I  guess  I’m  in  wrong. 
...  I  take  it  all  back.” 

With  an  earnestness  that  there  was  no  mistaking, 
the  rancher  reached  out  his  hand. 

“  Sargint,”  he  said  solemnly,  “  shake.  Yu’re  a 
rider.”  And  in  the  warmth  of  that  grip  Ellis  be¬ 
came  vaguely  conscious  that  his  nerve  had  won  for 
him  a  friend. 

Good  fellowship  established  once  more,  Gallag¬ 
her’s  taciturnity  vanished  and  he  became  voluble  and 
communicative. 

“  Now,  see  here,  look;  I’ll  tell  yu’,  Sargint,”  he 
rambled  on.  ”  I  raised  that  hawss,  an’  I  know  him 
like  a  book.  There’s  only  two  men  ever  stayed  with 
him.  They’re  no-goods,  both  of  ’em,  but  they  kin 
ride.  Yu’  know  ’em,  too — ‘Short  an’  Dirty’s’ 
one,  an’  that  there  Jules  Le  Frambois  yu’ve  just  took 
dowm  for  rustlin’  Billy  Jacques’  stock,  t’other.  Jules 
—  he  got  piled  higher’n  a  kite,  first  crack  outer  th’ 
box,  but  he  stayed  with  him  th’  second  trip.  Wanst 
he  finds  a  feller  kin  ride  him  he  quits  pitchin’  right 
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away  with  that  feller  —  for  good.  Yu’  git  on  him 
now  an’  see  ’f  I  ain’t  right.” 

Ellis  did  so  and,  with  a  rough  slap  of  the  quirt 
and  a  thrust  of  the  spurs,  thumbing  the  horse’s  with¬ 
ers  and  fanning  its  ears  with  his  hat;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  make  the  buckskin  hump  again  were  fruit¬ 
less,  and  the  Sergeant,  as  he  felt  the  surge  of  the 
easy-gaited,  powerful  animal  under  him,  knew  that 
here  was  a  remount  that  could  be  depended  on  in  any 
emergency. 

“  What’d  I  tell  yu’?  ”  said  Gallagher,  as  Benton 
dismounted  and  off-saddled.  “  Nary  a  jump  —  an’ 
Short  an’  Dirty,  he  rode  him  for  three  months  —  an’ 
he  says  he’s  good  on  th’  rope  an’ll  stand  wherever 
his  lines  is  dropped.  Now  yu’  take  him  and  ride 
him  as  long  as  yu’  want,  Sargint.  ...  I  guess  there 
ain’t  nobody  else  around  here  as  is  anxious,”  he 
added,  grinning.  “  What’s  his  name?  Why,  I  calls 
him  ‘  Shakem.’  He’s  sure  shook  a  few  of  ’em,  too. 
I  didn’t  aim  to  get  yu’  hurt  none,  but  some  of  th’ 
boys  had  it  that  yu’  used  to  bust  for  th’  ‘  Turkey- 
Track,’  an’,  well,  I  kinder  own  I  was  a  bit  minded 
to  see  if  yu’  shaped  like  it,”  he  ended  whimsically. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  for  a  moment  illuminated 
Benton’s  blood-stained,  tired  face  as,  lighting  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  he  retrieved  his  own  boots  and  prepared  to 
lead  his  borrowed  mount  away. 

“  An’  are  yu’  satisfied?  ”  he  queried  wearily. 

“  Aye,”  answered  the  rancher,  with  fervent  con¬ 
viction.  “  I  sure  am  that.  Yes,  I’ll  ride  on  over 
an’  fix  up  that  black  o’  yores  If  yu’re  away  th’  night. 
So  long,  Sargint.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


"'Oh,  sheriff  an’  ranger  both  ’wished,  me  luck, 

Yu’  bet!  when  1  jumped  th’  Line  last  Fall  — 

Yep!  .  .  .  Kind  that  a  hog  gets  when  he’s  stuck, 

For  I’d  cerfnly  made  them  cattle-men  bawl. 

Them  fellers  has  cause  to  love  me  as  much 
As  they  do  a  wolf,  or  a  sneakin’  f’iute ; 

But  wouldn’t  this  jar  yu’ — ‘  getiin’  in  Dutch  ’ 

With  th’  Mounted  Police,  thru’  a  mangy  coyote?” 

THE  rustler’s  LAMENT 

After  giving  the  buckskin  a  light  feed  of 
grain  and  attending  to  Johnny’s  hoof  care¬ 
fully,  Ellis  despatched  an  early  lunch,  sad¬ 
dled  up  Shakem,  and  struck  out  for  Tucker’s  ranch, 
which  was  about  eight  miles  distant.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  and,  feeling  fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  morning’s  shake-up,  he  rode  slowly  on 
through  the  golden  haze  with  that  ease  and  content¬ 
ment  that  comes  to  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
earned  it,  and  has  sound  health  and  a  good  horse 
under  him. 

I  Three  miles  or  so  beyond  Gallagher’s  the  trail 
veered  slightly  west,  then  south,  skirting  the  dense 
brush  and  timbered  slopes  of  the  foot-hills.  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  patch  of  poplar  that  fringed  the  base  of 
a  small  butte  around  which  his  trail  led,  a  moving 
object  suddenly  appeared  above  him,  sharply  de¬ 
fined  against  the  sky-line.  Glancing  up  quickly  he 
instantly  recognized  the  tawny-gray,  dog-like  form 
of  a  coyote.  Benton,  in  common  with  most  range 
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men,  loathed  the  slinking,  carrion-fed  brutes  and 
always  shot  them  down  remorselessly  whenever  op¬ 
portunity  offered.  Averting  his  gaze  and  still  keep¬ 
ing  steadily  on  his  way  to  deceive  the  wary  animal, 
he  cautiously  lifted  the  flap  of  his  holster  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  quick  whirl  and  snap-shot. 
With  shortened  lines,  he  was  just  about  to  execute 
this  maneuver  when  something  strange  and  unfa¬ 
miliar  in  the  actions  of  his  intended  victim  suddenly 
caused  him  to  hal^,  paralyzed  with  open-mouthed 
curiosity  and  astonishment. 

Apparently,  for  the  moment,  completely  heedless 
of  the  close  proximity  of  its  mortal  enemy,  Man,  it 
was  pawing  violently  at  its  snout,  and  to  the  Ser¬ 
geant’s  ears  came  the  unmistakable  sounds  of  chok¬ 
ing  and  vomiting.  Gripping  the  Colt’s  .45,  Ellis’s 
hand  flashed  up,  but  the  shell  was  never  discharged. 
For  just  then  came  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  shot 
from  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  butte,  and 
the  coyote,  with  a  bullet  through  its  head,  tumbled 
and  slid,  jerking  in  its  death-struggle  almost  to  the 
horse’s  feet. 

With  a  startled  exclamation  at  the  unexpected 
occurrence  and,  wrenching  his  steed  around  as  it 
shyed  instinctively  away,  Benton  swung  out  of  the 
saddle  and  turned  wonderingly  to  examine  that  still 
twitching  body.  A  peculiar  something  —  evidently 
the  cause  of  its  previous  choking  motions  —  was  pro¬ 
truding  from  its  mouth  and,  prying  open  the 
clenched,  blood-dripping  paws,  Ellis  tugged  it  out 
from  away  back  in  the  throat,  down  which  it  had 
apparently  resisted  being  swallowed.  Wiping  the 
slimy  object  on  the  grass,  be  spread  it  open.  His 
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eyes  dilated  strangely  with  instant  recognition,  and 
a  savage  oath  burst  from  him.  It  was  the  brand 
cut  out  of  the  hide  of  a  freshly  killed  steer. 

With  lightning-like  intuition  and  a  quick,  appre¬ 
hensive,  upward  glance,  the  Sergeant  crumpled  up 
the  clammy,  half-chewed  flap  of  skin,  jammed  it  up 
under  his  stable-jacket  and,  jumping  for  the  buck¬ 
skin,  wheeled  and  dashed  into  the  shelter  of  the  bush. 
Breathing  rapidly  with  excitement,  he  dismounted 
and,  lying  on  his  stomach,  dragged  himself  cau¬ 
tiously  forward  until  he  could  discern  the  dead 
coyote. 

His  rapid  movements  had  been  only  just  in  time. 
For,  as  he  peered  from  his  hiding  place,  another 
object  silhouetted  itself  against  the  sky-line.  A  man, 
this  time,  wearing  white-goatskin  chaps,  and  in  the 
short,  powerful  body,  red  hair,  and  prognathous  jaw, 
the  policeman  discerned  the  all-familiar  figure  and 
lineaments  of  one  —  William  Butlin  —  generally 
known  in  the  district  by  the  soubriquet  of  “  Short 
and  Dirty,”  or  “  Shorty.” 

He  was  coatless,  and  his  bare,  brawny  arms  were 
blood-stained  up  to  the  elbows  as,  clutching  a  rifle 
in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other,  he  slowly  de¬ 
scended  the  incline  and  inspected  the  result  of  his 
marksmanship.  Being  summer,  it  was  a  poor  skin 
and  mangy  so,  with  a  muttered  oath  and  a  con¬ 
temptuous  kick,  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  up 
the  butte,  with  bent  head  scrutinizing  the  ground 
carefully  around  for  something  as  he  did  so. 

With  a  grim  chuckle,  the  Sergeant  watched  him 
disappear  from  view  and,  after  waiting  a  moment 
or  two,  quietly  raised  himself  and  slid  out  of  his 
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place  of  concealment.  Climbing  noiselessly  until  he 
reached  the  brow  of  the  incline,  he  dropped  prone 
and,  removing  his  hat,  looked  warily  down.  He 
found  himself  looking  down  a  narrow  draw,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  alder,  willow-scrub, 
and  cottonwood  clumps  —  a  huge  specimen  of  the 
latter  rising  from  amongst  its  fellows  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  draw.  There,  at  the  bottom,  not  fifty 
yards  distant,  Benton  beheld  Mr.  Short  and  Dirty 
busily  engaged  In  stripping  the  hide  from  the  bloody 
carcass  of  a  newly  butchered  steer. 

He  had  chosen  an  Ideal  spot  for  his  nefarious 
work,  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  draw  render¬ 
ing  him  completely  Immune  from  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  hot  rays  of  the  overhead  sun  beat  down 
on  the  sprawled,  glistening,  pink  and  yellow  mon¬ 
strosity  that  his  knife  was  rapidly  laying  bare.  His 
rifle  lay  on  the  ground,  well  out  of  his  reach,  near 
his  horse,  a  chunky,  well-put-up  white  animal  and, 
with  back  turned  to  the  fierce  scrutiny  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Law  that  followed  his  every  move¬ 
ment,  he  bent  over  his  work  with  nervous  haste, 
skinning  with  long  sweeps  of  his  knife  and  glancing 
furtively  around  him  from  time  to  time. 

With  a  stealthy  movement  Ellis  arose,  stood  up¬ 
right,  and  walked  noiselessly  down  to  the  impromptu 
barbecue. 

“  Oh,  Shorty!  ”  he  called. 

At  the  policeman’s  voice  the  man  started  violently 
and,  wheeling  like  a  flash,  knife  In  hand,  faced  him 
with  open-mouthed  amazement,  fear,  guilt,  cunning, 
and  desperation  flitting  In  turn  over  his  rugged,  evil 
face.  With  carelessly-held  revolver  the  Sergeant 
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watched  him  intently  with  glittering  eyes,  his  atti¬ 
tude  suggestive  of  a  snake  about  to  strike. 

“  Pitch  up !  ”  he  rapped  out  harshly. 

The  other  made  no  move  but  a  terrible  spasm 
of  murderous  indecision  momentarily  convulsed 
his  face,  which  ingered  the  policeman  beyond 
expression. 

“Pronto!  ”  he  roared  explosively,  with  a  shock¬ 
ing  blasphemy  and  a  forward  jump  of  his  gun  that 
sent  Shorty’s  arms  aloft  with  a  galvanic  jerk,  the 
knife  dropping  to  the  ground. 

Silently  Benton  surveyed  him  awhile,  a  deadly, 
menacing  light  like  green  fire  flaming  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  and  the  muscles  under  the  livid  scar  on  his 
cheek  twitching. 

“  Yu’  look  at  me  like  that  agin,”  he  drawled  slowly 
and  distinctly,  “  an’  I’ll  blow  a  hole  thru’  yore  guts. 
Three  paces  forward,  march!  —  halt! — ’bout 
turn!  ” 

The  movements  were  executed  with  a  precise  obe¬ 
dience  that  drew  forth  a  sneer  from  the  observant 
sergeant. 

“Huh!  an  old  bird,  eh?”  he  gibed.  “Always 
thought  yu’  were,  from  th’  cut  of  yore  mug.  I  guess 
th’  ‘  Pen  ’  shore  went  into  mourning  th’  day  yu’ 
worked  yore  ticket.  There’s  a  lump  on  yore  hip 
I  don’t  like,”  he  continued  sharply.  “Here!  Let’s 
go  thru’  yu’ !  ” 

He  deftly  extracted  a  revolver,  glanced  at  it 
quickly,  and  then  transferred  it  to  his  own  pocket. 

“Packin’  a  Colt’s  automatic  around,  eh?”  he 
snarled.  “  That’s  another  charge  I’ll  soak  into  yu’ 

’ —  carryin’  concealed  weapons.” 
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His  swiftly  working  brain  had,  meantime,  evolved 
a  definite  scheme  of  action  that  he  felt  the  circum¬ 
stances  required.  Never  for  a  moment  underrating 
the  notoriously  desperate  character  of  his  captive, 
he  was  taking  no  chances,  and  purposely  kept  that 
individual  under  the  tense  influence  of  his  powerful 
will,  giving  him  no  opportunity  to  collect  his  crafty 
wits. 

“  Quick,  now,  my  lad !  ”  he  broke  out  in  a  fierce 
undertone,  seizing  the  other’s  shirt  collar  and  push¬ 
ing  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  into  his  back;  “  step 
out  to  that  big  cottonwood  down  there  —  keep  yore 
wings  up.  Make  one  break  an’  this’ll  go  off!  ” 

Bursting  with  helpless.  Impotent  rage,  the  cowed 
and  bewildered  man  was  roughly  thrust  forward  to 
the  indicated  spot.  Arriving  there,  Ellis  jerked  out 
his  handcuffs,  opening  these  carefully  so  that  he 
would  be  able  to  manipulate  them  with  one  hand. 

“  Shove  out  yore  mitts  on  each  side  of  this  stick!  ” 
came  his  sharp  command. 

Shorty  blinked  at  him  with  feigned  stupidity  out 
of  veiled,  bloodshot  eyes. 

“Quick!”  snapped  the  Sergeant,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  fury  at  the  other’s  irresolution.  “  Quick, 
yu’  sorrel-topped  skunk,  or  I’ll  kill  yu’ !  ” 

Sullenly  the  gory  arms  were  clasped  around  the 
tree  and  the  handcuffs  clicked  home.  His  man  se¬ 
cure,  the  policeman  turned  swiftly. 

“  A dios,  Shorty,”  he  said,  with  grim  levity.  “  I’m 
just  takin’  a  little  paseiir  now.  I’ll  be  back  before 
the  coyotes  get  yu’.” 

The  rustler  gazed  after  his  retreating  form  with 
evil  wonder.  So  far  he  had  uttered  no  sound,  but 
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now  his  lips  framed  themselves  for  speech.  Some¬ 
thing  causing  him  to  change  his  mind,  however,  he 
only  spat  viciously  and  resolutely  held  his  peace. 

An  hour  passed.  A  slow  one,  too,  for  the  shac¬ 
kled  man.  Shifting  wearily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  he  eventually  sat  down,  shoving  out  a  leg  on 
either  side  of  the  cottonwood,  his  arms,  of  necessity, 
hugging  the  butt.  The  sound  of  voices  presently 
smote  his  ear,  not  unpleasantly  either,  for  by  this 
time  he  was  beyond  caring  for  what  happened  to 
him  so  long  as  he  was  released  from  his  cramped, 
ludicrous  position.  Soon  two  riders  hove  into  view 
at  the  entrance  to  the  draw,  and  in  them  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  captor,  and  —  Gallagher. 

The  sight  of  the  latter  vaguely  disturbed  his 
warped  conscience.  Gallagher  had  always  been  de¬ 
cent  to  him,  he  reflected.  Had  once  even  lent  him 
money.  How  could  the  policeman  know  it  was 
Gallagher’s  steer?  He  couldn’t,  he  argued  to  him¬ 
self.  They  Avere  just  trying  to  put  some  bluff  over 
him.  And  the  conviction  that  he  still  held  a  trump 
card  hardened  his  heart. 

Pulling  up  at  the  dead  steer,  they  dismounted 
and,  leaving  Gallagher  examining  the  carcass,  Ellis 
walked  on  down  the  draw  and  released  his  prisoner, 
snapping  the  handcuff  back  on  the  wrist  again. 

“  Get  yu’  over  to  th’  beef  an’  set  down,”  he  ground 
out  curtly. 

The  rancher  looked  up  at  their  approach. 
“  Howdy,  Shorty,”  he  said  quietly,  with  a  grim  nod, 
which  salute  the  other  returned  sullenly,  with  a 
brazen  stare,  sitting  down  resignedly,  with  his 
manacled  hands  clasping  his  knees.  Benton,  roll- 
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ing  a  cigarette,  looked  interrogatively  at  Gallagher, 

“  Well,”  he  queried. 

“  Shore  looks  like  one  o’  mine,”  answered  that 
worthy;  “  but  — ” 

His  speech  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  rus- 
der.  Throughout  his  capture  he  had  remained  as 
mute  as  a  trapped  wolf.  Now  he  broke  in  with: 

I  “  Yes,  but  yu’  cain’t  swear  it’s  yores.”  And  the 
sneering  taunt  conveyed  a  meaning  that  was  not  lost 
on  his  listeners. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Sergeant  scanned  the 
faces  of  the  two  men,  a  lazy,  tolerant  smile  playing 
over  his  hard  features  as  he  fumbled  inside  the 
breast  of  his  stable-jacket. 

“Oh,  he  cain’t,  cain’t  he?”  he  drawled  mock¬ 
ingly.  “  No,  but  /  can,  my  strav/berry  blonde. 
Here’s  a  letter  for  yu’,  Gallagher,”  he  continued, 
grinning.  “  Reckon  I’ll  let  Shorty  read  it  first, 
though.”  And,  unfolding  the  flap  of  hide,  he  care¬ 
lessly  held  it  up  for  that  gentleman’s  inspection. 

With  starting  eyes  and  a  ghastly  imprecation  the 
prisoner  gazed  at  the  missing  link,  fear,  anger,  and 
astonishment  flitting  in  turn  over  his  evil  visage. 

“  Why,  why — ”  he  stuttered. 

“  Yes,  why  — ”  Ellis  finished  for  him  sarcastically. 
**  Why  do  yu’  aim  to  start  in  chokin’  poor  coyotes 
to  death  with  other  people’s  brands?  ” 

He  handed  the  sticky  piece  of  evidence  over  to 
Gallagher.  “  Double  H.F.,”  he  said.  “  That’s 
yore  brand  all  right,  ain’t  it,  old-timer?  ” 

The  rancher  nodded  wonderingly. 

“  Yu’ll  find  it  fits  into  th’  cut-out  all  hunkadory,” 
the  Sergeant  added. 
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“Satisfied?”  he  queried  presently.  “All  right, 
then.”  And,  in  the  set  formula  that  the  Law  pre¬ 
scribes,  he  proceeded  to  formally  charge  and  warn 
his  prisoner.  This  duty  ended,  he  sank  down  with 
a  lazy  yawn  and,  rolling  a  fresh  cigarette,  tossed  it 
good-naturedly  over  to  the  captive,  with  a  match 
along. 

“  Have  a  smoke.  Shorty,”  he  observed,  with  an 
indolent,  meaning  smile.  “  I  guess  yu’  shore  needs 
one.” 

The  three  men  smoked  meditatively  awhile,  amid 
a  silence  that  was  eventually  broken  by  Gallagher. 

“  Playin’  it  up  kinder  mean  on  me,  ain’t  yu’ 
Shorty?  ”  he  remarked  bitterly.  “  I  reckon  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  treated  yu’  white.” 

The  shackled  man,  with  sullen,  averted  eyes,  gave 
a  hopeless  shrug. 

“  Didn’t  aim  to  put  it  over  on  yu’  in  particular, 
Barney,”  he  mumbled  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  was  just 
a  ridin’  past  here,  casual  like,  lookin’  for  some 
horses,  when  I  see  this  steer  a  tryin’  to  catch  up  to 
th’  bunch  with  a  broken  leg.  I  kin  pay  yu’  for  it,” 
he  added  defiantly.  “  An’  if  yu’ — ” 

“  Payin’  don’t  go  on  a  job  like  this,”  interjected 
the  Sergeant  sharply.  “  Even  if  Barney  was  willin’. 

.  .  .  Case  is  out  of  his  hands.  Besides,  if  yu’  can 
afford  to  pay  for  beef  yu’  ain’t  obliged  to  rustle  it. 

“  Broken  leg,”  he  continued,  with  an  incredulous 
grin.  “  Yes,  an’  I  guess  it  ain’t  hard  to  figure  what 
broke  it.  I’ve  seen  th’  way  yu’  rope  an’  throw  — 
lots  of  times.  Casual!  What?  Oh,  mighty 
bloody  casual!  A  skinnin’  knife.  A  block  an’  tac¬ 
kle  an’  a  butcher’s  cleaver  in  a  gunny-sack  an’  that 
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big  cottonwood  to  sling  th’  beef  up  to  out  o’  reach 
of  th’  coyotes  till  yu’  could  come  around  with  a 
wagon  an’  team  for  it  after  dark.  What?  Casual, 
eh?  .  .  .  well,  I  should  smile.” 

A  lull  followed  this  sally.  Presently  Shorty  raised 
his  head. 

“  My  shootin’  at  that  there  coyote,  it  was,  I  guess, 
as  fetched  yu’?”  he  inquired  gloomily.  “I  was 
down  at  th’  creek,  gettin’  a  drink,  an’  when  I  was 
cornin’  back  I  see  him  with  somethin’  in  his  mouth.” 

Ellis  nodded  and  blew  out  a  smoke  ring  with 
dreamy  reflection. 

“  Aye,  that  an’  other  things,”  he  drawled,  slowly. 
“  ’Member  makin’  that  crack  about  a  certain  red- 
coated,  yaller-laigged  stiff  whose  goat  yu’  was  a  goin’ 
to  get,  like  th’  feller’s  before  him?  ...  A  little  bit 
—  not  much  —  I  don’t  think.  Yu’  ain’t  got  no  Cor¬ 
poral  Williamson  here.  I’ve  been  a-layin’  for  yu’ 
ever  since,  an’  now  I  reckon  it’s  yu’  for  th’  goat.” 

Gallagher,  listening  amusedly,  uttered  his  low, 
barking  laugh. 

“Goat!”  he  chuckled  softly.  “Goat!”  The 
expression  seemed  to  tickle  his  imagination  greatly. 
“Don’t  often  get  it  put  over  yu’,  Sargint,  I’ll  gamble.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Benton  lazily.  “  Do 
sometimes.”  He  wriggled  into  a  more  comfortable 
position.  “  Talkin’  o’  goats,”  he  continued,  with  a 
dreamy  smile  of  reflection,  “  just  for  th’  sake  of  a 
yarn  I’ll  give  myself  away. 

“  It  was  two  winters  back  —  when  I  was  stationed 
at  Goddard,”  he  began.  “  I  caught  a  feller  there 
fixin’  up  another  man’s  calf —  all  same  Shorty,  here. 
I  got  th’  owner  to  identify  th’  hide  an’  locked  th’ 
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feller  up.  Inspector  Purvis  happened  to  be  down 
that  day  inspectin’  detachments,  so  I  rustled  up  an¬ 
other  J.P.  and  got  them  to  commit  this  gink.  I 
mind  his  wife  came  to  see  him  that  night,  an’  kinder 
out  of  respect  for  her  feelin’s  I  kept  out  o’  bearin’ 
while  they  chewed  th’  rag.  Next  evenin’ — I  had  a 
case  on  durin’  th’  day  —  I  drives  to  th’  station  with 
him  to  catch  th’  eight-thirty  East-bound,  usin’  a 
wagon  an’  team  I’d  borrowed.  We  had  to  pass  his 
place  on  th’  way,  an’  he  says  to  me,  kinder  simple 
like:  ‘Corporal,’ — I  was  a  corporal  then  ^ — ‘I’ll 
most-like  be  awaitin’  trial  some  time  an’  I’ll  be 
wantin’  some  clothes.  I  fixed  it  up  with  th’  woman 
last  night  to  have  ’em  ready  when  we  come  past. 
D’yu’  mind  stoppin’  ?  ’  ‘  All  right,’  I  says,  never 

suspiclonin’  nothin’,  for  he  seemed  a  sorter  homely, 
foolish  kind  o’  ‘  mossback.’  Sure  enough,  when  we 
comes  opposite  his  place,  out  comes  his  wife  with  a 
big,  fat  gunny-sack.  Puts  it  In  th’  wagon.  Cries, 
an’  kisses  him,  an’  says  ‘  good-by.’  It  was  a  bitter 
cold  night,  I  mind,  an’  I  had  my  fur  coat  collar 
turned  up  high  ’round  my  face,  an’  my  cap  pulled 
down.  Presently,  when  we  was  about  half  ways 
there,  he  starts  in  to  groan  an’  shiver  up  against  me. 
‘What’s  up?’  I  says.  ‘Cramps,’  says  he,  still 
groanin’.  ‘  Gosh,  but  I’ve  got  ’em  bad.’  There 
was  some  straw  in  th’  bottom  of  th’  wagon,  an’ 
thinkin’  it  might  ease  him  some  If  he  lay  down  a  bit, 
I  helped  him  over  th’  seat  into  th’  box,  an’  he  lay 
down  amongst  th’  straw,  with  his  gunny-sack  for  a 
pillow — mine,  with  th’  calfskin  exhibit  in  It,  along¬ 
side  me  on  th’  off-side  of  th’  seat.  Havin’  cuffs  an’ 
leg-shackles  on  him  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  be  fool 
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enough  to  make  any  kind  of  a  breakaway,  especially 
as  he  really  seemed  sick,  so  I  didn’t  watch  him  par¬ 
ticularly  close,  an’  we  jogged  along  through  th’  dark. 
He  still  seemed  pretty  bad  when  we  made  th’  sta¬ 
tion,  so  I  got  him  a  slug  of  whiskey  an’  we  boarded 
th’  train.  I  handed  him  over  at  the  guardroom, 
when  we  got  into  th’  Post  —  locked  up  my  gunny- 
sack,  an’  beat  it  back  on  th’  West-bound  that  was  late 
that  night.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  around  th’  Post  next 
day  for  fear  Mickey,  th’  S.M.,  might  keep  me  in  for 
duty.  Well,  the  case  came  up  about  three  months 
later  at  th’  Supreme  Court. 

“  Mr.  Man  hires  him  a  lawyer  an’  pleads  ‘  not 
guilty,’  as  bold  as  brass.  As  I  figured  I  had  th’  case 
all  hunkadory  I  only  had  one  wdtness  —  th’  owner 
of  th’  calf.  I  goes  into  the  box  an’  gives  my  evi¬ 
dence  an’  pulls  out  th’  hide  exhibit  to  identify.  A 
red  an’  white  one  Pd  put  in  an’  a  red  an’  white  one 
I  pulls  out,  but  I  well-nigh  had  a  fit  when  I  saw  th’ 
brand  on  it.  It  was  th’  prisoner’s  own.  I  looked 
like  a  proper  fool,  I  guess,  with  th’  mossback  an’  his 
‘  mouthpiece  ’  both  givin’  me  th’  ‘  ha,  ha.’  Luckily 
fo  r  me,  I-nspector  Purvis  happened  to  be  in  court  an’ 
of  course  his  statement  that  everything  had  been  in 
order  at  th’  preliminary  trial  when  he  committed  th’ 
man  was  accepted  by  the  judge,  an’  after  a  hard 
fight  with  th’  defending  counsel  —  who,  of  course, 
wanted  to  proceed  right  then  an’  there  —  we  got  th’ 
case  set  over,  an’  started  in  to  investigate.  ’Twasn’t 
much  use,  though.  They  —  th’  prisoner,  his  wnfe,. 
an’  th’  lawyer  —  put  it  all  over  us  —  easy.  Yes,. 
sir,  they  had  th’  bulge  on  us,  all  right,  an’  they  knew 
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it.  Case  was  dismissed  at  its  second  hearing  through 
lack  of  evidence  —  th’  judge  intimating,  however, 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  there’d  been  some  funny 
work  somewhere,  though,  under  th’  circumstances  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  give  th’  prisoner  th’  bene¬ 
fit  of  th’  doubt.  Th’  O.C.,  Purvis,  an’  th’  lawyer, 
well-nigh  crucified  me  with  their  remarks.  Been 
mighty  careful  ever  since,  yu’  bet ! 

“  A  constable  named  Mason  nailed  him  later, 
though,  for  stealing  a  horse.  He  had  him  dead  to 
rights  an’  made  a  better  job  of  things  than  me. 
My  ‘  rube  ’  got  three  years.  I  had  charge  of  th’ 
escort  when  we  took  him,  along  with  some  others, 
up  to  th’  ‘  Pen.’  It  was  then  that  he  told  me  the 
whole  business.  He’d  fixed  it  up  with  his  wife  th’ 
night  she  come  to  see  him  in  th’  cells.  When  she 
came  out  with  that  gunny-sack,  she’d  put  one  of  their 
own  calf-hides  in  on  top  of  his  clothes.  That’s  what 
made  th’  sack  look  so  big.  How  in  h — 1  he  ever 
managed  to  snake  my  sack  from  alongside  me  on 
th’  seat  —  without  me  feelin’  him  —  swop  them 
two  hides,  an’  then  put  it  back  again,  was  a  corker, 
but  he  managed  it,  somehow,  an’  dropped  th’  real 
’un  on  th’  trail,  where  his  wife,  followin’  us  up  in  th’ 
dark  on  a  saddle-horse,  snaffled  it  an’  took  it  home 
in  quick  shape  an’  burnt  it.” 

This  story,  delivered  with  the  Sergeant’s  charac¬ 
teristic  humorous,  arrogant  abruptness,  caused  his 
listeners  —  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  its  telling  —  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  curious  anecdote  for  a  man  to  re¬ 
late  of  himself,  especially  in  the  midst  of  the  some- 
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what  grim  situation  under  which  they  were  met,  but 
it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  Benton’s  strange,  com¬ 
plex  character. 

The  three  men  lay  silent  awhile  after  this,  each 
busy  with  his  own  reflections.  Presently  Gal¬ 
lagher,  who  was  gazing  absently  at  the  scar  on  the 
policeman’s  cheek,  said  quietly: 

“  It  was  yu’  killed  *  Slim  ’  Cashed,  over  to  Pitman, 
wasn’t  it,  Sargint?  ” 

At  the  question  the  lazy  good  humor  died  out  of 
Benton’s  face  strangely.  Bleak  and  inscrutable  be¬ 
came  his  expression  on  the  instant  —  lowering  and 
sinister.  H  is  far-away,  ruthless  eyes  began  to  glow 
with  their  peculiar  baleful  light.  It  was  the  sun  sud¬ 
denly  enveloped  by  a  storm-cloud. 

“  Aye,”  he  said  darkly,  and  a  long  pause  ensued. 
“  It  was  me  or  him,”  he  went  on,  in  a  cold,  even, 
passionless  voice.  “  An’  my  way  o’  thinkin’  an’ 
actin’  at  such  show-downs  is  th’  same,  I  reckon,  as 
old  Israel  Hands’ —  a  certain  gentleman  o’  fortune 
in  a  book  I  guess  yu’ve  never  read,  Barney.  .  .  . 
‘Him  as  strikes  first  is  my  fancy;  dead  men  don’t 
bite;  them’s  my  views  —  amen,  so  be  it.’  .  .  .  He 
had  his  chance,  anyway,  an’  he  left  me  his  card, 
which  I’ll  pack  to  my  grave,”  he  ended  significantly, 
touching  the  scar. 

The  flies  began  to  buzz  around  the  carcass  and 
the  steady  “  munch,  munch  ”  of  the  feeding  horses 
sounded  in  their  ears,  whilst  the  sun,  blazing  hotly 
down  upon  them  without  the  mercy  of  a  cooling 
breeze,  sent  up  little  shimmering  heat-waves  from 
the  sagebrush-dotted  parched  ground.  Shorty  pres¬ 
ently  found  his  voice  again. 
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“  Sargint,”  he  began,  with  a  certain  surly  respect 
that  it  was  noticeable  had  hitherto  been  omitted, 
“  d’yu’  mind  me  askin’  yu’  a  question?  ” 

Ellis  glanced  at  him  indifferently,  his  deep-set 
gray  eyes  wide  with  their  peculiar,  aggressive  blank 
stare. 

'  “  Go  ahead  —  what  is  it?  ”  he  said. 

Shorty  licked  his  dry  lips.  “  Was  it  Jules  le 
Frambois  as  told  yu’  ’bout — ?” 

“  No,”  interrupted  Ellis  irritably.  “  Jules  told 
me  nothin’,  an’  I  asked  him  nothin’ ;  an’  what’s  more, 
Ed  see  yu’  an’  him  ten  fathoms  deep  in  h — 1  before 
Ed  suck  up  any  of  yu’  Ghost  River  crooks’  cursed 
lies.” 

“Were  it  George  Fisk,  then  —  or  Scotty  Rob¬ 
bins?  ”  the  other  pursued. 

A  puzzling,  suspicious  thought  suddenly  flashed 
into  the  policeman’s  alert  brain  at  the  man’s  per¬ 
sistence,  and  instantly  his  face  became  an  inscrutable 
mask. 

“  Now  yu’re  talkin’,”  he  answered  meaningly. 

His  words  produced  a  horrible  change  in  the 
weather-beaten,  sinister  countenance  of  his  prisoner. 

“  By - ,  I  was  a-thinkin’  so.  .  .  .  Right  from 

th’  fust  crack,”  he  said  spitefully,  with  an  oath. 
“  An’  now  Ell  tell  yiC  somethin’  that  ain’t  no  lie. 
Them  two  same  fellers  has  it  fixed  to  annex  old  Bob- 
Tucker’s  bunch  o’  hawsses  —  tomorrer  night.  I 
was  a-goin’  to  give  ’em  a  hand,  too,”  he  continued 
defiantly,  with  reckless  abandon.  “  They  figures  on 
takin’  ’em  up  to  a  place  they  knows  of  in  th’  bush  — 
up  Ghost  River  way  —  for  a  spell,  till  things  quietens 
down  a  bit,  I  guess;  then  they’ll  drive  ’em  South,  to 
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Paralee  Junction,  an’  try  an’  ship  ’em  East  from 
there.  George  Fisk  an’  me  had  a  sorter  diff’runce 
’bout  whackin’  up.  He  says  to  me:  ‘Take  it,  or 
leave  it!  ’ — them  were  his  words — ‘  Me  an’  Scotty 
ain’t  exactly  pertic’lar  whether  yu’  stays  in  th’  fam¬ 
ily  or  not,’  he  says.” 

He  paused  for  breath.  Ellis  shot  a  warning 
glance  that  spoke  volumes  to  Gallagher  who,  with 
open-mouthed  curiosity,  was  listening  eagerly  to  this 
amazing  recital. 

“  Well,  yu’  see  they’ve  double-crossed  yu’,  amigo,” 
he  said,  with  a  calm,  convincing  composure  that  left 
no  further  doubt  in  his  prisoner’s  mind. 

“  Just  a  frame-up,”  he  continued.  “  Why,  them 
fellers  has  good  steady  jobs  punchin’  for  th’  Whar- 
nock  Cattle  Company,  which  they  ain’t  got  no  inten¬ 
tion  o’  leavin’  for  to  run  off  anybody’s  hawsses. 
They  ain’t  exactly  stuck  on  yu’  so,  naturally,  they 
figured  this  was  th’  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  yu’.” 

Shorty  spat  vindictively,  and  his  pale,  lynx-like, 
merciless  eyes  glowed  as,  with  horrible  blasphemies 
and  threats,  he  broke  out,  reviling  the  two  alleged 
informers. 

“Frame-up!”  he  snarled.  “Yes!  ...  on  me 
an’  yu’.  Why,  this  very  beef  here  was  for  ’em,  while 
they  was  up  cached  in  the  bush.  Feller  was  a-goin’ 
to  foller  ’em  up  with  it  in  a  wagon.  I  won’t  be  th’ 
only  one  to  get  double-crossed,  as  yu’ll  find.  Yu’ll 
be  gettin’  one  o’  th’  worst  falls  yu’  ever  got  in  yore 
natural  if  yu’  turn  this  whisper  o’  mine  down  now. 
Well,  Fve  told  yu’,  anyways.”  And,  spent  with  his 
rage,  he  lay  back  like  a  man  weary  of  life. 
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The  practical  Gallagher  glanced  up  at  the  slowly 
descending  sun  and  leapt  to  his  feet. 

“  Time’s  gettin’  on,”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  figure  on 
losin’  that  beef,  anyways.  .  .  .  It’s  a-stiffenin’  up 
a’ready.” 

And,  picking  up  Shorty’s  knife,  with  practised  dex¬ 
terity,  he  proceeded  to  complete  what  the  rustler 
had  begun.  Ellis,  outwardly  nonchalant,  but  seeth¬ 
ing  inwardly  with  excitement  at  the  news,  the  truth 
of  which  w'as  confirmed  unhesitatingly  by  a  certain 
native  intuition  he  possessed,  lent  him  a  hand  at  in¬ 
tervals  and,  presently,  with  the  aid  of  the  block-and- 
tackle  and  a  lariat  on  one  of  the  saddle-horses,  the 
two  sides  of  roughly  dressed  beef  were  slung  up  to 
a  branch  of  the  big  cottonwood  tree,  well  out  of 
reach  of  the  coyotes. 

Catching  up  the  rustler’s  patient  horse,  the  Ser¬ 
geant  picked  up  the  rifle  and,  after  pumping  out  the 
shells,  thrust  it  Into  Its  scabbard  slung  under  the 
legadeiro  of  the  saddle;  then,  knotting  the  lines 
around  the  horn,  he  proceeded  to  swiftly  fashion  a 
hackamore  with  his  lariat. 

“  Reckon  yu’ll  have  to  ride  as  yu’  are,  Shorty,” 
he  said.  “  I’m  a-goin’  to  trail  yu’  alongside. 
What’s  up?  ”  he  added,  as  the  other,  with  manacled 
hands  on  the  saddle-horn,  in  the  act  of  mounting, 
was  staring  at  the  buckskin  with  Interest. 

“  Some  hawss,  that,  yu’re  ridin’,  Sargint,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  meaning,  bitter  smile. 

“  Some,”  assented  Ellis  dryly.  “  Well,  yu’  oughta 
knov/  —  bein’  as  ’twas  yu’  topped  him  off.  Umbagi! 
—  let’s  trek.  Don’t  forget  that  hide,  Barney!  ”  he 
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shouted.  “  Hang  onto  that  brand,  too  —  mind 
Shorty  don’t  swop  it  on  yu’,”  he  added  with  grim 
pleasantry. 

The  rancher,  busily  rolling  up  the  bloody  mass, 
with  the  rustler’s  knife  and  cleaver  inside,  responded 
with  one  of  his  customary  barking  laughs  and,  lash¬ 
ing  it  on  behind  his  saddle,  mounted;  and  with  him 
bringing  up  the  rear,  the  little  cavalcade  turned 
homewards. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  the  detachment,  and 
the  Sergeant,  after  carefully  searching  and  locking 
up  his  prisoner,  withdrew  outside  the  building  to 
discuss  matters  with  Gallagher. 

“  Guess  there  ain’t  no  Bull-Durham  about  th’  tip 
old  Bob  Tucker’s  got  this  trip,”  he  said  with  con¬ 
viction.  “  Wonder  who  ’twas  put  that  old  stiff 
wise?  ” 

He  was  more  excited  than  was  his  wont,  and  his 
brow  was  contracted  with  impatient  thought. 

“Reckon  he’s  tellin’  th’  straight  tale?”  Gal¬ 
lagher  ventured  dubiously,  with  a  back-flung  jerk 
of  his  head  to  the  building. 

“  Shore,”  answered  the  policeman.  “  ’Twas  just 
a  bit  o’  lucky  gammon  I  threw  into  him  —  I’d  no  idea 
he’d  fall  for  it  like  he  did.  Yu’re  a  witness  of  his 
admissions  of  being  an  accomplice  o’  these  fellers. 
As  a  matter  o’  fact,”  he  continued,  with  a  sly  grin, 
“  I  haven’t  seen  either  o’  them  for  well-nigh  a  month 
now.  ’Twas  Little  Benny  Parker  wised  me  up  ’bout 
what  Shorty  figured  he  was  goin’  to  do  for  me.  .  .  . 
He  was  down  at  th’  post-office  one  mail  day  —  quite 
a  while  ago,  this  is  —  an’  these  fellers  was  all  out¬ 
side  together  a-talkin’ —  Jules  le  Frambois  along. 
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Benny's  only  a  little  nipper,  an’  bein’  on  th’  other 
side  o’  his  horse,  cinchin’  up,  I  guess  they  didn’t 
notice  him.  Some  cute  kid,  Benny!  ” 

He  remained  silent  for  a  space,  in  deep  thought. 

“  Barney,”  he  said  presently,  “  I’d  like  yore  help 
in  this  business.  Scotty  Robbins  ain’t  o’  much  ac¬ 
count.  He’s  a  poor  cur,  he  is.  But  Big  George’s 
some  bad  man.  I’ve  got  his  record  from  over  th’ 
Line.  He’s  done  two  fives  an’  a  three-year  term 
for  horse-stealin’,  an’  I  know  for  a  fact,  too,  that 
he’s  a  gun  artist.  He  killed  two  men  in  a  dirty 
mix-up  at  Los  Barancedes,  over  in  New  Mexico, 
quite  a  while  back.  Th’  Rurales  well-nigh  put  th’ 
kibosh  on  him,  but  somehow  he  beat  ’em  out.  So, 
yu’  see,”  he  concluded  with  a  whimsical  smile,  “  it 
ain’t  exactly  a  one-man  job  —  at  night,  too.  That 
is,  if  yu’re  willin’  ?  ” 

His  request  was  met  more  than  half-way. 

“  Eyah !  that  I  will,  Sargint,”  the  other  answered 
bluntly  and  briefly.  “  I  guess  I  know  me  duty  as 
a  law-abidin’  man  should.”  He  had,  in  his  brief 
acquaintance,  formed  a  profound  respect  for  the 
fearless  man  who  sought  his  assistance. 

“  I  know  it’s  not  exactly  a  civilian’s  end  o’  th’  deal 
to  get  shoved  into  takin’  unnecessary  risks,”  Ellis 
went  on.  “  If  I  had  time  I’d  ride  out  to  Buffalo 
Wallow  an’  get  Nicholson  —  he’s  about  due  there, 
on  patrol.  But  I  haven’t  .  .  .  an’  this  lay’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  off  tomorrow  night.  Besides,  I 
wanta  go  an’  see  Tucker.  Pity  old  Boswell,  th’ 
J.P.’s,  gone  East.  I’d  a  got  yu’  sworn  in  as  a  ‘  spe¬ 
cial.’  So  yu’  see  how  it  is,”  he  ended  simply. 

“  Eyah!  ”  said  Gallagher,  with  a  grim  heartiness; 
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“  don’t  yu’  worry  over  nothin’  son.  My  name’s  Bar¬ 
ney  Gallagher.  I  kin  ‘  trail  me  coat  ’  as  good  as 
me  father  or  me  grandfather  ever  did.  Yu’ll  find 
I’m  right  there  with  th’  goods.” 

Ellis  regarded  the  speaker’s  hard-featured  face 
with  its  twinkling  Irish-blue  eyes,  and  his  angular, 
powerful  frame. 

“  Yu’  just  bet  yu’  are,  Barney,”  he  murmured 
thoughtfully.  “Yu’  just  bet  yu’  are.”  See  here; 
look!  I’ll  mosey  on  over  to  Tucker’s  first  thing  in 
th’  mornin’;  an’  I’ll  find  out,  if  I  can  —  without 
tellin’  him  nothin’ —  what  he  knows.  Shorty’ll  be 
safe  enough  locked  up  here  while  we’re  away,  an’  if 
we  nail  these  other  two  we  can  take  th’  whole  bunch 
into  Sabbano  for  their  preliminary  trial.  I’ll  be 
back  mid-day,  an’  towards  evenin’  we’ll  slide  out.” 

Their  arrangements  thus  settled,  Gallagher  de¬ 
parted  to  his  ranch,  and  Ellis  proceeded  to  cook 
supper  for  himself  and  his  prisoner.  Later  he  fixed 
up  the  horses  for  the  night  and,  on  second  thought, 
after  examining  Johnny’s  hoof  with  a  satisfied  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  leading  him  around  a  little,  he  wrenched 
off  the  remaining  shoes  and  turned  him  loose  in  the 
pasture,  where  there  was  good  feed  and  running 
water. 

“  Go  to  it,  old  boy,”  he  chuckled,  amused  at  that 
animal’s  antics  as,  delighted  with  his  unwonted  free¬ 
dom,  the  horse,  after  a  roll  or  two,  sailed  off  with 
a  joyous  kick  and  squeal,  his  previous  limp  now 
hardly  perceptible. 

Ellis  watched  him  lovingly  a  minute  or  two  then, 
lighting  his  pipe,  he  reentered  the  detachment. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


He  ‘was  a  dirty,  aged  man,  ‘who  to  his  bottle  clung. 

And  ever  and  anon  did  curse  in  some  queer  foreign  tongue. 
The  tale  he  told  ‘was  passing  strange,  yet  pitiful,  ‘withal  — 
Of  the  lonely,  care-fraught,  troublous  life 
He  lived  from  Fall  to  Fall. 


THE  OLD  N  ESTER 


N  uneventful  hour  and  a  half’s  ride  next 


morning  brought  Benton  within  sight  of 


X  ^  Tucker’s  homestead  at  Fish  Creek.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  main  trail,  he  struck  into  an  old  cow-track» 
which  short  cut  wound  its  way  through  the  thick 
brush  on  the  west  side  of  the  latter’s  pasture,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  which,  into  a  clear  open  space,  he  found 
the  gate  that  he  sought. 

What  little  feed  there  had  been  inside  the  few 
fenced-in  acres  was  cropped  as  close  as  if  sheep  had 
been  herded  there,  and  a  bunch  of  horses  and  a 
few  gaunt  cows  wandered  disconsolately  hither 
and  thither,  roaming  the  fence  round  and  groping 
through  the  wire  strands  at  the  nourishment  that 
lay  just  beyond  their  reach.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight 
and  Ellis,  with  his  love  for  animals,  felt  a  spasm  of 
anger  pass  through  him  as  he  noticed  bad  festering 
barbed-wire  scratches  on  more  than  one  of  the  poor 
hungry  brutes. 

“  Th’  cursed,  scared  old  fool,”  he  muttered  sav¬ 
agely.  “  I  reckon  he’s  got  reason  to  be,  though,  if 
that  whisper  o’  Shorty’s  is  straight  goods.” 
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He  rode  slowly  across  the  parched,  dusty  ground 
and,  fording  the  creek,  passed  through  the  gate  at 
the  opposite  end.  Circling  around  the  stables  and 
corrals,  he  dismounted  outside  the  weather-beaten 
shack  in  which  the  old  man  passed  his  lonely  life. 
Dropping  the  buckskin’s  lines,  the  Sergeant  climbed 
up  the  broken  steps  and  shoved  his  way  in  through 
the  half-opened  door. 

With  an  oath  he  reeled  back  and  his  hand  streaked 
like  lightning  to  his  hip.  For  a  second  or  two  he 
remained  perfectly  motionless  then,  a  grim  smile 
:slowly  relaxing  his  features,  he  dropped  his  hand 
and  gazed  silently  at  the  strange  scene  that  met  his 
eyes. 

He  beheld  an  under-sized,  grizzled-bearded  old 
man  about  sixty  who,  with  the  vacuous  smile  of  the 
partially  intoxicated,  was  leveling  a  rifle  at  him  with 
shaking  hands.  He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  at 
a  rough  table,  that  was  littered  with  dirty  crockery 
and  cooking  utensils.  An  empty  glass  was  in  front 
of  him. 

‘‘  Saku  bona,  N’kos’*  greeted  Ellis  mockingly. 

''  Saku  bona,  U mlungu,”  came  the  guttural  re¬ 
sponse,  while  the  wavering  rifle  barrel  slowly  de¬ 
scended  and  the  shriveled,  stringy  old  throat  worked 
convulsively.  Allemachtig  —  but  I  thort  you  wos 
that  verdomde  schelm  — ‘  Short  an’  Dirty  ’ —  come 
a-nosin’  arahnd  agin.” 

Born  and  bred  in  the  East  End  of  London,  thirty 
years  on  the  South  African  veldt  and  ten  in  Canada, 
had  not  depreciated  Tucker’s  accent  much,  and  his 
speech  was  a  curious  jargon  of  Afrikander,  Cockney- 
and  Western  vernacular. 
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“  H — 1 !  ”  said  the  policeman  irritably.  “  Is  this 
th’  way  yu’  greet  yore  friends  these  days?  Been 
gertin’  yore  Dutch  up,  eh?  —  an’  early,  at  that. 
What’s  th’  matter  with  Shorty?  He’s  all  right! 
W’en  wos  ’e  arahnd?  ” 

“  Yestiddy  mornin’,”  piped  Tucker.  “  I  tell  yer 
I  cawn't  abide  that  feller.  I  dahn’t  like  th’  looks  of 
’im  an’  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  ’ave  ’im  come  a-messin’ 
abaht  ’ere  .  .  ,  ’e  ain’t  up  ter  no  good.  JVhaii!  — 
I’ll  sk'iet  die  verdomde  schepsel,”  he  finished  with  a 
screech,  and  raising  the  rifle  again. 

“Here!  Yu’  come  across  with  that  gun!” 
snapped  the  Sergeant.  “  Yu’  make  me  nervous. 
Come  on  now.  Bob  —  let’s  have  it.  D’yu’  hear?  ” 

Alternately  threatening  and  cajoling,  he  at  length 
obtained  the  weapon  and,  jerking  open  the  lever, 
pumped  the  magazine  empty  of  shells.  These  he 
gathered  up  and  put  in  his  pocket.  . 

“  Got  any  more  ?  ”  he  inquired,  ledging  the  rifle  on 
some  pegs. 

The  old  man  glowered  at  him  silently,  and  pointed 
with  a  shaking  finger  to  a  cupboard,  where  a  minute 
search  produced  two  more  packets  of  cartridges, 
which  speedily  joined  the  others. 

“  A  man  that’s  dronk  ain’t  got  no  business  mon- 
key’n’  around  with  a  gun,”  remarked  the  policeman 
judicially. 

“  You’re  a  leugenaar”  hiccuped  Tucker  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  I  ain’t  dronk.” 

“No  —  yu’  ain’t,”  retorted  the  Sergeant  ironic¬ 
ally.  “  Yu’ve  got  th’  makin’s  of  a  first-class  jag, 
though.  Th’  smell  of  yore  breath’s  mighty  re- 
freshin’.  Yu’  wanta  do  what’s  right  when  a  man 
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wearin’  th’  King’s  uniform  comes  arahnd  yore 
laager.” 

The  implied  appeal  to  his  hospitality  was  not  lost 
upon  the  other  who,  arising  with  difficulty,  walked 
unsteadily  over  to  a  dirty  sofa  and,  groping  under¬ 
neath,  dragged  forth  a  half-full  Imperial  quart  bot¬ 
tle  of  “  Burke’s  Irish.” 

fVhau!  Got  it  cached,  eh?  I  korner”  chuc¬ 
kled  Ellis,  reaching  for  a  glass  and  pouring  himself 
out  a  generous  libation.  “  A llemachtig,  but  I’m  dry 
this  mornin’.  Wish  this  was  good,  cold  tickey  beer 
instead  o’  whiskey.  N’dipe  manzif  ” 

His  elderly  host,  relaxing  back  into  his  arm-chair 
again,  indicated  a  bucket  and  dipper.  Benton  mixed 
his  drink  and  raised  his  glass. 

''  Salue”  he  muttered,  and  drank. 

Drink  hael,”  the  other  responded  gruffly. 

Putting  down  his  empty  glass,  the  Sergeant  seated 
himself  and  proceeded  to  roll  a  cigarette. 

“See  here;  look,”  he  began,  licking  the  pa¬ 
per  across.  “  Yu’ll  be  gettin’  dronk  an’  doin’ 
some  poor  sucker  a  mischief  with  that  gun  if 
yu’  ain’t  careful;  an’  then  yu’ll  most  likely  land  in 
die  tronk  on  a  murder  charge,  Mypiheer  Bob 
Tucker. 

“  Say,”  he  continued  suspiciously,  as  a  sudden 
thought  struck  him.  “  Yu’  was  over  to  th’  detach¬ 
ment  to  see  me  th’  day  before  yesterday,  wasn’t 
yu’  ?  ” 

“  Ja,”  answered  the  old  man  sulkily.  “  An’  yer 
ain’t  never  abaht  w’en  a  feller  wants  yer.” 

Ignoring  the  testy  reply,  the  policeman  resumed: 
“  When  yu’  left  Barney  Gallagher’s  which  trail  d’yu’ 
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come  home  by?  —  th’  long  ’un,  or  th’  short  ’un 
through  my  pasture?  ” 

“  Th’  short  ’un,”  said  Tucker  wonderlngly. 
-W’y?”_ 

“Anythin’  happen  to  yu’  on  th’  trail?”  inquired 
his  interlocutor. 

The  old  man  hesitated  a  moment.  “  Jaf  Did 
’ave  a  bit  of  a  shindig,”  he  admitted  shamefacedly. 

‘‘ Ja”  said  the  Sergeant.  “I  thought  so;  an’ 
now  I’ll  tell  yu’  what  happened.  Yu’  was  drotik  an’ 
let  yore  lines  catch  under  th’  end  o’  th’  disselboom, 
an’  yore  team  up  an’  run  away  on  yu’.  Managed 
to  pull  ’em  up,  somehow,  I  suppose.  Providence 
always  seems  to  hand  out  a  special  dispensation  to 
fellers  that’s  full,  else  more’n  likely  it’s  th’  hospital 
yidd  be  in  instead  o’  that  chair.” 

“  Well,  I  pulled  die  schelms,  anyway,”  said  the 
other.  “  An’  I  ’ad  to  go  back  abaht  ’arf  a  mile  fer 
a  bag  o’  chicken  feed  as  fell  aht.” 

“  J a!  ...  an’  a  bag  o’  blasted  nails  yu’  had 
aboard  fell  aht  wiv’  it,”  mimicked  Ellis,  irritably. 
“  An’  my  hawss  picked  one  of  ’em  up  In  his  nigh- 
fore  an’  he’s  been  out  o’  business  ever  since.” 

The  old  man,  fumbling  with  trembling  fingers 
about  his  waistcoat,  produced  a  short  clay  pipe  and, 
filling  it,  proceeded  to  smoke. 

“If  yu’  don’t  let  up  on  th’  dop  for  a  space,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  policeman  severely,  “  yu’ll  be  havin’  fan¬ 
cies  again —  bad ’uns,  too.” 

The  abandoned  Tucker  cocked  a  boiled  eye  at  his 
would-be  mentor. 

“  Tchkk  I  ”  he  clucked  testily.  “  Rats  ...  an’ 
sech  like.  I’ve  ’ad  ’em.  .  .  .  Yer  cawn’t  skeer  me 
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wiv  yer  fancies,”  he  shrilled  suddenly,  with  senile 
defiance.  “  ’Ow  abaht  you?  ’Tis  an  Aberdeen 
man’s  ‘Say  w’en!’  yer  poured  aht  fer  yourself,  I 
noticed  —  an’  then  yer  turns  rahnd  an’  torks  ter 
me  like  a  bloomin’  unfundusi.  Whau!  I  korner 
fancies!  ”  he  wound  up  bitterly. 

The  Sergeant  swallowed  the  home-thrust  with  a 
tolerant  grin. 

“  Ain’t  figurin’  on  practisin’  what  I  preach  just 
yet,”  he  rejoined. 

“  I’m  a  pore  old  feller,”  whimpered  Tucker,  drop¬ 
ping  his  pipe  and  beginning  to  weep  with  maudlin 
self-pity.  “  Yer  all  tries  to  ‘  come  it  ’  over  me.” 

The  gray  beard  jerked  up  and  down  convulsively 
with  his  sobs. 

“Aw,  h — 1!  come,  now,”  said  Benton,  not  un¬ 
kindly.  “  Yu’  bring  a  lot  o’  yore  troubles  on  yore- 
self.  Why,  don’t  yu’  sell  out  here.  Dad,  an’  go  back 
East  to  yore  son  there,  where  yu’d  be  looked  after 
properly?  Yu’re  too  old  to  be  livin’  here  on  yore 
lonesome  like  this.” 

The  old  man  gazed  drearily  through  the  open 
door. 

“  I  wiiz  dahn  theer  two  years  agone,”  he  said 
huskily,  and  with  a  querulous,  childish  simplicity  that 
moved  his  hearer  more  than  that  individual  cared 
to  show.  “  My  ’Arry’s  a  good  lad,  but  that  theer 
■vrouw  o’  ’is  kills  my  pig  properly.  Nah!  —  there 
ain’t  no  peace  theer.  An’  th’  hinders  cries,  an’ 
w’enever  ’e  tries  ter  stan’  hup  fer  hisself  she  hups 
an’  knocks  ’im  off  th’  perch  reg’lar.  She  started  on 
me,  too,”  he  went  on,  spitting  vindictively.  “  But 
I  pulled  aht  of  it  an’  come  back  ’ere.  I  ’member 
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one  night  I  went  ’ome  wiv  a  bottle  ter  ’ave  a  smile 
wiv  me  b’y-  Th’  kitchen  door  were  shut,  an’  I  c’ud 
’ear  ’em  a-goin’  to  it  fer  fair.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
come  such  a  smack,  that  I  guess  she  were  a-tryin’  ter 
prove  whether  ’is  block  or  ’er  mop-stick  were  th’ 
’ardest.  I  weren’t  a-goin’  buttin’  in  where  dry  pokes 
an’  ’ard  words  wuz  a-goin’,  so  I  trekked  aht  of  it 
quick  —  dahn  ter  th’  pub  on  th’  corner  o’  Iroquois 
Street,  an’  got  dronk  peaceful  on  me  own.  Nah,” 
he  concluded,  spitting  again  contemptuously,  “  folks 
is  best  single.” 

The  Sergeant  looked  hard  at  the  careworn,  dissi¬ 
pated  old  face,  doubting  —  and  not  for  the  first 
time,  either  —  whether,  under  that  simple  exterior,, 
there  lay  not  a  better  philosophy  than  he  himself 
could  boast  of. 

“  Aye,”  he  agreed  slowly.  “  Like  as  not  yu’re 
right.  Dad  —  like  as  not.  Now,  what  was  it  yu’ 
come  to  see  me  about?  ” 

The  old  man  fidgeted  in  his  chair  uneasily. 

You  mind  me  a-tellin’  yer  once  abaht  that  theer 
old  nitchie  ‘  Roll-in-th’-Mud,’  as  I  fahnd  larst  year 
in  th’  bush,  wiv  ’is  leg  broke,  an’  took  back  ter  th’ 
Agency  ag’in?  ” 

The  policeman  nodded.  He  had  heard  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  more  times  than  he  could  remember. 

“  Well,”  continued  his  host.  “  Th’  old  feller 
comes  arahnd  ter  see  me  now  an’  ag’in  —  just  ter 
say  ‘  Howdy’  an’  cadge  a  bit  o’  baccer.  Well,  th’ 
mornin’  I  come  over  ter  see  you  I  wuz  ahtside  th’ 
stable  inspannin’  me  team,  meanin’  fer  ter  trek  over 
ter  Barney  Gallagher’s  fer  some  chicken  feed  an’ 
stuff,  w’en  ’e  comes  a-jiggin’  by,  2i-sjanibokin’  ’is  old 
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cayuse  like  them  nitchies  ullus  does.  ’E  pulls  hup 
w’en  ’e  sees  me,  an’  grins.  Howdy,’  says  I. 
‘  Howdy,’  says  ’e.  I  dahn’t  savvy  ’is  indaba,  so  we 
ullus  mykes  sign  tork.  ’E  seemed  kind  o’  excited 
like  an’  ’e  catches  me  by  th’  coat  an’  leads  me  rahnd 
th’  back  o’  th’  stable,  where  we  cud  see  th’  ’orses  in 
th’  field.  ’E  starts  in  ter  wive  ’is  arms  like  as  if  ’e 
wuz  a-tryin’  ter  imityte  a  bloke  a-drivin’  ’em  aw’y 
to’rds  th’  West,  then  ’e  touches  ’is  chest  an’  grunts 
‘  Naymoyer,  naymoyer,’  two  or  three  times,  an’ 
shykes  ’is  ’ead.  I  catches  on  ter  wot  ’e  meant,  quick 
.  .  .  cudn’t  ’elp  it.  ’E  wuz  a-meanin’  that  some 
bloke  wuz  a-goin’  ter  try  an’  run  ’em  off  from  me, 
an’  wanted  ’im  ter  ’elp  ’im  an’  ’e  wudn’t.  That’s 
wot  ’e  meant,”  wound  up  Tucker  breathlessly,  turn¬ 
ing  an  imploring,  frightened  face  to  the  Sergeant. 
“  An’  I  figger  that  theer  bloke  wuz  that  same  scheh?i, 
Short  an’  Dirty.” 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  the  policeman  tried  to 
allay  the  old  man’s  shrewd  suspicions. 

“  Now,  don’t  yu’  go  for  to  get  a-blamin’  poor 
Shorty  for  everythin’.  He  ain’t  figurin’  to  do  yu’ 
no  harm.  P’r’aps  th’  nitchie  was  only  meanin’  yore 
stock  wanted  turnin’  out  of  that  god-forsaken  pas¬ 
ture  o’  yores,  onto  th’  range  again,  where  they  can 
rustle  a  bite.  It’s  a  blasted  shame,  yore  coopin’  ’em 
up  like  that.  That’s  what  old  ‘  Roll-in-th’-Mud  ’ 
meant.” 

Thus  he  chided,  but  Tucker  only  shook  his 
gray  head  obstinately,  and  clung  firmly  to  his  pet 
conviction. 

“  Had  any  more  visitors  th’  last  two  or  three  days 
besides  Shorty?  ”  queried  Benton. 
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The  old  man  struggled  with  his  liquor-fumed  wits 
awhile,  torturing  his  memory. 

“Let’s  see,”  he  said  slowly.  “  W’y,  yes!  .  .  . 
That  theer  young  feller  —  Scotty  Robbins,  I  think's 
’is  nyme  —  wot  works  fer  th’  Wharnock  outfit  .  .  . 
’e  come  arahnd  abaht  fower  d’ys  ago.  ’E’s  come 
’ere  ter  see  me  lots  o’  times.  ’E  said  once  as  ’ow 
’e  wished  ’e  ’ad  th’  money  ter  buy  me  plice.  ’E 
seems  a  nice,  kind-’earted  young  feller  —  that. 
Sometimes  ’e  brings  another  feller  wot  works  wiv 
’im  along  too.  ’E’s  a  big  chap  — ’is  nyme’s  Fisk.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ellis  meditatively.  “  I  know  ’em. 
They’re  both  nice,  kind-’earted  fellers,  as  yu’  say.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  jumped  to  his  feet. 
“  Well,  I  reckon  I’ll  be  pullin’  back,”  he  said.  “  I’ll 
go  on  over  to  th’  Reserve  sometime  soon,  and  see  old 
Roll-in-th’-Mud,  an’  have  a  palaver  with  him  through 
an  interpreter.” 

The  old  man  arose  shakily  and,  with  a  string  of 
Dutch  and  Zulu  maledictions  on  his  supposed  ene¬ 
mies,  put  a  trembling,  withered  hand  on  the  police¬ 
man’s  sleeve. 

“  Yer  won’t  let  any  o’  th’  schelms  put  anyfink 
over  on  me,  will  yer,  son?  ”  he  said  wistfully. 

Benton  turned  and  looked  at  him  kindly,  and  a 
wave  of  compassionate  pity  for  the  helpless  old  rep¬ 
robate  who  besought  his  protection,  not  unmixed 
with  anger  at  the  men  who  aimed  to  despoil  him, 
stirred  his  deep,  sympathetic  nature  strangely. 

“  Now,  don’t  yu’  worrit  none.  I’ll  look  after 
yu’,  Dad,”  he  said  gently.  “  Only  yu’  wanta  take  a 
tumble  an’  turn  that  stock  o’  yores  out  tomorrow 
.  .  .  they’re  starvin’.  An’  don’t  yu’  go  a-gettin’ 
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full  an’  monkey’n’  around  with  that  gun  no  more^ 
else  I  won’t,”  he  added  warningly.  ”  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  keep  them  shells  for  a  time,  to  insure  yore  good 
behavior.” 

Tucker,  overwhelming  him  with  abject  promises 
of  immediate  and  lasting  reform,  tottered  out  into 
the  open  after  him. 

“  W’en  I  see  that  theer  buckskin  ’orse  o’  Barney 
Gallagher’s  thru’  th’  winder,  I  made  shore  as  it  wuz 
Short  an’  Dirty  cornin’  arahnd  ag’in,”  he  piped. 
“  W’y,  Y  used  ter  ride  ’im.” 

Ja,”  answered  Ellis  enigmatically,  as  he  swung- 
into  the  saddle.  “  Used.  Well,  so  long.  Dad. 
Mind  what  I  told  yu’,  now.  I’ll  be  around  to  see 
yu’  again  soon.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


‘Saint  Peiher  .  .  .  ^ho  hold’si  th’  Keys  uv  U'lv'in  — 

Oi’ rn  poor  .  .  .  an’  Oi’m  old  .  .  .  comm’  sixty-sivin  — 

Thru’  booze  .  .  ,  f  Eyah!  —  partly  .  .  .  but  honust,  Oi’ve  bin — • 
Saint  P ether  .  .  .  Och!  —  won’t  ye  —  plaze  —  let  me  —  come  in?” 

THE  DERELICT 

WITH  a  feeling  of  exultation  he  loped 
swiftly  away.  His  morning  had  not  been 
wasted,  he  reflected.  “  All  over  but  th’ 
shoutin’,”  he  muttered. 

“  Wish  I’d  got  time  to  go  an’  see  that  nitchie, 
though.  Can’t  make  th’  Agency  today,  now.  Well, 
let’s  see  how  this  comes  off.  I  can  get  that  old  beg¬ 
gar  any  old  time.” 

Then,  suddenly,  an  uneasy  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  What  if  they  didn’t  show  up.  If  they  were 
hanging  around  somewhere  close  at  hand,  and  had 
seen  him  coming  and  going  from  Tucker’s.  His 
alert  eyes  flickered  around  the  rolling  stretch  of 
prairie  unceasingly,  but  nothing  more  disturbing 
than  a  few  scattered  bunches  of  horses  and  cattle  ap¬ 
peared  to  his  vision.  Presently,  topping  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  small  rise  on  the  familiar  trail,  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  detachment  again. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  up  sharply. 

“  Why,  hello !  ”  he  ejaculated.  “  What  th’  devil’s 
up  now?  ” 

For,  in  the  distance,  he  saw  a  team  and  wagon 
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outside  the  dwelling,  with  two  figures  scuffling  at  the 
horses’  heads,  and  the  wind  brought  to  his  ears  the 
sounds  of  a  violent  altercation.  Jabbing  the  spurs 
into  the  buckskin,  he  raced  towards  them,  and  his 
speed  soon  brought  him  up  to  the  combatants,  who 
were  just  picking  themselves  up  from  a  clinch  on 
the  ground.  In  one  of  them  he  immediately  recog¬ 
nized  a  rancher  in  the  district  named  Pryce  —  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “  Ginger  ”  Pryce,  from  the  some¬ 
what  sanguine  color  of  his  hair  and  corresponding 
temperament.  The  other,  a  tall,  stooping,  shrunken¬ 
faced  old  man,  was  a  stranger  to  him.  The  latter’s 
face  was  bleeding,  and  he  was  gasping  for  breath 
from  his  encounter  with  his  younger  antagonist  with 
long,  wheezy,  asthmatical  sobs  that  shook  his  ema¬ 
ciated  body  terribly. 

“Here,  now!  What  in  h — I’s  this  racket 
about?”  shouted  the  Sergeant,  dismounting. 

Spitting,  and  breathing  heavily,  Pryce  burst  out: 
“  Them  hawsses  an’  wagon  is  mine!  ”  He  choked 
with  his  rage,  and  paused  to  regain  his  wind.  “  Yu’ 
’member  I  come  around  to  yu’  when  they  was  stole 
’bout  three  weeks  ago?”  he  ran  on  excitedly.  “  I 
was  cornin’  along  th’  trail  ’bout  a  mile  nor’w'est  o’ 
here  when  I  meets  this  old  stiff  cornin’  sailin’  along 
with  my  team  an’  wagon,  as  bold  as  yu’  like.  He 
says  he  bought  ’em,  an’  he’s  showed  me  a  bill  o’ 
sale  that  he  says  he  got  off’n  th’  feller  he  bought  ’em 
from  .  .  .  but  I’ll  gamble  It’s  only  a  faked-up  one, 
an’  he*s  th’  feller  what  stole  ’em.  I  made  him  drive 
on  here  to  yore  place.  Yu’  wasn’t  in,  so  we  gets 
arguin’,  an’  he  calls  me  a  ‘  red-headed  rooster.’  I 
won’t  take  that  off’n  any  man  —  old  or  young.” 
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“  Why  didn’t  yu’  put  th’  boots  to  him  while  yu’ 
was  at  it?”  said  Ellis,  with  sneering  sarcasm. 
“  He’s  only  an  old  man  an’  I  guess  yu’  could  easy 
do  it. 

“  Well,  old  gentleman,”  he  continued.  “  What 
about  this  outfit?  Where’d  yu’  get  ’em?  ” 

Pale  and  exhausted,  the  aged  man  strove  to  re¬ 
cover  from  his  distress.  His  agitation  was  pitiable, 
and  the  Sergeant  gave  him  time  and  waited  quietly. 

Speech  suddenly  broke  from  him,  in  a  torrent  of 
expostulation. 

“  I  didn’t  steal  ’em!  ”  he  shrilled.  In  a  thin,  high, 
cracked  falsetto.  “I  didn’t!  —  I  bought  ’em  hon¬ 
est  .  .  .  an’  I’ve  got  th’  bill  o’  sale  to  prove  it. 
I’m  an  honest  man  .  .  .  always  have  bin  .  .  .  an’ 
— an’  this  feller  here’s  abused  me  an’  beat  me  up 
.  .  .  an’  he’s  twenty  years  younger’n  me,  if  he’s  a 
day.  O-oh,  o-oh,  oh,  my  God!”  And  the  tears 
ran  down  his  lined  old  face  into  his  gray  beard. 

“  Yu’  did  steal  ’em,  you  old  liar  —  yu’  know  yu’ 
did!  ”  Pryce  commenced  to  yell  back  at  him. 

“  Aw,  quit  yore  squallin’,  Pryce,”  snarled  the  po¬ 
liceman  angrily,  “  or  I’ll  damned  soon  give  yu’ 
somethin’  to  squall  about.  This  ain’t  a  dog  fight. 
I’m  runnin’  this  Inquiry,  an’  I’ll  have  it  conducted  in 
a  proper  manner.  Just  yu’  keep  yore  traps  closed 
—  both  of  yu’ —  an’  only  open  ’em  to  answer  my 
questions.  D’yu’hear?” 

This  roughly  administered  tonic  had  its  effect,  and 
the  agitators  grew  perceptibly  quieter.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  watched  them  narrowly. 

“  Now,  let’s  start  in  again,”  he  said.  “  Yu’, 
Pryce!  Yore  team,  wagon  an’  harness  disappeared 
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on  th’ —  th’ —  wait  a  bit,  I’ve  got  it  in  my  notebook 
—  ‘on  th’  sixth  o’  June.  Team  o’  dark  bays, 
branded  E  four  on  th’  right  shoulder.  One  with 
white  star  on  forehead  an’  two  white  hind-fetlocks, 
an’  t’other,  white  strip  on  forehead,  an’  a  small 
kidney-sore  on  left  side  o’  back.  Heavy,  double- 
stitched  harness,  with  brass-mounted  hames. 
Wagon  —  Studebaker  —  almost  new.’  ” 

He  leisurely  examined  the  brands  on  the  team  and 
nodded  as  if  satisfied. 

“  That’s  yore  team  all  right,”  he  said.  “  Now, 
let’s  have  a  look  at  th’  wagon.  ‘  Studebakers  ’  is 
common  enough.  Is  there  any  marks,  or  somethin’ 
yu’  can  positively  swear  to,  about  it  —  harness,  th’ 
same  ?  ” 

The  other,  nodding  sulkily,  indicated  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  identification. 

With  a  final  scrutiny,  Ellis  turned  to  the  old  man 
who,  by  this  time,  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  give 
fairly  coherent  answers. 

“  Let’s  have  a  look  at  yore  bill  o’  sale.  Dad,”  he 
said. 

The  other,  fumbling  with  shaking  old  hands  about 
his  pockets,  at  length  produced  a  dirty  folded  paper. 
Benton  opened  it  and  proceeded  to  scan  it  closely, 
with  a  running  commentary. 

“  ‘  Sold  to  Hiram  Bryan.  One  bay  team. 
Branded  E  four  on  right  shoulder.’  H’m,  h’m. 
‘  Thirteenth  of  June.’  Unlucky  day  for  yu’.  Dad. 
‘  One  horse,  two  white  ’ —  h’m,  h’m,  descriptions  cor¬ 
respond  O.  K.  ‘  Two  hundred  an’  fifty.’  Got  th’ 
outfit  cheap  enough  .  .  .  but  I  don’t  know  .  .  . 
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nigh  horse  is  all  right,  but  th’  off’n  ain’t  worth  a 
d — n  with  them  bog-spavins.  Seems  to  be  made  out 
in  order,  all  right.  Hello!  Whose  signature’s 
this?  ‘  Gordon  Brown’  I  ”  He  looked  up  suddenly. 
“  Now,  perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  who,  an’  what  like  of 
a  feller  this  ‘  Mister  Gordon  Brown  ’  is?  ” 

The  old  man  gazed  at  his  interlocutor  out  of 
watering,  rheumy  eyes. 

“  Why,  he’s  a  big  feller,  with  a  black  beard,”  he 
piped  unhesitatingly.  And  slowly  and  haltingly, 
with  heavy,  asthmatical  breathing,  he  began  his  la¬ 
bored  explanation. 

“  I’d  just  come  over  th’  Line,  from  Nebrasky. 
Things  was  bad  down  ther’,  an’  I  figgered  on  filin’ 
on  a  bit  of  a  homestead  somewheres  around  this  part 
o’  th’  country.  I  was  in  th’  hotel  at  Sabbano  when 
I  first  met  this  feller  —  him  an’  his  partner,  a 
younger  chap  —  an’  we  got  a-talkin’  together.  He 
said  as  how  they’d  had  a  homestead  down  this  ways, 
but  had  got  burnt  out  ...  so  they  was  —  or  he 
was  —  goin’  ter  take  up  ’nother  place,  somewheres 
up  in  th’  bush,  west  o’  here  .  .  .  later.  I  told  him 
as  I  had  a  bit  o’  money  an’  was  a-figgerin’  on  buyin’ 
a  wagon  an’  team  .  .  .  an’  he  says :  ‘  Why,  we’ll 

sell  yu’  our’n  ...  we  ain’t  got  no  use  fer  ’em  jest 
now,  an’  afterwards  I  kin  offer  yu’  a  job  —  freightin’ 
some  stuff  o’  ours  up  to  our  new  place.’  He  said 
as  how  him  an’  his  partner  were  a-workin’  fer  an 
outfit  called  th’  Wharnock  Cattle  Company.”  (Ellis 
started  involuntarily.)  “  They  was  a  freightin’  some 
supplies  back  ter  th’  outfit  with  a  four-horse  team, 
an’  he  says  ter  me :  ‘  Yu’  kin  come  back  with  us,  ef 
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yu’  like,  an’  see  th’  team  an’  wagon  ...  an’  ef  yu’ 
buy  ’em,  I  guess  I  kin  get  yu’  a  job  teamin’  fer  th’ 
company  till  we’re  ready  ter  pull  out  ter  our  own 
place.’  They’d  got  a  big  load  on,  so  it  was  a  two- 
days’  trip,  an’  th’  night  we  gets  ther’,  he  says: 
‘We’ve  got  ’em  bein’  kept  over  at  a  friend  o’  our’n. 
Me  partner  here’ll  go  get  ’em  in  th’  mornin’.’  Well, 
th’  young  feller  brings  ’em  in  th’  next  afternoon  an’, 
as  they  looked  as  th’  kind  I  wanted,  an’  th’  price  bein’ 
all  right  why,  I  buys  ’em,  an’  he  gives  me  this  bill  o’ 
sale.” 

“  D’yu’  pay  him  cash?  ”  inquired  Ellis. 

The  old  man  nodded  wearily.  “  Two  hunnerd 
an’  fifty  dollars,”  he  murmured.  “  I  on’y  had  a 
hundred  left,  but  they  got  me  inter  a  poker  game 
at  th’  outfit,  an’  they  skinned  me  o’  that.  Th’  big 
feller,  he  fixed  it  up  with  th’  foreman  fer  me  ter 
work  ther’  with  me  team  fer  a  week  or  two.  Th’ 
day  before  yestiddy  he  comes  ter  me  an’  he  says: 
‘  Termorrer  mornin’  yu’  get  yore  team  an’  pull  out 
fer  Cherry  Creek.  We’re  ready  ter  quit  now,  an’ 
there’s  some  stuff  down  ther’  as  we  wants  yu’  ter 
freight  up  ter  our  place  in  th’  bush.’  He  tells  me  th’ 
way,  an’  he  says:  ‘  Yu’  hit  th’  trail  that  goes  south, 
past  a  feller  called  Barney  Gallagher’s.  Don’t  yu’ 
stop  ther’,  though.  Ther’ll  be  a  feller  v/ith  red 
hair,  on  a  white  hawss,  meet  yu’  somewheres  around 
ther’,  and’  he’ll  show  yu’  wher’  ther’  stuff  is,  an’ 
help  yu’  ter  get  it  loaded.’  Well,  I  pulls  out,  an’ 
comes  over  here,  an’  fust  thing  I  know  is,  I  meets 
up  with  this  feller  ”  (here  he  indicated  Pryce),  “  an’ 
he  holds  me  up,  an’  says  as  how  th’  team  an’  wagon’s 
his’n,”  he  wound  up,  with  a  hopeless  inflection  in  his 
tones. 
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There  followed  a  long  silence.  The  policeman 
remained  in  deep  thought  awhile. 

“  See  here;  look,”  he  said.  “  Yu’  tell  me  as  near 
as  yu’  can,  what  this  big  feller’s  like.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  absently  a  moment. 

“Eh?”  he  said.  “Why,  he’s  a  big  feller  with 
a  black  beard.  They  calls  him  ‘  George  ’  around 
th’  outfit.  Th’  young  feller  .  .  .  they  calls  him 
‘  Scotty.’  I  dunno  what  his  other  name  is.  All  my 
dealin’s  has  bln  mostly  with  th’  big  feller  — ‘  George.’ 
He  does  all  th’  talkin’  .  .  .  an’  th’  young  chap  .  .  . 
seems  ter  do  as  he  tells  him.” 

The  Sergeant  nodded  gravely.  “  That  settles  it,” 
he  said  sharply. 

Pryce,  who,  all  this  time,  had  been  an  eager  lis¬ 
tener,  now  sputtered  excitedly:  “Why,  why  — 
that’s  George  Fisk  an’  Scotty  Robbins  he’s  a-meanin’. 
Must  be.  H — 1!  They’re  all  right.  I  know  ’em 
both  well.  It  ain’t  likely  as  they’d  come  a-sneakin’ 
’round  a  feller’s  place  while  he  was  away  an’  steal 
his  outfit.  I’m  a-goin’  ter  ride  over  ter  th’  Whar- 
nock  outfit  right  now  an’  see’f  this  old  gink’s  a-tellln’ 
th'  truth,”  he  ended,  with  a  spiteful  glance  at  the 
old  man. 

Ellis  turned  and  regarded  him  with  his  peculiar, 
blank,  aggressive  stare. 

“  Well,  I  guess  yu’  ain’t,”  he  drawled  coldly. 
“  That’s  my  end  o’  this  business.  I  know  more  about 
them  same  two  fellers’n  what  yu’  do.  I  know  this 
much,  too.  From  information  I’ve  received,  yu’ 
wouldn’t  find  ’em  at  th’  outfit  just  now,  anyways.” 

The  other  stared  at  him  sullenly. 

“  That  ther’  team  an’  wagon’s  mine,  no  matter 
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whether  them  fellers  is  at  home  or  abroad,”  he  be¬ 
gan  blusteringly.  ”  An’  I  guess  I’ll  take  ’em  back 
with  me.” 

“  Reckon  yu’ve  got  another  guess  cornin’,  then,” 
rejoined  the  policeman  dryly.  “  Th’  outfit  may  be 
your’n,  all  right,  but  yu’  don’t  get  ’em  till  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  all  cleared  up,  an’  th’  Court  orders  ’em  to  be 
returned  to  yu’.  When  I’m  ready.  I’ll  notify  yu’  to 
come  into  Sabbano  —  with  yore  witnesses,  yu’  under¬ 
stand —  to  prove  yore  ownership.  D’yu’  get  me 
now?”  he  rapped  out  harshly,  with  a  rising  inflec¬ 
tion  in  his  tones. 

The  red-headed  rancher  regarded  him  wnth  a 
sulky,  brooding  stare,  the  premeditated  retort  dying 
on  his  lips.  For  there  was  that  in  the  Sergeant’s 
face  and  voice,  just  then,  that  forbade  any  talking 
back;  so,  with  a  last,  lingering,  dissatisfied  look  at 
his  newly  found  property,  he  slowly  mounted  his 
w^aiting  horse  and  rode  away. 

Benton  noted  the  course  he  took  with  grim  satis¬ 
faction.  No  fear  of  his  meeting  them  now.  He 
was  going  home,  all  right  —  his  place  lay  nor’east, 
he  reflected.  They  would  come  in  from  the  sou’ west. 
He  turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  the  bill  of  sale  had 
named  as  Bryan. 

“  Unhitch  that  team  an’  put  ’em  in  th’  stable, 
Bryan,”  he  said.  “  An’  take  th’  harness  off  ’em. 
I’m  a-goin’  to  hold  yu’  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  till 
this  mix-up’s  all  squared  out.” 

Slowly  the  other  complied  with  the  Sergeant’s 
order  and,  leading  the  horses  into  the  stable,  en¬ 
deavored  to  unharness  them;  but  the  weight  of  the 
heavy,  brass-mounted  hames  seemed  too  much  for 
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his  strength  to  raise  and  hang  on  the  stable-pegs. 
He  staggered  and  almost  fell,  the  Sergeant  coming 
to  his  assistance,  and  giving  him  a  hand. 

“  An’  yu’  figured  on  takin’  up  a  homestead.  Dad?  ” 
he  said  incredulously.  “  Why,  with  yore  age,  an 
th’  shape  yu’re  in,  it’d  kill  yu’.  Yu’  ain’t  fit  for 
nothin’  like  that.  Whatever  d’yu’  come  over  here 
for?  Ain’t  yu’  no  friends  —  relations,  or  family, 
back  where  yu’  come  from  —  to  look  after  yu’  ?  ” 

The  old  man  shook  his  gray  head  despondently 
and,  with  a  weary  sigh  and  long-drawn  whistling 
breaths,  sank  down  on  an  oat  bin. 

“  I  did  hev  one  time,”  he  wheezed,  in  the  cracked, 
querulous  tones  of  the  aged.  “  Plenty  o’  money, 
too !  Oh,  I  hed  lots  o’  friends  —  then.  I  raised 
four  of  a  family  —  three  boys  an’  a  girl.  They’re 
all  married,  an’  livin’  in  different  parts  o’  th’  States. 
They  don’t  bother  none  over  th’  ol’  man  —  now. 
Th’  wife  —  she  was  th’  last  one  as  I  hed  in  th’ 
world  ter  call  friend.  She  died  last  Christmas,  so 
I  come  over  here.  Son,”  he  said,  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  solemnity,  pausing  a  moment,  “  whin  yu’  see  a 
man  o’  my  years  down  an’  out,  what  d’yu’  gen’rally 
rigger’s  wrong?  ” 

Ellis,  with  an  inscrutable  face,  was  thoughtfully 
studying  the  venerable,  weary  countenance  of  his 
elderly  vis-a-vis. 

“  Booze?  ”  he  queried  slowly. 

“  I  reckon  yu’  hev  it,”  was  the  hopeless  reply. 
“Me  own  worst  friend!  But — I  hev  always  bin 
honest.” 

The  policeman  considered  the  other’s  face  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  longer,  then  suddenly  made  up  his  mind. 
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“  Til  take  a  chance  on  it,”  he  muttered;  then,  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice:  “  See  here;  look,  Bryan,”  he  said. 
“  Sizin’  things  up  as  they’ve  panned  out  up  to  date, 
I  believe  yu’ve  been  tellin’  me  th’  straight  tale,  all 
right.  Now,  I’ve  got  another  feller  in  here  — 
locked  up.  There’s  only  one  cell.  But  I’m  not 
a-goin’  to  shut  yu’  in  with  a  dirty  criminal  like  him, 
if  yu’ll  give  me  yore  word  as  th’  honest  man  yu’  call 
yoreself,  yu’  won’t  try  to  skip  out  on  me.  I’ll  be 
away  tonight  —  or  th’  best  part  o’  th’  night  —  on 
duty.  So  yu’  an’  this  feller’ll  be  alone  in  here. 
Yu’re  not  to  talk  to  him,  mind.  Yu’  can  give  him  a 
cup  o’  water  thru’  th’  bars  if  he  wants  it,  but  no 
matches  or  anythin’  to  smoke.  I’m  takin’  no  chances 
on  a  fire  while  I’m  away.  Yu’  can  just  lay  around 
an’  sleep  on  my  cot,  an’  let  that  feller  think  as  yu’re 
a-watchin’  him.  ’Member,”  he  added  warningly, 
“  if  yu’  did  try  to  skip,  I  could  easy  catch  yu’  ag’in 
.  .  .  an’  it’d  be  a  sure  sign  yu’  was  a  guilty  accom¬ 
plice  o’  these  fellers.  I  need  yu’  as  an  all-important 
witness,  an’  this  is  th’  only  chance  yu’ve  got  of  gettin’ 
clear.  D’yu’ get  me  now?  ” 

The  old  man,  seeming  grateful  at  the  trust  thus 
reposed  in  him,  eagerly  gave  the  required  promise. 

“  Son,”  he  said  solemnly,  “  I  give  yu’  my  word. 
Yu’re  treatin’  me  like  a  white  man.” 


CHAPTER  X 


Now,  pliant  Saxon ^  hold  tbine  o<ivn/ 

No  maiden’s  hand  is  round  thee  thronan! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel!  — 

They  tug,  they  strain!  down,  down  they  go, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz- James  below. 

SCOTT 

SEVEN  o’clock  came,  and  the  Sergeant,  with 
a  few  parting  instructions  to  old  Hiram  Bryan, 
saddled  up  and  departed  for  Gallagher’s. 

The  latter  who,  pipe  in  mouth,  was  seated  on  the 
steps  of  his  shack  busily  splicing  a  hondu  in  a  raw- 
hide  lariat,  or  riata,  looked  up  at  the  other’s  ap¬ 
proach,  and  glanced  curiously  at  the  Sergeant’s  un¬ 
familiar  dress  and  mount. 

“  Hello,”  he  said  waggishly.  “  Fancy-dress  ball, 
eh?  What’s  th’  idea?  ” 

For  Benton  was  riding  the  prisoner’s  white  horse 
and  also  wearing  that  gentleman’s  chaps,  coat,  hat, 
and  white  handkerchief. 

Ellis  grinned.  “  They’re  expaictin’  Shorty,”  he 
said.  “  Mustn’t  disappoint  Vm.” 

Half  an  hour  later  the  two  men  rode  slowly  along 
the  trail  leading  to  Fish  Creek.  The  evening  shad¬ 
ows  began  to  close  in,  but  they  dawdled,  keeping  a 
wary  look-out  and  talking  in  low,  guarded  tones,  for 
voices  carry  far  over  the  range  on  still  nights. 
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“  Sergeant,”  said  Gallagher  casually,  during  their 
progress.  “  ’Member,  it  ain’t  that  I’m  grudgin’ 
givin’  yu’  this  bit  o’  help  but,  d’yu’  know.  I’ve  often 
thort  it  kinder  queer-like  as  yu’  don’t  get  ’em  to  give 
yu’  another  man  to  help  yu’  out  here?  ” 

Ellis  did  not  reply  immediately.  “  I  could,”  he 
said  presently.  “  But  what’d  be  th’  use?  They’d 
most  likely  send  me  along  some  gentlemanly  young 
‘  Percy,’  just  fresh  up  from  Regina,  who  didn’t  know 
his  mouth  from  a  hole  in  th’  ground.  It  ain’t  no 
child’s  play  —  handlin’  th’  crooked  stock  cases  in  a 
district  like  this.  A  man’s  got  to  be  onto  his  job 
right  from  th’  drop  o’  th’  hat.  Look  how  they  put 
it  over  Williamson  —  what !  He  should  never  have 
come  here.  He  should  have  stayed  with  that  staff 
job  in  th’  Q.M.’s  store  .  .  .  never  did  nothin’  else 
since  he’s  bin  in  th’  Force.  They  saddled  me  with  a 
peach  once,  I  mind  —  when  I  was  stationed  at  God¬ 
dard.  He  was  a  nice,  well-meanin’  kid,  all  right, 
but  all  th’  same  he  queered  two  o’  th’  best  cases  I’ve 
ever  had,”  he  ended  bitterly. 

They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence  awhile. 

“Yu’  heeled?”  inquired  the  Sergeant  quietly. 
And,  as  the  other  nodded,  and  tapped  his  hip  sig¬ 
nificantly:  “  Mind,  though,  I  ain’t  anxious  to  have 
any  shootin’  on  this  business,  unless  it’s  absolutely 
necessary.  I  don’t  want  no  cursed  chasin’  in  th’ 
dark,  either,  with  th’  chances  o’  th’  hawsses  cornin’ 
down  wallop,  in  every  doggoned  badger-hole  around. 
I  ain’t  just  figured  how  I’m  a-goin’  to  get  ’em  yet ! 
Can’t  tell,  this  stage  o’  th’  game.  It’ll  most  likely 
have  to  be  somethin’  almighty  sudden,  yu’  can  take 
yore  oath  o’  that !  ” 
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Arriving  later  at  the  previously  mentioned  line  of 
brush  that  fringed  the  west  side  of  Tucker’s  pasture, 
they  struck  in  along  the  old  cow  trail  and  dismount¬ 
ing  about  thirty  yards  from  the  gate,  still  within  the 
shelter  of  the  dense  bush,  they  squatted  down  and 
awaited  events. 

A  three-quarter  moon  showed  itself  rarely  through 
a  thick  rift  of  clouds  and,  as  their  eyes  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  curious  gray  light  that  flooded  every¬ 
thing  around,  objects  within  a  certain  radius  stood 
out  with  surprising  clearness. 

“  Lord !  ”  said  the  policeman  in  a  low  undertone, 
“  I  wish  we  could  smoke.  ’Twon’t  do  to  chance 
strikin’  a  match,  though.  Reckon  they’ll  foller  th’ 
fence-line  from  th’  sou’west  angle  when  they  do 
come.  Good  job  Tucker  ain’t  got  no  dogs  to  start 
in  yappin’.  Guess  he^s  drunk  an’  sleepin’  by  now. 
Good  job,  too,  he  don’t  know  no  more’n  he  does. 
He’d  be  a-runnin’  around  all  worked  up  like  a  flea 
in  a  mitt,  with  that  old  Mauser  o’  his,  an’  shootin’ 
at  th’  moon.” 

“  We’ll  have  ter  look  out  for  them  hawsses  o’ 
our’n  a-whinnyin’,  too,”  said  Gallagher  anxiously. 
“  That’s  what  I’m  scared  of.” 

A  slow,  dreary  hour  passed.  Ellis  arose  stiffly, 
and  stretched  himself. 

“  I’m  gettin’  tired  o’  settin’  here,”  he  whispered 
to  the  other.  “  I’m  a-goin’  out  to  th’  edge  o’  th’ 
brush.  If  either  o’  them  hawsses  starts  in,  yu’  cut 
th’  wind  off’n  him  quick.”  And  he  stole  away  noise¬ 
lessly. 

He  was  barely  away  ten  minutes  before  he  came 
gliding  back. 
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“  Here  comes  somebody,”  he  whispered. 
“  Along  from  th’  sou’west  angle,  as  I  figured,  too. 
Guess  it’s  them,  all  right.  If  ’tis,  I  reckon  I’ll  have 
to  jump  somethin’  hot  off’n  th’  brain  ’bout  gettin’ 
’em.” 

With  all  their  faculties  on  the  stretch,  they  held 
their  breaths  and  listened  Intently.  Soon  their  eager 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  approaching  horses  and  the 
faint  creak  of  leather.  Straining  their  eyes  in  the 
gloom,  they  presently  made  out  the  forms  of  two 
riders  slowly  and  cautiously  traversing  the  cleared 
strip  that  lay  between  the  fence  and  the  line  of 
brush. 

Reaching  the  gate  they  halted,  but  making  no  at¬ 
tempt,  as  yet,  to  dismount  or  open  It,  remained  loll¬ 
ing  on  their  horses  and  talking  in  low  tones. 

“  Waitin’  for  Shorty,’’  whispered  Ellis  to  Gal¬ 
lagher  who,  smothering  a  chuckle,  whispered  back: 
“  Some  wait !  ” 

Even  in  that  dim  light  they  could  see  that  one  of 
the  riders  loomed  up  a  big,  bulky  shape,  in  contrast 
to  his  sllghter-appearing  companion. 

“  That’s  Big  George,  all  right,”  murmured  the 
rancher  Into  Benton’s  ear  as  a  low,  deep  bass  under¬ 
tone  rumbled  to  them.  “  Listen  ter  that  voice  o’ 
his!  ” 

Ready  for  emergencies,  they  quietly  watched  the 
two  dark  forms  and  patiently  waited.  Their  vigil 
was  short.  An  unmistakable,  smothered  oath  came 
to  their  ears.  The  guarded,  booming  growl  of  the 
bigger  man,  became  more  insistent.  They  saw  the 
slighter  shape  dismount  and,  presently  the  “  tang  ” 
of  a  tightly  stretched  barbed-wire  gate  being  released 
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and  drawn  aside  sounded  sharply  in  the  stillness. 
The  big  shape,  still  mounted,  slowly  disappeared 
into  the  shadows  beyond,  the  smaller  one  resuming 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  and  waiting  at  the  opening. 

Feverishly  the  Sergeant  weighed  the  situation, 
“  Scotty  ”  Robbins  —  and,  without  a  doubt,  it  must 
be  he  —  possessed  an  extraordinarily  fast  horse,  he 
reflected.  Even  if  he  was  able,  under  the  guise  of 
Shorty,  to  range  near  enough  to  close,  it  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  to  pull  a  good  rider  like  Scotty  out  of 
the  saddle.  He  would  be  sure  to  raise  a  loud  out¬ 
cry  at  the  first  attempt,  and  thus  warn  Fisk.  If  he 
once  got  away,  it  would  be  futile  to  follow  him  in  the 
dark. 

The  emergency  caused  a  wild  thought  to  flash  into 
Benton’s  fertile  brain.  Why  not  rope  him?  Long 
years  of  constant  practise  had  rendered  him  clever 
with  a  lariat.  It  was  worth  trying.  The  tumble 
would  insure  Scotty’s  partial  silence  anyway,  and 
Gallagher  could  fix  the  rest,  leaving  him  free  to 
tackle  Big  George,  whom  he  knew  it  would  be  sui¬ 
cidal  to  ever  call  on  to  surrender  at  close  range. 

Clutching  his  companion,  he  whispered  tensely: 
“Now  they’re  split!  I’ll  have  to  nail  Mister 
Scotty  quick,  before  he  gets  a  chance  to  make  a 
breakaway.  That  roan  o’  his  — ‘  Duster  ’ —  can 
run  anythin’  around  here  off’n  its  laigs.  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  try  ropin’  him.  Let’s  have  that  rawhide  riata  o’ 
yores  —  that  ‘  black-jack  ’  o’  mine  kinks.  Get  yore 
handkerchief  ready,  an’  run  out  an’  cram  it  into  his 

kisser  an’  choke  th’  -  if  he  starts  in  to  holler. 

Here,  Barney!” — he  slipped  the  latter  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  — “  hold  these.  Keep  ’em  open  an’  give 
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^em  to  me  when  I  say.  Now  look  out!  Gaffle  him 
quick  when  I  jerk  him  off’n  th’  perch.” 

Leading  Shorty’s  horse  slowly  and  heedfully  back 
through  the  brush,  the  way  they  had  come,  he 
mounted  and,  after  carefully  shaking  out  a  loop  to 
his  liking  in  the  riata,  which  he  trailed  in  readiness 
with  back-flung  hand,  he  circled  around  until  he 
reached  the  clear  space  between  the  fence  and  the 
brush. 

Suddenly  his  borrowed  mount  nickered.  Scotty 
Robbins  started  nervously  at  the  sound,  but  a  sigh 
of  relief  escaped  him  as  the  shape  of  the  familiar 
white  horse  became  revealed  to  his  vision. 

“Oh,  Shorty  —  that  yu’?”  he  called  out,  in  a 
loud,  tense  undertone. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  rider,  who  ap¬ 
proached  near  —  nearer. 

Suddenly,  “  Swis-s-s-s,”  came  the  sibilant  hiss  of 
something  through  the  air,  and  the  loop  of  a  riata 
flopped  fairly  over  his  head  and  shoulders.  Taken 
utterly  by  surprise,  he  uttered  a  frightened  squawk 
and,  with  a  quick  upward  thrust  of  his  arm,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  free  himself  of  the  encumbrance.  The 
movement  was  too  late.  That  single  squawk  was  his 
limit.  For  the  other,  wheeling  his  horse  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  rammed  in  the  spurs,  and  the  next  moment 
there  came  a  terrible  jerk  that  tore  his  clutching 
hands  from  the  saddle-horn  and  flung  him  to  the 
ground  with  all  the  breath  knocked  out  of  his  body. 

The  startled,  riderless  horse  gave  a  violent  jump 
at  the  unexpected  occurrence  and  tried  to  run,  but 
the  trailing  lines  under  its  feet  causing  its  head 
to  be  yanked  dovm  severely  at  every  step,  from 
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customary  experience  it  soon  pulled  up,  snorting 
nervously. 

With  as  much  compunction  as  a  cow-puncher  who 
drags  a  calf  up  to  the  branding  fire,  so  Ellis  swiftly 
trailed  the  unfortunate  Scotty  towards  the  opening 
in  the  brush.  The  watchful  Gallagher  darted  noise¬ 
lessly  forward  and,  turning  him  on  his  back,  slacked 
off  the  lariat. 

Benton  leaped  down,  “  Quick!  ”  he  whispered 
fiercely.  “  Let’s  have  ’em!  ” 

Snatching  the  handcuffs  from  the  other,  he  snipped 
them  on  Scotty’s  wrists.  The  latter  was  still  moan¬ 
ing  and  gasping  with  the  shock  of  his  fall. 

“  Yu’  ain’t  croaked  him,  hev  yu’,  Sargint?  ”  said 
the  rancher,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Nah,”  snarled  the  policeman,  in  a  tense  whisper. 
“  That  flop’s  jerked  th’  wind  outa  him,  that’s  all. 
He’ll  come  to  in  a  second  an’  most  likely  start  in  to 
bawl,  so  yu’ll  wanta  be  ready  with  that  handkerchief. 
Say!  that’s  sure  some  rope-horse  o’  Shorty’s  —  c’n 
turn  on  a  dollar.  See  here;  look!  I’m  a-goin’  to 
wait  at  th’  gate  for  George.  No  use  for  to  try  an’ 
rope  him  —  he’s  too  heavy.  I’ll  have  to  fix  him 
some  other  road.  He’ll  be  some  handful,  too,  be¬ 
lieve  me !  If  I  shout  for  yu’,  leave  Scotty  an’  come 
on  th’  dead  run.  Mind,  though,  I  don’t  want  no 
shootin’  unless  it’s  absolutely  necessary.” 

He  turned  swiftly,  and  was  about  to  mount  again, 
when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  into  his  mind. 
Scotty  was  not  wearing  white  chaps.  They  would 
be  a  “  dead  give  away,”  he  reflected.  At  close  range 
they  would  show  up  plainly  to  Fisk  in  that  light. 

The  next  instant  he  had  unbuckled  the  waist-strap 
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and  kicked  them  off;  then,  leaving  Shorty’s  white 
horse,  he  ran  to  where  his  late  victim’s  mount  still 
stood  waiting.  At  his  sudden,  hasty  approach,  it 
edged  away  slightly,  and  snorted,  scenting  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  being;  but,  impatient,  he  grabbed  at  and 
caught  one  of  its  trailing  lines,  and  the  next  minuie 
was  in  the  saddle.  The  stirrups  were  about  an 
equal  length  to  his  own,  so  he  felt  comfortable 
enough  on  the  beautiful,  springy  beast.  Taking  up 
its  owner’s  previous  position  at  the  open  gate,  he 
waited  quietly. 

Soon  there  came  a  slowly  gathering,  muffled  thud 
of  many  hoofs,  and  the  shadowy  blurr  of  a  bunch  of 
horses  became  visible  to  him  as  they  drew  near. 
On  they  came,  and  the  leader,  after  suddenly  stop¬ 
ping  and  snorting  with  puffed-out  nostrils  at  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  the  rider,  who  remained  so  motionless 
at  the  side  of  the  gate,  darted  through,  the  others 
speedily  following,  well  strung  out  by  the  skilful 
tactics  of  their  driver  to  avoid  jamming  at  the  open¬ 
ing. 

As  the  last  horse  passed  through  the  gate,  Ellis 
planted  himself  squarely  in  the  midway,  facing  the 
rider,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  huge 
form  gradually  loomed  up  nearer  to  him  in  the 
surrounding  gloom. 

“H — 1!  what  yu’  waitin’  fur,  d — n  yu’?”  rum¬ 
bled  the  deep,  harsh,  low-pitched  voice.  “  Why 
didn’t  yu’  head  ’em  off,  west?  ” 

Benton  moved  forward  slowly  with  raised  hand. 

“  Sh-sh !  ”  he  hissed  warningly. 

Fisk  halted  Irresolutely.  Scotty’s  horse  fooled 
him  completely. 
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“  What’s  up?  ”  he  growled. 

Ellis,  his  powerful  right  arm  swinging  free, 
ranged  up  alongside  as  if  to  have  speech  with  the 
other.  Then  suddenly,  and  with  an  uncanny  swift¬ 
ness,  he  silently  and  viciously  struck  for  the  angle 
of  the  big  man’s  jaw. 

The  blow  crashed  home,  and  the  great  body  went 
lurching  sideways  out  of  the  saddle.  Like  a  flash 
the  Sergeant  swung  down  off  his  horse  and  jumped 
for  the  rustler,  dragging  out  another  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs  as  he  did  so. 

His  haste  was  his  undoing,  for  he  got  wedged  in 
between  the  frightened,  jostling  horses  and  knocked 
sprawling.  The  next  instant  a  huge,  bear-like  shape 
that  made  horrible,  beast-like  noises  in  its  throat, 
fell  upon  him  and  clutched  his  arms.  Frenziedly  he 
writhed  under  that  terrible  grip. 

“  Barney  !  ”  he  yelled.  “  Oh,  Bar  — !  ” 

But  his  cry  changed  to  a  gurgle  as  the  other’s  hold 
shifted  to  his  throat.  With  desperate  efforts  he 
fought  off  the  choking  clasp  and,  wriggling  somehow 
from  under  his  enemy’s  smothering  weight,  scram¬ 
bled  with  reeling  brain  to  his  feet. 

Big  George  had  arisen  also,  snorting  and  grind¬ 
ing  his  teeth  with  mad,  demoniacal  passion,  and 
Ellis  instinctively  guessed  that  he  was  fumbling  for 
his  gun.  Entirely  forgetful  of  his  own  weapon  in 
the  Berserker  rage  that  possessed  him,  the  Sergeant 
sprang  at  the  giant  rustler,  hitting  out  with  great 
smashing  punches  to  the  jaw  and  stomach,  that  sent 
Fisk  staggering  back  and  gave  him  no  opportunity 
to  draw.  With  a  snarl  like  a  wild  beast,  he  closed 
again  with  his  slighter  antagonist  and,  as  the  two 
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men  swayed  hither  and  thither,  Benton  became  dimly 
conscious  of  Gallagher’s  form  and  voice  added  to 
the  melee. 

Stumbling  and  tripping,  the  struggling,  cursing 
trio  came  headlong  to  the  ground.  Suddenly,  with 
a  gurgling  yell  of  pain,  Fisk  released  his  grip  on 
Ellis,  who  was  the  under  dog  and,  clutching  at  his 
own  throat,  fell  backwards;  his  head,  meanwhile, 
giving  curious,  spasmodic  jerks.  Uncomprehend¬ 
ing,  but  quick  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  the  Ser¬ 
geant  rolled  over  upon  him;  and  as  he  did  so,  his 
hands,  seeking  the  other’s  neck,  encountered  a  rope, 
and  he  instantly  realized  what  had  happened. 

“  Steady,  Barney!  ”  he  panted.  “  Ease  up  a  bit. 
Yu’ll  choke  him.” 

Roughly,  and  with  the  swift  celerity  of  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  throwing  and  hog-tying  steers,  they 
trussed  up  their  late  formidable  antagonist,  winding 
the  forty-foot  riata  around  him  as  he  kicked  and 
raved,  with  a  maze  of  knots  that  left  him  as  help¬ 
less  as  a  child.  Then,  utterly  spent  with  their  exer¬ 
tions,  they  lay  back,  gasping  for  air  and  sweating. 

Gradually  recovering,  they  regained  their  speech 
somewhat. 

“G — d!”  said  Ellis,  still  breathing  heavily, 
“  that’s  about  the  worst  man-handling  I  guess  I  ever 
did  get  I  Here  I  This  won’t  do,  lyin’  on  our  backs 
all  night.  Where  in  h — I’s  them  bracelets?  I 
dropped  ’em  somewheres  around  here.”  And,  aris¬ 
ing  unsteadily,  he  began  to  kick  amongst  the  short 
grass. 

With  the  aid  of  some  matches  the  missing  articles 
were  eventually  found.  The  two  men  then  turned 
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to  the  huge,  bound  figure  of  the  rustler,  who  was 
still  cursing  and  twisting  under  his  bonds.  Cau¬ 
tiously,  loosening  one  great  arm  at  a  time,  they 
clasped  the  steel  loops  around  the  enormous  wrists. 

“  Should  have  a  gun,”  muttered  the  Sergeant. 
“  He  was  a-tryin’  to  draw,  all  right.  Can’t  get  at 
it,  though,  while  he’s  on  his  back.  Here,  let’s  roll 
him  over  on  his  face,  Barney,  so’s  I  can  get  at  his 
hip-pocket.” 

In  about  as  gentle  a  fashion  as  a  lumber-jack  twist¬ 
ing  a  log  with  a  cant-hook,  so  the  big  body  was 
heaved  over  into  the  desired  position,  and  Ellis  com¬ 
menced  his  investigations.  A  smothered  exclama¬ 
tion  escaped  him. 

“  Hullo!  ”  he  said,  “  what’s  this?  So  that’s  why 
I  didn’t  get  mine,  eh?  ” 

He  struck  a  match,  disclosing  by  its  light  the  butt 
of  a  long-barreled  Colt’s  .45  protruding  from  the 
rustler’s  right  hip-pocket.  Being  unscabbarded  the 
wing  of  the  hammer  had  (providentially,  for  Ben¬ 
ton)  caught  in  the  torn  lining  of  the  pocket  and  be¬ 
come  firmly  fixed  therein. 

”  Eyah  1  ”  ejaculated  Gallagher.  “  D’yu’  ever  see 
th’  likes  o’  that,  now?  Talk  about  luck  —  what!  ” 

Ellis  carelessly  spilled  the  shells  into  his  hand. 
“  How’s  Scotty?  ’  he  inquired. 

“Oh,  him?  —  he’s  all  right,”  answered  the 
rancher.  “  He  come  around  while  yu’  was  a-waitin’ 
at  th’  gate  fur  Big  George,  here.  He  started  in  to 
snivel,  but  I  d — d  soon  shoved  th’  handkerchief  In 
his  trap.” 

“  Mighty  good  job  yu’  fixed  George  as  yu’  did,” 
said  the  Sergeant.  “  I  didn’t  wanta  shoot,  but  I 
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guess  I’d  a-had  to  if  yu’  hadn’t  come  along  just 
then.  I  ain’t  heavy  enough  to  rough-an’-tumble  it 
with  a  bull  like  him.  He  well-nigh  got  me  that  first 
trip.  Thank  yu’,  Barney.  Yu’re  right  there  with 
th’  goods,  an’  no  mistake.  .  .  .  I’ll  never  forget  it.” 

“  Aw,  h — 1,”  said  the  other  roughly,  to  hide  his 
feeling.  “  ’Twarn’t  nothin’,  Sargint.  I  on’y  picked 
up  th’  first  thing  as  come  handy  —  that  riata  yu’d 
chucked  off’n  Scotty.  That’s  all  right.” 

A  string  of  oaths  from  the  recumbent  Fisk  aroused 
them. 

“  Hey!  ”  rumbled  the  growling,  bass  voice  threat¬ 
eningly.  “Who  is  yu’  fellers,  anyways?  What’n 
h — 1  d’yu’ think  yu’re  at?  Yu’!  .  .  . 

“  One  o’  yu’s  Barney  Gallagher  —  I  know  that. 
I’ll  fix  yu’  fur  this,  Barney!  ” 

Ellis  unwound  the  lariat  from  around  the  big 
man’s  legs;  then,  striking  another  match,  held  it  to 
his  own  face, 

“Know  me,  now?”  he  said.  “George  —  I 
reckon  I’ve  got  yu’ !  Get  up,  yu’  big  stiff,  or  I’ll  fix 

A  fresh  burst  of  blasphemy  greeting  his  request, 
he  picked  up  the  riata  again  and,  dropping  a  loop 
over  the  rustler’s  head  and  shoulders,  drew  it  taut. 

“  Yu’  go  get  me  one  o’  them  hawsses,  Barney,”  he 
said  quietly. 

Gallagher  sauntered  over  to  where  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  had  halted  after  their  first  scare  and  were  pla¬ 
cidly  feeding,  and  returned  with  Scotty’s  horse.  The 
Sergeant  mounted  and  took  a  turn  of  the  riata 
around  the  saddle-horn. 

Amidst  an  ominous  silence  he  swung  around  in 
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his  seat  with  shortened  leg.  “Cornin’?”  he  in¬ 
quired  significantly. 

Big  George  was  no  coward,  but  he  was  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;  for  in  the  cold  cruelty  of 
the  policeman’s  tones  he  read  aright  the  signs  of  a 
pitiless  purpose  if  he  still  persisted  in  further  ob¬ 
stinacy.  Sullenly  he  rolled  over  onto  his  knees, 
and  awkwardly  raised  himself  on  his  feet. 

“  So,”  said  Ellis  approvingly;  “  that’s  better.” 

Dismounting  leisurely,  he  drew  off  the  loop  and 
coiled  up  the  riata. 

“  Get  yu’  over  to  that  openin’  in  th’  brush,  where 
yore  partner  is,”  he  continued,  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive,  menacing  voice.  “  Here!  —  this  way.”  And, 
grasping  the  big  man’s  shoulder,  he  guided  him  over 
to  the  indicated  spot. 

There  they  found  the  handcuffed,  miserable  Scotty. 
He  had  made  no  attempt  to  run  away.  Naturally 
a  timid  rogue,  the  rough  handling  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  had  knocked  whatever  little  pluck  he  pos¬ 
sessed  out  of  him  completely.  Now  he  whined  like 
a  frightened  child,  blaming  Fisk  for  their  mutual 
mischance;  but  the  latter  cursed  savagely  back, 
threatening  him  in  horrid  terms,  so  he  ceased  his 
lamentations  in  pure  dread  of  the  other’s  dominant 
personality,  and  relapsed  into  shivering  silence. 
Fisk  began  to  raise  his  voice  again. 

“  What  d’yu’  figure  on  chargin’  us  with,  any¬ 
ways?”  he  snarled.  “Why,  yu’  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
on  us  1  We  was  on’y  lookin’  fur  one  o’  our  own 
hawsses,  as  we  thort  might — ” 

“  George,”  said  the  Sergeant  appealingly,  with 
up-raised,  protesting  hand,  “don’t!  Yu’  gimme  a 
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pain  —  honest,  yu’  do.  I’ll  tell  yu’  what  I’m 
chargin’  yu’  both  with,  bein’  as  yu’re  from  Missouri, 
an’  want  to  be  shown.”  And  in  no  uncertain  terms 
he  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  cautioned  them. 

“  Why  didn’t  yu’  call  on  me  an’  tell  me  yore  busi¬ 
ness,  as  yu’re  supposed  ter  do?”  blustered  Big 
George  in  injured  tones.  “  I’d  a-come  with  yu’ 
peaceable  enough.  I’ll  make  a  statement  ag’in  yu’ 
two  fellers  ’bout  th’  way  I  was  man-handled.” 

The  policeman  uttered  a  snort  of  ironical  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“  ‘  Come  peaceable  ’!  ”  he  echoed.  “  Yes,  yu’d 
a-come  peaceable  enough  —  yu’ve  shown  that.  I’ve 
got  th’  marks  an  th’  feel  o’  yore  little  donnies  on  my 
throat  yet.  I  don’t  bear  yu’  no  grudge  fur  that, 
though.  Yu’  go  ahead,  then,  with  yore  statement. 
Mister  Bloomin’  Lawyer,  an’  I’ll  come  back  at  yii* 
with  a  charge  of  ‘  resisting  arrest  an’  assaultin’  a 
police-officer  in  th’  lawful  execution  of  his  duty,’  fur 
which  yu’re  liable  to  get  two  years  extra.  ‘  Call  on 
yu’  an’  tell  yu’  my  business  ’  indeed !  An’  who’s  to 
prove  I  didn’t?  ”  he  queried,  with  an  ugly  laugh. 
“  If  yu’  like  to  call  it  square  why,  all  right.  But  if 
yu’  mean  actin’  dirty.  I’ll  act  dirty,  too  —  an’  ahead 
o’  yu’  at  that.” 

The  force  of  the  other’s  argument  seemed  to  im¬ 
press  the  big  rustler  considerably,  and  he  remained 
silent. 

“  I’ve  got  yore  record  from  over  th’  Line, 
George,”  the  Sergeant  continued.  “  It’s  sure  a 
peach.  .  .  .  Five  years  in  th’  State  ‘  pen  ’  at  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Texas.  Another  five  In  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
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An’  three  in  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  ‘  Call  on  ’ 
a  rough-neck  like  yu’?  ”  he  repeated.  “  With  such 
a  record  as  that?  In  th’  dark — at  close  range  — 
with  a  .45  on  yore  hip?  ‘  Call  on  yu’ !  ’ —  an’  bring 
my  knittin’.  What’d  yu’  bin  doin’  th’  whiles? 
Shot  me  dead,  most  likely,  or  made  some  break  that’d 
a-forced  me  to  shoot  yu*  —  just  ’bout  th’  last  thing 
I  wanted  to  happen.  No,  Mister  George;  for  rea¬ 
sons  yu’ll  know  later,  yu’re  worth  more  to  me  alive 
than  dead.  ‘  Call  on  yu’ !  ’  Not  if  I  know  it.  I’d 
trust  yu’  ’bout  as  much  as  I  would  a  grizzly,  a  wolf, 
or  a  ‘  diamond-back.’  Yu’  don’t  get  me  like  them 
two  yu’  stretched  down  at  Los  Barancedes.  Yep,  I 
know  all  ’bout  that,  too.  What’s  that?  On’y 
‘greasers’?  Mebbe  —  but  if  th’  Rurales’d  a- 
caught  yu’  they’d  a-surely  bumped  yu’  off,  greasers 
or  not.  Now,  see  here;  look,”  he  concluded  with  a 
harsh  ring  in  his  raised  voice,  “  yu’  get  me,  once  an’ 
for  all.  Yu’re  a  prisoner.  I  know  my  duty  as  a 
Mounted  Police-Sergeant,  an’  I  don’t  have  to  get 
arguin’  th’  point  with  four-flushin’,  tin-horn  scum 
like  yu’.  An’  mind,  now,  what  I  said  about  that 
charge  goes  if  yu’  make  one  more  break,  talkin’  back 
to  me.” 

A  hasty  search  of  the  two  men’s  pockets,  reveal¬ 
ing  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  jack-knife  be¬ 
longing  to  Scotty,  he  turned  to  Gallagher  and  bade 
him  bring  up  the  horses. 

“  Knot  th’  lines  ’round  th’  horns  o’  George’s  an’ 
Scotty’s,”  he  said,  “  an’  string  ’em  together  ’bout 
three  foot  apart  with  yore  lariat,  Barney.  I  want 
yu’  to  trail  ’em.  I’ll  come  on  behind.” 
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When  all  was  in  readiness  he  jerked  out  a  curt 
order  to  the  captives,  to  “  Climb  aboard  an’  hold 
onta  th’  jug-handle !  ” 

“  ’Member,”  he  added  warningly,  “  I’m  close  be¬ 
hind,  so  don’t  be  so  foolish  as  to  chance  anythin’. 
First  man  that  does’ll  get  hurt  —  bad.” 

Then,  and  for  the  first  time.  Big  George  noticed 
the  Sergeant’s  mount.  Speechless  for  the  moment, 
he  stood,  pop-eyed,  gaping  stupidly. 

“Look,  look!”  he  ejaculated  to  his  partner  in 
distress;  “why,  that’s  Shorty’s — ”  his  voice  failed 
him. 

“Eyahl  That’s  what  put  th’  kibosh  on  me,” 
commiserated  poor  Scotty  feelingly.  “  He  must  ha’ 

corralled  him,  too,  an’  th’  - ’s  given  us  away. 

Must  have  —  who  else  could  ha’  put  this  feller  onta 
us?  ” 

Ellis,  in  his  own  saturnine  fashion,  chuckled  grimly 
at  this  last  remark.  “  Sure,”  he  said;  “  that’s  what. 
Now,  yu’  fellers  climb  up  pronto.  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
hang  around  here  all  night.” 

In  dismal  silence  they  obeyed  resignedly,  and 
the  grim  little  procession  eventually  reached  the  de¬ 
tachment.  Wearily  they  dismounted,  and  the  Ser¬ 
geant  drew  Gallagher  aside. 

“  Yu’  go  on  in  first  Barney,”  he  whispered. 
“  Light  th’  lamp,  an’  wake  th’  old  feller  I  told  yu’ 
about.  Tell  him  to  go  an’  camp  in  th’  kitchen  for 
th’  night  —  I’ll  bring  him  in  some  blankets,  later.  I 
don’t  want  them  fellers  to  see  him.” 

The  other,  nodding  silently,  entered  the  building, 
and  soon  a  light  shone  through  the  open  door. 
Presently  he  came  out  again. 
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“  All  set,”  he  said. 

The  Sergeant  then  proceeded  to  usher  in  his  pris* 
oners  and,  after  leg-ironing  them  together,  with  a 
significant  gesture  handed  the  key  over  to  Gallagher. 
Seen  in  the  light  the  two  rustlers  presented  a  gro¬ 
tesquely  dissimilar  appearance. 

Big  George  fully  justified  his  soubriquet.  Stand¬ 
ing  nearly  six  feet  two,  his  enormous  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  hairy,  barrel-like  chest  which  the  torn 
shirt  revealed  seemed,  somehow,  though,  to  detract 
from  his  actual  height.  His  age  might  have  been 
forty  or  thereabouts.  On  some  physiognomies  evil 
passions  have  imprinted  their  [danger  signals  unmis¬ 
takably.  Fisk’s  sinister  countenance,  with  its  som¬ 
ber,  desperate  eyes  and  bushy  tangle  of  coal-black 
beard  which  hid,  one  instinctively  guessed,  a  cruel 
mouth  and  a  terrible,  animal-like  jaw,  might  to  many 
imaginations  have  found  its  prototype  in  the  ruth¬ 
less  visage  of  a  moss-trooping  cattle-reiver  of  the 
Middle  Ages  captured,  perchance,  in  some  Border 
night  foray. 

In  strange  comparison  to  his  formidable  personal¬ 
ity,  a  comparison  which  might  have  been  likened  to 
that  of  a  coyote  shackled  to  a  grizzly  bear,  stood 
alongside  him  his  slightly-built  companion,  Scotty. 
He  had  sandy  hair,  closely  set,  shifty  blue  eyes,  and 
a  large,  loose-lipped  mouth  with  a  receding  chin. 
It  was  a  cunning,  vicious,  yet  decidedly  weak  face 
and,  noting  its  defects,  one  could  easily  imagine  the 
truth  of  old  Hiram  Bryan’s  previous  assertion: 
“  Th’  young  chap  seems  ter  do  as  he  tells  him.” 

Ellis,  with  seemingly  careless  indifference,  but 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  Big  George,  removed  the 
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handcuffs  off  both  men.  He  then  proceeded  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  all  their  belongings,  which  he  placed 
in  separate  bags  that  were  specially  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  numbered.  Then,  after  making  out  an 
itemized  list  for  each,  he  began  to  —  ostentatiously 
—  count  out  their  money.  Each  of  the  men  pos¬ 
sessed  a  small  quantity,  and  this  he  put  in  a  couple 
of  envelopes,  marking  the  amount  on  the  outside. 
Gallagher,  leaning  against  the  door,  watched  the 
performance  with  curious  interest.  He  had  an 
inkling  of  what  was  coming.  Benton,  seating  him¬ 
self,  beckoned  the  two  forward  to  the  table.  Shac¬ 
kled  together,  they  awkwardly  obeyed.  He  chose 
Scotty  first,  and  reckoned  up  the  few  bills  and  silver 
belonging  to  that  individual. 

“  Eight  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,”  he  concluded. 
“That  correct?”  Scotty  nodded.  “All  right, 
then,”  said  Ellis,  licking  up  the  envelope  and  push¬ 
ing  over  a  pen.  “  Look  over  that  list  an’  see’f  it’s 
O.  K.  before  yu’  sign  for  it.” 

Scotty  glanced  through  the  items  and  nervously 
affixed  his  signature.  The  same  procedure  was  gone 
through  with  Fisk.  As  the  latter  finished  signing, 
the  policeman  drew  the  piece  of  foolscap  towards 
him  and,  extracting  a  folded  paper  from  a  small 
wallet,  leisurely  compared  the  two  specimens  of 
caligraphy.  With  a  satisfied  sigh,  he  thrust  them 
both  into  his  pocket  and  looked  across  the  table  with 
a  sinister  smile  at  Big  George. 

“  Mister  Gordon  Brown,”  he  murmured  reflec¬ 
tively. 

The  two  culprits  started  violently,  and  stared  with 
dismay  at  the  man  who  had  thus  outwitted  them  once 
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more.  Fisk  strove  to  recover  himself.  Over  his 
perturbed,  evil  face  there  crept  the  blank,  lifeless 
expression  of  duplicity. 

“  Wha’s  that?  ”  he  inquired  innocently. 

The  Sergeant’s  smile  vanished.  His  face  hard¬ 
ened,  and  he  began  to  speak,  drawling  out  his  words 
one  by  one. 

“  I’m  chargin’  yu’  both,”  he  said  sententiously, 
“  with  stealin’  a  team,  wagon,  an  ’harness,  valued 
at  two  hundred  an’  seventy-five  dollars,  from  one, 
Lloyd  Pryce,  of  Beaver  Dam,  on  th’  sixth  o’  June; 
afterwards  selling  the  same  as  your  own  property  to 
one,  Hiram  Bryan,  on  th’  thirteenth  o’  th’  same 
month.”  Then  followed  the  customary  warning. 
“  That’s  all,”  he  finished,  “  an  I  guess  it’s  sure 
enough,  too.”  He  eyed  them  a  moment  amidst  a 
dead  silence,  and  then  broke  out  irritably: 

”  What  do  th’  likes  o’  yu’  want  to  come  over  this 
Side  for  —  peddling  yore  dirty  work  in  a  decent, 
law-abiding  country?  Why  in  h — 1  couldn’t  yu’  stay 
where  yu’  both  belong?  Now,  get  yu’  away  back 
there  an’  sit  on  that  bench.” 

Apathetically  they  obeyed,  with  the  hopeless  res¬ 
ignation  of  men  for  whom  life  could  hold  no  more 
surprises,  and  which,  in  Fisk’s  case,  was  all  the  more 
remarkable,  considering  his  previous  belligerent  at¬ 
titude.  It  had  been  on  the  tip  of  the  policeman’s 
tongue  to  question  him  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  money  thus  fraudulently  obtained  but,  on  second 
thought,  he  desisted.  Some  lie  or  another  would  be 
the  only  result  of  such  an  inquiry,  he  reflected;  and 
besides,  he  had  warned  them.  Gambling,  he  knew, 
was  notoriously  rife  at  the  Wharnock  ranch,  which 
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was  probably  the  true  cause  of  its  disappearance. 
(A  correct  guess,  as  was  subsequently  proved  at 
their  trial. ) 

Ellis  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  going  on 
midnight. 

“Seems  too  bad — a-commandeering  yu’  for 
all  this  work,  Barney,”  he  said  apologetically,  to 
Gallagher. 

“  Oh,  I  ain’t  worryin’  none,  Sargint,”  the  other 
answered.  “  I  got  that  meat  in  all  right,  this 
mornin’;  but  there’s  my  team  I’d  like  to  turn  out 
inter  th’  pasture,  a  cow  as  should  be  milked,  an’ 
some  chickens  I  wanta  leave  some  feed  out  for.  I 
guess  yu’ll  be  wantin’  me  inter  Sabbano  with  yu’  th’ 
next  couple  o’  days,  eh?  ” 

Benton  nodded.  “  P’r’aps  it’s  more’n  likely  some¬ 
body’ll  be  around  in  th’  mornin’,”  he  said  hopefully. 
“  An’  then  yu’ll  be  able  to  run  on  down  an’  do  yore 
chores.  Say,  will  yu’  off-saddle  an’  fix  up  th’ 
hawsses?  Turn  them  two  belonging  to  these  fellers 
out  in  th’  pasture  —  there  won’t  be  room  for  no 
more  when  yores  an’  Shorty’s  is  in  —  an’  say,  Bar¬ 
ney;  bring  in  all  th’  blankets  yu’  can  lay  yore  hands 
on  in  there.” 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  rancher  returned,  laden 
with  a  heavy  bundle  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  which 
Ellis  shook  down  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  farthest 
from  the  door,  subtracting  two,  however,  for  old 
Bryan  in  the  kitchen. 

“  Yu’ll  have  to  bunk  down  here  for  th’  night,” 
he  remarked  curtly  to  the  prisoners.  “  Yu’  might 
as  well  get  down  to  it  right  away,  an’  get  all  th’ 
sleep  yu’  can,  because  it’ll  be  a  long  trip  tomorrow.” 
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Wearily  they  rolled  their  coats  for  pillows,  and 
curled  themselves  down,  dormant  murder  gleaming 
in  Fisk’s  somber,  brooding  eyes  as  he  glanced  now 
and  again  at  the  cell  door  whence  issued  the  un« 
troubled  snores  of  Shorty. 

Benton  drew  Gallagher  on  one  side.  “  We’ll 
have  to  do  a  ‘  night  guard  ’  on  these  fellers,”  he 
^whispered.  “  Guess  we’ll  do  two  hours  apiece. 
I’ll  do  th’  first  trick  an’  hand  over  th’  watch  to  yu’ 
when  I’m  through.  Yu’  go  on  inta  my  room  there, 
an’  lie  on  th’  bed.” 

Slowly  the  night  dragged  through  for  the  tired, 
haggard,  unkempt  watchers.  After  waking  the  Ser¬ 
geant  up  at  eight  o’clock,  the  rancher  went  out  and 
did  the  stable  chores,  and  when  he  returned  Ellis 
cooked  breakfast  for  all  hands  —  taking  good  care 
to  keep  Shorty  and  old  Bryan  aloof  from  their  for¬ 
mer  acquaintances. 

As  they  were  finishing  the  meal  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it  the  policeman 
was  surprised  to  see  Pryce  and  two  other  riders  out¬ 
side.  Benton  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
stepped  forward.  The  rancher  seemed  oppressed 
with  a  certain  shamefacedness,  and  fidgeted  nerv¬ 
ously  with  his  quirt. 

“  Sargint,”  he  began,  “  I  guess  I  kinder  riled  yu’ 
yesterday — actin’  as  I  did  —  but  I  was  fair  mad, 
an’  I  —  well,  it’s  that  cursed  temper  o’  mine  gets 
th’  better  o’  me.  I  ask  yu’  to  try  an’  forglt  it.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Pryce,”  said  Ellis  shortly. 
“  I’m  glad  yu’ve  come  around,  anyways,  as  I  was 
just  figurin’  how  I  was  goin’  to  get  word  to  yu’  to 
come  inta  Sabbano.”  And  in  a  few  words  he  ac- 
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quainted  the  other  with  an  account  of  the  previous 
night’s  adventures. 

“Well,  yu’  do  surprise  me!”  exclaimed  Pryce 
wonderingly  and,  with  rising  wrath:  “Why,  Big 
George,  an’  Scotty — I  always  give  ’em  th’  run  o 
my  place  as  if  they  belonged  there,  whenever  they 
come  a-ridin’  around.  Why !  come  to  think  o’  it, 
three  days  before  my  outfit  was  stole,  I  ’member 
meetin’  up  with  Scotty  in  th’  Four-mile  coulee;  we 
was  both  lookin’  for  strayed  stock — an’  1  mind 
tellin’  him  as  me  an’  th’  woman  figured  on  drivin’ 
inta  Sabbano  on  th’  Thursday,  an’  he  asked  me  to 
bring  him  some  Bull-Durham  ’baccer  from  there. 
Guess  I  forgot  it.  Anyways,  Big  George,  he  was 
around  about  a  week  afterwards,  an’  listen  1  He 
had  th’  gall  to  tell  th’  woman  as  how  what  a  dirty 
deal  it  was  to  rustle  a  feller’s  outfit,  an’  what  th’ 
parties  deserved  as  did  it.  Where  was  them  hawsses 
all  th’  time,  d’3'u’  think,  Sargint,  before  they  sold  ’em 
to  th’  old  man,  I  mean?  ” 

“  Staked  out  in  th’  bush  somewheres,  I  guess,” 
said  Benton.  “  They’ve  both  o’  ’em  got  touches  o’ 
rope-burn  around  th’  fetlocks.  Say,  who’s  yore 
friends,  Pryce?” 

“  Two  fellers  as  kin  swear  to  my  outfit,”  re¬ 
plied  the  rancher.  “  I  brought  ’em  around  to  see 
it.”  And,  turning,  he  introduced  the  men  to  the 
Sergeant. 

“  Well,  put  yore  hawsses  up  an’  come  on  in,”  said 
Ellis.  “  Don’t  yu’  get  a-talkin’  to  th’  prisoners 
mind,  though,”  he  -added.  “  Least  said,  soonest 
mended.  We  figure  on  pullin’  out  in  ’bout  ao 
hour’s  time.” 
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A  clatter  of  wheels  disturbed  them  and,  turning, 
they  beheld  a  wagon  and  team  approaching,  driven 
by  none  other  than  old  Bob  Tucker.  There  was 
something  Irresistibly  funny  In  the  excited  motions 
of  the  dissipated,  elderly  Jehu,  as  he  urged  his  team 
forward  with  an  unending  string  of  Afrikander  ex¬ 
pletives,  which  made  them  all  burst  out  laughing. 

“Eyck!  Eyck!  Azi-wan-n!  Ari-tsemah!  Hamba- 
ke!  ”  he  bawled. 

The  policeman  stepped  forward  and  held  up  his 
hand  as  the  sweating  horses  drew  near. 

“  JVana!  ”  he  shouted.  “  Wacht-een-bietje ! 
What’s  bitin’  yu’  now.  Dad?  ” 

Tucker  was  tremulous  and  incoherent,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  he  managed  to  Impart  the  somewhat  belated 
news  that  “  ’is  ’orses  ’ad  bin  let  aht  of  ’is  field  ”  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  that  “  e  ’ad  fahnd  ’em  abaht  free 
mile  sou’west  from  ’is  plice.” 

“  Yu  better  let  ’em  stay  out  now,  too,”  said  the 
Sergeant.  And  he  told  the  old  man  everything. 

Yu  needn’t  be  scared  of  yore  bunch  no  more  now. 
What !  Yu’  didn’t  hear  nothin’  in  th’  night?  Why, 
I  reckon  we  made  ’bout  as  much  racket  amongst  us 
as  yu’  do  a-shovin’  yore  old  team  along.  I  guess 
‘  Johnny  Burke  ’  put  yu’  to  sleep,  all  right.  Yu’d 
better  outspan,  now  yu’ve  got  here,  an’  turn  yore 
team  out  in  my  pasture.  We’ll  want  yu’  along  with 
us  in  Sabbano  as  a  witness.  Yu’  can  come  back  with 
Barney  Gallagher  on  Shorty’s  hawss.  Yu’  can  ride 
him,  all  right  —  he’s  quiet.” 

Fisk  looked  up  brazenly  at  the  new-comers  as  they 
entered,  but  Scotty  remained  with  downcast  eyes,  in 
nervous  trepidation  as  Ellis  and  his  visitors,  with- 
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drawing  into  a  corner,  commenced  to  converse  in 
low  tones.  Seeing  the  re-enforcements,  Gallagher 
slipped  away  and  departed  to  his  ranch.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  Pryce’s  wagon  and  team 
standing  outside  the  detachment,  with  old  Hiram 
Bryan  occupying  the  driver’s  seat  and  Tucker 
alongside  him. 

Putting  the  stable-blankets  and  some  hay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  Sergeant  led  forth  the  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  shackled  Fisk  and  Robbins,  and  assisted 
them  into  the  wagon.  Shorty,  for  obvious  reasons, 
he  placed  on  the  former’s  own  horse,  which  was  led 
by  Gallagher.  A  wise  precaution,  considering  the 
glances  of  deadly  hatred  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  exchanged  between  the  former  and  Big  George, 
each  still  firmly  believing  the  other  to  have  turned 
traitor.  Ellis  brought  up  the  rear  on  the  buckskin, 
with  Shorty’s  rifle  in  a  carbine  sling  at  the  saddle- 
horn. 

It  was  a  long,  monotonous  trip,  but  nothing  un¬ 
toward  happened.  To  avoid  stopping  anywhere  for 
dinner,  the  Sergeant  had  previously  put  in  the  wagon 
a  big  pack  of  cooked  food  and  a  jar  of  water;  so, 
halting  mid-day,  they  ate  a  meal  and  then,  resuming 
their  journey,  arrived  in  Sabbano  about  sundown. 
Tired  and  dusty,  they  eventually  drew  up  at  the  de¬ 
tachment. 

Sergeant  Churchill  surveyed  the  party  with  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“Hello!  Where  you  klatch-um?”  he  Inquired 
jocosely. 

“  Klatch-um  allee  same  Chellee  Kleek,”  responded 
Ellis.  “  Give  us  a  hand,  Churchill,  an’  let’s  get  ’en> 
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inside.  Cloakey  an’  Wardle  —  them  two  J.P.’s  of 
yours  —  are  they  both  in  town?  ” 

“  Billy  Cloakey  is,”  answered  the  other.  “  But 
Old  John  Wardle  went  away  to  th’  coast  a  couple  o’ 
days  ago,  for  a  holiday.  Don’t  know  when  he’ll  be 
back.  What’s  up?  Want ’em  to  hold  a  prelim’ ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Benton  thoughtfully.  “  Guess  I’ll 
go  an’  wire  the  O.C.  just  now,  to  send  one  o’  the  in¬ 
spectors  down  by  the  mornin’  train.” 

As  the  nine-thirty  west-bound  train  drew  up  at  the 
little  station  next  morning  Benton,  who  was  on  the 
platform  awaiting  it  expectantly,  stepped  forward 
and  saluted  a  tallish,  blond  man,  dressed  in  the 
dark-blue  serge  uniform  of  an  inspector. 

“  Well,  Sergeant,”  greeted  the  latter,  “  you’ve 
been  doing  great  business,  I  hear?  But  I  can’t  for¬ 
get  you’re  the  disturber  of  my  rest,  all  the  same,” 
he  added,  with  a  wry  smile.  “  Aren’t  there  any  lo¬ 
cal  J.P.’s  around  here  who  could  have  handled  these 
cases  ?  ” 

Ellis  grinned  back  apologetically.  “  Sorry  to 
have  had  to  drag  you  out  of  bed  so  early,  sir,”  he 
said.  Yes,  there  are  a  couple  of  resident  J.P.’s 
here.  Wardle,  who  runs  a  general  store  and  the 
post-office,  and  Cloakey,  a  real  estate  man.  War- 
dle’s  away  at  the  coast  just  now,  so  I  was  forced 
to  wire  for  you.  Cloakey’s  here,  though,  to  sit  with 
you  on  these  cases.  Two  of  the  men  I’ve  arrested 
are  particularly  tough,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  them 
Into  the  Post  by  tonight’s  train,  if  possible.” 

They  turned  away  from  the  station,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  walk  slowly  up  the  main  street. 
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“  Have  they  engaged  counsel?”  pursued  Inspec¬ 
tor  Darby.  “  I  didn’t  see  any  one  on  the  train  I 
knew,  coming  up.” 

“  No,  sir,”  answered  the  Sergeant.  “  I  asked 
them  all,  individually,  last  night,  before  I  wired  to 
the  O.C.,  but  none  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  want 
a  lawyer  when  I  explained  that  this  was  merely  the 
preliminary  trial.  It  was  the  same  about  witnesses 
before  we  left  Cherry  Creek.  Fisk,  the  ringleader, 
starting  in  to  bluff  that:  ‘They’d  have  all  the 
“  mouthpieces  ”  and  witnesses  they  wanted,  when  the 
real  trial  came  off  so  I  didn’t  bother  with  them  any 
further.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  don’t  see 
how  they  possibly  could  have  any  witnesses  at  all. 
They’ve  taken  pretty  good  care  of  that  in  the  crooked 
work  they’ve  been  carrying  on.  This  is  Mr.  Cloakey 
coming  down  the  street  now.  I  don’t  think  you’ve 
ever  met  him,  have  you,  sir?  ” 

The  Inspector  replied  in  the  negative,  as  he  gazed 
with  well-bred  curiosity  at  his  prospective  associate 
on  the  magisterial  bench,  who  was  just  then  draw¬ 
ing  abreast  of  them.  He  beheld  a  big,  cheery- 
faced,  somewhat  corpulent,  man  nearing  middle  age, 
who  grasped  his  hand  with  genial  warmth,  as  the 
Sergeant,  with  easy  deference,  introduced  him.  A 
few  civilities  were  exchanged,  and  Ellis  led  the  way 
to  the  detachment  which,  on  entering,  he  perceived 
to  have  suddenly  assumed  an  unwontedly  tidy  ap¬ 
pearance.  After  hurriedly  gathering  his  witnesses, 
he  formally  opened  the  court,  and  the  preliminary 
inquiry  began. 

Shorty’s  case  was  taken  first,  the  local  sergeant 
guarding  the  other  two  in  an  inner  room,  so  as  to 
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be  out  of  hearing.  A  sullen  plea  of  “  Not  guilty  ” 
was  entered  to  the  first  and  second  charges,  “  Guilty  ” 
to  the  third  —  that  of  “  Having  a  weapon  on  his 
person  wLen  arrested.”  Dealt  with  summarily  on 
this  minor  offense,  he  was  given  the  option  of  paying 
a  fine  or  the  alternative  of  a  short  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labor.  He  chose  the  latter. 

The  two  principal  charges  — “  Cattle  stealing,” 
and  “  Conspiring  to  commit  an  indictable  offense  ” — 
were  next  proceeded  with.  Ellis,  after  being  sworn, 
gave  his  evidence,  the  strange  nature  of  which  — 
in  the  former  charge  —  relaxed  even  the  imperturb¬ 
able  Inspector’s  judicial  calm,  as  he  and  his  colleague 
listened  with  unconcealed  interest  to  the  coyote  epi¬ 
sode,  and  viewed  the  half-chewed  brand  which  the 
Sergeant  fitted  into  the  cut-out  in  the  hide.  Benton’s 
testimony  in  both  cases  being  largely  corroborated 
by  Gallagher,  Shorty  was  duly  committed  to  stand 
his  trial  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  case  against  Fisk  and  Robbins  was  much  more 
protracted  and  tedious.  Charged  jointly,  they  en¬ 
tered  a  similar  plea  to  their  confederate  on  each 
indictment.  From  time  to  time,  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Inspector’s  casual  glance  flickered  curi¬ 
ously  from  Big  George’s  battered  physiognomy  to 
the  bruised  face  and  scratched  throat  of  the  Ser¬ 
geant.  But  he  was  a  wily,  old,  experienced  officer 
and,  as  neither  side  appeared  anxious  to  enlighten 
him,  he  drew  his  own  conclusions  and  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  comment.  Adjourning  for  lunch,  and 
also  to  view  the  alleged  stolen  team  and  wagon,  the 
hearing  was  resumed  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
eventually  the  two  rustleis  were  committed. 
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Ellis  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
case  of  old  Hiram  Bryan,  who  had  shakily  given 
his  evidence  during  the  trial.  All  huddled  up,  the 
aged,  decrepit  man  sat  there  in  silence,  his  wistful 
gaze  wandering  from  face  to  face. 

“  Your  Worships,”  he  said,  “  in  the  absence  of 
all  proof  of  complicity,  I  have  detained  this  man 
merely  under  a  ‘  vagrancy  ’  charge,  so  as  to  insure 
his  appearance  in  this  court  as  an  all-important 
witness.” 

The  two  justices  of  the  peace  nodded  understand- 
ingly.  A  whispered  colloquy  ensued  between  them, 
then  they  turned  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the 
bowed  figure  of  the  broken  man  who  was  awaiting 
their  will  with  the  apathetic  resignation  peculiar  to 
the  aged.  Inspector  Darby,  leaning  forward,  chin 
resting  In  hand,  presently  broke  the  silence. 

“  Sergeant  Benton,”  he  said,  with  a  slight  note  of 
irresolution  in  his  voice,  “  taking  into  consideration 
the  somewhat  cruel  position  that  circumstances  have 
placed  this  man  in,  it  is  not,  of  course,  our  intention 
to  press  that  charge  against  him.  But  you  no  doubt 
realize  that  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  this  last  case 
that  his  evidence  be  forthcoming  at  the  Supreme 
Court.” 

Ellis  bowed  his  head  In  assent.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  emergency  that  he  had  foreseen  from 
the  beginning. 

“  Your  Worships,”  he  said.  In  quiet,  convincing 
tones,  “  If  you  see  fit  to  discharge  the  accused  I  will 
hold  myself  personally  responsible  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  when  this  case  comes  up  at  the  next  Sessions.” 

His  superior  turned  again  to  his  fellow  justice, 
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and  they  conferred  awhile  in  low  tones.  This  con¬ 
sultation  ending,  the  Inspector  faced  round  once 
more. 

“  All  right,  Sergeant,”  he  said. 

Ellis  motioned  to  the  old  man  to  stand  up.  Dully 
and  awkwardly  though  the  order  was  obeyed,  the 
venerable  face  was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  dignity 
as  its  owner  raised  a  pair  of  honest  eyes  and  gazed 
back  unflinchingly  at  his  judges.  The  Inspector 
cleared  his  throat. 

“  There  has  been  no  evidence  adduced  in  this  case 
to  prove  that  you  had  any  knowledge  of  these  men’s 
alleged  criminal  actions  and  intent,”  he  said,  in  his 
even,  passionless  tones.  “  Rather,  it  seems  that  you 
have  been  their  unfortunate  victim,  for  which  you 
have  this  Court’s  sympathy.  This  charge  of  ‘  vag¬ 
rancy  ’  against  you  will  be  dismissed  .  .  .  but  you 
understand  that  your  evidence  will  be  required 
again  when  the  Supreme  Court  sits.” 

The  old  man  gazed  at  him  vacantly,  and  the  Ser¬ 
geant  opened  the  door. 

“All  right,  Bryan,”  he  said;  “you  can  go.  I 
want  to  see  you  later,  though.” 

And,  clutching  his  hat  in  his  trembling  old  hands, 
the  other  tottered  slowly  out. 

Pryce  arose.  “  Your  Worships,”  he  began  im¬ 
ploringly,  “  how  ’bout  me  team  an’  wagon?  Is  there 
any  chance  of  me  bein’  able  to  take  ’em  back  with 
me?  I’ve  got  a  tur’ble  pile  o’  work  to  do,  an’  I 
need  ’em  bad.” 

The  Inspector  contemplated  the  rancher’s  anx¬ 
ious  face  thoughtfully  a  moment  or  two  before  re¬ 
plying. 
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“  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Pryce,”  he  answered  slowly,  eye¬ 
ing  his  confrere,  who  nodded  his  concurrence  to  this 
request.  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t.  But  you 
will  have  to  sign  a  document  undertaking  to  produce 
them,  if  required,  when  this  case  comes  up  at  the 
next  Sessions,  you  understand.” 

All  business  being  now  at  an  end,  the  Sergeant 
formally  closed  the  court.  Inspector  Darby  and  the 
congenial  Mr.  Cloakey  departing  to  the  hotel,  and 
Ellis  to  the  depot  freight  office  with  Pryce  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  arrival  of  some  police  stores 
that  were  overdue.  Finding  that  the  latter  had 
come,  he  arranged  with  the  rancher  to  haul  them 
out  to  the  Cherry  Creek  detachment  on  his  return 
trip. 

With  this  and  various  other  small  duties  the  time 
passed  rapidly,  and  twilight  was  descending  when 
the  Sergeant  retraced  his  steps  up  the  main  street 
on  his  way  back  to  the  detachment.  He  felt  jaded 
and  weary  from  lack  of  sleep  and  the  strain  on  his 
physical  and  mental  powers  during  the  past  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  a  certain  exultation  at  the  thought  of 
all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  that  space  of  time 
buoyed  him  up. 

In  the  midst  of  his  somewhat  tiredly  complacent 
reflections  he  became  aware  of  a  figure  approaching 
him  unsteadily  along  the  uneven  board  sidewalk 
whom  he  recognized  as  Hiram  Bryan. 

A  sharp  gust  of  wind  suddenly  deposited  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  ancient  battered  hat  in  the  gutter  and  made 
merry  sport  with  his  venerable  wisps  of  hair  and 
gray  beard.  Stooping  to  recover  his  headgear,  he 
lost  his  balance  and  pitched  heavily  forward.  He 
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struggled  to  his  feet  again  with  difficulty  and  leaned 
for  a  space,  all  covered  with  dust,  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  Chinese  restaurant,  his  breath  coming 
and  going  with  wheezy  asthmatical  sobs. 

Ellis  presently  drew  up  alongside  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  unlovely  but  pitiable  spectacle  with  a 
slightly  compassionate  grin. 

“  Hello,  Dad,”  he  remarked.  “  Where  d’yu’  get 
it?  Been  celebratin’  along  with  Bob  Tucker,  I 
guess.  Well,  old  gentleman,  yu’  got  outa  that  mix- 
up  all  hunkadory,  an’  I  was  glad  of  it.” 

But  the  old  man  only  rocked  perilously  on  his 
heels,  regarded  his  interlocutor  somberly  awhile  with 
liquor-blurred  eyes,  and  resolutely  held  his  peace. 

Momentarily  nonplussed  at  the  other’s  silence, 
the  Sergeant  continued  in  tones  half  playful,  half 
serious : 

“  Come,  old  Kafoozleum;  yu’  ain’t  very  grateful, 
it  seems.  Life  an’  liberty’s  somethin’,  anyhow,  an’ 
it’s  more  than  teams  an’  wagons  —  or  booze.  For 
now,  see  here ;  look  !  This  is  th’  straight  goods  — 
if  yu’d  ever  gone  up  in  th’  Ghost  River  bush,  along 
with  them  two  fellers,  either  yu’  or  th’  nitchie,  they’d 
a-seen  to  it  as  neither  o’  yu’  come  out  of  it  alive  again 
to,  perhaps,  get  a-talkin’  afterwards.  Yu’  can  take 
yore  oath  o’  that.’* 

“  An’  I  hadn’t  bin  diddled  out  o’  me  outfit,”  piped 
old  Bryan  doggedly,  with  the  hopeless,  unreasoning 
obstinacy  of  the  aged,  “  Ed  a-bin  away  from  yu’  all 

—  a-livin’  quiet  on  some  little  ol’  homestead.  But 

—  yu’  corralled  me  team  an’  wagon,  lad.  I’m  little 
better’n  a  hobo  now.” 

Surprise,  not  unmixed  with  amusement  at  this 
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somewhat  illogical  outburst,  rendered  Ellis  speech¬ 
less  for  the  moment. 

“  But  they  wasn’t  yore  team  an’  wagon,  Dad,”  he 
said.  “  Th’  Law  — ”  And  then  he  stopped,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  absurdity  of  ever  attempting  to  argue 
under  such  conditions.  A  great  pity,  thougli,  for  the 
old,  broken  man,  welled  up  in  his  heart. 

“  Here,  here,”  he  began,  not  unkindly.  “  Don’t 
get  a-talkin’  foolish,  now,  Hiram.” 

And  his  hand  sought  the  other’s  shoulder.  But 
Bryan  avoided  his  touch. 

“  Nay,”  he  said  thickly.  “  Let  be,  lad.  I’m  an 
old  man,  an’ —  an’  draw  fast  to  homeward.  I’ll 
soon  be  in  a  good  place,  God  grant  —  an’  out  o’ 
reach  o’  all  yore  laws  an’  contraptions.  Let  be,  lad. 
Yu’ve  played  h — 1  wi’  me,  amongst  yu’.” 

The  words  of  rough  condolence  died  in  the  Ser¬ 
geant’s  throat.  He  saw,  through  misty  eyes,  the 
poor  old  derelict,  fuddled  with  wLiskey  and  sorrow, 
go  shambling  on  his  way  with  bowed  gray  head. 
And  the  sight  was  more  than  he  could  stand.  With 
a  few  strides  he  overtook  the  aged  Hiram  and,  in 
spite  of  his  feeble  resistance,  gently,  but  firmly, 
turned  him  around. 

“I’ve  been  a-figurin’  this  business  out  —  right 
since  we  come  in  from  Cherry  Creek,”  he  said  husk¬ 
ily.  “  Yu’re  cornin’  along  with  us  on  th’  train  to¬ 
night,  Dad,  when  we  take  them  prisoners  down. 
An’  I’m  a-goin’  to  get  yu’  into  a  certain  place  that 
I  know  of,  where  yu’ll  be  looked  after  good  for  th’ 
rest  o’  yore  days  —  Father  Rouleau’s  Home  for  the 
aged  an’  infirm.  Besides  —  I  want  yu’  somewheres 
handy  when  that  case  comes  off.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


“My  object  all  sublime 
I  shall  achieve  in  time  — 

To  let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime; 

The  punishment  fit  the  crime." 

THE  MIKADO 

rr^HE  three  rustlers  were  tried  at  the  fol- 
B  lowing  Criminal  Assizes  held  about  two 

JL  months  later. 

'Fisk,  obtaining  money  from  some  unknown 
source,  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio  represented  by 
counsel,  retaining  that  eminent  criminal  lawyer  — 
Denis  Ryan  —  to  defend  him.  Robbins’  craven 
heart  failing  him  at  the  eleventh  hour,  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  charges,  and  threw  himself  unreservedly 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  Shorty,  actuated 
more  by  motives  of  spite  against  Big  George,  whom 
he  still  firmly  believed  to  have  betrayed  him,  en¬ 
tered  a  similar  plea.  Brooding  over  his  former  ac¬ 
complice’s  imaginary  perfidy  during  his  past  two 
months  in  the  guardroom  awaiting  trial,  the  one 
thought  —  to  “get  even”  with  his  enemy  —  had 
gradually  become  an  obsession,  which  finally  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  deliberate  intention  to  reverse  his  original 
plea  on  arraignment. 

These  two  totally  unexpected  occurrences  com¬ 
bined  to  render  Fisk’s  case  hopeless.  His  counsel, 
with  characteristic  ability,  put  up  a  brilliant  and  spir- 
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ited  defense  for  his  huge,  ill-favored  client;  but  it 
was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  knew  it  long  before  the 
jury  returned  with  their  verdict  of  “  Guilty.” 

One  of  the  most  decisive  factors  in  the  case  had 
been  the  evidence  of  the  old  Indian  — “  Roll-in-the- 
Mud  ” — who,  examined  through  an  interpreter, 
stated  that  Fisk  had  approached  him  with  an  oher  of 
a  five-dollar  bill  and  one  of  Tucker’s  best  colts,  in 
return  for  his  help  in  driving  the  bunch  of  horses 
at  night  up  the  difficult  bush  trail  in  the  Ghost  River 
district. 

Sentence  in  each  case  was  deferred  until  three  days 
later,  when  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  court  again. 
Big  George  and  Shorty,  whose  previous  criminal 
records  told  heavily  against  them,  were  very  se¬ 
verely  dealt  with  by  a  judge  whose  lack  of  sympathy 
with  stock  rustlers  was  proverbial.  The  former, 
proven  to  be  the  ringleader  and  instigator  of  the 
crimes,  received  a  sentence  of  ten  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude;  the  latter,  seven.  Scotty,  being  that  it  was,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  his  first  offense,  and 
who,  furthermore,  was  adjudged  to  have  been  the 
tool  of  Fisk  and  Shorty,  drew  the  comparatively 
lenient  sentence  of  four  years. 

The  two  first  named  took  the  announcement  of 
their  punishment  with  the  silent,  dogged  indifference 
of  men  to  whom  durance  vile  was  no  new  thlncr; 
but  Scotty  burst  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  weep¬ 
ing  as  the  prisoners  were  quickly  ushered  downstairs 
to  the  court  cells  underneath. 

Filled  with  pardonable  elation  at  the  successful 
termination  of  his  cases,  Benton  left  the  courthouse 
and  leisurely  betook  his  way  back  to  the  Post.  All 
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the  genial  bonhomie  that  his  many-sided  nature  could 
command  now  asserted  itself,  and  he  strolled  along, 
humming  a  cheery  lilt,  his  heart  merry  within  him. 
Still  in  this  enviable  frame  of  mind,  he  departed  later 
in  the  day  for  his  detachment. 

That  night,  standing  on  a  corner  of  the  main  street 
in  Sabbano,  idly  smoking  and  watching  the  faint  re¬ 
flection  of  a  far-distant  prairie  fire,  he  heard  himself 
hailed  and,  turning,  greeted  a  man  who  sauntered 
slowly  across  the  street  to  him  with  a  familiarity  that 
bespoke  long  acquaintance. 

“  Hello,  Charley,”  he  said.  “  What’s  blown 
yon  Into  this  jerkwater  burg?  ” 

The  other  struck  a  match  and  relit  his  cigar  before 
replying,  disclosing  a  gaunt,  lined,  intellectual  face 
with  a  grim  mouth,  which  was  somewhat  accentuated 
by  a  close-cropped,  grizzled  military  mustache. 

“  Case,”  he  answered  laconically.  “  Say,  Ellis, 
where’s  Churchill?  He’s  stationed  here.  Isn’t  he?  ” 
Benton  nodded.  “  Yes,”  he  said;  “  but  he’s  been 
In  the  Post,  now,  for  three  days  — ^  waitin’  for  a 
case  of  his  to  come  off  at  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
there  when  I  came  away  this  afternoon.  Why? 
What  d'you  want  him  for?  ” 

“M-m!  Oh,  nothing  in  particular,”  his  com¬ 
panion  mumbled.  “  Just  wondered  where  he  was, 
that’s  all.” 

The  newcomer  deserves  a  more  especial  mention, 
for  his  history  was  a  sad,  though  not  an  uncommon 
one.  Charles  Musgrave,  M.D.,  had  begun  life  as 
a  clever  young  house-surgeon  attached  to  a  famous 
London  hospital.  Possessing  extraordinary  daring 
ability.  Inspired  by  a  genuine  love  for  his  profession, 
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}ie  gradually  obtained  a  reputation  that  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
of  surgery  of  his  day.  Then  it  was  —  unluckily 
for  him  —  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  he  became 
enamored  of  lovely  Blanche  Farrel  —  then  a  nurse 
in  St.  John’s  Hospital. 

It  was  the  old,  time-worn,  sordid  story  that  the 
world  is  aweary  of  —  his  wife’s  education  and  moral¬ 
ity  proved  to  be  inferior  to  her  beauty.  After  en¬ 
during  two  soul-wracking  years  of  jealousy  and  hu¬ 
miliation  as  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  misalliance 
that  he  had  contracted,  he  obtained  a  divorce,  and, 
abandoning  his  career,  went  to  South  Africa,  where 
he  strove  to  efface  the  bitter  memories  of  his  past 
misery  amidst  the  vast  whirlpool  of  cosmopolitan 
adventurers  that  thronged  the  Rand. 

Still  retaining  the  skill  and  love  of  his  profession 
that  had  once  created  him  a  power  amongst  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  he  rapidly  acquired  an  immense  practise 
in  Johannesburg.  This,  coupled  with  various  lucky 
mining  speculations,  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to 
amass  a  considerable  fortune  which,  alas,  was 
doomed,  however,  to  be  swept  away,  along  with 
thousands  of  others,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
great  war.  Declining,  then,  the  offer  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  at  the  Wynberg  base-hospital,  he  be¬ 
came  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Irregular 
Horse,  which  Ellis  had  joined- — composed  mainly 
of  his  fellow-refugees  of  the  Rand.  Possessing 
much  personal  bravery,  he  served  throughout  the  war 
with  great  gallantry,  exhibiting  on  many  occasions 
such  an  utter  disregard  for  his  own  life  whilst  at- 
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tending  wounded  men  under  fire,  that  frequently 
caused  him  to  be  mentioned  in  despatches. 

The  climax  of  that  long-protracted,  bitter  struggle, 
leaving  him  an  impoverished  man  once  more,  he  for¬ 
sook  the  country  that  had  engulfed  his  second  for¬ 
tune  and  prospects.  Still  resolutely  turning  his  face 
away  from  England,  he  came  to  Western  Canada, 
where  his  ability  in  his  profession  speedily  raised 
him  again  in  the  medical  world.  Here,  working 
hard  and  drinking  obstinately,  he  led  an  existence 
which,  if  it  was  not  commendable,  was  only  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  that  of  many  others  whom  Fate  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  have  entreated  thus  unkindly. 

Most  men  can,  and  Invariably  do,  recover  from 
the  first  benumbing  effects  of  misfortune,  but  —  they 
cannot  forget.  In  appearance  the  doctor  was  a 
rather  distinguished-looking  man,  tall  and  power¬ 
fully-built,  with  closely  cropped  iron-gray  hair,  and 
a  complexion  that  was  bronzed  and  roughened  by 
years  of  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun.  That  worn, 
haggard  face  of  his,  though,  told  a  real  tale.  The 
furrows  there  had  been  plowed  by  an  enduring  bit¬ 
terness,  and  though  only  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
he  looked  considerably  older. 

Exchanging  a  few  desultory  remarks,  they  strolled 
on  down  the  sidewalk  and,  passing  the  station,  drew 
near  to  the  last  of  the  scattered  houses.  During 
their  progress  Ellis  had  been  aware  of  light  foot¬ 
steps  following  them  and,  glancing  back  once  or 
twice,  had  noticed  a  woman  approaching.  Soon  she 
caught  up  to  them  and,  thinking  that  she  was  about 
to  pass,  he  drew  in  close  to  Musgrave  to  give  her 
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room  to  get  by.  Presently  she  came  alongside  and, 
to  his  utter  surprise,  a  sweet,  girlish  voice  said,  coax- 
ingly : 

“Why,  hello,  Church’;  coming  in?”  And  a 
hand  caught  his  that  hung  at  his  side  and  gave  it  a 
gentle  squeeze. 

They  were  just  within  the  glare  of  one  of  the 
few  street  lamps  that  the  ill-lighted  little  town 
boasted,  and  opposite  the  gate  of  the  end  cottage. 
He  beheld  a  girl,  whose  age  he  might  have  com¬ 
puted  at  anything  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
—  tall,  and  voluptuously  formed,  with  thick  masses 
of  dark  hair  that  curled  in  little  wavy  tendrils  around 
a  broad,  low,  white  forehead  with  level  brows.  Her 
complexion  still  retained  the  soft  bloom  of  that  of 
a  healthy  country  girl,  and  a  pair  of  bewitching  dark- 
brown  eyes  flashed  into  his  with  a  fluttering  self- 
consciousness  that  told  him  many  things. 

Musgrave  took  a  step  or  two  forward  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  contemplated  the  scene  with  lazy  curiosity,  not 
unmixed  with  amusement.  Sheer  astonishment  tied 
Benton’s  tongue  for  an  instant,  then: 

“  Sorry,  sister,”  he  said  gravely.  “  Guess  you’ve 
got  the  wrong  number.  Better  ring  up  again.” 

The  girl  uttered  a  little  gasping  giggle  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Oh,”  she  said;  “  I  thought  you  were  the  other 
policeman.” 

She  fidgeted  a  little  at  his  silent  regard  and 
clicked  the  gate  open,  continuing: 

“  Well  —  you  look  a  pretty  nice  boy!  ” 

But  the  words,  though  light  and  brazen  in  them¬ 
selves,  rang  false,  and  betrayed  the  novice.  She 
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began  to  flinch  under  the  steady  stare  of  those  calm, 
watchful,  passionless  eyes  and,  returning  his  look 
with  a  slight  air  of  defiance,  twisted  and  untwisted 
her  gloves  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

Ellis  hesitated.  He  was  no  Joseph  —  this  was 
Churchill’s  district,  and  his  look-out,  was  his  first 
impulsive  reflection.  But  something — something 
that  was,  perhaps,  childish,  in  the  girl’s  great  dark 
eyes  and  winsome  face,  in  which  there  still  remained 
a  trace  of  her  lost  innocence  and  her  self-conscious 
voice  and  manner,  held  him  awhile  longer,  motion¬ 
less. 

And,  as  the  man  continued  to  stand  there  with 
bent  head,  curiously  still,  as  if  carved  in  stone,  just 
looking — and  looking  —  in  deep,  thoughtful  si¬ 
lence  at  the  wanton  young  beauty  who  sought  to 
tempt  him,  the  filmy,  transparent  outlines  of  another 
face,  it  seemed  to  him,  rose  up  alongside  hers. 

The  sweetly  grave,  spiritual  face  of  a  girl,  long 
since  dead,  whose  love  had  once  been  his  —  the  very 
incarnation  of  womanly  purity. 

“  Yes,”  he  mused,  “  that  was  it —  that  was  it  be¬ 
gad  !  it  was  the  eyes.  .  .  .  they  were  very,  very  like 
poor  Eileen’s.” 

Presently  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began  to  speak. 

“  See  here;  look,  Mandy,”  he  said  soberly.  “  If 
I  was  doing  my  duty  properly  I  should  just  take  you 
down  to  the  police  station,  lock  you  up,  an’  put  a 
charge  against  you  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
Criminal  Code  prescribes  for  your  offense.  D’you 
get  me  ?  ” 

She  shivered  and  paled  a  little,  and  her  great  eyes 
opened  wide  as  she  searched  his  face  beseechingly. 
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as  if  trying  to  discern  whether  he  was  in  earnest. 
There  was  no  banter  in  his  tones,  so  she  came 
closer  and,  catching  his  hand  again,  looked  into  his 
face  with  a  forlorn  sort  of  smile  that  was  at  once 
both  roguish  and  pitiful. 

“  D’you  mean  that,  or  are  you  on’y  just  foolin’. 
Policeman?  ”  she  implored.  “  You  wouldn’t  arrest 
me,  would  you  ?  ” 

The  Sergeant  contemplated  her  thoughtfully. 
And  a  great  pity  arose  in  him,  for  the  fingers  that 
clasped  his  own  were  deadly  cold,  and  the  cheap 
finery  that  she  was  clad  In  was  but  a  miserable  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  chilly  wind  that  had  sprung  up. 

“  Now  listen,”  he  said.  You  haven’t  been  in 
business  long,  my  girl.  You  can’t  fool  me.  Quit  it, 
kid,  before  you  get  in  real  wrong.  Get  back  to  th’ 
farm  again.” 

She  stared  at  him  with  open-eyed  astonishment. 

“  Why!  ”  she  gasped;  “  who  told  you  I  come  from 
a  farm?  ” 

He  laughed  quietly.  “  Just  a  sayin’  sister,”  he 
said.  “Seems  I  wasn’t  far  out,  eh?  Where  do 
you  come  from,  then?  ” 

But  her  lips  only  trembled  and  closed  tightly,  as 
she  regarded  him  now  steadfastly,  in  dogged  silence. 

“Now,  see  here;  look,”  Ellis  went  on  slowly. 
“  If  it’s  because  you’re  up  against  it  an’  want  money, 
why — ”  He  drew  out  a  five-dollar  bill  from  his 
pocket  and  closed  her  fingers  gently  over  it. 

The  kind  ring  in  his  voice  unnerved  her.  She 
looked  at  him  vaguely  for  a  few  seconds  with  heav¬ 
ing  bosom  and  glistening,  tear-filled  eyes,  then  sud¬ 
denly  burst  out  into  passionate 'sobbing. 
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“  Oh !  ”  she  wailed  between  the  convulsive  spasms 
of  emotion  that  shook  her.  “Oh,  my  God!  D’you 
think  I’d  be  doin’  this  if  we  didn’t!  No,  no!  Oh, 
dear!  ” 

The  Sergeant’s  brows  contracted  with  a  sudden, 
sharp,  lowering  glance. 

“  Who’s  we?*’  he  inquired  with  significant  inter¬ 
est. 

With  a  few  long-drawn,  shuddering  sobs,  like  a 
child  that  has  been  scolded  for  crying,  she  quieted 
down  curiously  at  his  question  and,  presently  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  handkerchief,  began  to  dry  her  eyes. 

He  reiterated  his  query,  but  she  only  stared  back 
at  him  with  dumb,  though  not  defiant,  obstinacy,  as 
before. 

“  You  stayin’  here?”  He  indicated  the  cottage. 
She  nodded.  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  prepared 
to  depart. 

“You  go  in  then,  kid;  you’re  cold,”  he  said. 
“  You  be  a  good  girl,  now,  an’  don’t  get  chippyin’ 
round  no  more  or  you’ll  be  gettin’  into  trouble. 
Good  night.” 

And,  leaving  her  gazing  after  him  wistfully,  he 
rejoined  the  waiting  doctor,  and  they  moved  off 
slowly  back  the  way  they  had  come. 

“Moral  reformer,  eh!  for  a  change?”  Mus- 
grave  remarked  with  a  flippant,  gibing  laugh. 
“  Well,  it  isn’t  worse  than  many  of  your  vagaries. 
We  shall  have  you  entering  Holy  Orders  next,  I 
suppose?  ” 

In  his  heart  the  savage  old  cynic  approved;  but, 
for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  check  the  sneer. 

Ellis  made  no  reply.  It  was  a  habit  of  his  very 
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often  not  to  answer  Charley,  and  the  latter  did  not 
mind  it  in  the  least. 

“  Now  listen,”  pursued  Musgrave.  “  I’ll  tell  you 
something  now.  I’ve  been  here  for  two  days. 
Langley,  who  owns  the  hotel  here,  is  an  old  patient 
of  mine.  He  wired  me  to  come  down  an’  see  a 
man  who  was  ill  in  his  place  —  chap  asked  him  to 
get  a  doctor.  Rattray,  the  medico  here,  is  in  hos¬ 
pital  himself,  undergoing  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis,  so  I  came  along.  Now,  I’m  a  specialist.  I 
don’t  undervalue  my  professional  services  in  the 
least,  I  can  assure  you.  Quit  that,  years  ago.  I 
have  my  fee.  Those  that  don’t  care  to  pay  it  are 
welcome  to  get  somebody  else  —  that’s  all  there’s  to 
it.  Now  —  coming  back  to  this  case  in  hand  —  nat¬ 
urally,  after  having  to  come  all  the  way  down  here, 
one  of  the  first  things  I  did  w^as  to  sound  Langley 
as  to  my  prospective  patient’s  financial  stability. 
May  sound  mercenary,  or  merciless,  whichever  you 
please  —  to  you  —  but,  as  I  said  before —  Well, 
Langley  said  he  was  all  right,  as  far  as  he  knew. 
Seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money  —  has  paid  up 
square  enough  during  the  week  or  so  he’s  been  in 
the  hotel  —  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  him  —  reg¬ 
istered  as  John  Walters,  from  Toronto  —  said  he’d 
been  sick  for  a  couple  of  days.  So  I  went  upstairs 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  He  looks  to  me  like  a  clerk, 
counter-jumper  —  town-bred,  anyway  —  might  be 
anything — I  don’t  know  what  his  line  in  life  is  — 
never  asked  him.  He  must  have  divined  that  I’d 
been  questioning  Langley  about  him,  for  one  of  the 
first  things  he  said  to  me  was:  ‘  Money’s  all  right. 
Doctor.  Oh,  I’ve  got  plenty  of  “  dough.”  ’  And 
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he  fumbles  under  the  bedclothes  and  shakes  three  or 
four  hundred-doW'a.r  bills  at  me.  Hundred-dollar 
ones,  mind  you !  Afterwards,  when  I  was  exam¬ 
ining  him,  I  found  he  was  wearing  a  leather  money- 
belt  next  to  his  skin  —  you  know  —  the  kind  we  used 
to  have  in  South  Africa,  with  pockets  all  round.  I 
don’t  know,  of  course,  how  much  he’s  got  in  it;  but 
he  hangs  on  to  it  mighty  close,  and  seems  very  nerv¬ 
ous  and  suspicious.  He’s  a  pretty  sick  man,  any¬ 
way.  I  may  have  to  rush  him  into  town  to  one 
of  the  hospitals,  and  operate  on  him  right  away. 
I’m  just  waiting  for  a  certain  symptom  to  show  up. 
Now,  here’s  one  of  the  queerest  parts  about  this 
business.  The  morning  after  he’d  put  up  at  the 
hotel  —  so  Langley  tells  me  —  this  girl  came  here, 
along  with  some  chap.  Whether  they’re  man  and 
wife,  or  not,  I  couldn’t  say;  they’re  living  together 
as  such,  at  all  events,  and  they’ve  rented  that  cot¬ 
tage.  What  the  fellow’s  name  is  I  don’t  know,  or 
what  his  business  here  is,  either.  He  dresses  fairly 
well,  and  he’s  got  good  looks  —  of  a  certain  type. 
But  it  sure  is  a  d — d  bad  face,  all  the  same.  Typical 
‘  white-slaver’s.’  Well,  yesterday  afternoon  I  went 
upstairs  to  see  my  patient.  I’d  just  got  to  the  land¬ 
ing  where  his  room  is,  when  I  heard  somebody  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  —  in  precious  loud,  ugly  tones,  too.  I 
heard  this:  ‘  Yer  thought  yer  could  “shake”  me 
— ^  hidin’  away  in  this  burg,  eh?  Now,  look  a-here. 
I’m  nigh  broke  —  you’re  flush.  If  yer  don’t  come 
across  quick.  I’m  a-goin’  to  start  somethin’.  I’ve 
bin  here  close  on  a  week  now,  an’  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
wait  no  longer !  ’ 

“  I  promptly  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in,  and 
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here  was  my  gentleman,  standing  by  the  side  of  Wal¬ 
ters’  bed.  The  expression  on  his  mug  was  anything 
but  sweet,  and  as  for  Walters  —  he  was  all  in  — 
collapsed,  absolutely.  ‘What’s  the  trouble?’  I 
said.  ‘  Oh,  nothin’,’  says  Mr.  Man,  kind  of  off¬ 
hand;  ‘just  a-talkin’  over  a  little  business  matter 
with  my  friend,  here.’  ‘  Well,  now  look  here,’  I 
said;  ‘  I’m  the  doctor  attending  this  man.  He  isn’t 
in  a  fit  condition  to  talk  business  to  anybody,  espe¬ 
cially  your  kind.  Just  look  at  him,  man!  Now, 
you  get  straight  out  of  here  —  right  now.  I’m  not 
going  to  have  you  worrying  this  man  in  the  condition 
that  he’s  in;  and  remember,  you’re  to  stay  out  —  for 
good.  You  keep  away  from  here  altogether,  or  I’ll 
d — d  soon  take  steps  to  make  you.  D’you  hear?’ 
He  looked  at  me  in  a  precious  mean,  ugly  sort  of 
way,  but  he  slunk  out,  and  he  hasn’t  been  near  Wal¬ 
ters  since.  That’s  why  I  wanted  Churchill.  Looks 
now  as  if  he  might  know  something,  eh?  ” 

Ellis  uttered  a  short,  mirthless  laugh.  “  That’s 
what,”  he  answered  succinctly. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  awhile. 

“  It’s  like  this,”  resumed  Musgrave.  “  I’m 
purely  and  simply  in  the  position  of  a  doctor  called  in 
to  see  a  patient.  As  long  as  I’m  remunerated  for 
my  professional  services  it’s  none  of  my  business  to 
go  poking  about,  prying  into  other  people’s  affairs, 
and  I  don’t  intend  to  in  this  case.  That’s  up  to  you. 
But,  all  the  same,  the  whole  thing  seems  a  kind  of 
a  rum  go,  and  I  thought  I’d  better  mention  it  to  one 
of  you.  Whatever’s  this  fellow,  Walters,  going 
around  with  all  this  money  cached  on  him  for?  keep¬ 
ing  indoors  always,  religiously,  at  night  —  so  Lang- 
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ley  says  ...  of  no  occupation  —  never  speaking 
to  anybody  if  he  can  help  it  ...  as  mum  as  you 
please.  .  .  .  Never  letting  on  to  Langley,  or  any 
one,  that  he  knew  this  other  chap,  either.  Then 
this  talk  I  overheard  in  his  bedroom  .  .  .  proper 
blackmail.  The  plot  thickens  —  ahem!  I  think 
we’d  better  temporarily  assume  the  respective  roles 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  pal.  Dr.  Watson,  to 
clear  up  this  dark  mystery,”  he  concluded,  with  a 
melodramatic  chuckle. 

The  Sergeant  nodded,  with  a  thoughtful  grin. 

”  M-m,  yes !  it  sure  does  look  kind  of  queer,”  he 
murmured.  “  Guess  I’ll  take  a  dekho  at  both  these 
ginks  tomorrow,  Charley,  before  I  pull  out  to  the 
Creek.  That  girl,  for  instance.  You  can  take  your 
oath  she’s  just  travelin’  with  that  chap.  Been  en¬ 
ticed  away  from  some  little  country  burg  —  you 
know  the  ways  and  means  these  brutes  have  o’  work¬ 
ing  these  things?  Once  away  from  home  they’re 
done  for,  and  scared  to  go  back.  He  must  be  just 
usin’  her  as  a  decoy-duck  for  some  rotten  business 
best  known  to  himself,  but  you  could  see  how  green 
she  was.  Churchill  —  what?  the  d — d  fool  — 
riskin’  his  job  —  gossipy  one-horse  dorp  like  this!  ” 
They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

“  Weil,  I’m  going  to  turn  In,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  Sure  you  won’t  come  In  and  have  a  drink?  ” 

Ellis  shook  his  head.  “  No,  thanks,  Charley,” 
he  said;  “  I’ll  enjoy  one  better  tomorrow.  See  you 
then.  Good  night,  old  man.” 

And  he  walked  slowly  on  towards  the  detachment. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  threw  aside  the  paper  that  he 
had  been  reading  and,  yawning  wearily,  prepared 
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to  go  to  bed.  Suddenly,  there  came  to  him  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  some  mail  matter  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Post,  and  which  he  had  neglected 
to  look  at  as  yet.  Mechanically  he  felt  in  his  pock¬ 
ets.  No!- — it  wasn’t  there  —  must  have  left  it  in 
his  red  serge  when  he  changed  into  his  stable-jacket. 
His  surmise  was  correct,  and  presently  he  began  to 
tear  the  envelopes  open,  glancing  carelessly  through 
their  various  contents.  Well,  well,  the  General 
Orders  for  the  current  month,  his  shoeing  account 
returned  with  a  small  mistake  in  it,  a  peremptory 
request  —  obviously  dictated  from  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter’s  Store  —  anent  having  his  Monthly  Returns 
despatched  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  had 
hitherto  been  his  habit  .  .  .  nothing  very  impor¬ 
tant^  there.  What  did  Dudley  mean?  Hello! 
What  was  this?  He  had  drawn  from  the  last  en¬ 
velope  a  typewritten  copy  of  a  circular.  He  stared 
vaguely  at  the  headlines  of  the  notice,  which  ran: 

WANTED  FOR  MURDER  AND  BURGLARY 
$500  REWARD 

The  above  amount  will  be  paid  to  any  one  giving  in¬ 
formation  that  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  either  of  the 
below-described  men,  who,  on  the  night  of  August  28th, 
190 — in  company  with  one  —  Joseph  Lipinski,  alias 
George  Winters  —  since  arrested  in  Seattle  —  shot  and 
killed,  John  Hetherington,  night-watchman  of  the  Car- 
ter-Marchmont  Trust  Building,  who  surprised  them  in 
the  act  of  robbing  the  safe  in  the  Company’s  oflRces,  in 
New  Axminster,  B.  C. 

Description.  No.  i.  Henry  Shapiro  (alias  Harvey 
Stone,  alias  Nathan  Porter).  Known  to  the  Chicago 
police  as  “Harry  the  Mack.”  Age  37;  5  ft.  ii  in.; 
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about  190  lbs.;  black  hair;  has  peculiar  light  gray  eyes, 
with  slight  cast  in  the  left  one;  complexion,  swarthy; 
clean  shaved;  is  of  Jewish  descent;  nationality,  Amer¬ 
ican  ;  — 

Followed  details  of  dress  and  general  habits. 
Concluding: 

Lipinski,  in  a  statement  that  he  has  made,  alleges  that 
it  was  Shapiro  who  fired  the  shot  which  killed  Hether- 
ington.  Was  a  former  prison  mate  of  Shapiro’s  in 
Elmira  Penitentiary,  where  the  latter  was  serving  a 
term  of  five  years  for  safe-blowing.  This  man  has  a 
criminal  record  also,  he  says,  in  Chicago,  and  has  served 
a  three-year  term  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  on  a  charge  of  white 
slavery.  We  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  his  photo,  Ber- 
tillon  measurements,  and  finger-print  classification  from 
one  of  these  institutions. 

No.  2.  Herbert  Wilks.  Age  26;  5  ft.  8  or  9;  about 
165  lbs.;  blue  eyes;  brown  hair;  complexion,  fresh; 
clean  shaved ;  nationality,  Canadian ;  dressed  in  a  dark- 
blue  serge  suit;  gray  Fedora  hat,  with  black  band  round 
it ;  brown  boots.  This  man  is  a  former  employee  of  the 
Trust  Co.,  and  was  discharged  by  them  two  days  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  date  on  which  these  crimes  were  committed. 
As  far  as  is  known,  he  has  no  record  and  has  never  been 
in  trouble  before.  Has  the  reputation  of  being  quite  a 
sport.  Possesses  a  jaunty  air,  drinks  heavily,  is  a  ciga¬ 
rette  fiend,  carries  a  cane,  and  is  said  to  be  fond  of 
women.  Comes  from  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  is  believed 
to  have  relatives  there.  Lipinski  states  that  Wilks  must 
have  the  bulk  of  the  money  (approximately  $2,000.00) 
that  was  stolen,  as  he  had  quit  them  earlier,  leaving  the 
safe  open,  in  which  they  only  found  $150.00.  That 
they  were  in  the  act  of  splitting  this  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  watchman.  That  they  separated  and 
ran  different  ways  immediately  after  the  murder,  beinp 
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fired  at  by  the  patrolman  on  the  beat,  who  had  heard 
the  shot.  Has  not  seen  either  of  them  since,  and  has 
no  idea  which  way  they  went.  Had  often  seen  Shapiro 
in  company  with  a  woman,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  stolen  is  in  the  shape  of 
Bank  of  Commerce  bills  of  large  denominations,  which 
they  may  have  difficulty  in  changing. 

Wire  all  information  to 

John  Mason, 
Chief  Constable. 


Below,  ran  the  usual  Injunctions: 

Members  of  Line,  or  other  detachments  are  notified 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  these  men,  who  may  have 
come  East. 

{Signed)  R.  B.  Bargr.ave,  Supt. 

Officer  Commanding  L.  Dim. 

For  some  few  seconds  the  Sergeant  sat  perfectly 
motionless,  failing  at  first  to  grasp  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  he  had  just  read,  the  typed  characters 
of  the  circular  appearing  but  a  mere  indistinct  blurr 
to  his  abstracted  eyes.  Then,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
conviction  grew  In  his  mind  that  here  —  here  in  his 
hand,  he  held,  undoubtedly,  tbe  very  key  to  the  mys¬ 
tery  that  Musgrave  had  confided  to  him  that  night. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  - !”  he  ejaculated  softly  to 

himself.  He  looked  again  at  the  date  of  the  crime. 
“Ten  days  ago.  Holy  Doodle!  they  must  have 
been  a  bloomin’  long  time  makin’  up  their  minds  to 
wire  East,  or  I’d  have  got  this  long  ago.  S’pose 
they  figured  they  had  ’em  corralled  all  hunkadory  In 
the  town  somewhere  .  .  .  couldn’t  get  away  .  .  . 
or,  when  they  nailed  this  LIpinski  man  In  Seattle, 
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that  they’d  all  beat  it  the  same  road.  Ten  days 
.  .  .  an’  this  chap  —  Walters,  as  he  calls  himself  — 
has  been  here  for  a  little  over  a  week.  That  fits  in 
O.  K.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  buckled  on  his  side- 
arms  beneath  his  stable-jacket;  then,  putting  on 
his  hat,  he  extinguished  the  light  and  slipped 
stealthily  out  of  the  detachment  into  the  dark  of 
the  night. 

“  Here  goes  for  that  five  hundred  ‘  bucks,’  ”  he 
muttered  grimly,  “  No  use  wastin’  time  over  Wal¬ 
ters.  He  can’t  run  away.  Let’s  have  a  dekho  at 
this  Mr.  Shapiro  —  if  it  is  him.  Why  in  thunder 
should  they  choose  this  place  of  all  places  to  get 
playin’  hide-an’-seek  in?  Well,  I  guess  we’ll  know 
later.” 

Entering  the  lane  that  lay  at  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ings  paralleling  the  main  street,  he  strode  swiftly 
and  silently  back  towards  the  cottage  where  the  girl 
had  informed  him  she  was  staying.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  it  there  came  through  the  stillness  a  smoth¬ 
ered  murmur  of  voices  and,  presently  the  low-pitched, 
guarded  tones  of  a  man’s  growling  bass,  mixed  with 
a  woman’s  sobbing,  reached  his  ears. 

Quickening  his  pace,  he  noiselessly  drew  near  the 
scene  of  the  altercation,  the  thick  carpet  of  dust 
effectually  deadening  his  footsteps.  There,  under 
the  light  of  the  lamp,  he  beheld  the  figures  of  a  man 
and  a  woman,  the  latter  unmistakably  the  young 
would-be  “  Delilah  ”  who  had  accosted  him  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

“  How  come  you  to  make  such  a - fool  break 

as  that?  ”  came  the  man’s  voice,  fierce  and  indistinct 
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with  passion.  “He  ain’t  th’  cop  that’s  here  reg’lar. 
He’s  easy,  that  guy.  This  feller,  he  knows  me  — 
heat  me  up  one  time  —  him.  I —  By  G — d!  I 
believe  you  were  a-puttin’  him  wise!  ” 

The  girl’s  weeping  response  was  inaudible  to  the 
listening  policeman,  but  it  only  seemed  to  add  fresh 
fuel  to  her  persecutor’s  rage  for,  with  an  inarticu¬ 
late  snarl,  he  struck  at  her  savagely  and,  with  a 
piteous,  heart-broken  cry,  she  reeled  back  from  the 
cruel  blow. 

The  sight  maddened  Ellis  and,  with  an  angry 
shout,  he  sprang  forward.  The  man,  who  hitherto 
had  been  standing  with  his  back  to  the  light,  now 
swung  sharply  around  at  the  interruption.  In  a 
flash  the  Sergeant  recognized  that  face  again.  It 
was  “Harry” — the  man  who  had  robbed  the 
woman  on  the  train,  and  whom  he  had  thrashed  so 
severely  some  two  months  earlier. 

Like  lightning  both  men’s  hands  streaked  to  their 
hips,  but  the  yeggman  was  the  quicker  of  the  two. 
The  girl  saw  his  action  and,  with  a  hasty  movement, 
flung  herself  between  the  combatants  with  raised, 
protesting  hands. 

“  No,  no,  no!  Harry,  don*t!  ”  she  screamed. 

But,  simultaneous  with  her  cry,  came  the  flash  and 
crack  of  his  gun.  Staggering  with  the  shock  of  the 
bullet,  she  clutched  at  her  bosom  in  stupid  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

“Oh,  God!”  she  gasped  in  her  agony.  “Oh, 
bub-bub-bub !  ”  And,  swaying  with  a  side-long 
lurch,  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  two  men  remained  motion¬ 
less,  stupefied  at  the  tragedy  that  had  been  enacted 
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before  their  eyes.  Then  the  policeman’s  gun  spoke 
and,  with  a  groaning  blasphemy,  Harry  reeled  back, 
dangling  a  shattered  left  wrist  that  he  had  flung  up 
instinctively  to  shield  his  head. 

Again  and  again  the  Sergeant  pressed  the  trigger, 
but  a  succession  of  empty  clicks  were  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  With  dismay  he  then  recollected  expend¬ 
ing  four  fruitless  long-range  shots  at  a  coyote  that 
evening  whilst  exercising  Johnny,  and  neglecting  to 
reload. 

He  was  at  the  other’s  mercy.  But  that  individ¬ 
ual,  seemingly  demoralized  by  the  excruciating  tor¬ 
ture  of  his  wound,  failed  to  profit  by  his  advantage.. 
Still  clutching  his  gun,  he  wheeled  around  and  dashed 
for  the  railroad  track. 

In  feverish  haste  Ellis  ejected  the  spent  shells, 
dragged  forth  three  more  cartridges  and,  thrusting 
them  into  the  cylinder  of  his  weapon,  with  the  prac¬ 
tised  flip  of  the  finished  gun-fighter,  flung  two  more 
shots  after  the  fugitive,  who  had  recoiled  from  his 
sudden  contact  with  the  barbed-wire  fence  that  ran 
alongside  the  track. 

At  the  second  report  Harry  pitched  forward  on 
his  face,  but  the  next  moment  he  had  rolled  under 
the  lower  strand  of  the  wire,  arisen  to  his  feet  again 
and  limped  away  in  the  gloom,  heading  for  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Benton’s  first  fierce  impulse  was  to  follow  in 
immediate  pursuit,  but  a  low  moan  of  intense  half¬ 
conscious  agony  from  the  stricken  girl  checked  him. 

“  Can’t  get  far  winged  like  that,  anyway,”  he 
muttered.  “  I’ll  get  him  later.” 

Stooping  down,  he  gently  gathered  up  the  in¬ 
animate  body  in  his  powerful  arms  and  strode  to- 
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wards  the  cottage  with  his  burden.  The  head,  with 
its  soft  mass  of  curly  dark  hair,  lolling  over  help¬ 
lessly  against  his  shoulder  like  a  tired  child’s,  whilst 
the  bright  arterial  blood  pumped  in  quick  jets  from 
the  bullet  wound  in  her  breast  all  down  the  front  of 
his  stable-jacket. 

With  an  impatient  thrust  of  his  knee,  he  burst 
open  the  gate  and,  climbing  the  few  steps,  entered 
through  the  open  door  into  the  front  room,  where 
a  lamp  was  burning.  Here  he  deposited  the  girl 
on  a  low  couch. 

Attracted  by  the  shots,  soon  there  came  the  sounds 
of  hurrying  feet  and  the  murmur  of  many  voices 
and,  presently,  a  small  concourse  of  excited  and 
eurious  people  began  to  gather  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  the  light  was  showing  through  the  open 
door.  The  Sergeant  stepped  forward  hastily. 

“  Quick!  ”  he  said.  “  One  of  you  run  up  to  the 
hotel  and  get  Dr.  Musgrave;  he’s  staying  there. 
Quick!  By  G — d!  This  girl’s  been  shot,  and  she’s 
bleedin’  to  death !  ” 

And,  in  response  to  his  appeal,  two  figures  imme¬ 
diately  detached  themselves  from  the  gathering  and 
sped  away.  Turning  back  to  the  couch,  he  kneeled 
down  and,  ripping  open  the  girl’s  flimsy  blouse, 
rolled  his  handkerchief  into  a  pad  and  pressed  it 
tightly  over  the  wound.  She  lay  quite  still,  with 
closed  eyes,  groaning  occasionally  with  the  deadly 
pain  that  wracked  her,  a  bloody  foam  bubbling  up 
from  her  lips  at  each  gasping  breath.  Soon  Mus¬ 
grave  came  bursting  in. 

“  Why,  what’s  this?  ”  he  said  breathlessly. 
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“That  fellow  —  with  her,”  answered  Ellis  dis- 
jolntedly.  “  Wanted  for  murder  —  B.C. —  went  to 
arrest  him  —  shot  at  me  —  hit  her  —  Instead  — 
Can’t  tell  you  now  —  Here,  Charley !  —  look  after 
her  —  goin’  after  him  —  not  far  away  —  hit  bad.” 

He  was  on  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  swiftly  ramming 
fresh  shells  Into  his  gun;  and,  with  one  last  look 
at  the  unconscious  face,  he  jumped  down  the  steps 
and  started  for  the  station  via  the  direction  that 
Harry  had  taken,  A  few  of  the  more  adventurous 
spirits  attempted  to  follow  him  but  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  back.  Catching  sight,  though,  of  a 
face  that  he  knew,  he  hastily  beckoned  its  owner 
aside. 

“See  here;  look,  Wardle!”  he  said,  in  a  tense 
undertone  to  the  kindly-faced  old  man  who  officiated 
as  postmaster  in  the  little  town.  “  I’m  glad  you’re 
here.  There’s  a  girl  in  the  house  there,  who’s  been 
shot  up  pretty  bad,  an’  I  think  it’s  all  up  with  her.” 
He  rapidly  explained  the  situation  to  the  other, 
adding:  “  You’re  a  J.P.  .  .  .  Don’t  attempt  to 
worry  her  if  she’s  too  far  gone,  remember,  but  try 
an’  get  a  deposition  off  her  if  the  doctor  will  allow 
it,  an’  get  him  an’  somebody  else  to  witness  it.  .  .  . 
Can’t  stop  now  —  got  to  get  after  this  chap,  quick !  ” 
And  he  hurried  away. 

A  man  swinging  a  railroad  lamp  came  forward 
and  accosted  him,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  station 
agent. 

“  Look,  now,  Carey,”  he  said  significantly.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  other’s  excited  offer  of  help.  “  Come, 
if  you  want  to.  But  I  tell  you  flat  —  you’re  takin’ 
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a  big  chance  of  gettin’  hurt.  Douse  that  cursed 
light,”  he  added  irritably,  ”  or  you’ll  be  makin’  a 
proper  mark  of  us.” 

The  other  promptly  obeyed,  and  presently  they 
reached  the  beginning  of  the  platform.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  produced  a  small  electric  torch. 

“  Should  be  some  blood  to  trail  him  by,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “  I  got  him  twice.  Hello  !  here  it  is !  ” 

Pressing  the  button  at  intervals,  they  followed 
the  faint  dribbles  and  spots  along  the  ties.  Clear 
past  the  station  offices  and  freight  shed,  it  led  them, 
right  to  the  shelving  terminus  of  the  platform,  where 
they  brought  up  a  dozen  or  so  yards  beyond  when  the 
blood  marks  suddenly  ceased. 

”  What  place  is  that?  ”  whispered  the  policeman, 
indicating  a  small  structure  whose  shadowy  outlines 
loomed  up  vaguely  against  the  surrounding  gloom. 

“  Section  men’s  hut,”  the  agent  whispered  back. 
“  There’s  only  some  tools  and  a  handcar  in  there. 
It’s  locked,  though,  and  Petersen,  the  section  boss, 
has  the  key.  He  can’t  get  in  there.  Let’s  go  on  a 
piece  —  we  may  pick  it  up  again.” 

They  crept  cautiously  on  for  a  short  distance,  but 
the  sanguinary  trail  failed  to  reappear. 

“  No  use  goin’  any  farther,”  protested  Ellis,  in 
a  low  tone.  “  P’r’aps  he’s  doubled  back  an’  cached 
himself  under  the  platform.” 

They  retraced  their  steps  and  soon  picked  up  the 
blood  spots  again.  Benton,  gun  in  hand,  halted 
irresolutely  in  front  of  the  section  hut. 

“  You  sure  it’s  locked,  Carey?  ”  he  said. 

The  other  moved  ahead  impatiently.  “Yes, 
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sure,”  he  answered.  “  It’s  no  good  lookin’  there, 
Sergeant  —  let’s  rout  around  the  platform.” 

A  sudden  impulse,  though,  moved  Ellis  to  step 
over  to  the  shed.  Grasping  the  door  handle,  he 
pulled  on  it.  To  his  surprise  it  swung  open. 

The  next  instant  there  came  a  rattle  as  of  tools 
being  displaced  as  a  dark  form  arose.  Followed 
a  blinding  spurt  of  flame  and  a  deafening  report 
right,  it  seemed,  in  his  very  face.  Instinctively,  he 
winced  away,  with  a  burning  pain  in  his  left  ear  and, 
ducking  down,  with  deadly  calculation  he  fired  up¬ 
wards  twice  as  he  did  so. 

The  detonation  in  the  galvanized-iron  structure 
was  terrific.  When  the  echoes  gradually  died  away, 
a  curious  scraping,  threshing  noise,  monotonous  in 
its  regularity,  succeeded,  coupled  with  a  horrid, 
long-drawn,  liquid  gurgle,  as  of  water  issuing  from 
the  neck  of  an  inverted  bottle. 

These  ominous  sounds,  too,  eventually  ceased, 
and  the  silence  of  the  night  settled  over  all  once 
more.  Carey  clutched  Benton  with  a  shiver,  and 
his  teeth  chattered  like  castanets. 

“Is  —  is  he  —  dead  —  d’you  think?”  he  quav¬ 
ered. 

“  Don’t  know,”  returned  Benton  in  a  low  voice. 
“Sufferin’  Moses!  my  ear’s  hurtin’  me  somethin’ 
fierce.  I’m  bleedln’  like  a  stuck  pig.  Keep  you  well 
to  the  side,  there,  when  I  flash  the  light  in.  You 
never  know  what’s  goin’  to  come  off.” 

Cautiously  he  pressed  the  spring  of  his  torch  and, 
as  the  little  halo  of  radiance  penetrated  the  obscurity, 
he  gave  a  quick,  searching  look.  With  a  satisfied 
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sigh,  he  released  the  button  and  turned  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  his  companion. 

“  All  right,  Carey,”  he  said  reassuringly.  “  You 
can  light  up  again  now.” 

With  shaking  fingers,  the  other  produced  a  match 
and,  relighting  his  lamp,  cast  its  rays  into  the  open¬ 
ing.  He  beheld  a  sight  that  was  to  remain  in  his 
memory  for  many  a  day.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  he 
tumbled  back,  the  lantern  falling  from  his  nerveless 
grasp. 

“  Oh,  my  God!  ”  he  cried.  “  Oh,  Lord!  ” 

Ellis  stooped  and  picked  up  the  smoking  globe. 

“Here,  here!”  he  remonstrated  callously. 
“What’s  wrong  with  you,  Carey?  Get  a  hold  of 
yourself,  man.  You’re  a  peach  to  want  to  come 
man-hunting,  you  are.  Have  you  never  seen  a  stiff 
before?  Get  in  an’  have  a  good  look  at  everythin’, 
because  you’ll  most  likely  be  an  important  witness 
at  the  inquest.  .  .  .  0-oh !  ”  he  broke  off,  with  a 
sharp  intake  of  his  breath,  “  my  ear’s  givin’  me 
h — 1.  Lend  me  your  handkerchief.” 

Thus  urged,  and  trembling  violently  with  horror 
and  repugnance,  the  agent  nerved  himself  again  to 
the  ordeal.  Raising  the  lamp  once  more,  he  gazed 
with  morbid  fascination  at  the  ominous  heap  that 
but  a  short  while  back  had  been  a  strong,  hot- 
blooded  man. 

With  the  handkerchief  pressed  to  his  wound,  and 
cursing  softly  with  the  pain,  the  Sergeant  jerked  his 
gun  back  into  its  holster  again.  Stepping  forward, 
he  inspected  his  handiwork  critically.  The  two 
heavy,  smashing  bullets  of  the  Colt’s  .45,  fired  at 
close  range,  had  done  their  deadly  work  effectively. 
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One,  penetrating  a  little  beneath  the  left  eye,  had 
blown  away  a  portion  of  the  skull  in  its  exit,  whilst 
the  other,  tearing  its  passage  through  the  thick,  bull 
throat,  had  turned  the  place  into  a  veritable  sham¬ 
bles. 

Still  clutched  in  the  stiffened  right  hand  was  a 
huge,  unfamiliar  type  of  pistol,  which  weapon  the 
policeman  examined  with  curious  interest,  coming  — 
as  it  nearly  had  —  to  ending  his  earthly  existence. 
The  terrible  simplicity  of  the  creed  that  was  his  in 
such  matters  forbade  his  evincing  the  slightest  ves¬ 
tige  of  pity  or  remorse  for  his  dead  enemy.  The  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  pale,  pinched-faced  young  mother,  with  a 
little  child,  seemed  to  arise  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
heart-broken  cry  of  a  stricken  girl  still  rang  in  his 
ears  and  hardened  his  heart. 

“  Blast  you  !  ”  he  muttered  savagely.  “  You  only 
got  what  was  cornin’  to  you.  It  was  me  or  you,  this 
trip,  an’  no  error.  You  had  an  even  break,  any¬ 
way.” 

The  agent  turned  aside,  shaking  in  every  limb. 

“Let’s  get!”  he  said,  with  an  oath.  “Ugh! 
I  can’t  stand  it  no  longer.  I  guess  sights  and  hap¬ 
penings  like  this  ain’t  nothing  to  you.  Sergeant  .  .  . 
you’re  used  to  it  in  your  line  of  business.  Besides, 
you’ve  been  through  a  war  and  must  have  killed 
and  seen  lots  of  fellers  killed  before.  It  don’t  turn 
you  up  like  it  does  me.  Come  away,  for  the  love  of 
God.  By  Gosh !  but  I  could  have  sworn  that  place 
was  locked.  Petersen  must  have  forgot  to  snap 
the  padlock.  I’ve  got  a  duplicate  key  here.  Guess 
I’d  better  lock  everything  up  tight,  eh?  and  give 
you  the  key.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  Ellis.  “  And  give  Petersen  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it  up  again  till  I  say  so.  Noth¬ 
ing’s  got  to  be  touched  till  the  coroner  gives  the 
word.  Old  Corbett  acts  in  this  district.  Wonder 
whether  he’s  at  his  place?  ” 

“  Oh,  he’s  there,  all  right,”  said  Carey.  “  But 
he’s  sick  —  all  crippled  up  with  rheumatism.  His 
daughter  —  you  know,  the  one  that  rides  —  she  was 
in  today  and  I  was  talking  to  her.” 

“  That  settles  it,”  said  Benton.  “  I’m  goin’  to 
wire  the  O.C.  now,  an’  I’ll  get  him  to  send  a  coroner 
down  by  the  mornin’  train.  Let’s  have  that  key 
for  a  bit.  I  want  the  doctor  to  have  a  look  at  this 
body.” 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  he  returned  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Musgrave  and  old  Wardle  met  him  on  the 
threshold,  and  the  former,  with  a  significant  gesture 
enjoining  silence,  softly  closed  the  door.  With  the 
light  of  a  strange  exultation  showing  in  his  haggard 
face  and  bloodshot  eyes,  he  proceeded  to  acquaint 
them  with  all  that  had  happened.  They  listened 
with  eager  curiosity. 

”  Whew!  —  some  shave,  all  right,”  remarked  the 
doctor.  “Here,  Ellis!  Let’s  fix  up  that  ear  of 
yours.  You’re  bleeding  like  the  deuce,  and  that 
tunic  of  yours  is  soaked.”  And,  as  Benton  removed 
the  handkerchief,  “  Why,  man,  it’s  clipped  the  lobe 
clean  away!  Come  on  in,  then,  but  be  as  quiet  as 
you  can  —  I’ve  put  her  on  the  bed  in  tbe  other  room. 
I’ve  given  her  a  strong  morphine  injection  to  ease 
the  pain.  It’ll  keep  her  quiet  for  a  time.” 

He  turned,  with  his  hand  on  the  doorknob,  but 
Ellis  caught  him  by  tbe  arm. 
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“  Charley,”  he  said,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 
“  That  girl  saved  me.  Is  she  —  is  there  any  — ” 

“  No,”  answered  the  doctor  quietly.  “  That 
slug’s  gone  slap  through  the  right  lung  and  out  un¬ 
der  the  shoulder.  She’s  done  for,  though  she  may 
live  for  a  few  hours.  Must  have  been  an  awful 
high-pressure  gun  that  he  used.” 

“  It  sure  was,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “  It  was  one 
of  those  German  ‘  Lugers.’  You’ll  see  it  still 
clutched  in  his  fist  when  you  go  down  there.” 

“  Eh,  laad !  ”  said  the  kindly  old  postmaster,  who 
originally  hailed  from  Yorkshire.  ”  But  she’s  rare 
an’  weak  .  .  .  an’  th’  doctor  don’t  think  as  ’er’ll 
last  th’  night  out.  It’s  nobbut  o’  a  deposition  she 
were  able  to  gie  us,  th’  poor  lass,  for  ’er'  could  scarce- 
lins  speak,  an’  I  had’na  th’  heart  to  worrit  ’er.  She 
says  as  ’ow  ’er  name’s  Elsie  Baxter,  an’  that  yon 
man  o’  ’ers  as  she  calls  ’Arry  —  shot  at  yo’  but  ’it 
’er,  instead,  accidental,  when  she  got  betune  ye. 
She  wouldn’t  tell  me  where  ’er  coom  fra’,  tho’,  or 
what  h'j  other  name  be.  Fair  frightened,  ’er  is,  ’bout 
’im  bein’  ketched,  an’  ’er  keeps  on  a-cryin’  out  ’is 
name  real  pitiful-like,  an’  sayin’  as  ’e  did’na  mean 
to  shoot  ’er.  I  ’ad  ’Arry  Langley,  from  th’  ’otel,  in 
there,  an’  ’im  an’  th’  doctor’s  witnessed  it.  Did 
yo’  say  yo’  gaffled  ’un,  laad?  ” 

The  Sergeant,  with  his  brooding  mind  still  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  memory  of  his  recent  conflict,  re¬ 
garded  his  questioner  absently,  with  a  livid,  scowl¬ 
ing  face. 

“  Eyah !  ”  he  snarled  darkly,  with  an  ugly  oath, 
and  with  grimly  unconscious  humor  imitating  the 
other’s  dialect:  “A  gaffled  ’un,  all  right.  Dad!  — 
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nobbled  ’un  proper.  A  knaws  ’un’s  name,  too,  an’ 
all  ’bout  ’un  !  ” 

Quickly  and  deftly,  the  doctor  dressed  the  Ser¬ 
geant’s  torn  ear,  bandaging  the  wound  with  an  anti¬ 
septic  pad  against  it.  Whilst  this  was  in  progress, 
they  conversed  in  low  tones. 

“  Why,  come  to  think  of  it,”  said  Musgrave,  “  I 
remember  now  seeing  an  account  of  that  business  in 
the  paper,  at  the  time.  Lord !  I  was  slow  —  not 
to  have  tumbled  before.  I  wouldn’t  make  much  of 
a  sleuth,  I’m  afraid.”  He  carefully  replaced  his 
surgical  apparatus  in  his  bag.  “  Didn’t  you  see 
it?  ”  he  inquired. 

Ellis  shrugged  indifferently.  “Lord,  no!”  he 
said.  “  Why,  I  go  from  a  month  on  end  and  never 
see  a  paper  —  out  there  at  the  ‘  Creek.’  Besides, 
we  don’t  go  by  the  papers.  I  was  officially  notified 
in  this  case.  ’Course,  I’m  not  forgettln’  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  you  tellin’  me  what  you  did,  I’d  never  been 
able  to  connect  up.” 

H  e  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  “  How 
about  the  other  chap,  Charley?  Walters  —  Wilks 
• —  or  whatever  his  name  is,”  he  asked,  a  trifle  anx¬ 
iously.  “  I  suppose  it’ll  be  safe  enough  to  leave 
him  till  tomorrow?  ” 

“  Oh,  sure,”  said  the  doctor  reassuringly.  “  I 
don’t  think  he’s  exactly  able  to  ‘  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk’  just  yet.  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  him.  There! 
that’ll  do  for  the  time.  I’ll  fix  it  up  again  tomorrow 
£or  you.” 

With  a  weary  yawn,  Benton  arose  from  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting  during  the  ear-dressing 
process. 
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“  Here’s  the  key  of  that  section  house,  Charley,” 
he  said,  handing  the  other  over  that  article.  “  Take 
a  run  on  down  there,  will  you?  an’  have  a  look  at 
that  body.  I’ll  stay  an’  watch  this  poor  kid.  An’ 
say !  I  can’t  very  well  wear  this!  ” —  he  indicated 
his  ensanguined  stable-jacket  — “  you  might  bring  me 
back  my  serge,  old  man!  It’s  lying  on  the  bed  in 
the  detachment.” 

“  All  right.  I’ll  go  now,”  said  Musgrave.  “  Re¬ 
member,”  he  added,  “  the  kindest  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible.  I’ve  done  all 
that  I’m  medically  able  to  do,  but  it’s  a  parson  she 
needs  —  more  than  a  doctor.  Aren’t  there  any 
here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ellis  listlessly,  “  on  Sundays. 
There’s  denominations  galore  represented  then. 
This  is  a  sanctimonious  little  ‘  dorpj  The  Church 
of  England  man  is  the  only  one  resident  here,  though. 
He’s  away  in  town  —  attending  the  Church  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  was  talking  to  him  this  morning  when  I 
was  going  to  court,  an’  he  said  he  didn’t  expect  to 
come  back  till  the  day  after  tomorrow.” 

“  Well,  she’s  sleeping  now,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  I’ve  stopped  the  external  bleeding  and  given  her 
a  strong  morphine  injection,  as  I  think  I  told  you. 
Give  her  all  the  water  she  wants  to  drink,  if  she 
wakes  up,  but  beyond  getting  the  necessary  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  her,  I  wouldn’t  encourage  her  to  talk. 
Come  on,  Wardle!  We’ll  go  on  down  to  this 
place.” 

The  two  men  tip-toed  out  softly  and  closed  the 
door,  whilst  the  Sergeant,  carefully  stripping  off  his 
blood-stained  stable-jacket,  entered  the  bedroom 
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noiselessly,  and  seated  himself  at  the  side  of  the 
suffering  girl.  Still  under  the  influence  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  drug,  she  was  dozing  peacefully  and,  but  for 
an  occasional  gurgle  of  blood  in  her  throat,  her 
breathing  was  considerably  less  labored. 

Long  and  earnestly  he  gazed  at  the  face  of  the 
girl  who  had,  undoubtedly,  saved  his  life,  though  at 
the  forfeit  of  her  own.  The  features  were  already 
pinched  and  drawn,  and  the  rich  color  of  the  cheeks 
had  faded  to  a  dull,  ashen  gray,  save  where  two 
hectic  spots  indicated  her  rising  temperature.  For, 
upon  that  countenance,  the  Angel  of  Death  had  set 
his  dread  seal,  and  passed  upon  his  way. 

Oppressed  by  deep  pity  and  many  troubled 
thoughts,  Ellis  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie  from 
which  he  was  aroused  by  Musgrave  returning  — 
alone.  Arising  quietly,  he  obeyed  the  other’s  si¬ 
lent  motion  and  followed  him  outside. 

“  Well,”  he  said  listlessly,  slipping  on  the  red 
serge  which  his  companion  handed  to  him,  “  did  you 
see  him,  Charley  ?  ” 

Musgrave  glanced  curiously  at  the  powerful,  still 
profile  of  the  man  before  him. 

“  Yes,”  he  said  slowly.  And  even  his  trained 
nerves  could  not  suppress  a  slight  shudder  at  the 
remembrance.  “  Poor  old  Wardle’s  gone  home 
feeling  pretty  sick,  I  can  tell  you  ...  an’  I  don’t 
wonder.  You’re  some  bad  man  with  a  gun,  Ellis.” 

The  Sergeant,  with  mind  sunk  in  a  fit  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  eyed  him  absently. 

“  Eyah,”  he  said.  “  I  guess  I  put  the  sign  on  him, 
all  right.” 
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The  doctor  scrutinized  the  drawn,  blood-stained 
face  closely. 

“  Look  here,”  he  said  kindly.  “You  look  a  bit 
strapped,  old  man.  You  go  on  home  to  bed  now. 
ril  stop  with  the  girl !  ” 

The  considerate  words  seemed  to  arouse  the  other 
strangely. 

“  No,  by - 1  ”  he  said  vehemently,  with  a  sob¬ 

bing  oath.  “  I’m  goin’  to  stay  till  —  till  — ” 

His  voice  broke.  Recovering  himself,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  with  an  effort: 

“  It’s  the  least  I  can  do.  You  can  sleep  on  that 
couch  in  the  front  room.  I’ll  call  you  if  she’s  in  bad 
pain.” 

“All  right  —  all  right!”  answered  Musgrave 
gently  and,  gripping  the  Sergeant’s  shoulder  with  a 
sympathetic  pressure,  “  we  won’t  fight  over  It,  old 
man.  I  understand.  Call  me  if  I’m  needed.  I 
don’t  think  your  ‘  guard  ’  will  be  very  long  now, 
though.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


On  those  poor  frail  sisters  nuho’ve  fallen  lo’w. 

And  who  suffer  and  die  through  the  sins  of  men  — 

More  sinned  against,  than  sinning,  I  trow  — 

Shew  Thy  Mercy —  Thy  Pity  —  Lord  Christ,  Amen. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 

WEARILY,  and  with  a  throbbing  pain  in 
his  torn  ear,  Ellis  resumed  his  vigil.  An 
hour  slowly  passed.  Two  hours.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  restless  movement  from  the  bed  aroused 
him  from  the  dreamy  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  and  he  gazed  into  the  wide-open,  bewildered 
eyes  of  the  awakened  girl  that  were  regarding  him 
wonderingly  through  their  long  lashes. 

“How  did  I  come  here?”  she  articulated  pain¬ 
fully. 

“  I  carried  you  in,”  he  said.  “  You’ve  been  in 
here  for  nearly  three  hours  now.” 

Her  lips  moved  soundlessly,  and  she  remained  with 
puckered  forehead,  as  if  striving  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

“  Then  who  were  those  other  men?  ”  she  said  in 
a  hoarse  whisper. 

“  Well,  one  was  the  postmaster,  and  there  was 
the  man  that  owns  the  hotel.  The  other  man  was 
the  doctor.  It  was  he  who  fixed  you  up.” 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to  notice  his 
bandaged  head.  With  a  little  cry,  she  struggled 
feebly  to  raise  herself,  eyeing  him  fearfully  the  while. 

a8o 
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“Where’s  Harry?”  she  gasped  tensely. 
“  You’ve  been  hurt,  like  me.  Did  you  an’  him  get 
shootin’  at  each  other  again?  Oh,  tell  me.  Where 
is  he?” 

He  strove  to  soothe  her  and  allay  her  agitation, 
but  without  avail. 

“Please!  oh,  please.  Policeman!”  she  sobbed. 
“  Don’t  arrest  him.  Let  him  go!  He  didn’t  mean 
to  hurt  me.” 

Her  continued  piteous  pleading  moved  him 
greatly.  Puzzled  at  this  attitude  towards  the  man 
who  had  ruined  and  maltreated  her,  Ellis  inquired 
gently  : 

“Why?” 

The  great  imploring  dark  eyes  became  like  two 
twin  stars,  seeming  to  search  his  very  soul,  as  a 
wave  of  ineffable  forgiving  pity  and  devotion  glori¬ 
fied  the  face  of  the  dying  girl. 

“  Because  —  I  —  I  — ”  she  faltered. 

The  simplicity  of  her  implied  admission  struck 
him  dumb  with  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  he  stared 
at  her  in  stupefied  amazement. 

“  What?  ”  he  almost  shouted.  “  You  still  love 
that  chap  after  —  after  — ” 

Speech  failed  him  and  he  could  only  continue  to 
look  at  her  in  awed  wonder. 

Hard  as  they  may  find  it  to  observe  other  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Great  Master,  this  one,  at  least,  most 
women  have  practised  easily  and  naturally  for  over 
nineteen  hundred  years  — “  Forgive,  until  seventy 
times  seven.” 

The  acts  of  some  of  these  —  how  they  warred 
with  their  husbands  and  paramours  and  were 
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worsted;  how  they  provoked  the  presiding  magis¬ 
trate  and  stultified  the  attesting  policeman  by  obsti¬ 
nately  ignoring  their  injuries  written  legibly  in  red, 
and  black,  and  blue;  how  they  interceded  with  many 
sobs  for  the  aggressor  —  are  they  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  every  police  court  in 
the  world? 

This  propensity  leads  them  into  scrapes,  it  is  true, 
for  our  world  in  its  wisdom  will  always  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  weaknesses.  Perhaps  the  next  will 
make  them  some  amends. 

The  bright,  fever-lit  eyes  never  left  Benton’s  face, 
and  two  tears  rolled  down  her  sunken  cheeks  as  she 
nodded  silently  in  answer  to  his  incredulous  query. 
Such  an  expression,  indeed,  might  the  Covenanter’s 
widow  have  worn,  as  she  looked  into  the  ruthless 
countenance  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  begged 
for  the  life  of  her  only  son.  And  such  it  is,  also, 
that  makes  Guido’s  famous  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci 
one  of  the  saddest  paintings  on  earth. 

That  look  was  almost  more  than  the  Sergeant 
could  endure,  and  he  hastily  turned  his  head  away 
to  hide  the  hot,  blinding  tears  that  sprang  to  his 
eyes.  There  seemed  something  very  terrible,  just 
then,  in  the  pathetic  working  of  his  stern  face,  as 
the  strong  man  strove  to  hide  his  emotion. 

“  Diamonds  and  pearls,”  he  whispered  brokenly 
to  himself;  “  diamonds  and  pearls.” 

And  this  —  love  such  as  this,  had  the  dead  man 
gained,  then  spurned  brutally  from  him,  and  cast 
away. 

The  Soul  —  to  the  last,  could  still  triumph  over 
the  poor  broken  Body,  and  Love  —  glorious,  all- 
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forgiving  Love  —  arise,  victorious  and  conquering; 
through  life  —  through  death  —  aye  —  beyond  the 
grave  itself  —  to  the  very  Resurrection  Morn. 

The  sands  of  the  poor  sufferer’s  existence  were 
running  out  fast  now.  Benton  shuddered  when  he 
thought  of  the  horror  that  would  surely  come  into 
those  shining,  steadfast  eyes  if  she  were  told  whose 
blood  was  upon  his  hands.  Why  disturb  the  brief 
space  that  was  allotted  to  her  by  revealing  the  awful 
truth?  It  would  be  a  crime,  he  reflected.  He  lied, 
bravely  and  whole-heartedly. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  haven’t  arrested  him,  my  girl. 
I  was  chasin’  after  him,  an’  scratched  one  of  my  ears 
pretty  bad  climbin’  through  that  barbed-wire  fence 
alongside  the  track.  A  way-freight  goin’  East 
pulled  through  just  about  five  minutes  after,  an’  I 
guess  he  must  have  made  his  get-away  on  that.” 

She  drank  in  his  words  with  an  eagerness  that 
tortured  his  conscience  sorely,  but  a  quick,  joyful 
light  dawned  on  her  face  as  his  reward,  and  she 
sank  back  on  the  pillows  again  with  a  little  weary, 
gratified  sigh  of  relief.  The  strain  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  however,  and  she  began  to  choke  piti¬ 
fully,  as  a  fresh  gush  of  blood  bubbled  up  from  her 
lips  and  stained  her  white  breast.  He  slipped  an 
arm  under  her  head  and,  tenderly  as  a  woman  might 
have  done,  he  soothed  and  ministered  to  her  parox¬ 
ysm. 

For  some  few  minutes  she  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
and  he  watched  her  anxiously,  undecided  whether  or 
not  to  awaken  Musgrave;  but  presently  she  revived 
a  little  and  her  breathing  became  easier.  The  flow 
of  blood  from  her  mouth  had  abated  and,  as  she 
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looked  up  and  saw  him  supporting  her,  the  pale  lips 
relaxed  into  a  faint  semblance  of  their  old  roguish 
smile;  when  her  face  and  bosom  had  been  gently 
sponged,  and  she  had  drunk  a  glass  of  water,  she 
spoke  —  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  quite  calmly  and 
clearly : 

“  You  ca-can’t  —  arrest  me  —  now !  ” 

The  unutterable  pathos  of  her  pitiful  little  jest 
nearly  broke  him  down  then  but,  with  a  struggle,  he 
raised  his  eyes  and,  with  a  twisted  mouth,  smiled 
valiantly  back  at  her. 

“  What  did  —  that  —  doctor  —  say?  ”  she  asked 
slowly.  “Does  he  —  think  —  I’ll  —  die?  I  feel 
so  —  very  —  weak — and  —  tired  .  .  .  and  my  — 
chest  —  hurts  me  —  terrible.  ...  I  think  I  —  must 
be  —  dying.  .  .  .  Am  I?  .  .  .  Look  —  at  me  —  Po¬ 
liceman!  .  .  .  tell  me.  .  .  .  Did  he  —  say — I’m  not 
—  afraid.  .  .  .” 

“  Elsie,  girl,”  he  said  unsteadily.  “  Elsie, 
you’re  — ”  He  stopped  and,  choking  a  little, 
reached  out  a  slightly  shaking  hand  to  smooth  back 
the  dark  curly  hair  from  her  white  forehead. 
“  You’re  going  home,  girl  —  you’re  going  home!  ” 

She  gazed  at  him  searchingly  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  turned  her  head  away  listlessly,  with  a  sharp 
intake  of  her  breath.  There  was  a  long  silence 
which  was  broken  by  Ellis. 

“  Elsie  Baxter  is  your  name,  all  right,  isn’t  it?  ” 
he  asked  gently. 

She  nodded,  watching  his  face  closely  meanwhile. 

“  How  old  are  you?  ” 

“  Twenty-two,”  she  whispered. 

“  What  nationality?  ” 
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“  American.” 

“  What  part  of  the  States  do  you  come  from,  my 
girl?  ”  he  continued.  “  Where  are  your  parents  — 
if  you  have  any  —  or  your  friends?  ” 

But  his  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  response,  and 
all  he  got  was  the  same  passive  look  of  mute  en¬ 
treaty  which  she  had  exhibited  to  all  his  queries  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting. 

“  Come,”  he  whispered  coaxingly.  “  Why  won’t 
you  tell  me?  You  ought  to.” 

She  sighed  as  if  she  were  exhausted.  “  What’s 
the  —  use  ?  ”  she  murmured.  “  My  real  mother  — 
is  —  dead  —  an’ —  an’ —  my  father  —  an’  my  step¬ 
mother  —  were  unkind  —  to  me  —  so  I  ran  — 
away.”  .  .  . 

She  met  his  perplexed  look  with  a  faint,  weary 
smile,  and  cuddled  his  hand  beseechingly.  “  That’s 
all,”  she  said.  “There.  ...  I  can’t  —  tell  you 
any  —  more  —  now.  .  .  .  Best  —  thing  —  if  they 
never  —  hear.  ,  .  .  I’m  —  going  soon  —  where  — 
I  don’t  —  know.”  She  ceased,  panting  for  breath. 

He  desisted  then,  for  the  doctor’s  final  injunctions 
came  to  his  remembrance  with  a  pang  of  regret.  He 
had  encouraged  her  to  talk  too  much  already. 

Aye  —  what  was  the  use,  he  reflected.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  her  answer  —  too  great 
to  be  misunderstood.  Time,  it  is  true,  had  wrought 
curious  changes  in  his  wandering  life  and  ways,  and 
both  memory  and  conscience  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
become  oblivious  to  many  things;  but,  in  the  former 
faculty,  assuredly  one  period  in  his  history  was  not 
included.  With  a  bitter  hatred  which  not  even  the 
lapse  of  over  twenty  years  could  quench,  he  recalled 
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only  too  well,  the  pale,  sneering  face  of  the  virago 
who  had  usurped  the  place  of  his  own  gentle  mother, 
and  whose  animosity  had  eventually  been  the  means 
of  driving  him  from  home,  also. 

“  Yes,”  he  mused.  This  poor  dying  waif  and  he 
probably  had  much  In  common. 

The  girl  lay  quiet  for  a  long  while,  and  a  cheap 
American  alarm  clock  ticked  sharply  in  the  stillness. 
Presently  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again  and  re¬ 
garded  him  earnestly. 

“  Will  —  you  please  —  say  a  —  prayer  ?  ”  she  ar¬ 
ticulated  painfully.  And,  as  he  hesitated  and  looked 
at  her  in  dumb  misery:  “Won’t  you?  .  .  .  even 
—  even  —  for  —  such  as  me  ?  ” 

A  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  shook  his  strong 
frame.  Who  was  he,  that  he  should  dare  to  pre¬ 
sume  to  pray  for  the  dying?  Fallen  sinner  though 
she  might  be  —  what  was  he?  .  .  .  And  a  vision 
of  his  own  reckless  and  irresponsible  past  seemed  to 
rise  up  before  him  accusingly. 

“  Please,”  the  weak  voice  pleaded. 

With  bowed  head  and  bursting  heart  he  falter- 
Ingly  repeated  the  only  prayer  that  he  remembered 
— “  The  Lord’s  ” —  and,  with  its  “  Amen,”  a  sol¬ 
emn,  awesome  quiet  descended  upon  the  little  room. 

And  then  —  the  end  came  very  quickly.  She 
turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him  kindly.  Her 
eyes  were  alight  with  a  great,  dreamy  happiness,  and 
in  their  depths  he  beheld  the  radiant  glory  that,  pass¬ 
ing  all  human  understanding,  heralds  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  death. 

“  Kiss  me,”  she  whispered  faintly. 

All  his  manhood  sorely  shaken,  he  stooped  to  be- 
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stow  the  caress.  Only  once  in  that  last  quiet  minute 
of  life  —  for  death-struggle  there  was  none  —  the 
white  lips  moved;  and  the  Sergeant,  bending  down 
his  ear,  caught  what  may  have  been  an  appeal  to 
the  Father’s  mercy,  but  Ellis  always  believed  it  was 
a  man’s  name. 

She  sighed  once  or  twice  wearily,  gasped  a  little 
and,  leaning  her  head  back  with  a  slight  shiver,  the 
poor  girl’s  spirit  went  forth  into  the  Night. 

For  a  long  time  Benton  never  stirred.  A  sense 
of  utter  desolation,  he  knew  not  why,  seemed  to 
gather  all  around  him.  Inheriting  from  his  mother 
a  strongly  impressionable  nature,  he  was  always 
chivalrously  predisposed  towards  women  and,  some¬ 
how,  complete  stranger  to  him  though  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  waif  was,  the  Inexpressible  pathos  of  her  lonely, 
tragic  death  stirred  all  his  being  with  a  great,  com¬ 
passionate  pity. 

Suddenly  he  broke  down  and  burst  out  sobbing, 
with  the  deep,  convulsive  emotion  terrible  to  witness 
in  a  strong  man;  then,  throwing  his  arms  about  the 
dead  girl,  he  fell  to  his  knees  and,  gazing  Implor¬ 
ingly  into  her  quiet  face,  held  her  tightly,  as  if  that 
firm  clasp  would  hold  her  back  one  step  on  the  road 
along  which  the  messengers  of  God  had  beckoned 
her. 

Would  those  with  whom  he  was  a  byword  for  hard 
sternness  of  character  have  known  him  then? 

The  light  of  the  lamp  sank  lower,  flickered  a  little, 
and  was  gone.  Worn  out,  mentally  and  bodily,  the 
bowed  head  of  the  tired,  kneeling  watcher  gradually 
drooped  forward  until  it  rested  upon  the  bosom  of 
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the  motionless  form.  The  still  face  had  settled  into 
the  serene,  peaceful  grandeur  of  the  death-calm. 
Beautiful  she  had  been  in  life,  aye,  but  never  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  now. 

Then,  to  the  exhausted,  sleeping  man,  there  came 
a  wondrous  dream,  and  in  it,  behold !  she  appeared 
unto  him  again  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth,  inno¬ 
cence,  and  beauty,  clad  in  white  and  glistening  rai¬ 
ment,  with  her  arms  outstretched  to  him  from  afar 
on  High. 

And,  in  her  great,  dark  eyes,  he  seemed  to  see 
shining  the  love  and  pity  of  Mary  Magdalene  —  she 
wFom  He  denied  not,  but  said :  Her  sins  which 

are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much;  hut  to 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


So  —  peacefully,  slept  the  un-shrouded  dead, 

Beyond  caring  'whether  they  stoned  or  kissed  her; 

Till  a  Ministering  Angel  came  instead, 

In  the  guise  of  a  Salvation  Army  Sister. 

POOR  “  SKAGWAY  KATE  ” 

Brightly,  ah,  so  brightly,  the  rays  of  the 
early  morning  sun  flooded  that  sad  room 
with  their  golden  radiance,  lighting  up  with 
a  veritable  halo  of  glory  the  still,  peaceful  face  of 
one  for  whom  the  weary  troubles  and  pain  of  this 
world  had  ceased. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  Musgrave,  standing 
in  its  aperture,  surveyed  a  scene  that  awed  and  shook 
even  his  cynical  nature  to  its  very  depths.  For  some 
minutes  he  remained  with  bowed  head,  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless,  a  picture  of  silent  sympathy  then,  tip-toeing 
noiselessly  forward,  he  shook  the  still  sleeping  Ben¬ 
ton  gently,  and  a  haggard,  drawn  face  was  slowly 
upturned  to  his. 

“  Come,  old  man,”  he  said  quietly.  “  Rouse  your¬ 
self.  You  can  do  no  more  good  here  now.” 

And,  stiff  and  cold,  the  Sergeant  arose  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  out  like  a  child. 

Wearily  he  returned  to  the  detachment  and,  with 
mechanical  Instinct,  tidied  up  the  place.  Then,  duly 
attending  scrupulously  to  his  personal  toilet,  he  went 
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down  to  the  hotel,  where  he  forced  himself  to  swal¬ 
low  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Later  he  repaired  to  the  room  of  Musgrave’s  pa¬ 
tient  and,  after  subjecting  that  unfortunate  individ¬ 
ual  to  a  somewhat  lengthy  examination,  he  formally 
placed  him  under  arrest.  These  duties  despatched, 
he  departed  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  station  to 
await  the  incoming  west-bound  train,  w'hich  was  over 
an  hour  late. 

Gradually,  under  the  influence  of  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  fresh  morning  air,  mind  and  body,  from 
constant  habit,  returned,  naturally,  to  their  normal 
state  of  soldierly  alertness.  To  all  outward  appear¬ 
ance  he  became  once  more  the  composed,  practical 
guardian  of  the  Law',  resourceful  and  ready  for  any 
duty  that  claimed  him.  Presently  he  w^as  joined  by 
the  station  agent,  w'ho  greeted  him  wdth  a  sort  of 
miserable  heartiness. 

“  Well,  Sergeant,”  he  began,  “  and  how  are  we 
this  morning?  Some  doings  last  night,  eh?  What 
about  that  ear  of  yours?  You  look  as  if  you’d  sure 
come  through  a  rough  house,  with  that  bandage  on. 
What’s  the  other  feller  look  like?  ” 

Ellis  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  but  a  faint 
grin  overspread  his  haggard  face  as  he  regarded 
the  other’s  tell-tale  countenance  attentively. 

JVe!  ”  he  echoed,  with  quiet  derision.  “  Pm 
afraid  we  doesn’t  feel  very  well  this  nice  mornin’, 
Carey.  Ear  stings  like  the  devil.  As  for  the 
other  fellow  —  you  know  what  he  looks  like,  all 
right.  You  look  as  if  you  were  just  doin’  a  ‘  walk- 
march  ’  to  your  own  funeral.  You’d  better  keep  a 
flask  on  your  hip  for  emergencies,  as  you  an’  me’ll 
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be  the  star  witnesses  when  this  inquest  comes  off. 
I’m  expectin’  the  coroner  an’  one  of  our  inspectors 
on  this  train.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  fall  off  the  perch  just  yet,” 
said  the  agent,  with  a  sheepish  smile.  “  I’ve  got  the 
other  key  off  Petersen,”  he  continued  significantly. 
“  One  or  two  of  the  curious  ones  came  nosing  around, 
but  I  warned  ’em  off  the  course,  quick.  Hello!  here 
she  comes.  Well,  I’ll  see  you  later,  Sergeant.” 
And  he  hurried  away  about  his  duties. 

Inspector  Purvis,  a  dark,  heavy-set,  middle-aged 
man,  wearing  the  South  African  and  Riel  Rebellion 
campaign  ribbons,  acknowledged  Benton’s  salute 
punctiliously  and,  turning,  introduced  his  companion. 

“  This  is  Dr.  Sampson,  the  coroner.  Sergeant  Ben¬ 
ton,”  he  said. 

And  Ellis  shook  hands  with  a  tall,  gray-mustached, 
pleasant-faced  man,  whom  he  knew  very  well  by 
sight.  The  latter  glanced  sharply  at  the  policeman’s 
bandaged  head. 

“  Looks  as  if  you’d  been  in  the  wars.  Sergeant,” 
he  said.  “  What’s  happened  you?  ” 

Ellis  drew  them  on  one  side  and  briefly  related  his 
story,  to  which  they  listened  with  lively  interest. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  Inspector  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  “  We’ll  wait  till  this  train  pulls  out,  and  let 
these  people  get  away,  and  then  we’ll  go  on  down  to 
this  section  hut  and  view  this  body.” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  stood  in  front  of  the  shed, 
and  Ellis  unlocked  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  An 
angry  buzz  greeted  them,  as  their  presence  disturbed 
a  hideous  swarm  of  blue-bottle  flies.  Sharp  excla¬ 
mations  of  loathing  and  disgust  escaped  the  two 
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newcomers  who,  after  gazing  for  a  few  seconds  at 
the  thing  that  had  once  been  a  man,  proceeded  to 
note  all  details  carefully,  with  the  callous  precision 
of  men  hardened  to  such  sights. 

Once  the  Inspector’s  glance  traveled  curiously, 
from  the  shattered  head  of  the  corpse,  to  the  stern, 
bandaged  face  of  the  man  beside  him,  who  had  caused 
this  terrible  transformation. 

“  Some  shootin’ !  ”  he  observed,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  the  coroner. 

It  seemed  to  be  rather  a  doubtful  compliment, 
though,  under  the  circumstances,  so  the  latter  only 
nodded  nonchalantly,  and  refrained  from  comment 
himself. 

“  There’s  absolutely  no  doubt  about  this  being 
Shapiro,  the  man  that’s  wanted,  sir,”  said  Ellis.  “  I 
saw  the  other  man,  Wilks,  who’s  lying  sick  up  at 
the  hotel,  this  morning.  He  confirms  this  man’s 
identity,  and  admits  everything.  I’ll  take  you  up 
to  see  him  later.” 

Presently  the  coroner  straightened  himself  up. 

“All  right!”  he  said.  “I  guess  I’m  through 
here,  if  you  are.  Inspector.  Let’s  go  and  view  the 
other  body  at  the  house  the  Sergeant  speaks  of.” 

They  turned  to  go,  and  Ellis  locked  the  door 
again. 

“  Oh,  Benton!  ”  said  the  Inspector,  in  a  low  tone, 
beckoning  him  aside.  “  Just  a  minute.” 

With  a  slightly  uncomfortable  presentiment  of 
what  was  coming,  the  former  obeyed. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  while  the  Inspector 
eyed  him  keenly,  but  not  unkindly. 

“  I  understand  this  isn’t  the  first  man  you’ve  shot 
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and  killed  in  the  execution  of  your  duty,  Sergeant, 
since  you’ve  been  in  this  Division,”  he  said. 

Ellis  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

“  Well,  in  that  case,”  continued  the  Inspector 
briskly,  “  your  previous  experience  has  no  doubt 
enlightened  you,  then,  in  regard  to  the  customary 
procedure  in  such  cases.  You  are,  of  course,  aware 
that  the  finding  of  a  coroner’s  jury,  while  it  may 
acquit  you  of  all  blame  in  causing  a  person’s  death, 
doesn’t  necessarily  preclude  any  subsequent  inquiry 
that  the  Crown  may  see  fit  to  institute  later,  although 
it  would  naturally  carry  considerable  weight  with  it 
in  such  an  eventuality.”  .  .  . 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  in  the 
slightly  sententious  tones  of  one  who  knows  he  has 
an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform: 

“  I’ve  the  O.C.’s  orders  to  place  you  under 
‘  open  ’  arrest,  and  take  you  back  to  the  Post  with 
me.  There  will  be  a  formal  charge  laid  against 
you,  and  you  will  have  to  face  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  this  man’s  death.  Of  course,  I  shall  remain  here 
until  these  Inquests,  etc.,  are  over.  That  is  all.  Ser¬ 
geant.  Now  we’ll  go  on  down  to  this  other  place.” 

With  a  strange,  indefinable  feeling  of  reluctance, 
he  conducted  them  thither.  Awed,  and  filled  with 
compassion  at  what  they  beheld,  they  halted  irreso¬ 
lutely,  a  moment,  on  the  threshold,  and  bared  their 
heads  reverently  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  Then, 
entering  the  chamber,  they  made  a  brief  examination 
which,  to  Benton,  standing  idly  there  in  his  dumb 
misery,  seemed  almost  in  the  light  of  a  sacrilege. 

A  whispered  colloquy  ensued  between  them  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  they  gently  withdrew  and 
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closed  the  door,  Ellis  following  them  out  to  receive 
his  instructions. 

“  Inspector,”  began  the  coroner,  “  I  would  have 
liked,  if  possible,  to  have  had  this  double  inquest 
held  here;  but  there’s  not  enough  room.  I’m  afraid. 
Could  you  — ” 

Ellis,  with  ready  tact,  broke  in  quietly:  “  I  think 
I  can  arrange  that,  all  right,  doctor.  I  know  the 
man  who  rents  this  cottage  next  door.  He’s  the 
day  operator  at  the  station.  His  wife’s  away  just 
now,  so  he’s  staying  with  Mr.  Carey,  the  station 
agent.  There  wouldn’t  be  any  difficulty  about  ob¬ 
taining  the  use  of  his  premises  to  hold  the  inquiry  in, 
and  I  could  have  the  other  body  removed  down  here, 
so  as  to  utilize  this  place  as  the  morgue.” 

“  Ah,  very  well,”  said  the  coroner,  with  evident 
relief;  “that  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  There’s 
just  one  other  thing  I  would  like  you  to  see  to,  Ser¬ 
geant.  Kindly  get  some  woman  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  this  last  case  —  lay  her 
out  decently,  and  so  on  —  you  understand?  ” 

“  And  afterwards,”  supplemented  the  Inspector, 
of  course  give  Dr.  Sampson  all  the  assistance  you 
can  in  empanelling  a  jury.  Why,  hello,  doctor!” 
he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Musgrave,  who  had  just 
joined  them.  ''  You  seem  to  have  been  getting  your¬ 
self  mixed  up  in  stirring  events  around  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  Sergeant  Benton  tells  me.  Whatever 
brings  you  so  far  away  from  home?  I  guess  we’ll 
need  your  evidence  at  these  Inquests.” 

The  three  men  chatted  awhile,  then  presently,  the 
coroner  and  the  Inspector  departed  for  the  hotel, 
leaving  Musgrave  and  Benton  together. 
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An  Indefinable  constraint  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  them,  for  the  gloomy  memory  of  the  past  night 
was  still  vivid  in  their  minds  and  oppressed  them 
greatly.  The  doctor  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

“  By  gum!  ”  he  said;  “  I’d  clean  forgotten  about 
your  ear,  Ellis.  My  bag’s  still  here.  Let’s  dress 
it  again  for  you.  Come  inside  again  for  a  bit.” 

With  deft  hands  he  soon  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  Benton,  studiously  avoiding  the  elder  man’s 
eyes,  thanked  him  and,  with  a  slightly  overdone 
yawn,  prepared  to  leave  and  carry  out  the  orders 
that  he  had  previously  received.  Throughout  Mus- 
grave  had  talked  Incessantly  on  irrelevant  subjects. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  maundering  with  design, 
beating  about  the  bush  of  some  communication  he 
feared  to  make,  and  just  talking  against  time. 

“  Well!  have  you  seen  that  patient  of  mine  up  at 
the  hotel  yet?  ”  he  inquired. 

The  Sergeant,  with  a  curious,  apprehensive  glance 
at  the  closed  bedroom  door,  beckoned  the  other  out¬ 
side.  As  if,  almost,  he  feared  that  the  dead  might 
hear. 

“  Yes,”  he  said.  “  Saw  him  when  I  went  up  for 
breakfast.  He’s  the  man,  all  right  —  Herbert 
Wilks  —  admits  everything.  Seemed  glad  to  get  it 
off  his  chest.  Told  me  the  whole  business.  Sounds 
just  like  a  dime  novel  yarn.  Well,  truth’s  stranger 
than  fiction,  so  they  say.  Appears  he’s  been  a  dissi¬ 
pated  young  beggar,  and  he  got  fired  from  the  Trust 
Company  for  Inattention  to  his  work.  The  very 
day  he  got  let  out  he  happened  to  pick  up  a  paper 
in  the  manager’s  private  office,  which  turned  out 
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to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  combination  of 
the  safe.  Suppose  the  manager  —  or  whoever  had 
the  combination  —  was  scared  to  commit  it  to  mem¬ 
ory  alone.  Well,  being,  as  I  said  before,  a  dissi¬ 
pated  young  scamp,  he’d  somehow  got  mixed  up 
with  this  Shapiro  chap  in  one  or  two  dirty  deals  ■ — 
women,  I  guess  —  an’  what  not.  Of  course,  he  was 
pretty  sore  about  gettin’  the  push  —  went  on  a  bust 
that  night,  an’  while  he  was  ‘  lit  ’  told  Shapiro  all 
about  this  paper  he’d  found.  You  just  bet  Mister 
^  Harry  the  Mack  ’  wasn’t  goin’  to  let  a  chance  like 
that  go  by,  an’  soon  got  Wilks  goin’  .  .  .  telling 
him  what  a  good  opportunity  it  was  to  get  back  at 
them,  an’  all  that.  Well,  they  fixed  everything  up 
for  two  nights  after,  and  brought  in  Lipinski  along 
with  them.  Shapiro’d  got  a  set  of  burglar’s  tools 
and  soon  effected  an  entrance.  He  an’  Wilks 
crawled  in,  leaving  Lipinski  as  a  ‘  look-out.’  Wilks 
messed  with  the  combination  for  a  bit  an’  tried  to 
open  her  up,  but  couldn’t  work  it.  Might  have  been 
an  old  one  that’d  been  changed  two  or  three  times 
since  the  scale’d  been  written  on  this  paper.  Any¬ 
way,  there  seemed  nothing  doin’  an’  ‘  Harry,’  being 
a  yegg,  got  tired,  an’  suggested  blowin’  it.  He  went 
Dut  to  get  the  ‘  soup  ’  .  .  .  from  a  pal  of  his  who 
lived  a  short  distance  away,  leaving  Wilks  still  there. 
While  he  was  waiting,  our  friend  had  another  go  at 
it,  an’  this  time  managed,  somehow,  to  turn  the  trick. 

“  He  cleaned  up  everything,  as  he  thought,  and 
beat  it  in  a  hurry,  leaving  the  safe  open.  Told 
Lipinski  he’d  be  back  in  a  minute  —  an’  skinned  out. 
‘Honor  among  thieves’ — what?  Well,  natur¬ 
ally,  the  first  idea  that  came  into  his  head  was  to 
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go  back  to  his  home  town  —  Hamilton  —  and  swank 
around  there  for  a  bit  with  this  money,  thinking,  of 
course,  though,  that  suspicion  might  fall  on  him 
right  away,  bein’  fired  two  days  before,  and  the 
safe,  not  blown,  but  opened  by  the  combination,  he 
was  cute  enough  not  to  attempt  to  get  aboard  the 
East-bound  there.  Mr.  Man  gets  some  crooked  pal 
of  his  —  a  chauffeur  —  to  drive  him  in  his  automo¬ 
bile  as  far  as  Garstang.  He  laid  up  there  till  the 
ten-fifteen  came  along  next  morning.  Then  he  got  a 
bloomin’  fright.  He  was  sitting  in  the  first-class 
coach,  all  tickled  up  the  back  at  makin’  his  get-away 
so  easy  when,  who  should  come  an’  plank  himself 
down  on  the  seat  alongside  him  but  Mister  ^  Harry 
the  Mack/  This  chauffeur  pal  of  his  had  double- 
crossed  him  after  he’d  driven  back  —  told  Shapiro 
everything  who,  you  bet,  wasn’t  goin’  to  get  left  like 
that. 

“  All  this  is,  of  course,  what  Harry  told  him. 
He’d  managed  to  get  on  the  train  all  right,  without 
bein’  spotted  —  taking — ”  He  lowered  his  voice, 
and  indicated  the  drawn  blinds  with  a  significant  ges¬ 
ture  — “  with  him.  Partly  to  divert  suspicion,  I 
suppose  .  .  .  look  like  respectable  couple  —  man 
an’  wife.  Well,  naturally,  Harry  talked  pretty 
ugly  .  .  .  what  he’d  do  to  him,  an’  all  that,  if  he 
didn’t  whack  up;  but  Wilks  wouldn’t  ‘  come  across  ’ 
—  kept  bluffin’  that  he’d  divvy  up  later  on,  an’  so 
on  —  knowing  that  he  was  safe  enough  as  long  as 
he  was  amongst  a  crowd  of  people.  Of  course 
Harry  never  breathed  a  word  about  shootin’  the 
night-watchman.  The  first  intimation  Wilks  had 
about  that  was  in  a  paper  at  the  hotel,  here.  It  ap- 
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pears  about  ten  minutes  after  he’d  vamoosed  with 
the  money  Harry  came  back  with  the  ‘  soup,’  to  do 
the  blowin’  act.  Lipinski  told  him  that  Wilks  would 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  so  they  waited  a  bit.  As 
he  showed  no  signs  of  returning,  they  decided  to  go 
ahead  without  him  —  Lipinski  goin’  in  with  Harry 
this  time,  to  give  him  a  hand.  It  didn’t  take  ’em 
long  to  see  w'hat’d  happened,  you  bet.  Everything 
all  strewn  around  and  turned  upside  down.  They 
found  a  hundred  an’  fifty  in  a  small  drawer  I  guess 
he’d  overlooked  in  his  hurry  an’,  according  to  Lipin- 
ski’s  statement,  they’d  just  split  this  up  when  the 
poor,  bloomin’  watchman  happened  along  an’  Sha¬ 
piro  fixed  him.  Then  they  bolted  an’  the  patrol¬ 
man  on  the  beat  shot  at  them  an’  one  skinned  one 
way  an’  one  the  other.  Lipinski  didn’t  see  Harry 
again  after  that  —  beat  it  on  his  own  to  Seattle  later, 
an’  got  nailed. 

“  Well,  it  seems  they  kept  up  this  chewin’  the  rag 
an’  watching  each  other  till  the  train  got  down  as 
far  as  here.  It  was  gettin’  dark,  then.  Harry’d 
got  a  bottle  of  whiskey  in  his  grip  when  he’d  come 
on  the  train.  He  started  in  to  get  primed  up  on  this, 
an’  Wilks  got  scared,  for  Harry  began  to  raise  his 
voice  an’  look  at  him  pretty  nasty,  with  his  hand  in 
his  hip-pocket.  They  managed  to  kick  up  such  a 
row  between  ’em  that  the  con’  came  along  —  gave 
’em  a  callin’  down  an’  threatened  to  chuck  ’em  off 
the  train  if  they  didn’t  shut  up.  Harry  started  to 
give  the  con’  a  whole  lot  of  lip,  an’  while  these  two 
were  squabblin’  together.  Mister  Wilks  slipped  off 
—  here  —  just  as  the  train  was  on  the  move. 

“  Of  course  Harry,  as  soon  as  he  missed  him. 
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promptly  got  off  at  the  next  stop  —  Glenmore  — 
fifteen  miles  east  of  here  —  an’  caught  the  West¬ 
bound  back  again  in  the  morning.  Went  straight 
to  the  hotel  an’  soon  located  his  man.  Didn’t  speak 
to  him,  though.  Didn’t  register  at  the  place,  either 
■ —  but  that  may  have  been  because  of  the  expense  — 
hadn’t  any  too  much  ‘  dough  ’  left,  an’  p’r’aps  figured 
he’d  most  likely  have  a  long  wait.  He  rented  this 
furnished  cottage  Instead,  for  a  few  days.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  a  chap  named  George  Ricks,  over  at  Beaver 
Dam.  He  comes  into  town  an’  lives  in  it  himself 
all  the  winter,  but  leaves  it  in  charge  of  some  chap 
here  to  rent  to  anybody  who  comes  along  during 
the  summer.  I  guess  Harry  felt  pretty  safe,  know¬ 
ing  that  Wilks  wasn’t  exactly  in  the  position  to  give 
him  away.  There’s  absolutely  no  doubt  what  his 
intention  was  — ” 

The  Sergeant  paused  a  moment  and  eyed  his  lis¬ 
tener  grimly.  The  latter,  with  an  equally  grim  com¬ 
prehensive  gesture,  nodded  silently. 

“  Well,”  he  went  on,  “  here  they  camped,  watchin’ 
each  other’s  every  little  movement.  Shapiro  never 
got  much  of  a  show  to  do  anything,  though,  for 
Wilks  took  darned  good  care  to  keep  inside  the 
hotel  most  of  the  time.  He  admits  he  was  scared  to 
death,  especially  after  reading  about  Harry  shootin’ 
the  watchman.  Just  dawdled  around  —  couldn’t 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  knowing  that  he 
couldn’t  shake  Harry  a  second  time.  He  was  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  sick,  too.  ...  I  guess  this  thing’s  been 
cornin’  on  him  some  time,  hasn’t  it,  Charley?  ” 

The  doctor,  nodding  again,  replied:  “  Yes,  about 
a  month,  most  probably.” 
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“  An’  that’s  how  the  case  stands,”  concluded  Ellis 
wearily.  “  If  you  hadn’t  gone  into  his  room  that 
time  when  you  did,  Harry’d  most  likely  put  the  ki¬ 
bosh  on  him  right  there.  Choked  him,  p’r’aps.  I 
got  the  money  off  him,  O.  K.  About  a  hundred 
short  —  what  he’d  paid  for  his  ticket  through  to 
Hamilton,  a  bribe  to  that  chauffeur,  Kelly,  his  hotel 
bill  here,  an’  odds  an’  ends.  The  New  Axminster 
men’ll  get  their  hooks  on  that  chauffeur  quick.  I’ll 
bet,  when  the  O.C.  forwards  them  my  crime  report. 
Don’t  know  whether  they’ll  be  able  to  make  a  charge 
stick  or  not  —  may  do.  I  turned  the  money  into 
the  bank  for  safe  keeping.  Inspector  Purvls’ll  take 
it  down  with  him  when  we  go  back  to  the  Post.” 

There  was  a  long  pause.  ”  Well,  what’ll  hap¬ 
pen  to  this  fellow  now?  ”  inquired  Musgrave. 

“  Guess  Churchiiril  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,” 
said  Ellis  indifferently.  “Take  him  in  to  the  Post 
soon  as  he’s  able  to  travel.  He’ll  be  held  there  till 
a  New  Axminster  man  comes  for  him.  Feel  sorry, 
in  a  way,  for  the  poor  sick  devil,  but  that’s  all  that 
can  be  done  with  him,  now.  Well,  I  must  be  getting 

—  lots  o’  work  to  do.  See  you  later,  Charley.” 

The  elder  man  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the  Ser¬ 
geant’s  shoulder,  and  his  voice  shook  ever  so  little 
as  he  said  slowly: 

“  Wait  a  bit.  There’s  something  I  want  to  tell 
you  before  you  go.”  He  swallowed  and  hesitated 
slightly  in  his  agitation.  “It’s  about  that  —  that 

—  that  poor  girl,”  he  continued,  in  strained,  un¬ 
natural  tones.  “  Ellis,  old  man,  you  don’t  know 
how  sorry  I  am  that  I  sneered  at  you  last  night.  .  .  . 
About  being  a  moral  reformer,  and  all  that.  ...  I 
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hardly  meant  it  at  the  time.  And  I’ve  been  feeling 
pretty  bad  since  —  since  — ” 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  left  the  sentence  unfin¬ 
ished.  This  was  a  great  concession  from  Musgrave, 
and  his  hearer  thought  so,  as  he  grasped  the  other’s 
arm  with  a  sympathetic  pressure. 

“  Charley,”  he  said  gently,  “  Charley.  .  .  .  Don’t 
think  of  that  again.  .  .  .  See  here;  look!  I  don’t 
take  you  in  earnest,  every  time.  You’re  the  best 
friend  I’ve  got  .  .  .  an’  the  very  first  man  I’d  think 
of  cornin’  to,  if  I  was  in  trouble.  Maybe  you  don’t 
know  it,  but  I  tell  you  that  same  sarcastic  tongue  o’ 
yours  has  cured  me  of  lots  o’  dam’-fool  notions  — 
time  an’  again.” 

They  remained  silent  awhile,  after  this,  then  Mus¬ 
grave  went  on,  in  a  stronger  voice : 

“  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Seems  very  ap¬ 
parent,  they  —  this  —  unfortunate  couple,  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  money — ” 

The  Sergeant  nodded,  and  cleared  his  throat. 
“  Very  little,”  he  said.  Man’s  got  a  few  dollars 
left  —  seven-fifty,  or  something  like  that.” 

“Well,  now;  look!”  said  the  doctor.  “These 
two  will  have  a  decent  burial  in  the  cemetery  here, 
at  my  expense.  It’s  my  wish.”  And,  as  Ellis  raised 
a  protesting  hand,  “No,  no,  my  boy  —  let  be! 
You’re  not  Immaculate,  God  knows,  but,  by  the  Lord 
Harry!  you’re  a  better  man  than  I  am,  and  I  respect 
you  for  many  things.  .  .  .  ‘  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye 
reap.’  .  .  .  It’s  thirty  years  since  I  heard  that  text; 
I  forgot  it  the  same  day,  and  never  thought  of  it 
again  till  now.  There  may  be  truth  in  it.  I  say, 
for  the  peace  of  my  soul,  let  me  do  this  thing;  and 
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little  though  it  is  —  may  the  Recording  Angel  • — 
if  there  is  one  —  remember  it  as  something  in  my 
favor  when  my  time  comes.” 

Ellis  never  forgot  those  words,  nor  the  weary, 
bitter,  hopeless  look  that  accompanied  them;  and, 
long  years  afterwards,  their  remembrance  rushed 
back  to  his  mind  with  vivid  distinctness,  as  he  held 
poor  Musgrave’s  dying  head. 

Drearily  he  wended  his  way  up  the  main  street, 
his  mind  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  fulfilling 
the  coroner’s  final  request.  He  knew  comparatively 
few  of  the  male  —  let  alone,  the  female,  community, 
of  the  little  town  and,  somehow,  he  instinctively 
shrank  at  the  thought  of  having  to  approach  strange 
women  anent  such  a  delicate  duty.  In  his  perplex¬ 
ity  he  went  to  Carey,  and  besought  the  latter’s 
advice. 

The  agent  mused  a  space.  “  Let’s  see,”  he  said. 
“  There’s  Mrs.  Steele  —  she’s  head  of  the  Women’s 
Church  Guild  here,  and  there’s  Mrs.  Parsons,  and 
Mrs.  Macleod.  You  go  and  see  them.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  you  out.  I’ll  tell  you  where  they 
live.” 

With  a  va^e  feeling  of  uneasiness,  Ellis  de¬ 
parted,  and  presently  found  himself  at  Mrs.  Steele’s 
abode.  A  gray-haired,  elderly  woman,  with  a  high- 
featured,  severe  face,  answered  his  summons  and, 
with  some  trepidation,  he  broached  the  subject  of  his 
visit.  She  listened  impatiently,  her  hard  eyes  nar¬ 
rowing  and  her  thin  lips  compressing  themselves 
into  a  straight  line. 

“No I”  she  snapped  coldly,  as  he  ended.  “I 
don’t — an’  what’s  more  ...  I  wouldn’t  think  of 
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asking  —  or  expecting  —  any  decent  woman  to  go 
getting  herself  mixed  up  in  such  a  scandalous  busi¬ 
ness  as  this.” 

And  she  began  to  slowly  thrust  the  door  to. 

Such  shockin’  goin’s  on  in  a  decent,  God-fearing 
neighborhood!”  she  shrilled.  “Wicked  hussies 
walkin’  the  street,  an’ —  an’  men  being  shot  —  an’ 
all,  an’  all.  .  .  .  God  help  the  town  that  has  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  likes  of  you  policemen  to  keep  such  bad 
characters  away!  ” 

The  virulence  with  which  she  uttered  this  last 
somewhat  unjust,  remark,  stung  him  sharply. 

“Aye,  madam,”  he  echoed  bitterly.  “  An’  God 
help  all  poor,  unfortunate  souls  that  are  dependent 
upon  the  likes  of  you  for  Christian  mercy,  too  !  ” 

But  his  words  only  greeted  empty  air,  for  the  door 
was  slammed  violently  to  in  his  face. 

Feeling  sick  at  heart,  he  wandered  away,  only 
meeting  with  more  or  less  indifference  at  the  other 
addresses  that  Carey  had  given  him.  By  this  time 
a  strange  nervousness,  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature, 
began  to  assail  him.  Men  he  understood  and  could 
deal  with.  But  women  —  ah,  that  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  matter. 

tie  was  just  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  quest 
in  despair  when  he  beheld  a  woman  coming  out  of 
a  store  opposite  to  where  he  stood.  The  light  of  a 
great  relief  immediately  lit  up  his  troubled  eyes  for, 
in  the  plain,  homely,  blue-serge  uniform  that  she 
wore,  with  its  red-barred  bonnet,  he  recognized  at 
a  glance  the  all-familiar  badge  of  the  Salvation 
Army  —  that  long-suffering  and  too  frequently  dis¬ 
paraged  organization  which,  nevertheless,  spreads 
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its  gospel  of  humility  and  help  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  whose  followers,  whilst  always  remaining 
nobly  indifferent  to  the  shafts  of  misguided  ridicule 
leveled  against  them  from  time  to  time  by  members 
of  many  far  less  charitable  sects,  never  shrink  from 
entering  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  —  aye  —  and  the  foulest  dens  of  iniquity  -  in 
the  practical  fulfilment  of  their  creed  of  genuine 
Christian  mercy  and  succor. 

Ellis  looked  eagerly  at  the  slight  figure  for  a 
moment.  Why  not  try  her?  he  reflected.  Surely 
she  wouldn’t  turn  him  down,  like  the  rest?  Didn’t 
the  Salvationists  always  hold  a  service  for  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  guardroom  every  Sunday  morning? 
And  didn’t  they  help  out  all  the  poor  devils  ,  who 
were  down  and  out  when  their  sentences  were  ex¬ 
pired  —  giving  them  shelter,  food,  and  clothes,  and 
finding  them  jobs?  Yes,  he  would  ask  her! 

He  crossed  over  and,  with  a  few  quick  strides, 
overtook  the  little  woman,  who  stopped  at  his  salu¬ 
tation  and  turned  a  worn,  patient  face  to  his,  regard¬ 
ing  him  with  astonishment  meanwhile,  out  of  a  pair 
of  kindly  brown  eyes. 

Why  did  he  stammer  and  hesitate  like  that?  she 
wondered.  Surely  he  could  not  be  afraid  of  her? 
For  the  Sergeant’s  voice  and  manner  betrayed  a 
curious  timidity  just  then,  that  was  strangely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  bronzed,  hard-bitten  face  and  ath¬ 
letic  figure.  His  recent  experiences  had  rendered 
him  decidedly  nervous  In  approaching  women.  She 
listened  to  his  request  with  passive  Interest,  and 
nodded  her  acquiescence,  gazing  intently,  all  the  time, 
at  his  bandaged  head. 
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“  I’m  afraid  you  must  have  got  hurt  bad,”  she 
said  sympathetically,  “  It  was  all  in  this  morning’s 
paper,  an’  everybody’s  full  of  it.  I  came  up  on 
the  early  train  to  nurse  a  sick  woman  here.  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  you  once  before,  a  long  time  ago,  at 
the  Barracks.  I  was  in  the  Female  Gaol,  talking 
to  Mrs.  Stratford,  the  matron,  an’  you  came  over 
from  the  guardroom.” 

“  Would  to  God  you’d  been  here  last  night!  ”  he 
blurted  out  passionately. 

“  Aye,  would  to  God  I  had !  ”  she  echoed,  with 
a  wistful  sadness.  “  Give  me  the  key,  then.  Ser¬ 
geant.  I’ll  go  right  on  down  there  now.” 

Silently  he  handed  it  over,  and  tried  to  thank  her, 
but  somehow  —  the  words  would  not  come.  He 
only  looked  at  her,  with  a  dumb  gratitude  showing 
in  his  tired  eyes,  swallowed  a  little,  and  turned 
quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son. 

Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one; 

But  come  they  stranger,  or  come  they  kin, 

I  gather  —  gather  —  /  gather  them  in.” 

THE  OLD  SEXTON 

K  I  AWO  days  later  the  little  funeral  cortege 
f  slowly  wound  its  way  up  to  the  diminutive 
JIL  cemetery,  situated  on  a  rising  plateau  at 
the  back  of  the  little  town. 

It  was  a  still,  fine  afternoon,  and  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  flooded  everything  around  that  peaceful  spot 
with  its  sleepy,  golden  haze.  Far  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  arose  the  purple  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  white- 
capped  with  their  eternal  snows  against  the  pure, 
turquoise-blue  sky.  It  was  a  day  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  all  living  creatures,  but  somehow  its  tran¬ 
quillity  awoke  no  response  in  the  breasts  of  the  two 
men  who  followed  the  dead  to  their  last  resting 
place. 

Arriving  at  the  grave-side  they  reverently  bared 
their  heads,  and  the  clergyman,  a  kindly,  earnest¬ 
faced  young  man  with  a  deep,  resonant  voice,  began 
the  service. 

Ell  is  felt  unaccountably  oppressed  with  many  con* 
dieting  emotions.  Though  never  a  downright  un¬ 
believer,  religion  was  to  him  more  or  less  of  a  sealed 
hook,  and  the  reckless,  irresponsible  wandering  life 
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that  had  been  his  since  boyhood  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  much  serious  thought  on  that  sacred  sub¬ 
ject.  The  solemn,  beautiful,  tremendous  words  that 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  burial  service,  with  their 
glorious,  all-powerful  promise  of  Eternal  Life  af¬ 
fected  him  strangely  now,  with  their  awe-inspiring 
significance. 

“  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  saith  the 
Lord:  ‘‘He  that  helieveth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
helieveth  in  me  shall  never  die.” 

Often  —  ah,  how  often  —  with  the  callous  In¬ 
difference  bred  of  active  service  and  Its  cruel,  sordid 
realities,  had  he  listened  to  them  before,  out  there 
on  the  far-away  South  African  veldt,  blaspheming, 
as  like  as  not,  under  his  breath  at  the  heat,  and  the 
dust,  and  the  maddening  flies  as,  “  Resting  upon 
Arms  Reversed,”  he  stood  beside  the  freshly  dug 
grave  of  some  dead  comrade. 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.” 

And  the  vision  of  his  dream  rose  up  in  his  brood¬ 
ing  mind  once  more;  and  again  he  seemed  to  behold 
that  poor  girl  before  him,  arisen  from  the  dead, 
and  the  glory  in  her  eyes  as,  with  bowed  head  and 
outstretched  arms  like  the  Angel  of  Pity,  she  gazed 
sweetly,  but  sadly,  down  upon  him  from  amidst  that 
great,  shining,  billowy  cloud  of  light. 

And  then  —  his  brain  sank  Into  a  deep  oblivion 
of  dreamy,  chaotic  thought,  through  which  the  cur¬ 
ate’s  sonorous  intonation,  sounding  far  off  and  in¬ 
distinct,  penetrated  at  intervals. 

“  We  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the  ground; 
earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.” 
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At  the  well-remembered  words  mechanically,  from 
long  practise,  he  stooped  and  cast  a  handful  of  earth 
into  the  grave.  And,  the  dull  thud  of  its  fall  upon 
her  coffin,  was  on  his  very  heart. 

The  service  ended,  but  still  the  scarlet-coated 
figure  remained  there  motionless,  with  bowed  head, 
as  of  one  in  a  dream.  He  was  aroused  from  his 
reverie  by  Musgrave  touching  him  on  the  arm. 

“  Come,  old  man!  ”  said  the  doctor  gently;  “  it’s 
all  over  now;  let’s  go.  Are  you  going  to  wait  for 
the  —  other?”  .  .  . 

“  Yes,”  responded  Ellis  in  a  strained,  unnatural 
voice,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

Drearily,  without  another  word  being  uttered  on 
either  side  the  whole  way  back,  they  returned  to  the 
detachment  and,  sitting  down  in  the  little  office,  filled 
their  pipes  and  smoked  moodily  awhile,  amidst  an 
embarrassing  silence,  which  was  finally  broken  by 
Musgrave. 

“  Well,  Ellis,  old  man,”  he  said  quietly,  “  seems 
we’ve  come  through  rather  a  sad  passage.” 

Benton  raised  his  troubled  eyes  and,  for  the  first 
time  that  day,  looked  the  other  squarely  in  the  face, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  relief  as  he  did  so. 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  listlessly,  “  I  know  I  have. 
Charley,”  he  continued,  “  I  don’t  know  exactly  why 
it  is,  but  that  girl’s  death’s  shaken  me  up  rather  bad 
.  .  .  .  kid  was  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  but  some¬ 
how —  somehow  —  it  seems  as  if  Ed  known  her  al¬ 
ways.  Must  have  been  her  eyes.”  His  voice  shook 
a  little,  and  trailed  off  Into  a  murmur.  “Yes  .  .  . 
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they  were  very  like  poor  Eileen  Regan’s  —  way 
back  there  in  Jo’burg  —  very  like  hers,  weren’t 
they?  ” 

He  paused,  and  the  doctor  nodded  sympathet¬ 
ically.  Before  the  war  he  had  known  the  Sergeant’s 
dead  love  well  —  had  attended  her  in  her  last  ill¬ 
ness.  There  was  a  long  silence. 

“  Don’t  worry,  Ellis,”  said  Musgrave  softly. 
“  She’s  in  a  better  place  now,  I  think,  for  she  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  poor  girl.” 

Benton  got  up  and,  leaning  out  of  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  looked  dreamily  away  over  the  sun-scorched 
prairie. 

“  Aye,”  he  muttered  slowly,  half  to  himself;  “  I 
don’t  think — I  know.  I  saw  the  look  on  her  face 
the  night  she  died  .  .  .  an’  I  saw  her  again  — 
afterwards.  That  should  stop  me  from  worrying. 
See  here;  look,  Charley,”  he  went  on,  in  a  steadier 
voice,  turning  to  his  companion:  “  You  must  have 
seen  many  deaths  in  your  time  —  lots  more  than  I 
have,  I  guess  .  .  .  an’  God  knows  I’ve  seen  enough, 
one  way  an’  another.  I  tell  you  —  people  in  their 
last  stages  see  something  that  we  can’t.  It’s  beyond 
oiir  ken  —  but  It’s  there.  Probably  you  as  a  doctor, 
with  all  your  scientific  medical  theories,  analyze  It 
differently,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  for  all  that.” 

Musgrave  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  smoked 
thoughtfully  on  for  a  space. 

“  Yes,”  he  agreed,  with  a  curious,  dry  Intonation 
in  his  voice,  “  I  know  what  you  mean,  all  right.  No 
doubt  they  do  possess  some  strange  prescience  .  .  . 
but  I  don’t  think  we’ll  start  a  discussion  on  that,  old 
man.  Circumstances  have  reduced  both  of  us  to  a 
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certain  frame  of  mind  just  now,  wherein  we  might 
be  persuaded  into  believing  anything.” 

Ellis  cogitated  awhile  over  this  last  utterance. 

“  M’m  —  yes,”  he  admitted  reluctantly.  “Only 
temporarily  at  that,  too.  Begad!  .  .  .  I’m  the  one 
that  knows  it.  .  .  .  Guess  I’m  the  most  impulsive, 
changeable  beggar  that  ever  was.  .  .  .  Always 
have  been  more  or  less  of  an  impressionable  fool  — 
where  women  are  concerned,  anyway.  S’pose  it’s 
my  nature.  Here  are  we  two  —  we’ve  both  had  our 
troubles  at  various  periods  of  our  sinful  lives.  Some 
were  of  our  own  making —  some  were  not.  Mind! 
I’m  not  meanin’  this  lightly,  remember  .  .  .  far 
from  it  at  such  a  time  as  this  .  .  .  but  just  the  plain, 
absolute  facts  —  coming  from  a  man  who  knows 
himself  too  well  to  trust  his  passing  emotions.”  He 
struck  a  match  and  lit  his  pipe  again,  continuing  with 
some  irritation  in  his  voice.  “  All  that  bunkum  that 
religious  extremists  and  temperance  cranks  would 
have  you  believe  .  .  .  about  sudden  conv'^ersions  an’ 
all  that.  .  .  .  Fellows  can  alter  their  ways  a  bit  — 
chuck  a  brace,  an’  climb  out  of  the  pit  they’ve  dug 
for  themselves,  no  doubt.  But  it’s  a  gradual  proc¬ 
ess,  an’  doesn’t  come  quick  by  any  means,  like  these 
fanatics  try  to  make  out.  There’s  one  of  ’em,  in 
particular,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  writing  —  what 
he,  in  his  limited  knowledge  of  actual  facts  —  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  true  Western  yarns.  Most  of  ’em,  I 
guess,  pass  as  such  with  the  general  public  who  read 
’em.  Oh,  he’s  great  on  this  conversion  business. 
One  was  a  fool  book  about  our  Force,  I  remember, 
where  he  makes  the  bucks  go  pallin’  around  arm  in 
arm  with  their  superior  officers  —  doin’  the  ‘L*ercy, 
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old  chap,’  stunt,  ‘  When  we  were  at  college  together, 
you  know  !  ’  Sounds  all  hunkadory  —  like  a  happy 
family,  an’  all  that  but,  unfortunately,  it  ain’t  true. 
Can’t  imagine  it  happening  with  any  of  the  powers 
that  be  in  our  Division,  anyway.  Take  ‘  Father,’ 
for  instance  —  what?  Then,  again  —  all  that  stuff 
—  what  ‘  Tork  abaht  Tompkins’  our  regimental 
teamster  calls  ‘  ’Igh  falutin’  Bull-Durham,’  and 
‘  Father  ’ — ‘  Poppycock  ’  that’s  written  about  the 
Force.  An’  oh  —  always  in  a  bloomin’  red  serge, 
of  course,  no  matter  what  dirty  job  they’re  on 
.  .  .  never  a  stable-jacket  —  they  don’t  wear  such 
things.  All  the  pictures  you  see  of  Mounted  Police¬ 
men,  too,  chasin’  cattle  rustlers,  arresting  boot¬ 
leggers,  an’  nitchies,  in  which  we’re  depicted  as 
such  ‘  ’eroes  ’ —  red  serge,  again  —  so’s  the  noble 
Mounted  cop  can  be  seen  cornin’  a  long  ways  off. 
That  reminds  me,  though  —  Fll  have  to  ride  back 
to  the  Creek  in  one  myself,”  he  added  ruefully. 
“  My  stable-jacket’s  ruined  with  all  that  blood  on  it.” 

He  paused,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

“  No,  sir,”  he  continued  emphatically.  “  I  know 
what  becomes  of  the  large  percentage  of  your  sud¬ 
den  converts.  Most  of  ’em  land  up  as  hopeless 
booze  artists  in  the  last  stages  of  D.T. —  or  else  go 
completely  bug-house.  Lord  knows,  we  get  all  kinds 
of  ’em  in  that  guardroom  at  the  Post.  Many’s  the 
screechin’,  prayin’  strait-jacketed  nuisance  Pve  had 
to  escort  up  to  Ponoka.  After  all’s  said  an’  done, 
the  only  philosophy  a  man  can  practise  to  make  life 
worth  living  at  all,  is  just  to  peg  along  quietly,  doing 
the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
finds  himself  placed  day  by  day.  I  know  it  is  for  a 
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Mounted  man,  anyway  for,  begad !  he  get’s  every¬ 
body  eise’s  bloomin’  troubles  dinned  into  his  ears 
in  addition  to  his  own. 

“  As  you  said  just  now,  we’ve  both  come  through 
a  sad  passage.  We  have.  But  this  feeling  won’t 
stay  with  us.  We’ll  be  genuinely  an’  sincerely  sorry 
an’  repentant  for  the  time  being,  but  by  degrees 
we’ll  fall  back  into  our  old  ways  again.  It  may  be 
smug,  complacent  reasoning,  but  it’s  a  fact.  Now, 
isn’t  that  right,  Charley?  ” 

The  elder  man  smiled  wearily.  “  Guess  you’re 
pretty  near  it,”  he  admitted.  “  Don’t  know 
whether  you’re  able  to  put  all  your  troubles  behind 
you  as  effectively  as  you  intimate.  I  know  I  can’t 
lots  of  mine.  There’s  some  I  can’t  forget  —  even 
after  all  these  years.  They’re  with  me  night  and 
day.  Remember  me  telling  you  .  .  .  that  day 
when  we  were  up  at  Cecil  Rhodes’  tomb,  ’way  back 
there  up  in  the  Matoppos?  ” 

He  gazed  at  Benton  anxiously,  almost  timidly. 
Ellis  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  but  he  could  not  find 
words  to  answer  just  then.  For  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  haggard,  deeply  lined  face  of  his  old 
friend  that  forbade  conventional  condolence. 

A  long  silence  ensued,  and  presently  Musgrave 
rose  to  go. 

“  The  Devil  was  sick  — 

The  Devil  a  monk  would  be;  ” 

he  quoted,  with  a  wry,  whimsical  smile.  “  I  guess 
I’ll  go  on  over  to  the  hotel  and  see  ‘  Wilks,’  as  you 
call  him.  He  was  much  better  this  morning.  Be¬ 
lieve  he’ll  pull  through  without  an  operation  now. 
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Churchill  should  be  able  to  take  him  down  in  three 
or  four  days’  time  if  he  keeps  improving  like  this. 
By  the  way !  Churchill’s  making  a  pretty  long  stay 
at  the  Post,  isn’t  he?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  yawned  the  Sergeant. 
“  P’r’aps  he’s  not  through  with  that  case  of  his  yet. 
It  was  right  at  the  end  of  the  docket.  Maybe  he’s 
got  mighty  good  reason  for  not  hurrying  back,  too,” 
he  added  ominously. 

”  I  never  noticed  till  the  other  day  he’d  got  the 
South  African  ribbon  up  —  whatever  outfit  was  he 
in?”  Inquired  the  doctor. 

“  Search  me,”  said  Ellis  contemptuously.  “  The 
‘  Can  I  Venture,’  ‘  Jam  Wallahs,’ — ‘  Sacca  Bona’s 
Horse,’  or  some  irresponsible  bunch  o’  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks,  I  guess.  I’ve  never  asked  him.  I  think  I 
told  you  before,  Charley,  there’s  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  reward  for  Wilks.  If  It  comes  through,  so 
much  the  better  for  both  of  us.  I’ll  see  you  sure 
get  your  fee  an’  expenses  in  full.  In  all  fairness 
you’re  entitled  to  half  of  It,  anyway.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whisper  you  gave  me  in  the  beginning.” 

“  Didn’t  think  you  fellows  were  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cept  rewards,”  said  the  doctor. 

“  Well,  we’re  not,  as  a  rule,”  Ellis  admitted. 
“  But  now  an’  again  they  make  exceptions  when  the 
crime  has  been  committed  outside  our  usual  juris¬ 
diction.  Take  that  hold-up  of  the  C.P.R.  passenger 
train  near  Ducks  in  B.C.  that  time,  by  those  three 
chaps  —  Bill  Miner,  Shorty  Dunn,  an’  Lewis  Col- 
quhoun.  Five  of  our  men  got  rewarded  for  nailing 
them.  Let’s  see!  there  was  Wilson,  Shoebotham, 
Peters,  Stewart,  an’  Browning.  They  got  thirteen 
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hundred  an’  fifty  apiece  for  that  job.  But  we  never 
receive  it  direct.  It  has  to  come  through  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  Generally  it’s  turned  into  the  Fine  Fund 
at  Headquarters,  an’  the  grant  is  made  from  there.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Musgrave  indifferently,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  “If  it  does  come  through  — 
why,  all  well  and  good,  though  I’m  sorry,  in  a  way, 
for  the  poor  devil.” 

With  his  hand  on  the  knob,  he  turned,  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  flitting  across  his  strong  intellectual  face. 

“  Guess  you  weren’t  far  out  in  your  remarks  just 
now,”  he  said.  “  Seems  the  transformation’s  begun 
already.  Afraid  we’ve  come  down  to  Mother  Earth 
again  with  a  vengeance.  Remember  Sir  Noel  Pa- 
ton’s  great  picture  — ‘  The  Man  with  the  Muck¬ 
rake,’  Ellis?  So  long!  ” 

“  So  long,”  the  other  answered  mechanically, 
without  turning  his  head. 

And  the  door  closed  softly. 


CHAPTER  XV 


O  Memory,  ope  thy  mystic  door! 

O  dream  of  youth,  return! 

And  let  the  lights  that  gleamed  of  yore 
Beside  this  altar  burn! 

GRAY 

The  subtle  irony  conveyed  in  the  doctor’s 
last  words  had  not  been  lost  on  their 
hearer. 

“Aye!  ‘The  Man  with  the  Muckrake,’”  he 
soliloquized.  “  That  was  just  it.  Also,  it  was 
characteristic  of  Charley  that  he  should  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  impression  in  such  fashion,  too. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  sound  of  the  church  bells 
tolling  for  evening  service,  interspersed  with  the 
merry  voices  of  children  in  their  play,  fell  unheeded 
on  the  ears  of  the  man  who,  with  mind  sunk  In  far¬ 
away  thought,  still  remained  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  his  arms  resting  on  the  window  ledge,  gazing 
out  over  the  unbroken  vista  of  rolling  prairie. 

That  stern,  bandaged  face,  framed  in  the  open 
casement,  its  brooding  eyes  fixed,  seemingly,  on  the 
beyond,  with  the  whole  setting  bathed  in  the  blood- 
red  flame  of  the  sunset’s  afterglow,  might  have  im¬ 
pressed  one  as  vividly  suggestive  of  that  striking 
example  of  the  late  Sir  John  Tennlel’s  art,  in  his 
depiction  of  that  scene  enacted  in  far-off  Khar¬ 
toum  twenty-three  years  before  —  of  one  —  who, 
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wounded  and  desperate,  gazed  day  by  day  from  a 
window  in  the  citadel  out  across  the  sun-scorched 
desert  towards  Metemmah,  hi?  despairing  eyes  for¬ 
ever  vainly  seeking  that  help  which  came  not. 

The  evening  shadows  began  to  fall,  but  still  Ellis 
remained  in  that  deep  reverie  while,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
visions  of  his  past  life  rose  up  n  his  mind  with 
strange  reality. 

As  if  it  were  only  yesterday  he  recalled  that  last 
stormy  scene  which  clinched  his  determination  to 
leave  home.  The  scornful,  accusing  face  of  his  step¬ 
mother,  and  his  father’s  angry,  worried  countenance, 
as  he  (Ellis)  gazed  steadily  and  defiantlv  back  at 
the  woman  whose  continual  petty  spite  had  contrived 
to  make  his  life  at  home  unbearable. 

Both  of  them  were  still  alive  and  well,  old  Major 
Carlton  had  mentioned  in  his  last  letter.  Nc  — 
they  never  spoke  of  him.  He  was  an  outcast  fret.: 
his  family  of  his  own  accord.  Yes,  that  might  be. 
but  never  a  prodigal,  or  a  remittance  man,  despite 
his  birth  and  early  breeding. 

No,  he  could  never  be  classed  with  such  as  they, 
thank  God.  Ever  since  he  had  shaken  the  dust  of 
England  off  his  feet  he  had  earned  his  living  hon¬ 
estly  with  the  toil  of  his  brain  and  body,  as  a  man 
amongst  men.  He  had  done  nothing  to  shame  his 
manhood,  and  his  life  was  his  own  to  live  out  as  he 
saw  fit;  so,  come  what  might,  unless  by  their  express 
behest,  his  people  should  never  behold  his  face 
again,  whether  in  life  or  death. 

Then,  tripping  fast  over  one  another,  came  flashes 
of  the  wild,  free  life  on  the  range  that  had  followed 
his  emigration.  That  evening  he  arrived  at  the 
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Circle  H  —  only  a  boy  in  his  teens,  hungry,  foot¬ 
sore,  and  moneyless,  after  tramping  all  the  way 
from  Billings.  The  rough,  morose  face  of  “  Big 
Jim  Parsons,”  as  he  sneeringly  asked  him  his  na¬ 
tionality,  and  finally  flung  him  a  job,  as  a  bone  to  a 
dog.  That  worthy’s  kindness  to  him  afterwards, 
in  recognition  of  his  proven  courage  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  and  the  unspeakable  language  the  foreman  was 
wont  to  use  in  his  clumsy  attempts  to  gloss  over 
any  generous  deed.  Poor  old  Jim.  His  had  been 
the  kind  of  friendship  that  counts.  Too  bad  that 
horse  had  killed  him  like  it  did,  after  all  his  years 
of  riding.  The  fun  they  had  when  they  blew  into 
town  after  the  round-ups.  The  triviaP  arguments 
that  so  often  ended  in  death,  and  the  blind,  unques¬ 
tioning  sincerity  with  which  they  espoused  their 
bosses’  and  friends’  feuds  over  the  sheep-grazing 
infringements  and  other  grievances  of  cattle  men. 
The  smell  of  scorched  hide  and  the  bawling  of  cattle 
in  the  corrals  on  branding  days.  The  riding  and 
steer  roping  at  Cheyenne  and  Red  Butte  on  gala 
occasions.  Aye,  that  was  the  life.  Why  hadn’t 
he  stuck  to  it  instead  of  becoming  by  turns,  prize¬ 
fighter,  soldier  and,  finally.  Mounted  Policeman? 
getting,  in  the  latter  vocation,  as  he  had  previously 
remarked,  a  taste  of  everybody  else’s  worries  in 
addition  to  his  own. 

Then  followed  brief  memories  of  his  pugilistic 
career.  That  scrap  on  the  open  street  in  Butte  that 
night,  which  had  been  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
of  his  subsequent  entry  into  professional  fighting, 
when  he  put  away  “  Bull  Blatzsky  ”  for  chasing  that 
girl.  The  piteous  appeal  in  her  frightened,  pretty 
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face  as  she  sought  his  protection,  and  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  sarcasm  of  the  formidable  prize-fighter,  telling 
him  to  “  beat  it  back  to  th’  farm.”  The  tingling  in 
his  veins,  and  the  exultation  that  he  had  felt  surging 
through  him  as  he  beheld  his  opponent  weakening, 
and  the  yelling  plaudits  of  the  crowd  as  he  fought 
himself  out  of  that  last  clinch  and  landed  the  final 
punch  that  ended  matters.  He  had  knocked  out 
men  enough  since  then.  Lord  knows,  at  one  time 
and  another,  and  perhaps  might  do  the  same  for 
many  more,  but  that  hot,  proud  flush  he  would  never 
feel  again.  That  fight  in  which  he  had  defeated 
Gus  Ahrens  at  Madison  Square  Gardens  in  New 
York,  and  received  a  thousand  dollars  as  his  long 
end  of  the  purse.  The  terrible  month’s  spree  that 
followed.  And  then  —  the  low-down,  insidious 
propositions  that  various  promoters  and  managers 
kept  putting  up  to  him  from  time  to  time  which, 
finally,  decided  him  to  forsake  the  ring.  Yes,  begad  ! 
the  average  standard  of  prize-fighting  morality  w'as 
rotten  to  the  core.  He  could  vouch  for  it  from 
personal  experience.  It  was  a  good  job  he’d  quit 
it  in  time  before  the  crooks  got  him;  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  could  always  look  back  to  those  days  with 
the  clear  conscience  of  one  who  had  never  “  put 
anything  over  ”  on  the  public.  Fought  on  the  square 
at  all  times,  and  given  the  best  that  was  in  him  for 
the  spectators  and  those  that  had  backed  him. 
Whatever  they  might  have  said  or  thought,  it  surely 
was  not  flagging  endurance  or  courage  that  caused 
his  departure  for  South  Africa. 

And,  with  that  reflection,  the  memory  of  his  first 
glimpse  of  that  later  unquiet  land  came  back  to  him. 
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and  again  he  seemed  to  see  the  huge,  black,  up-flung 
wall  of  Table  Mountain  clean-cut  against  the  blue- 
black,  star-studded  sky,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Capetown  beneath  its  shadow,  with  the  great,  yellow 
African  moon  above  all,  as  he  beheld  it  from  the 
deck  of  the  Braemar  Castle  the  night  she  made 
Table  Bay. 

What  a  curious  old  and  new-world  town  Capetown 
was,  with  its  civilized  and  uncivilized  mixture  of 
races,  creeds,  and  dress  that  you  could  stand  and 
watch  jostling  each  other  in  front  of  the  windows 
of  those  splendid  up-to-date  stores  in  Plein  Street. 
English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
Zulu,  Kaffir,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese,  with  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Jew  bidding  fair  to  outnumber  them  all. 
What  a  pleasant,  lazy  time  he  had  had,  wandering 
around  there  before  he  went  up-country.  Out 
Greenpoint  way  to  the  sea’s  edge,  where  one  could 
look  clear  across  past  the  lighthouse  to  Simon’s- 
Town,  and  Lion’s  Head  Mountain.  And  those 
occasional  trips  to  the  outlying  suburbs,  Wynberg, 
Paarl,  Woodstock,  where  all  the  magnates’  luxurious 
bungalows  were,  lying  half-hidden  amidst  huge, 
clustering  masses  of  magnificent  tropical  foliage; 
and  Rondebosch,  where  “  Groot  Schuurr,”  the  pa¬ 
latial  home  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great  Dictator  of 
Cape  Colony  and  Rhodesia,  was  situated. 

He  was  dead  now  —  that  strong,  skilful  protag¬ 
onist  to  whom  Africa  owed  so  much,  and  buried  in 
accordance  with  his  last  wish  —  In  a  tomb  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak 
In  the  Matoppos,  appropriately  termed  “  The  View 
of  the  World.” 
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It  is  his  vnll  that  he  look  forth 
Across  the  'world  he  won  — 

T he  granite  of  the  ancient  North  — 

Great  spaces  washed  with  sun. 

Aye  —  Kipling’s  immortal  lines  were  a  fitting 
requiem  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dead.  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  gone,  but  — 

Living  he  was  the  land,  and  dead. 

His  soul  shall  be  her  soul! 

How  well  he  recalled  that  memorable  pilgrimage 
thither,  as  if  to  a  shrine,  that  he  and  Musgrave  had 
made  together  after  the  war. 

Then  those  two  years  spent  in  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  before  the  war  came,  and  the  god¬ 
forsaken  places  he  was  stationed  in  previous  to 
his  transfer  to  Johannesburg  —  Umtali,  Nhaukoe, 
Mumbatua  Falls,  and  Inyongo,  up  in  the  Mungamba 
Mountains,  with  mostly  only  natives  for  company. 
The  bright,  cool  days,  and  the  long,  sweet,  silent 
nights  afterwards,  up  in  the  Magaliesberg  Range, 
where  it  was  so  still  that  it  seemed  uncanny.  The 
glorious  sunrises  —  the  air  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
wattle  bloom  and  mimosa  flower,  as  you  came  out 
from  your  tent  in  the  morning,  feeling  full  of  the  joy 
of  hfe,  healthy  and  strong,  unrecking  of  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  amused  yourself  throwing  stones  at  the 
baboons  that  barked  “  Boom  ba !  boom  ba  1  ”  at  you 
from  their  perches  away  up  on  the  ledges  in  the 
krantzes. 

And  then — “  Jo’burg,”  with  its  conglomeration 
of  cosmopolitan  adventurers.  Hard-drinking,  busy, 
grasping  men,  all  struggling  gamely  in  the  same  great 
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vortex  of  speculation  in  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
of  the  Rand,  and  all  breathing  the  same  hatred  to¬ 
wards  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  “  Oom  Paul  Kruger  ”  and  his  min¬ 
isters,  whose  grasping  avarice  and  total  disregard  of 
even  the  common  rights  of  citizenship  were  gradually 
making  the  Uitlander's  lot  unbearable. 

Yes,  but  old  Oom  got  his  afterwards,  when  the 
war  he  had  provoked  finally  overwhelmed  him  and 
forced  him  and  Steyn  to  flee  from  the  country  and 
people  that  they  had  ruined.  A  faint,  reflective 
smile  relaxed  his  somber  face  as  he  absently  hummed 
a  few  lines  of  a  doggerel  ditty  that  had  been  sung 
around  every  camp  fire  from  Pretoria  to  Capetown 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  war: 


"Oom  Paul  Kruger”  seems  every  one’s  pal 
In  this  viide  world,  wide  world. 

For  he  is  such  a  cleanly,  sweet-smelling  old  chap; 
Handkerchiefs,  he  disdains  —  gives  his  fingers  a  snap; 

Oh!  ain’t  it  a  shame  that  he’s  wiped  off  the  map 
Of  this  awfully  wide,  wide  world?” 

Aye,  that  war.  .  .  .  He’d  sure  done  some  hard 
slugging  there,  one  way  and  another.  That  two 
months  on  the  Karroo  Desert  .  .  .  whew!  rotten 
water  —  what  little  there  was  of  it  —  and  fellows 
going  under  every  day  with  “  enteric.”  Those 
cursed  night  marches,  after  a  long  day’s  trek,  where 
your  horse  kept  coming  down  with  you  amongst  the 
meerkat  holes  in  the  dark.  Lord!  but  they  were 
hard,  bitter  men  in  that  Irregular  Horse  —  had  had 
enough  to  make  ’em  —  mostly  refugees  from  the 
Rand.  They  sure  could  fight,  and  were  up  to  all 
the  Boer’s  tricks,  too.  That  was  some  scrap  at 
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Wepener,  under  that  burning  sun  all  day.  What 
a  smack  that  bullet  gave  him.  Slap  through  his 
body.  Felt  just  like  being  hit  with  a  hammer. 
They’d  got  him  at  last,  but  at  a  price  —  for  had  he 
not  deliberately  picked  off  six  “Dappers  ”  before 
it  came,  as  he  lay  cached  behind  that  broken-down 
Cape  cart?  .  .  .  Flopped  ’em  out,  one  after  the 
other  .  .  .  and  lots  more  before  that,  too,  at 
Elandslaagte,  Waggon  Hill,  and  in  various  small 
skirmishes. 

That  chase  after  De  Wet  and  Kritzinger,  long 
afterwards,  during  the  guerilla  warfare  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  they  and  Honeycroft’s  column  con¬ 
verged  on  Pampoon  Poort  and  nearly  nailed  the 
whole  bunch.  He’d  killed  five  horses  in  that  two 
weeks’  drive.  Those  Argentines  hadn’t  got  much 
bottom  in  them,  though.  Basuto  ponies  were  the 
stuff  —  if  you  were  lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  one 
—  for  they  mostly  got  snapped  up  by  the  officers. 
Tough!  .  .  .  the  cayuses  in  this  country  were  pretty 
hard  —  some  of  ’em  —  but  they  weren’t  a  patch  on 
those  little  Basutos. 

Ah,  well,  it  was  all  over  now;  but  what  misery 
and  fun  they  had  had,  mixed.  Either  a  feast  or  a 
famine.  Starving  one  day,  gorged  the  next. 
Things  had  got  pretty  slim,  though,  towards  the 
end,  with  all  the  countless  columns  ravaging  the 
country.  Couldn’t  even  get  a  bit  of  firewood  to  boil 
your  coffee,  let  alone  a  pig  or  a  chicken.  Nothing 
left  except  a  few  thin  sheep,  and  those  stringy,  pink¬ 
eyed  Angora  goats  —  worse  provender  than 
“  bully  ”  or  “  Macconnochie  Ration.”  The  night 
he,  Barney  Ebbsworth,  and  Billy  Gardiner  “  feloni- 
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ously,  and  with  intent,”  stole  that  keg  of  rum  at 
Norval’s  Pont,  and  the  glorious  drunk  that  they 
and  the  guardians  of  the  neighboring  blockhouse  had 
on  it. 

Yes,  they  were  pretty  tough  specimens,  all  right, 
m  that  regiment,  for  the  surroundings  and  condi¬ 
tions  they  lived  under  in  those  haphazard  days  were 
not  particularly  conducive  to  much  close  observance 
of  the  higher  ethics  of  refinement  or  morality. 
“  Sufficient  unto  the  day  thereof  ”  had  been  the  only 
maxim  that  went  there,  for  the  span  of  life  was  of 
too  doubtful  duration,  between  sun-up  and  sun-down, 
to  speculate  overmuch  on  what  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth. 

He’d  done  his  bit,  anyway,  and  had  come  out  of 
it  safely,  with  three  medals  and  completely  restored 
health.  Luckier  than  lots  of  the  poor  devils  in  his 
regiment,  so  many  of  whom  were  lying  in  their  lonely 
graves  back  there,  on  which  the  aasvogel  perched  by 
day  and  the  hyena  prowled  around  by  night  —  or 
those  that  were  living,  crippled  up  for  life,  perhaps, 
scores  of  them.  No !  South  Africa  was  all  right 
in  some  ways,  but  he  wouldn’t  care  to  live  there 
again,  for  many  things.  The  American  continent 
was  a  better  country  for  a  poor  man,  after  all,  and 
he  hadn’t  done  so  badly.  He’d  not  saved  a  for¬ 
tune,  it  was  true;  he’d  given  more  away  to  others 
than  he’d  ever  spent  on  himself,  for  he  was  always 
an  easy  mark  for  any  poor  devil  with  a  hard-luck 
story.  But  he’d  generally  kept  a  moderate  stake 
in  the  bank  for  a  rainy  day,  so  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  cause  for  him  to  take  such  pessimistic  views 
of  life  as  he  was  prone  to  do  at  times.  He’d  much 
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to  be  thankful  for.  His  police  record  was  good, 
and  he  had  risen  very  quickly  during  his  five  odd 
years’  service.  For,  without  being  exactly  over- 
zealous,  his  list  of  convictions  —  long-term  ones  at 
that  —  was  probably  higher  than  any  other  man’s 
in  the  Division,  and  some  of  them  had  caused  him 
to  be  the  recipient  of  favorable  recognition  from 
the  Commissioner  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Yes,  without  being  unduly  “  stuck  on  himself,” 
he  did  possess  a  good  many  of  the  natural  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  for  police  duty.  For  stock  cases, 
anyway,  and  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  R.N.W.M.P.,  undoubtedly 
gave  him  a  certain  standing  in  any  community. 
Grouse  and  worry  as  he  might,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  fascination  about  the  life,  which  was  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  unconsciously  keen  interest  that,  entirely 
apart  from  the  fact  of  mere  duty,  he  felt  in  the 
various  crooked  problems  that  he  was  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  solve. 

If  only  it  wasn’t  such  a  cursed  lonely  life.  Lonely, 
in  the  sense  of  his  self-imposed  isolation  that  he  felt 
was  incumbent  on  him,  more  or  less,  in  the  interests 
of  duty.  That’s  what  gave  him  the  pip,  and  caused 
those  rotten  fits  of  depression  that  came  over  him 
at  times.  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  —  he 
was  getting  crankier  and  crankier  every  year.  He 
was  conscious  of  it.  What  was  coming  over  him? 
He  didn’t  use  to  be  like  that.  Fellows  were  start¬ 
ing  to  call  him  “  Old  ”  Ben,  too,  already.  He 
didn’t  deserve  that,  surely  —  even  if  his  hair  was 
turning  slightly  gray.  He  could  still  show  some  of 
those  young  men,  ten  years  his  junior,  a  thing  or 
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two  yet,  in  any  test  of  physical  endurance  or  skill. 

Yes,  it  was  lonely,  all  right.  But,  then,  it  didn’t 
do  for  a  man  situated  in  a  crooked  district  like  he 
was  to  get  going  around  with,  the  glad  hand,  either. 
That  was  apt  to  make  a  policeman’s  duty  highly  dis¬ 
agreeable  on  occasion,  as  he  knew  from  past  expe¬ 
rience.  No,  the  only  way  was  to  keep  aloof  from 
people  as  much  as  possible  in  a  place  like  this;  then 
they  had  nothing  on  you,  obligation  or  anything  else, 
and  you  could  soak  it  to  ’em  without  compunction 
whenever  occasion  arose.  They  weren’t  all  like 
Barney  Gallagher  or  Lake.  Thank  goodness,  he 
could  always  trust  them,  and  could  talk  freely  in 
their  company  without  having  to  be  continually  on 
his  guard. 

Thus  he  continued  to  muse,  his  mind  reverting  in 
turns  to  many  curious  problems,  till  suddenly  rous¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  start,  he  drew  back  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and,  stretching  and  yawning,  looked  at  his 
watch. 

“  Lord,  what  a  time  I’ve  been  dreaming  there !  ”■ 
he  muttered.  “  It’s  too  late  for  grub  at  the  hotel. 
I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  on  down  to  the  Chink’s  an*^ 
get  something  there.” 

He  lit  the  lamp  and,  after  hunting  around  for 
some  cleaning  kit,  began  mechanically  to  clean  his 
dusty  riding  boots,  preparatory  to  going  out. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  door  opened,  admitting 
Sergeant  Churchill. 

“  Hello,  Ben,”  greeted  that  Individual,  with  an 
assumption  of  geniality.  “  You  still  here  ?  ” 

Ellis  turned  and,  straightening  himself  up,  re¬ 
garded  the  other  with  languid  interest. 
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“  Hello,”  he  returned.  “  Train  in?  Was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  you’d  deserted.” 

Churchill  did  not  answer  immediately  but,  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  side-arms  and  serge,  sat  down 
and  proceeded  to  smoke. 

”  Had  a  trip  up  to  the  ‘  Pen  ’  with  a  bunch  o’ 
prisoners,”  he  volunteered  presently.  “  Yours 
amongst  ’em.  That  Fisk  started  in  to  give  us  a  lot 
o’  trouble  on  th’  way,  but  we  put  th’  kibosh  on  him 
properly,  before  we  got  there.” 

“  M’m,  m’m,”  said  Benton  absently.  “  He’s  a 
bad  actor,  ‘  Big  George.’  How  d’you  make  out 
with  that  perjury  case  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Nine  months,”  answered  Churchill  laconically. 

A  long  silence  ensued,  during  which  Ellis  contin¬ 
ued  his  polishing,  Churchill  eyeing  him  furtively 
meanwhile. 

“  Must  have  got  a  bad  smash?  ”  he  ventured,  in¬ 
dicating  the  other’s  bandaged  head.  “  Heard  all 
about  It  at  th’  Post.” 

“  Oh,”  replied  Ellis  indifferently,  “  did  you?  ” 

His  tone  was  anything  but  encouraging.  Churchx 
ill  licked  his  lips  and  essayed  another  attempt. 

“  What  verdicts  did  the  coroner’s  jury  bring  in 
on  those  cases?  ”  he  Inquired,  with  a  forced  careless¬ 
ness  in  his  tone  that  did  not  deceive  Benton  in  the 
least.  “  I  haven’t  seen  th’  paper.” 

Ellis,  with  his  foot  on  a  chair,  paused  and  turned, 
brush  In  hand. 

“  Eh?  ”  he  returned  irritably. 

Churchill,  avoiding  the  other’s  eyes  and  fumbling 
•with  his  pipe,  repeated  the  question. 

Benton  reached  for  a  memorandum  form  that 
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lay  on  the  desk,  and  tossed  it  over  unceremoniously. 

“  There’s  a  copy  of  the  wording  of  the  findings,” 
he  said  shortly.  “  Condensed,  it  practically  amounts 
to  ‘  death,  caused  by  an  act  of  justifiable  homicide,’ 
in  the  one  case,  ‘  manslaughter,’  in  the  other  .  . 

He  finished  his  cleaning  operations  and  proceeded 
to  pull  on  his  serge.  Churchill  fidgeted  uneasily. 

“Was  there  —  what  kind  of  evidence  was  ad¬ 
duced?  ”  he  began.  “  Did  — ? 

“  Here!  ”  interrupted  Ellis  harshly.  “  What  the 
devil  are  you  beating  ’round  the  bush  for?  Why 
don’t  you  come  across  with  it  plain?  What  d’you 
want  to  know  ?  ” 

The  local  Sergeant  flushed  angrily,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  rough  incivility  of  his  companion’s 
speech  and  the  cold,  contemptuous  stare  that  accom¬ 
panied  it,  but  sheer  bodily  fear  of  the  ex-pugilist 
silenced  the  retort  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  he 
sank  back  in  the  chair  from  which  he  had  half 
arisen. 

“Oh  —  nothing,”  he  mumbled  thickly.  “I 
thought  p’r’aps  — ” 

“  Yes,”  broke  in  Benton  savagely.  “  I  know  what 

you  thought,  and  I’ll  tell  you  this  much,  Mr.  ‘  B - ’ 

Churchill.  ...  If  -I  hadn’t  given  my  evidence 
mighty  darned  careful,  you’d  have  been  on  the  fly¬ 
paper,  properly,  both  feet.  Your  name  cropped  up 
during  the  inquests  —  one  of  the  jury-men  gently 
inquiring  ‘  why  you  weren’t  present,  as  p’r’aps  you 
might  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  one  or 
two  obscure  points  in  the  inquiry.’  But,  luckily  for 
you,  none  of  the  others  took  his  suggestion  up.” 
He  paused  and,  emitting  a  short,  ugly  laugh,  contin- 
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ued:  “  I’m  under  ‘  open  ’  arrest,  an’  I’ve  got  to  go 
back  with  Inspector  Purvis  an’  face  a  formal  charge 
of  manslaughter  —  same  as  in  that  Cashell  busi¬ 
ness.  We  should  worry,  anyway.  What  gets  my 
goat  is  you  thinkin’  you  were  smart  enough  to  cover 
up  your  trail  in  a  little,  one-horse  '  dorp  '  like  this. 
D’you  figure  you  could  pull  off  anything  like  that, 
with  all  these  old  geezers  of  women  around? 
What?  I  don’t  think.  It’s  a  good  job  for  you 
none  o’  the7n  happened  to  be  called  as  witnesses. 
All  those  who  gave  evidence  were  men,  an’  most  of 
’em  friends  o’  yours,  at  that.  See  here;  look!  I 
couldn’t  exactly  say  how  much  you  did  know,  but  I 
can  make  a  pretty  good  guess.  There  was  a  lot  you 
couldn’t  help  but  tumble  to,  which  puts  this  case  en¬ 
tirely  outside  the  ordinary.  Anyway,  it  doesn’t  look 
as  if  you’d  had  much  regard  for  your  own  nest.” 

He  remained  silent  for  a  space  then,  his  voice 
shaking  ever  so  little: 

“  I’ve  got  no  use  for  you,  Churchill.  I’m  not 
stuck  on  you  one  little  bit  ...  an’  I  guess  that  feel¬ 
ing  is  reciprocated,  for  I  can  see  the  mark  of  my 
fist  on  your  blooming  dial  right  to  this  very  min¬ 
ute.  Mind  you,  though,  I’m  not  blaming  you  in 
any  way  for  all  that’s  happened.  That’s  out  of  the 
question  —  an’  it  wouldn’t  be  logical,  or  fair.  I’m 
not  moralizing,  either,  for  I  reckon  there’s  too  many 
‘  glass-with-care  ’  labels  on  both  of  us  to  start  slingin’ 
rocks  at  each  other  —  but  all  the  same  .  .  .  there’s 
something  about  this  business  I  can’t  forget  .  .  . 
an  you  know  d — n  well  what  that  something  Is !  ” 
And,  opening  the  door,  he  strode  out  heavily,  and 
banged  it  behind  him. 
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Ellis,  duly  tried  on  the  formal  charge  that  had 
been  laid  against  him,  was  honorably  acquitted  of 
all  blame,  and  returned  to  duty.  Later  receiving 
the  grant  for  his  well-earned  reward  —  half  of 
which  he,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 
Musgrave  to  accept  —  he  obtained  ten  days’  leave 
and,  dragging  the  latter  from  his  all-absorbing  prac¬ 
tise  for  that  period,  the  two  departed  away  up  to 
the  Kananaskis  Falls  on  a  fishing  trip.  The  doctor 
insisted  on  paying  all  expenses  in  connection  with 
this  outing,  and  presented  his  companion  with  a 
magnificent  English  green-heart  fly  rod,  which  Ellis 
had  often  eyed  longingly. 

Both  men,  possessing  in  a  great  degree  the  same 
morose,  taciturn  characteristics,  they  derived  a  cer¬ 
tain  grim  pleasure  in  each  other’s  company  and,  lov¬ 
ing  and  understanding  the  sport  as  only  good  fisher¬ 
men  can,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  had  extraordi¬ 
narily  heavy  catches  and,  in  their  silent,  undemon¬ 
strative  way,  enjoyed  themselves  hugely. 

Their  time  seemed  all  too  short,  however,  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret  that  they  finally 
struck  camp  and  returned  once  more  to  the  routine 
of  their  respective  duties,  vowing  fervently  to  come 
again  the  following  season.  The  Indian  summer  — 
that  most  beautiful  and  reliable  period  of  the  year  in 
the  Canadian  West  —  gradually  passed.  Novem¬ 
ber  saw  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  from  then  onward 
the  weather  grew  steadily  colder  as  the  icy  grasp  of 
winter  began  to  grip  the  West. 

Gradually  the  stock  depredations  in  the  Sergeant’s 
district  grew  more  and  more  infrequent,  until  they 
practically  ceased  altogether  for,  by  this  time,  men 
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who  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  step  aside  from 
the  straight  trail  grew  afraid  of  him.  Afraid  of 
that  sneering,  merciless  tongue  that  stung  them  to 
the  quick'with  its  bitter  venom  —  of  the  heavy  hand 
that  struck  by  night  as  well  as  day  —  and,  of  that 
scheming,  cunning  brain  which,  outclassing  theirs  in 
its  superior  knowledge  of  ways  that  are  dark  on  the 
range,  seemed  to  anticipate  and  forestall  every 
crooked  move  that  they  made. 

But,  what  dumbfounded  them  more  than  anything 
else,  was  the  strange  apparition  of  a  great,  brutal 
heart  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  There  was  Mrs.  Lay- 
cock,  they  reflected,  who  had  been  burnt  out  in  that 
last  bad  prairie  fire,  and  whose  husband  he  had 
been  the  means  of  sending  to  the  penitentiary  a  short 
time  before  as  an  incorrigible  horse  thief.  Had  not 
Benton  gone  into  her  stable  and,  single-handed,  taken 
out  and  hitched  up  that  maddened  team  to  the  demo¬ 
crat,  getting  badly  kicked  in  doing  so?  And,  after 
driving  the  woman  and  her  family  safely  out  of  the 
fire  zone,  returned  and  routed  out  every  able-bodied 
man  within  its  radius?  and  then,  not  sparing  himself, 
worked  them  like  galley  slaves,  trailing  wet  hides 
and  flogging  with  gunny-sacks  until  they  had  got  it 
under  ? 

True,  he  had  come  around  later  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  in  her  aid,  and  a  look  on  his  face  that 
seemed  to  work  wonders  with  those  parsimoniously 
inclined.  But  did  not  his  own  contribution  on  that 
occasion  exceed  by  fourfold  any  one  of  theirs?  even 
if  the  Government  did  not  pay  inordinately  high 
-salaries  to  members  of  the  Force. 

And  Jim  McCloud,  too.  Had  not  the  Sergeant, 
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at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  pulled  Jim  out 
of  that  muskeg  at  Willow  Mere  one  night?  Jim 
was  “  full,”  without  a  doubt;  otherwise  an  old  hand 
like  him  would  never  have  got  himself  into  such  a 
jack-pot;  but,  all  the  same,  he  well-nigh  followed  his 
horse.  Had  not  the  Sergeant  packed  him  across  his 
saddle  to  the  nearest  ranch  —  worked  over  him  un¬ 
til  he  came  around  and  was  all  right  —  and  then 
afterwards,  cut  short  Jim’s  surly  thanks  with  the 
remark  that  “  he  had  only  saved  him  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfaction  later  of  getting  him  where  he 
wanted  him  ”  ? 

Jim  McCloud,  of  all  men.  Jim,  who  had  been 
ahead  of  them  all  in  his  bitter  vilification  of  the 
new  policeman  and,  avowedly,  the  latter’s  worst 
enemy  on  the  range.  Only  the  two  of  them  there  at 
the  muskeg  .  .  .  evening,  at  that  .  .  .  not  another 
soul  within  sight  or  hearing.  All  the  Sergeant 
needed  to  have  done  —  if  he  had  liked  —  was  to 
sit  in  his  saddle  and  just  —  watch. 

Of  what  earthly  use  were  all  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  rustle  that  showed  up  so  invitingly  at 
times  while  such  a  ruthlessly  clever  anomaly  as  he 
was  stationed  in  the  district?  A  man  who  seemed 
to  possess  endless  disguises  and  hiding  places  and 
never  to  sleep;  whose  disquieting  presence,  su¬ 
premely  indifferent  to  weather  conditions  or  dark¬ 
ness,  was  apt  to  upset  all  their  calculations  as  to  his 
whereabouts  in  a  most  sudden  and  undesirable  fash¬ 
ion  ? 

No  —  so  long  as  he  was  around,  it  was  not  worth 
the  while  risking  “  a  stretch  in  the  ‘  Pen,’  ”  even  if 
owners  were  a  little  lethargic  and  careless,  at  times, 
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about  getting  their  colts  and  calves  branded.  There 
must  be  “  snitches  ”  in  their  midst,  “  double-cross¬ 
ing  ”  them,  they  argued  darkly.  Must  be  —  other¬ 
wise  whence  had  he  obtained  the  knowledge  that 
had  led  to  the  undoing  of  so  many?  And,  as  this 
disturbing  possibility  continued  to  gain  credence,  the 
seeds  of  mutual  distrust  and  apprehension  were  sown 
broadcast  amongst  them  which,  needless  to  say,  was 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  law-abiding  com¬ 
munity. 

If  this  altered  state  of  affairs  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  Benton’s  commanding  officer  it  was  even 
more  so  to  the  Stock  Association,  and  the  Sergeant 
was  the  recipient  of  many  tributes  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  from  that  sterling  body  for  the  good  work 
that  he  had  done. 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  XVI 

“/  luas  a  stranger,  a:id  ye  took  me  in:  ” 

ST.  MATT.  XXV,  35 

The  long,  bright  May  day  had  drawn  to  a 
close,  and  darkness  was  setting  in,  through 
which  a  few  faint  stars  had  begun  to  twin¬ 
kle.  Ah,  here  was  a  light  at  last;  and  a  welcome 
sight  it  was  to  the  tired  girl,  leading  an  equally  tired, 
fat,  old  gray  horse  as,  topping  a  rise  in  the  trail,  she 
beheld  the  visible  signs  of  a  habitation  gleaming  in 
the  distance. 

“  Come  on,  Sam,”  she  coaxed  cheerily,  with  a 
slightly  impatient  tug  at  the  reins  and  quickening 
her  pace.  “  We’ll  soon  be  there,  now,  old  boy,  and 
you’ll  get  a  good  long  drink  and  a  feed!  ” 

Plodding  wearily  on,  they  stumbled  over  the  ruts 
of  a  well-worn  trail  diverging  at  right  angles  from 
the  one  they  were  traversing,  and  which  the  girl  in¬ 
stinctively  took,  guessing  that  it  led  to  the  dwelling 
whose  beacon  shone  brighter  and  brighter  with 
every  nearing  step. 

Suddenly  she  pulled  up  short  for,  through  a  lull 
in  the  brisk  night  breeze  —  like  an  Tolian  harp  — 
there  came  to  her  astonished  ears  the  unmistakable 
sounds  of  a  piano.  A  fresh  gust  of  wind  carried 
it  away  next  minute,  though,  and  she  moved  for¬ 
ward  again.  Soon  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  build¬ 
ing  became  visible  amid  the  surrounding  gloom,  and 
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the  music  became  distinct  and  real.  Dropping  the 
horse’s  reins,  the  girl  stepped  slowly  and  carefully 
towards  the  light,  thrusting  out  her  hands  with  ex¬ 
perienced  caution  as  she  did  so,  fearful  of  encoun¬ 
tering  the  customary  strands  of  a  barbed-wire  fence. 
Meeting  with  no  such  obstacle,  she  drew  nearer  to 
the  open  window,  absently  humming  a  bar  of  “  The 
Bridal  Chorus  ”  from  “  Lohengrin,”  which  air  the 
invisible  pianist  had,  with  masterly  improvisations, 
just  drawn  to  a  close. 

Then  she  halted,  paralyzed  for  the  moment  with 
astonishment  —  all  her  own  musical  instincts  fully 
aroused  —  as  a  man’s  deep,  rich  baritone  voice 
floated  forth  on  the  night  air,  singing  a  well-remem¬ 
bered  song,  but  as  she  had  never  heard  it  sung  be¬ 
fore.  And,  though  not  of  a  particularly  sentimental 
temperament,  she  found  it  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
beautiful  words  on  this  occasion  unmoved: 

If  I  vjere  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  mother  o’  mine! 

/  knouj  nvhose  love  would  follow  me  still. 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  mother  o’  mine! 


Entranced,  she  stood  motionless.  Whoever  could 
this  unknown  vocalist  with  the  magnificent  voice  be, 
singing  “  Mother  o’  mine,  O  mother  o’  mine  ”  in 
the  wilderness?  The  slow,  deep,  ineffable  pathos 
of  its  last  verse  thrilled  and  touched  her  strangely: 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 

I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole. 

Mother  o’  mine,  O  mother  o’  mine! 


As  the  song  ended,  she  roused  herself  out  of  the 
dreamy  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  and,  mov- 
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ing  forward  again,  peered  through  the  window.  But 
the  light  was  between  her  and  the  singer  and  she 
could  not  see  painly.  Retracing  her  steps,  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  front  entrance  and  knocked  gently  on 
the  door.  There  came  a  crash  of  chords,  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  then  a  firm,  decided  step  sounded  in¬ 
side  and  the  door  was  opened.  She  caught  only  the 
vague  impression  of  a  man’s  form  in  the  gloom,  for 
the  light  was  hidden  from  view  in  the  back  room; 
then  a  pleasant  —  unmistakably,  a  gentleman’s  voice 
—  with  a  slightly  imperious  ring  in  it  said: 

“Good  night,  madam.  Is  anything  the  matter? 
Did  you  wish  to  see  me?  ” 

“I’m — I’m  afraid  I’ve  lost  my  way,’’  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  I’m  trying  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Trainor’s 
ranch.  I’ve  not  been  in  this  district  very  long  and 
I’m  —  I  suppose  I’m  what  you  call  ‘  a  bit  green  ’  as 
yet  at  finding  my  way  about  on  the  prairie,”  she 
added  merrily. 

He  laughed  at  her  last  words.  “  So,”  he  said. 
“  Seems  a  bit  like  it.  Dave  Trainor’s  lies  about 
seven  miles  nor’east  of  here.  You’re  riding,  of 
course  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  she  said  plaintively.  “  But  all  the 
decent  horses  are  away  on  the  spring  round-up,  and 
the  only  one  I  could  get  was  old  Sam,  and  he’s  so 
fat  and  lazy  and  slow.  It’s  too  much  like  ‘  working 
your  passage  ’  with  him.  That’s  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  I’m  out  so  late.  I’d  been  to  see  Mrs.  Goddard, 
at  the  Bow  View  ranch,  and  her  husband  told  me  of 
a  trail  which  he  said  would  be  shorter  than  the  one 
I  came  by.  He  wanted  to  ride  back  with  me,  but  I 
was  full  of  self-confidence  and  thought  I  could  make 
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it  alone  all  right.  Consequence  is  —  here  I  am,  ‘  lost 
on  the  bald-headed,’  as  they  say.  Poor  old  Sam’s 
pretty  nearly  played  out  for  a  drink  and  a  feed  — 
an’ —  an’  so  am  I,”  she  continued  frankly.  “  I’ve 
walked  an  awful  long  way  to  ease  him,  for  I’m  not 
exactly  what  you’d  call  a  feather-weight.” 

Her  humor  was  irresistible  and  infectious.  “  All 
right,”  he  said  gaily.  “  You’ll  find  this  a  pretty 
rough  roadhouse,  I’m  afraid,  though.  It’s  the 
Mounted  Police  detachment,  and  I’m  the  Sergeant 
in  charge.  But  —  we’ll  do  what  we  can.  You  go 
on  in,  please,  and  make  yourself  at  home.  I’ll  fix 
up  your  horse  now,  and  get  you  some  supper  after¬ 
wards.” 

Ten  minutes  or  so  later,  he  returned  from  the 
stable  to  find  his  guest  sitting  on  the  music  stool  in 
the  inner  room  awaiting  him.  Exclamations  of  sur¬ 
prised  mutual  recognition  escaped  them  as  they  saw 
each  other  for  the  first  time  in  the  light. 

He  beheld  the  same  winsome  face  and  the  tall, 
athletic,  majestically  proportioned  figure  of  the  girl 
who  had  spoken  to  him  and  admired  Johnny,  his 
horse,  one  day  the  previous  summer,  as  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  outside  Sabbano  station  while  she,  for  her  part, 
saw  the  stern,  bronzed,  scarred  face  and  uniformed 
figure  of  the  rider  with  whom  she  had  conversed,  and 
for  which  lapse  she  had,  incidentally,  been  so  se¬ 
verely  censured  by  her  aunt. 

Now  that  he  was  at  leisure  to  observe  her  closely 
he  remarked  her  small,  superbly  carried  head,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  its  thick  masses  of  silky,  shining,  nat¬ 
urally  curly,  almost  blue-black  hair,  and  her  face  — 
which,  though  pleasing,  healthy,  and  happy  —  could 
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scarcely  be  called  beautiful  at  first  sight,  since  the 
cleft  chin  was  too  determined,  and  the  mouth,  with 
its  humorous  upward  curl  at  the  corners  of  the  lips, 
too  large  and  strong.  Her  brow  was  broad,  low, 
and  white,  wdth  thick,  level  eyebrows  that  matched 
the  color  of  her  hair.  But  it  was  her  speaking,  elo^ 
quent  eyes  which  attracted  him  the  most.  They  were 
of  the  very  darkest  hazel;  one  moment  sleeping  laz¬ 
ily  under  their  long  lashes,  the  next  sparkling  and 
snapping  like  the  sunlight  on  a  rippling  stream  as 
they  reflected  the  constant  lively  and  changeful  play 
of  their  owner’s  irrepressible  emotions.  A  short 
Grecian  nose,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  pink-brown  com¬ 
plexion  that  bespoke  a  love  of  a  fresh  air  life  com¬ 
pleted  the  altogether  charming  personality  of  this 
interesting  brunette. 

She  was  attired  in  a  well-worn  khaki  divided  rid¬ 
ing-skirt  and  a  plain,  white  linen  blouse,  with  a  red 
silk  scarf  loosely  knotted  around  her  splendid  col¬ 
umnar  throat.  Her  feet  —  absurdly  small  for  a 
woman  of  her  generous  build  —  were  encased  in 
high-heeled,  spurred  riding-boots;  and  as  she  sat 
there  with  an  easy,  self-possessed  grace,  a  cow-girl’s 
Stetson  hat  tilted  rakishly  on  her  raven-hued,  glossy 
hair,  nonchalantly  swinging  a  quirt  in  one  of  her 
fringed  gauntlets,  she  presented  a  very  alluring  and 
delightful  picture  indeed.  Plain,  and  almost  coarse 
though  her  dress  was,  its  simplicity  only  served  to 
enhance  the  rounded  outlines  of  her  abnormally  tall, 
classical,  magnificent  figure. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “  This  sure  is 
a  pleasure.  Why,  I  might  have  known  you  again 
if  only  from  your  voice.” 
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She  laughed  with  a  deep,  musical,  mischievous 
chuckle,  like  a  boy  whose  voice  Is  breaking. 

“  Same  here,”  she  said,  with  emphasis.  *  “  Though 
I’ve  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yours  in  song 
before.  Why,  you  must  be  the  Mounted  Police¬ 
man  I  often  hear  Mr.  Trainor  speaking  of?  I 
never  thought  to  connect  you  with  the  same  man  on 
the  black  horse  that  time  last  year.” 

“  Sure,”  he  answered,  grinning.  “  Only  I  hope 
Dave  doesn’t  libel  me  as  badly  as  some  of  ’em  do, 
for  I’m  very  sensitive.  My  name’s  Benton  —  Ser¬ 
geant  Benton.” 

Her  dark  eyes  flashed  roguishly  and,  drawing  off 
a  gauntlet,  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  frank,  im¬ 
pulsive  camaraderie  and  grasped  his  with  a  warm, 
strong  clasp. 

“  My  Good  Samaritan,”  she  said  simply.  “  I’m 
very  glad  to  know  you  and,  since  introductions  are 
going,  suffice  it  to  say  my  name’s  O’Malley  —  Mary 
O’Malley  —  and  I  originally  hail  from  New  York. 
At  present  I’m  companion  to  Mrs.  Trainor,  gov¬ 
erness  to  her  children  - —  what  you  will.” 

He  nodded.  “  Well,”  he  said,  ”  since  you’ve 
been  kind  enough  to  confer  the  title  of  ‘  Good  Sa¬ 
maritan  ’  on  me,  I  must  make  good  on  the  best  this 
poor  house  can  offer  you.” 

And  he  bustled  through  into  the  kitchen.  “  No, 
no,”  he  protested  laughingly,  as  she  arose  with  an 
offer  of  help  and  made  as  If  to  follow  him.  “  You 
be  good,  now,  and  stay  right  where  you  are.  You 
may  run  things  at  Dave  Trainor’s,  but  I  won’t  have 
you  butting  around  my  kitchen.  Oh,  I’m  quite  a 
competent  cook,  I  can  assure  you.” 
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She  gave  a  little  comical  grimace  of  despair, 
“  Oh,  very  well,  then,”  she  said;  “  I’ll  just  stay  here 
and  sulk  instead.” 

And  she  began  to  wander  around  the  room,  ex¬ 
amining  all  his  military  accouterments,  pictures,  and 
curios,  with  a  lively,  almost  childlike,  interest,  call¬ 
ing  out  from  time  to  time  ‘‘What  this  was  for?” 
and  “  What  that  was?  ”  etc.  Then,  suddenly  seat¬ 
ing  herself  at  the  piano,  she  lifted  up  a  great,  rol¬ 
licking  voice  and,  in  an  amusing,  exaggerated  Hi¬ 
bernian  brogue,  commenced  to  sing  “  Th’  Waking 
of  Pat  Malone  ”  : 

Thin  —  Pat  Malone  forgot  that  he  ’was  dead  — 

He  raised  his  head  and  shouldthers  from  th’  bed; 

Which  ditty  tickled  her  host  beyond  measure  as  he 
continued  his  cooking  operations. 

Presently,  tiring  of  the  piano,  she  got  up  and,  lean¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway,  regarded  him  with  serious,  ap¬ 
praising  eyes. 

“  Man,”  she  said  solemnly,  “  ’tis  th’  grand  voice 
that  ye  have  —  singin’  away  all  on  your  lonesome.” 

And,  dropping  the  brogue,  she  quoted,  to  his  in¬ 
tense  amusement  and  surprise,  a  well-worn  verse 
from  “  Omar  Khayyam.” 

“  So,”  said  Ellis,  with  a  delighted  chuckle,  as  the 
daring  and  utter  absurdity  of  the  quotation,  under 
the  circumstances,  struck  him,  “  it’s  kind  of  you  to 
suggest  it.  All  the  Ingredients  are  at  hand,  too, 
except  the  ‘  Flask  of  Wine,’  ‘  Wilderness  enow,’  par¬ 
ticularly.  .  .  .  Sorry  about  the  Wine,  though,  after 
that  compliment.  Unfortunately,  we’re  strictly  ‘  on 
the  tack,’  as  we  call  It,  just  now.  Oh,  ‘  Barkis  is 
willin’,’  all  right.” 
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He  cleared  the  books  and  papers  off  the  table  in 
the  living-room  and,  spreading  out  the  simple  re¬ 
past  <-hat  he  had  prepared  for  her,  drew  up  a  chair. 

“Grub  pi-i-ilel”  she  shrilled,  in  droll  imitation 
of  a  camp  cookee;  and,  seating  herself,  she  attacked 
the  frugal  meal  with  a  healthy  appetite  that  fully 
demonstrated  her  previous  admission  that  she  was 
hungry. 

“  Sorry  I  forgot  to  ask  whether  you’d  have  tea 
or  coffee,”  he  said  apologetically.  “  I’ve  made  you 
coffee.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  she  said  carelessly.  “  I 
much  prefer  coffee.  Thanks.  My!  but  I’m  hun- 
gry!” 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  easy  chairs  opposite 
and,  leaning  his  head  back  against  the  leopard  skin, 
watched  her  with  a  lively  and  all-absorbing  interest. 
Her  complete  self-possession  and  confidence,  and  the 
unconventional  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  to 
make  herself  entirely  at  home  in  the  detachment, 
amused  and  astounded  him.  He  remembered  the 
impulsive,  winning  way  that  she  had  come  over  and 
spoken  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting. 
She  was  a  new  type  to  him  and  he  realized  that  she 
was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

She  was  not  “  mannish,”  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  the  irresponsible  boy,  as  it  were,  left 
in  her.  She  couldn’t  be  a  strolling  ex-actress,  he  re¬ 
flected.  The  utter  absence  of  coquetry,  the  fresh, 
healthy,  open-air  look  of  her,  and  the  mention  that 
she  had  made  of  the  position  she  occupied  at  the 
Trainors’  immediately  dispelled  that  idea.  And  be¬ 
sides,  Dave  Trainor’s  wife  was  a  lady-like,  nice 
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woman  and  —  particular.  He  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  caller  at  their  ranch  —  knew  them  inti¬ 
mately. 

No,  she  was  all  right.  Just  a  big,  simple,  jolly 
girl,  well  bred  and  educated;  brought  up,  perhaps, 
amongst  a  host  of  brothers  and  their  friends  so, 
therefore,  accustomed  to  masculine  society,  and  most 
likely  preferring  it  to  her  own  sex.  Mixing  with 
them  in  their  out-door  sports  —  clean  minded, 
healthy  specimens  like  herself  —  daring,  high  spir¬ 
ited  and  impulsive,  without  being  brazen  and  bold  — 
funny,  without  being  vulgar.  Her  manner,  and 
clear,  frank,  honest  eyes  showed  him  that.  Used 
to  being  teased  and  welcomed  everywhere  —  clever, 
mirth  loving,  independent,  self-reliant,  kind  and 
brave. 

It  was  thus  that  he  mentally  diagnosed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  fair  guest.  He  was  no  vain,  smirking 
Lothario,  but  he  instinctively  guessed  how  that  strong 
mouth  of  hers  could  set,  and  those  hazel  eyes  blaze 
and  scintillate  with  dangerous  anger  at  times;  and 
that  the  man  who  was  ill-advised  and  —  ignorant 
enough  —  to  ever  make  the  foolish  break  of  mis¬ 
construing  her  careless  geniality  for  anything  else  but 
that,  was  only  inviting  disaster  of  the  most  igno¬ 
minious  and  humiliating  kind. 

Her  gaze  flitted  around  the  room  continually  as 
she  appeased  her  appetite,  and  he  was  subjected  to 
an  exacting  and  minute  Inquisition  anent  the  duties 
and  life  of  a  Mounted  Policeman. 

“  And  do  they  supply  your  detachments  with 
pianos,  too?”  she  inquired  ingenuously.  “Now, 
you  needn’t  laugh.  I  believe  you’ve  only  been  tell- 
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ing  rne  a  lot  of  nonsense.  ‘  I  was  a  stranger,  so  you 
took  me  in.’  It’s  too  bad  of  you.” 

“  Honor  bright,  I  haven’t,”  he  protested,  with  a 
grin.  “  I’ve  told  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Pianos !  Oh,  my  long- 
suffering  Force.  No,  we  get  a  pretty  good  outfit, 
but  the  Government  don’t  extend  their  generosity 
quite  that  far.  This  musical  box  belongs  to  the 
Honorable  Percy  Lake.  He’s  a  rich  Englishman 
who  plays  at  ‘  rawnching  ’  here  —  a  ‘  jolly  boy,’  as 
we  call  ’em.  His  place  is  about  five  miles  due  west 
from  here;  it’s  fitted  up  like  a  Fifth  Avenue  man¬ 
sion.  Oh,  he’s  no  end  of  a  swell.  But  it’s  caddish 
of  me  to  make  fun  of  him,  for  he’s  an  awfully  de¬ 
cent  chap  at  heart,  in  spite  of  his  lazy,  fastidious 
ways,  and  a  man  —  every  bit  of  him.  He’s  away 
in  California  just  now.  He  and  his  wife  always  flit 
South  with  the  geese  before  the  winter  sets  in,  but 
they  should  be  back  any  old  time  now.  He  was 
scared  the  punchers  would  ruin  this  piano  if  it  was 
left  to  their  tender  mercies.  It’s  a  pretty  good  one, 
I  believe  —  a  Broadwood.  Had  it  shipped  out 
from  the  Old  Country  and,  as  he  knows  I’m  fond 
of  music,  he  Insisted  on  carting  it  over  here.  Kind 
enough,  but  whatever  I’d  do  with  it  if  I  was  trans¬ 
ferred  suddenly  anywhere  else,  I  don’t  know.  It’ll 
be  a  relief,  in  a  way,  when  he  redeems  it.” 

He  got  up  and  poured  her  some  more  coffee,  re¬ 
marking  a  little  anxiously; 

“  I  suppose  the  Trainors  will  be  having  a  search 
party  out  for  you,  thinking  something’s  happened. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  but  what  Dave’s  on  his  way  down 
here  right  now  to  notify  me.” 
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“  Oh,  no;  don’t  you  worry,”  she  said  reassuringly. 
“  I  told  them  I  might  stay  at  the  Goddard’s  place  for 
the  night.  I  would  have  done  so,  only  I  found  little 
Willy  Goddard  was  sickening  for  measles  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  take  chances  in  my  capacity  of  gov¬ 
erness  of  probably  passing  it  on  to  the  Tralnors’ 
children  —  Bert  and  Gwyn.  Not  that  I’m  scared 
for  myself  —  I’ve  had  it,  years  and  years  ago.  Oh, 
the  Tralnors  know  I’m  jolly  well  able  to  take  care 
of  my  little  self,”  she  added,  with  a  slight  sugges¬ 
tion  of  defiant  challenge  in  her  tones  and  look  which 
stirred  the  fiery  Benton  blood  in  his  veins  strangely. 

“  Yes,  you  just  bet  you  are!  ”  he  ejaculated  ad¬ 
miringly,  as  he  appraised  her  strong,  splendid  fig¬ 
ure.  “  You’re  away  taller  than  I  am,  and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  don’t  weigh  heavier,  too. 
Riding  keeps  my  weight  down,  though.  I  don’t 
suppose  I  go  more’n  a  hundred  and  seventy-five;  but 
that’s  plenty  heavy  enough  for  a  horse.” 

She  nodded  carelessly.  “  Went  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  last  week  when  I  weighed  myself  on 
the  grain  scales  —  and  I’m  five  feet  ten  and  a  half. 
Oh,  Finnegan,  that’s  me ! 

“  I  had  quite  an  adventure  coming  along,”  she 
continued,  with  reflective  gravity.  “  After  I’d  left 
the  Goddards’  I  came  through  a  place  away  back  on 
the  trail  there  —  I  think  it’s  called  ‘  Fish  Creek.’  I 

was  passing  by  a  bit  of  an  old  homestead - you 

couldn’t  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  ‘  ranch.’  There 
was  a  tumble-down  old  shack  there,  anyway,  and  as 
I  came  round  the  front  of  it  —  the  trail  bends  there 
—  I  saw  a  funny  little  old  man  standing,  or  rather, 
leaning,  in  the  doorway.  He’d  got  a  bottle  in  his 
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hand  and,  oh !  he  was  so  tipsy  —  singing  away  like 
anything. 

“  Well,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  raised 
his  bottle  and  shouted  ‘ ’Urroo!  ’  I  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  rejoicing  about,  but  of  course  I  shouted 
’Urroo!  back.  And  then  I  suppose  he  intended  to 
come  over  and  speak  to  me,  but  the  steps  of  his 
shack  were  broken  and,  oh,  dear !  he  came  such  an 
awful  tumble  off  his  perch  and  smashed  the  bottle 
all  to  pieces.” 

Ellis  gave  a  shout  of  laughter.  “  Why,  that  must 
be  old  Bob  Tucker,”  he  said.  “  He’s  always  getting 
‘  lit  up.’  Did  he  scare  you?  ” 

The  great,  smiling  girl  arose  and,  dusting  some 
crumbs  off  her  lap,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  regal 
height  and  looked  down  upon  him  with  pitying  tol¬ 
eration. 

“Huh!”  she  ejaculated.  But  words  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  world  of  scornful  amusement,  derision,  and 
Incredulity  that  she  put  into  the  exclamation. 
“  Scare  nothing!  the  poor  little,  dirty  old  tipsy  thing. 
I  got  off  Sam  and  picked  him  up,  and  then  I  saw 
he’d  cut  one  of  his  hands  on  the  broken  bottle.  It 
was  bleeding  ever  so  badly,  and  a  piece  of  the  glass 
was  still  sticking  in  the  cut.  When  he  saw  he’d 
lost  all  his  whiskey  he  started  to  swear  something 
awful  —  leastways  I  think  it  was  swearing.  ...  It 
sounded  like  it,  but  it  was  in  a  ,  funny  language  I 
couldn’t  understand.  And  then  he  began  to  cry. 
Oh,  I  was  so  sorry  for  him.  I  helped  him  up  the 
steps  into  the  shack,  and  got  some  water  and  washed 
his  cut  hand  —  then  I  tied  It  up  with  my  handker¬ 
chief.  All  the  time  he  kept  whimpering:  ‘  Oh,  gor- 
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blimey,  it  ’urts !  it  ’urts !  ’  And  he  kept  calling  me 
‘  intombi/  What’s  that  mean  ?  ” 

“  It’s  Zulu,”  said  Ellis.  “  It  means  ‘  young 
woman.’  I  guess  he  was  swearing  in  Kaffir  or  the 
Taal.  He’  s  an  old  Cockney,  but  he’s  lived  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  South  Africa.” 

“  Well,”  she  continued,  ”  after  I’d  fixed  up  his 
hand  he  stopped  crying  and  commenced  to  shout: 
‘  ’Urroo  !  ’Urroo !  ’  again.  And  then  he  pulled  a 
dirty  old  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  tell 
me  it  was  from  ‘  Jack  ’Arper,’  who,  he  explained, 
was  a  friend  of  his  son’s,  somewhere  down  In  East¬ 
ern  Ontario.  ‘  ’E  tells  me  my  b’y  ’Arry’s  vrouw’s 
doed!  —  gorn  to  ’eving!  ’  he  says.  In  a  screech  you 
could  pretty  nearly  hear  to  Sabbano.  And  it  was 
awful  the  way  he  chuckled  and  grinned  over  it.  Just 
as  if  it  was  some  great  joke.  ‘An’  Jack,  ’e  says  as 
’ow  ’Arry’s  bin  dronk  ever  since,  but  wevver  It’s  be- 
cos  ’e’s  sorry,  or  becos  ’e’s  glad,  w’y  ’e  don’t  know. 

.  .  .  An’  ’e  says  as  ’ow  ’Arry  wants  me  to  come 
back  Heast  an’  live  wiv  ’im  on  th’  farm.  An’  I’m 
a-goln’,  too !  ’  he  says.  ‘  I’ve  sold  aht  this  old  plice 
—  an’  me  stock  —  to  Walter  ’Umphries,  an’  I’m 
a-goin’  to  trek  next  week.  ’Urroo!  ’Urroo!  ’ere 
goes  nuthin’ !  ’  ” 

Ellis,  at  this  point,  was  convulsed  with  mirth;  for 
her  exact  mimicry  of  old  Tucker’s  Cockney  speech 
was  startlingly  natural  and  funny  in  the  extreme. 

The  girl  laughed  with  him,  continuing:  ”  He 
was  stumbling  about  and  waving  his  arms  all  the 
while  he  was  telling  me  this  joyful  news,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  me  some  supper  but,  ugh!  ...  I 
simply  couldn’t.  The  place  and  everything  was  so 
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dirty  —  like  a  pigstye.  I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and 
I  left  him  standing  on  the  broken  steps  waving  his 
bandaged  hand  to  me.  The  poor  old  thing !  does  he 
live  there  all  alone?  ” 

Ellis  nodded.  “  Yes,”  he  said.  “  I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  him  to  sell  out  and  go  and  live  with  his 
son  down  East  for  a  long  time  now.  I’m  glad  to 
hear  he’s  going  at  last.  He’s  too  old  to  live  alone 
like  that.  His  daughter-in-law  was  the  obstacle. 
The  reason  I  asked  you  if  you  were  scared  was  be¬ 
cause  he’s  got  a  playful  way  of  flourishing  a  loaded 
rifle  around  sometimes  when  he  gets  on  these  toots. 
He  put  the  fear  into  me  properly  one  time,  I  re¬ 
member.” 

A  photograph,  slightly  yellow  with  age,  in  a  splen¬ 
did  silver  frame  on  the  piano  attracted  her  atten¬ 
tion  and,  with  an  “  Excuse  me,”  she  crossed  over 
and  scrutinized  it  long  and  earnestly.  It  w^as  the 
sweet,  proud,  regally  beautiful  face  of  a  woman  at¬ 
tired  in  an  evening  dress  of  the  style  worn  in  the 
early  ’seventies.  Ah!  no  need  to  tell  her  who  that 
was  1  For,  in  spite  of  his  mutilated  ear  and 
scarred,  bronzed  face,  she  recognized  in  the  portrait 
the  same  regular,  clean-cut  features  and  steady  eyes 
of  the  man  who  sat  there  silently  watching  her,  with 
his  head  thrown  out  into  strong  relief  against  the 
leopard-skin  kaross. 

She  glanced  at  him  in  mute  inquiry,  and  back  to 
the  photograph  again,  instinctively  guessing  now 
whence  the  inspiration  of  that  moving  song  had 
come  which  had  been  the  means  of  arousing  in  her 
a  greater  interest  in  her  host  than  she  would  per¬ 
haps  have  cared  to  admit. 
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“  It’s  my  mother,”  he  said  simply,  interpreting 
her  look.  “  She  died  when  I  was  just  a  kid  at 
school.  A  little  over  a  year  before  I  came  out  to 
the  States.” 

There  was  silence  for  awhile  and  presently  he 
sprang  up  briskly. 

“  Well,  now,  I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you.  Miss 
O’Malley,”  he  said,  “  but  we’ve  got  seven  miles  to 
go  and  it’s  a  quarter  to  eleven  now.  They’ll  all  have 
gone  to  roost  at  the  Trainors’  long  ago,  I  expect. 
I’m  going  to  give  you  a  good  horse  to  ride  .  .  .  the 
black  fellow  you  liked  so  much.”  (She  gave  a  little 
exclamation  of  delight.)  “  The  work  began  to  pile 
up  —  there’s  some  awful  long  patrols  to  do  here. 
It  was  too  much  for  one  horse,  so  I  kicked  for  an¬ 
other  and  got  it.  I  ride  ’em  turn  about.  There’s 
a  good  pasture  at  the  back,  with  water,  so  when  I 
go  away  for  a  few  days  I  can  always  turn  the  spare 
one  out.  I’ll  shove  your  saddle  onto  Johnny — • 
he’s  quiet  —  and  I’ll  ride  Billy  and  trail  old  Sam 
alongside.” 

She  thanked  him  prettily  and  gratefully  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment  accorded  her  and  his  kind 
offer  of  guidance. 

“  Oh,  not  at  all;  not  at  all,”  he  replied  cheerily. 
“  It’s  the  other  way  about,  I’m  thinking.  You’ve 
quite  livened  things  up  around  here.  I’m  a  kind  of 
a  lonely  beggar.  You  can’t  think  how  I’ve  enjoyed 
your  company.  Well,  I’ll  go  and  get  those  horses 
and  we’ll  hit  the  trail.” 

To  the  lonely  man  that  night  ride  to  the  Trainors’ 
ranch  with  such  an  Interesting  companion  seemed 
all  too  short,  and  but  for  the  late  hour  and  the  fact 
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of  her  being  by  now  very  tired,  he  could  have  wished 
the  distance  longer. 

Everything  was  dark  and  still  as  they  neared  the 
ranch,  until  two  huge  coyote  hounds  hearing  their 
approach  ran  out  barking,  and  overwhelmed  them 
with  a  boisterous  welcome  when  they  dismounted. 
Hitching  the  horses  to  the  fence,  Ellis  swung  open 
the  hanging  gate  of  the  square,  ralled-In  enclosure 
within  which  the  ranch  dwelling  stood,  and  they 
walked  slowly  up  the  path.  Aroused  by  the  dogs, 
Trainor  himself  came  out  to  meet  them  with  a  lighted 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

“  Hello,  people !  ”  w'as  his  hearty  greeting. 
“What’s  abroad?  That  you,  Mary?  Why,  Ser¬ 
geant,  it’s  you,  eh?  What’s  this  young  lady  been  up 
to  now?  Is  she  under  arrest?  ’’ 

“  Sure  thing,’’  said  Ellis,  laughing.  “  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  charging  her  with  ‘  vagrancy  ’ —  found  her 
wandering  around  the  prairie  ‘  riding  the  grub  line.’ 

Explanations  followed,  and  Trainor  led  the  way 
into  the  house.  It  was  a  comfortable,  home-like, 
roomy  dwelling,  simply,  but  well  and  substantially 
furnished,  with  many  splendid  bear,  deer,  and  other 
skins  scattered  around  the  painted  hardwood  floor  in 
lieu  of  carpets,  for  Trainor  had  traveled  consider¬ 
ably,  and  been  a  mighty  hunter  in  former  years. 
The  well-stocked  book  shelves,  the  piano,  and  a  few, 
but  good,  oil  paintings  and  engravings  that  adorned 
the  walls,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  owners  were  peo¬ 
ple  of  substance  and  refinement.  Trainor  was  a 
tall,  strongly-built  man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with 
a  heavy,  fair  mustache  and  a  humorous,  weather¬ 
beaten  face.  His  speech,  although  slightly  nasal, 
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was  that  of  an  educated  American,  and  his  genial, 
kind-hearted  personality  created  an  Instinctive  lik¬ 
ing  with  all  who  met  him. 

He  was  roughly  dressed  in  a  waistcoat,  gray-flan¬ 
nel  shirt,  with  blue  overalls  tucked  into  high  riding- 
boots;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  well-to- 
do,  and  one  of  the  largest  stock  owners  In  the  dis¬ 
trict,  he  was  a  worker  himself,  and  liked  to  super¬ 
intend  the  running  of  his  ranch  personally. 

“  The  wife’s  gone  to  bed  long  ago,”  he  said.  “  I 
was  sitting  up,  reading,  when  I  heard  the  dogs  start 
in  to  yap.  Why,  Mary,  my  girll  I  thought  you  said 
you  were  going  to  stay  the  night  at  the  Goddards’? 
They’ve  got  the  measles  there,  eh?  Well,  all’s 
well  that  ends  well,  thanks  to  Sergeant  Benton,  here. 
Trust  you  not  to  get  left,  anyway.  You  look  pretty 
well  played  out,  though.  You’d  better  go  to  roost 
or  you’ll  be  losing  your  good  looks.  Won’t  she?  ” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  with 
such  fervent  emphasis  that  a  faint  blush  arose  on  the 
girl’s  rather  tired  face,  as  she  thanked  him  again  and 
bid  him  “  Good-night.” 

He  chatted  awhile  with  Tralnor,  who  had  hos¬ 
pitably  produced  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  presently 
got  up  and  prepared  to  depart,  refusing  the  latter’s 
invitation  for  him  to  stay  the  night. 

“  Can’t  chance  It  tonight,  Dave,”  he  said.  “  I’m 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  one  of  our  officers  —  In¬ 
spector  Purvis.  He’s  about  due  here,  visiting  de¬ 
tachments,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  away  when  he 
comes.  Thanks,  all  the  same!  No,  you  needn’t 
come  out.  I’ll  off-saddle  and  fix  up  old  Sam.  So 
long.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more, 

And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store; 

From  the  minister  dovjn 
To  the  clerk  of  the  Crovjn, 

All  vjere  courting  the  JVidovu  Malone, 

Ohone! 

All  nuere  courting  the  Widovs  Malone. 

CHARLES  LEVER 

IN  spite  of  his  morose  and  surely  somewhat  fan¬ 
tastic  constancy,  which  obsession,  be  it  remarked, 
he  was  rather  prone  to  exaggerate  than  mini¬ 
mize,  and  the  bitter,  hopeless  philosophy  with  which 
he  had  come  to  regard  his  single  and  seemingly  in¬ 
evitable  lot,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ellis  found  his 
mind  subconsciously  reverting  on  many  occasions 
during  the  next  few  weeks  to  the  girl  wTo  had  so 
unconventionally  invaded  his  bachelor  quarters. 

“  Yes,  begad  !  there  was  a  strong  fascination  about 
her,”  he  soliloquized.  She  was  so  totally  different 
to  any  other  woman  who  had  come  into  his  lonely 
life.  Several  times,  too,  he  found  this  same  com¬ 
pelling  Influence  answerable  for  his  change  of  di¬ 
rection  as  he  found  himself  absently  swinging  off  the 
main  trail  north  into  the  one  that  diverged  east  and 
led  to  the  Trainors’  ranch  where,  by  now,  he  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  and  welcome  visi¬ 
tor. 
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The  girl,  on  her  part  naturally  enough,  was  by  no 
means  oblivious  to  the  reason  of  his  frequent  calls, 
though  she  always  greeted  him  with  her  customary 
careless,  wide-eyed  geniality,  their  acquaintance  by 
now  having  ripened  into  the  intimacy  of  teasing, 
playful  badinage,  at  which  pastime,  needless  to  say, 
both  of  them  excelled. 

With  an  innate  delicacy  that  was  only  natural 
and  instinctive  in  one  come  of  his  gentle  birth  and 
early  breeding,  he  had  forborne  from  ever  asking 
her  the  reason  that  she  was  occupying  the  compara¬ 
tively  humble  position  of  governess,  lady  companion, 
or  —  as  she  herself  had  put  it — “what  you  will,” 
on  a  ranch.  It  puzzled  him.  When  he  had  first 
met  her  the  year  previous  she  was  then  apparently 
traveling  in  state,  plainly,  although  richly,  dressed, 
with  an  elderly  aunt,  who  —  her  disagreeable  and 
snobbish  manner  notwithstanding  —  distinctly  radi¬ 
ated  every  indication  of  imposing  worldly  affluence. 

Anyway,  those  were  the  impressions  that  he  had 
formed  in  the  brief  glimpse  afforded  him  of  the  two 
ladles  on  that  occasion.  On  this  head  he  one  day 
casually  sounded  Dave  Trainor,  as  the  two  of  them 
lounged  in  the  stable  talking  cattle  and  horse,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  Chinese  cook’s  shrill  summons  of 
“  Glub  pl-i-i-ile !  ”  heralded  with  the  customary 
knuckle  tattoo  on  an  inverted  dishpan.  Trainor, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  reminiscent  garrulity  —  a  man¬ 
nerism  of  his  —  and  with  his  usual  preface: 

“  Now,  see  here;  look!  I’ll  tell  you  how  that  is, 
Sergeant,”  proceeded  to  enlighten  him.  “  I’ve 
known  that  girl,”  he  began,  “  and  all  her  family  for 
many  years  back  —  ever  since  she  was  a  little  slip 
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of  a  kid,  in  fact.  I  started  out  in  life  as  a  mining 
engineer.  That’s  my  real  profession,  though  I’ve 
been  in  the  ranching  business  now  for  twenty  years 
or  more.  It  must  have  been  in  ’seventy-four,  or 
thereabouts,  when  I  first  met  her  father  —  Terence 
O’Malley  —  in  New  York.  He  was  a  mining  stock¬ 
broker  then,  and  being  more  or  less  mixed  up  in 
the  same  class  of  business,  we  drifted  together  and 
became  pretty  chummy.  He  w^as  a  typical  harum- 
scarum  Irishman  out  of  Ireland.  One  of  those  lov¬ 
able,  brilliant  kind  of  ducks  —  the  life  and  soul  of 
whatever  company  he  was  in.  A  regular  ‘  Mickey 
Free.’  Of  good  birth  and  education,  clever  and 
shrewd  in  his  business,  but  a  proper  gambler  at 
heart,  and  impulsive  and  changeable  as  the  wind. 
She’s  very  like  him  in  many  ways  —  got  all  his  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  witty  humor  and  brogue,  but  without  his 
selfishness  and  improvidence.  Oh,  he  was  sure  some 
high  flier,  O’Malley.  Made  fortunes  in  one  day  — 
lost  ’em  the  next.  You  know  the  way  they  run 
amuck  on  the  Stock  Exchange?  He  married  a  New 
York  girl  —  think  her  name  was  Egan.  Anyway, 
she  was  of  Irish  extraction,  too.  This  girl  — 
Mary —  is  the  eldest  of  the  family.  She’s  got  four 
brothers,  but  they  all  came  some  years  later  — 
there’s  quite  a  space  in  between  her  and  them. 
Somehow  another  they  were  all  brought  up  and  re¬ 
ceived  pretty  fair  educations.  The  boys  have  got 
decent  enough  positions  in  various  parts  of  the 
States  —  able  to  keep  themselves  now,  at  all  events. 
They’re  good  kids  enough,  but  inclined  to  be  a  bit 
wild  —  possess  a  lot  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
old  man.  He  died  about  three  years  ago  —  of  dis- 
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appointment  and  shock,  when  the  final  crash  came 
in  his  fortunes.  I  guess  his  heart  was  weak. 

“  It  was  a  queer  household,  theirs,  as  you  can 
imagine,  with  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  father’s 
income  —  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  never 
dreamt  of  laying  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Yes,  sir!  I 
tell  you  there  were  hard  struggles  at  times  in  that 
family.  One  week  —  on  ‘Easy  Street.’  The 
next  — ‘  broke  to  the  wide  ’ —  unable  to  pay  the 
rent.  O’Malley’s  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
the  last  boy  and  afterwards,  all  through  their  ups 
and  downs,  that  girl  kept  things  as  straight  as  she 
could.  She  was  a  regular  mother  to  the  boys  in 
those  days  —  has  been  all  along.  They’d  have  all 
gone  to  the  devil  long  enough  ago  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  her.  She’s  twenty-eight  now,  though  she  don’t 
look  it.  After  her  father  died,  she  went  to  live  with 
an  aunt  of  hers  —  a  Mrs.  Gorman,  of  Philadelphia. 
She’s  sure  got  the  ‘  rocks,’  all  right,  but  I  guess  she’s 
about  as  disagreeable  an  old  party  as  you  could  find. 
You’ve  seen  her,  you  say?  ”  (Ellis  nodded  grimly.) 
“  Well,  her  acquaintance  doesn’t  belie  her  face.  I 
don’t  know  how  on  earth  Mary  stuck  to  her  for  so 
long.  It  was  a  case  of  ‘  nowhere  else  to  go,’  I 
guess,  poor  girl,  and  she’s  very  patient.  Must  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  from  what  little  she’s  told  us. 
She  isn’t  the  bewailing  sort  that  cry  their  troubles 
abroad  to  all  and  sundry  they  meet,  but  I  suppose 
it  got  too  thick  for  even  her  to  stand  any  longer,  so 
she  decided  to  cut  loose  from  ‘  Aunty.’  She  wrote 
to  the  wife,  asking  her  if  she  knew  of  any  position 
that  she  could  earn  her  own  living  at  over  on  this 
side.  So  that’s  how  it  is  she’s  here,  looking  after 
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Bert  and  Gwyn.  Those  kids  just  worship  her. 
Seems  she  prefers  this  fresh  air  life  to  an  office  job. 
You  might  know  that,  anyway,  by  the  look  of  her. 
I  tell  you,  I  respect  and  admire  that  girl,  Benton. 
Hello !  was  that  ‘  Grub  pile !  ’  just  went?  Come  on 
in,  or  we’ll  be  getting  a  scolding  for  being  late.” 

Slowly  but,  nevertheless  surely,  as  the  weeks,  and 
gradually  months,  went  by,  and  their  intimacy  in¬ 
creased,  the  inevitable  happened  to  Ellis  and  Mary; 
for  mere  platonic  friendship  between  two  individuals 
of  their  warm-blooded  natures  was  impossible  amidst 
such  surroundings,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees 
their  mutual  interest  and  liking  for  each  other  had 
developed  into  a  stronger  feeling. 

But  still  Ellis  wavered.  For  the  pessimistic  Ideas 
that  he  held  regarding  a  Mounted  Policeman’s  gen¬ 
eral  life,  insufficient  pay,  and  hazardous  occupation 
—  In  the  non-commissioned  ranks,  anyway  —  ren¬ 
dering  him  unfit  for  marriage  ties,  continued  to 
obsess  him  and  slightly  warp  his  ordinarily  generous. 
Impulsive  nature.  The  habits  of  years  are  not 
easily  broken,  and  long  companionship  with  Mus- 
grave  had  not  tended  to  mitigate  his  views.  Since 
the  death  of  his  first  love  he  had,  In  a  great  degree, 
held  aloof  from  women’s  society,  keeping  a  tight 
curb  on  himself  and  rigidly  repressing  all  his  emo¬ 
tions.  In  whatever  few  convictions  he  possessed 
regarding  the  grand  passion  he  was  an  idealist,  and 
wedded  bliss  in  the  form  of  the  average  smug, 
thrifty  marriage  of  convenience  —  contracted  usually 
by  the  man  of  meager  or  moderate  means  —  did  not 
appeal  to  him  at  all. 
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Whether  or  not  the  girl  reciprocated  his  affection 
a  characteristic  lack  of  vanity  precluded  his  know¬ 
ing,  for  as  yet  there  had  been  no  love  passages  be¬ 
tween  them  to  warrant  his  believing  so.  He  thought 
she  liked,  and  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  him, 
and  that  was  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  entirely  alone 
m  his  attentions  to  that  debonair  young  woman. 
Her  sex  were  not  over  numerous  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  she  was  therefore  distinctly  attractive  to  the  va¬ 
rious  bachelors  —  young,  middle-aged,  and  old  — 
who  resided  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  the  Train- 
ors’  establishment.  Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that 
she  did  not  lack  suitors,  many  of  them  admittedly 
eligible  as  regards  their  possession  of  worldly  goods 
—  a  fact  which  Ellis  forcibly  realized  at  times, 
wTen  the  bitter  consciousness  of  his  own  limited 
means  and  prospects  would  come  home  to  him  with 
cruel  intensity. 

But  the  strong,  sane,  logical  mind  of  the  man  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  he  kept  himself  well  in  hand.  They 
had  the  prior  right,  he  argued ;  for,  plain  and  homely 
though  most  of  them  might  be,  they  didn’t  hang 
fire  like  him,  anyway.  They  were  in  the  position 
to  give  the  girl  a  better  home  than  he  could  ever 
hope  to  offer  her.  He  would  therefore  be  no  “  dog- 
in-the-manger  ”  to  stand  in  their  way,  he  decided. 
So,  whenever  he  chanced  to  find  one  of  these  would- 
be  suitors  ahead  of  him  in  the  field,  he  always 
promptly  excused  himself  and  withdrew;  which  pol¬ 
icy  of  self-effacement,  be  it  remarked,  piqued  poor 
Mary  not  a  little. 

He  was  not  exactly  made  of  the  stuff  that  calcu- 
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lating,  luke-warm,  cautious  lovers  are  prone  to  be 
composed  of,  but  the  fires  of  jealousy  had  once 
scorched  him  pretty  severely  and  the  memory  of  the 
lively  torment  that  he  had  endured  in  those  miser¬ 
able  days  was  still  too  vivid  in  his  recollection  to 
risk  a  possible  repetition  of  that  dread  disease. 

He  need  have  had  no  fear.  One  and  all  —  irre¬ 
spective  of  age,  wealth,  or  appearance,  she  treated 
them  with  the  same  laughing  impartiality,  rendering 
to  each  the  same  answer.  In  kindly  fashion  at  that, 
too,  for  she  realized  only  as  a  dowerless  spinster  can, 
that  the  well-meaning,  earnest  love  of  an  honest  man 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  contemptuously  cast  aside  or 
scoffed  at.  As  often  as  not  Ellis,  nearing  the  Train- 
ors’  ranch,  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  visit,  w'ould 
chance  to  observe  one  of  these  rejected,  love-lorn 
swains  galloping  or  driving  away  in  eccentric  haste; 
and,  hopelessly  in  love  though  he  himself  was,  that 
fact  did  not,  however,  totally  eclipse  his  sense  of 
humor. 

He  was  only  human,  and  the  sight  of  a  discom=- 
fitted  rival  beating  an  ignominious  retreat  —  or  as 
he  (Ellis)  put  it — “  chasing  himself  over  the  bald- 
headed,”  was  too  irresistibly  funny  a  spectacle  to 
prevent  a  surly  chuckle  escaping  him.  And,  post¬ 
poning  his  intended  visit  just  then,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  he  would  ride  on  his  way,  in  all  probability, 
rejoicing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


She’d  come  again,  and  ’with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse: 

OTHELLO:  ACT  I,  SC.  3 

ONE  glorious  September  afternoon,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  girl’s  fondness  for  riding  Johnny, 
Ellis  rode  over  to  the  Trainors’,  leading  his 
favorite  mount.  Entering  the  house,  he  received  the 
usual  kindly  welcome  from  the  rancher  and  his  wife; 
the  latter  a  stoutlsh,  jolly-looking  woman  with  a 
great  mass  of  fair,  fluffy  hair  —  some  years  her 
husband’s  junior. 

“  Well,  well,”  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with 
playful  amusement.  “  And  where,  sir,  have  you 
been  hiding  yourself  lately?  We’d  begun  to  think 
you  must  have  fallen  down  a  gopher  hole  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

He  walked  through  into  the  kitchen  and  drank  a 
dipperful  of  water  thirstily,  before  he  answered. 
Returning,  he  grinned  significantly  at  his  hostess. 

“  All  right,  let  it  go  at  that,  Mrs.  Trainor,”  he 
replied.  “Here,  Gwyn!  ”  he  continued,  slewing 
around  and  catching  hold  of  that  little  blonde  seven- 
year-old  fairy,  “where’s  Miss  O’Malley?” 

“  Shan’t  tell  you !  ”  came  the  mutinous  giggle. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  he  said,  tickling  her. 
Come  on,  now;  you  tell,  or  I’ll  —  I’ll  take  you  out 
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and  put  you  right  on  top  of  the  barn  for  that  big 
sparrow-hawk  to  come  and  get !  He  likes  little 
girls  like  you.  One!  Two!  —  are  you  going  to 
tell  me  — ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes!  ”  came  the  smothered  squawk.  “  Pu- 
put  me  down,  though.  She  —  she’s  drying  her  hair 
in  the  sun  back  of  the  house,”  she  whispered  gravely. 

“  Is  she?  Well,  you  go  and  tell  her  I  want  her,” 
he  whispered  back.  “  Run  like  anything.” 

”  Oh,  she’ll  come  quick  enough  when  she  knows 
you’ve  got  Johnny  for  her  to  ride,”  remarked 
Trainor,  smiling.  “  She  won’t  look  at  that  Pedro 
:horse  of  mine  so  long  as  /le'j  around.  Say!”  he 
broke  off.  “  Bert’s  sure  getting  to  be  some  marks¬ 
man,  ain’t  he?  He’ll  be  running  you  pretty  close 
Vv'hen  he  gets  older.  Sergeant.  Look  at  that,  now !  ” 

These  remarks  were  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of 
a  sturdy  youngster  of  nine,  who  was  proudly  dan¬ 
gling  the  carcasses  of  half  a  dozen  fat  gophers. 

“No,  no,  Bert!  You  mustn’t  bring  them  in 
here !  ”  cried  his  mother  sharply.  “  Take  them  out¬ 
side  and  give  them  to  Tom  and  Jerrv!  ” 

Hugging  a  small  “  twenty-two  ”  rifle  and  his  dead 
'gophers,  the  boy  gave  a  roguish  grin  at  Ellis  and 
departed,  followed  by  two  huge  mewing  tomcats. 

“  Little  brutes  were  just  ruining  the  garden,”  said 
Trainor,  “  so  I  put  Bert  onto  them.  He’s  just  hav¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  life  with  that  new  gun  I  bought 
him.” 

Ellis,  seating  himself  at  the  piano  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  that  bespoke  long  familiarity  in  that  kindly, 
homelike  household,  began  to  idly  strum:  “  Come, 
'Lasses  and  Lads,’’  with  a  whistling  accompaniment. 
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Suddenly  a  shadow  darkened  the  open  door,  and  a 
mischievous  voice  greeted  him  with: 

“  Hello,  ‘  Mancatcher  ’!  What  brings  you  here 
this  late  along?  We’d  begun  to  think  something 
had  happened  to  you.” 

With  her  great,  shimmering,  glorious  mass  of 
glossy  black  hair  rippling  and  tumbling  about  her 
teasing,  slightly  sunburnt  face,  Mary  looked  like  a 
girl  of  eighteen.  And  as  she  stood  there,  with  her 
superb  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  she  made 
a  picture  that  aroused  the  Sergeant’s  slumbering 
passion  anew  with  increased  fervor. 

But  his  well-trained  visage  and  voice  evinced  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  feelings  as  he  returned  her  pleasantry  with 
an  answering  careless: 

“  Why,  hello,  ‘  Mousetrap  ’ !  Cornin’  for  a 
ride?” 

Mrs.  Trainor  exploded  with  bubbling  mirth. 

“  Why,  why!  whatever  ncAv  nicknames  are  these? 
You  two’ll  be  forgetting  what  your  real  names  are  al¬ 
together  soon.  I  never  heard  such  nonsense.” 

“  It  isn’t,  Mrs.  Trainor,”  said  Ellis  aggrievedly. 
“  It’s  just  that  —  mice  !  I  found  her  busy  catching 
’em  in  one  of  the  oat  bins  in  the  stable  the  other 
day.  She  just  catches  and  plays  with  ’em  —  lets  ’em 
run,  then  grabs  ’em  again.” 

“  Huh  I  ”  said  the  girl  contemptuously.  “  That’s, 
nothing!  I’m  not  afraid  of  mice.  Poor  little 
things.  Besides,  I  had  gauntlets  on.” 

“  No,”  said  Ellis  slowly,  with  a  mocking  chuckle, 
“it’d  take  more  than  a  mouse  to  scare  you  —  we 
know  that!  Come!  I’ll  trade  you  aliases.  / 
haven’t  caught  a  man  for  over  two  months  now.” 
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His  mischievous  meaning  was  only  too  obvious, 
and  the  girl  colored  to  her  laughing  eyes,  grabbing, 
next  instant,  a  ball  of  wool  from  Mrs.  Trainor’s 
lap,  which  she  shied  at  him. 

Benton,  dodging  this  missile,  gazed  piercingly  at 
her  for  several  seconds  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face;  then,  suddenly  swinging  around  on  the 
music-stool,  he  brought  down  his  hands  with  a  crash 
of  chords  and.  In  a  great  rollicking  voice  and  a  broad 
Somersetshire  dialect,  commenced  to  sing  a  bucolic 
love  ditty.  Something  that  went: 

"  Vor  if  yeou  consents  vnr  tu  marry  I  novj, 

Whoy  —  V other  ’e’U  gie  uns  ’is  old  vat  zov:! 

With  a  rum  dum  —  dum  dum  —  dubble  dum  day!” 

“Boo-o-ool  La,  la,  la!”  shrilled  poor  Mary, 
covering  her  ears.  “  Oh,  please,  Mrs.  Tralnor,  do 
make  him  stop  !  ” 

“What’s  the  use,  my  dear?”  cried  that  merry 
dame,  in  great  amusement.  “  He  wouldn’t  listen 
to  me.  He’s  too  impudent  for  anything.” 

While  Trainor  slapped  his  thigh  and  guffawed 
uproariously. 

“Oh,  oh!”  screamed  the  girl,  stamping  and  pi¬ 
rouetting  about  the  room,  “  he’s  starting  another 
verse!  Oh,  quit,  quit,  quit!  or  I’ll  start  in  opposi¬ 
tion!  I’ll  make  such  a  noise  they  won’t  be  able  to 
hear  you !  ” 

And  at  the  top  of  her  voice  she  started  to  declaim 
lustily : 

“  Art  ah,  go  on!  You’re  only  tazin! 

Arrah,  go  on!  You’re  somethin’  avoful! 

Arrah,  go  on!  You’re  mighty  plazin! 

Oh,  arrah  go  ‘way !  go  ‘wid  yer !  go  ‘way!  go  on!  “ 
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“  That  settles  it,”  shouted  Ellis,  jumping  up. 
“  I’ll  sure  give  in  to  that.  Peccavi!  I’ll  chuck  up 
the  sponge.  But  you  be  good  after  this  now,  or 
I’ll  sing  you  some  more  ‘  Zummerzet.’  Don’t 
bother  about  getting  your  hair  done  up  again,  Miss 
O’Malley.  It  looks  ‘  Jake  ’  like  that.  Just  tie  a 
bit  of  red  ribbon  round.  Come  on;  go  and  get  your 
riding  things  on.  Johnny’s  feeling  pretty  good  — 
hasn’t  been  out  for  three  days  now.” 

“  Oh,  my,  but  that’s  great!  ”  gasped  Mary  ecsta¬ 
tically,  half  an  hour  later,  as  they  pulled  their  ex¬ 
cited,  eager  horses  up  to  a  walk,  after  a  perilous 
neck-and-neck  gallop,  supremely  careless  of  what¬ 
ever  badger-holes  lay  in  their  course  on  the  long, 
flat  stretch.  “  Aha,  Johnny,  old  boy!  you  sure  do 
like  to  be  let  out  for  a  run,  don’t  you?  ”  she  contin¬ 
ued  caressingly,  as  she  patted  the  arched,  swelling 
neck  of  the  great  springy  beast  under  her  who,  with 
a  network  of  quivering,  hard,  grain-fed  muscles  rip¬ 
pling  beneath  his  smooth,  black-satiny  coat,  sidled 
and  paced  with  daintily  uplifted  forefeet.  The 
powerful  animal  carried  his  substantially-built  rider 
as  if  she  were  only  a  child,  flattening  his  ears  and 
biting  with  equine  playfulness  meanwhile  at  Billy,, 
the  big,  upstanding,  well-coupled-up  bay  that  Ellis, 
was  riding. 

“Well,  whither  away?”  he  Inquired.  “Where 
shall  we  go?  Gosh,  but  it’s  hot!  ” 

“  Let’s  go  up  on  the  top  of  that  big  hill  over  to. 
the  west  there  —  where  that  flat  stone  is,”  she  said„ 
indicating  a  high,  conical  hill,  something  like  a  South 
African  kopje  that  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  “  I 
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always  call  It  ‘  Lone  Butte  ’  because  it’s  all  by  itself. 
It’s  cooler  up  there,  and  we  can  lazy  around  and 
look  at  the  mountains.” 

Half  an  hour’s  ride  over  steadily  rising  ground 
brought  them  to  their  destination  and,  arriving  at 
the  foot  of  the  aforesaid  butte,  they  dismounted  and, 
leaving  their  horses  to  graze,  with  dropped  lines, 
slowly  made  the  ascent.  There,  on  the  extreme  top, 
a  relic  of  some  vast  upheaval  in  the  past,  was  a 
huge,  long,  low-lying  flat  stone,  upon  which  Mary 
seated  herself  and,  removing  her  Stetson  hat,  let  the 
cool  breeze  play  on  her  forehead  and  blow  the 
shining  tendrils  of  hair  about  her  face.  Ellis  flung 
himself  out  at  full  length  on  the  short  turf  at  her 
feet  and  together  they  silently  gazed  in  huge  con¬ 
tentment  at  the  panorama  that  lay  unfolded  before 
them. 

Below,  looking  east,  shimmering  with  the  little 
heat  waves,  the  long  rolling  vistas  of  greenish-brown 
prairie  lay  stretched  out  to  the  horizon,  through 
which,  like  a  gleaming  silver  thread,  wound  the  Bow 
River;  while  to  the  west,  above  the  pine-dotted 
foothills  of  a  great  Indian  Reserve,  rose  the  up- 
flung,  snow-capped  violet  peaks  of  the  mighty 
“  Rockies,”  the  hot  afternoon’s  sun  enveloping  all 
in  Its  sleepy  golden  haze. 

The  Sergeant,  with  his  chin  resting  In  his  hands, 
looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

Begad,  just  look  at  that  now !  ”  he  murmured. 
“  No  wonder  a  fellow  loves  an  open-air  life  in  the 
West  .  .  .  there’s  a  picture  for  some  poor  beggar 
that’s  p’r’aps  cooped  up  in  an  office  all  day,  what? 
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.  .  .  just  the  kind  of  background  Charley  Russell 
always  manages  to  get  into  his  pictures,  isn’t  it? 
To  my  mind  he  and  Remington  are  the  only  artists 
w'ho  can  depict  the  prairie  and  its  life  properly  — 
they  don’t  slur  over  detail  like  some  of  ’em.  No 
matter  whether  it’s  landscape,  Indians,  cow-punch¬ 
ers,  horses,  cattle,  hunting  scenes,  gun-scraps,  or 
what  not,  they  give  you  the  real  thing  —  correct  in 
every  item.  That’s  what  hits  us  who  live  in  such 
backgrounds.  They  not  only  make  you  see  it  on 
canvas,  they  positively  make  you  feel  it.  .  .  .  Welh 
Charley  Russell  ought  to  know,  if  any  man!  .  .  . 
he  punched  cattle  and  wrangled  horses  for  a  living 
■ — long  before  he  ever  thought  of  painting!  ” 

A  gopher  popped  up  its  head  out  of  a  hole  a  few 
feet  away  from  Benton  and,  after  blinking  inquisi¬ 
tively  awhile  with  its  beady  brown  eyes  at  the  two 
human  beings  who  remained  so  still,  it  apparently 
decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  them 
and  emerged  fully  from  its  retreat.  With  tucked-in 
paws,  it  sat  bolt  upright  and  regarded  them  with 
grave  Interest. 

Ellis  eyed  the  rodent  indolently  for  a  space;  then, 
reaching  cautiously  to  his  hip,  he  half  drew  a  deadly- 
looking  “  Luger  ”  pistol  from  its  holster  —  to 
which  previously  mentioned  confiscated  weapon  sin¬ 
ister  memories  were  attached.  The  girl  saw  his 
movement  and  involuntarily  thrust  out  a  protesting 
hand. 

“No,  no!”  she  said,  in  a  loud  eager  whisper. 
“  Don’t  shoot  the  poor  little  chap  —  it  isn’t  as  if  he 
was  in  the  garden.  ‘  Live,  and  let  live,’  you  know. 
Oh,  you  nasty  thing!  ” 
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As  the  Sergeant,  laughing  quietly,  in  lazy  acquies¬ 
cence,  jerked  his  gun  home  again  and,  instead,  spat 
with  unerring  aim  on  the  gopher’s  fat  back,  which 
insult  caused  it  to  dive  instantly  into  its  hole  again. 
For  a  long  time  they  remained  silent,  drinking  in  the 
fresh  air;  then  the  girl  who,  with  elbows-in-lap,  was 
leaning  forward  absently  swinging  her  quirt,  flicked 
her  abstracted  companion  playfully. 

“  Come!  don’t  go  to  sleep,”  she  said.  “  A  dime 
for  your  thoughts,  O  man  of  many  moods  I  You 
look  like  Hamlet  watching  the  play  —  lying  gazing 
■away  there.  .  .  .  Wake  up  and  talk  to  me,  sir !  ” 
Ellis,  who  lay  stretched  out  with  his  back,  turned 
to  her,  rolled  over  and  looked  up  into  the  long-lashed, 
half  mocking,  half  serious  hazel  eyes. 

“  ‘  Hamlet  ’ !  ”  he  echoed,  with  an  amused  chuckle. 
“  And  pray  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  the  honor 
of  being  likened  unto  ‘  the  melancholy  Dane,’  kind 
lady?  ‘  Wot  shall  I  tork  abaht?  ’  as  old  Bob  Tucker 
would  say.  ‘  Bid  me  discourse  —  I  will  enchant 
thine  ear!  ’ —  a  la  ‘  Baron  Munchausen.’  ” 

“  No,  don’t  be  foolish,”  she  said  beseechingly. 
Can’t  you  be  serious  for  once  in  a  while,  please? 
I  don’t  feel  in  the  mood  for  any  ‘  Munchausen  ’ 
nonsense  just  now.  Confine  yourself  strictly  to  the 
truth  on  this  occasion.  Just  tell  me  who  you  are  — 
where  you  came  from  —  and  what  you’ve  done  for 
your  living  ever  since  you  can  remember!  There, 
now,  you’ve  got  your  orders  in  full  .  .  .  fire  away !  ” 
Ellis  gave  a  dismal  whistle.  “  Pretty  big  order 
on  short  notice,”  he  said.  “  If  you  expect  me  to  fill 
all  that,  extempore.  I’ll  have  to  limit  it  to  a  synopsis” 
There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  fascination  about 
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Benton,  and  few  there  were  of  either  sex  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  that  did  not  fall  under  the 
spell  of  his  personal  magnetism.  The  dry  humor  he 
emitted  at  times,  and  the  utter  absence  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  vanity  in  his  quiet,  forceful  personality, 
may  have  accounted  for  this  in  a  great  measure. 
Also,  in  a  simple,  direct  fashion,  he  could  “  talk 
well  and  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  or  was 
m  the  mood,  could  be  a  most  interesting  companion 
as  a  raconteur,  drawing  upon  a  vast  reserve  of  ex¬ 
periences  accumulated  during  his  stirring,  eventful, 
wandering  life. 

The  quiet  peace  of  his  surroundings  were  con¬ 
ducive  to  such  a  mood  just  now  and,  as  the  girl 
adroitly  drew  him  on,  he  responded,  and  talked  of 
his  past  life  as  perhaps  he  had  never  done  to  man 
or  woman  before.  Those  who  love  make  good  lis¬ 
teners  and,  as  Mary,  sitting  there,  heard  with  an 
all-absorbing  interest  of  his  strange  ups  and  downs, 
trials,  hopes,  and  adventures,  she  gained  a  vivid  and 
lasting  impression  of  the  career  of  a  strong  man  who, 
early  in  life,  had  cut  himself  adrift  from  kith  and 
kin;  glimpsing  something  of  the  real,  deep,  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  this  careless  soldier  of  fortune  who, 
all  unconsciously,  had  won  her  heart  long  ago. 

His  story  began  with  his  early  schoolboy  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  unhappy  period  following  his  mother’s 
death,  and  his  final  emigration  to  the  United  States; 
then  passed  on,  fantastically,  through  innumerable 
chops  and  changes  of  life.  It  told  of  a  wild,  hap¬ 
hazard  existence  in  camps,  and  on  the  range  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming,  the  lure  of  the  gaming  table,  and 
the  companionship  with  men  of  nearly  every  nation- 
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ality  under  the  sun.  Desperate  ventures  in  bubble 
speculations  that  either  broke  or  made  the  investors, 
of  chances  missed  by  the  merest  margin  of  time  and 
travel.  It  touched  on  all  the  phases  of  his  pugilistic 
career,  his  later  adventures  on  the  South  African 
veldt  and  memories  of  the  great  war.  He  described 
his  return  from  that  unquiet  land,  how  he  had  even¬ 
tually  joined  the  Mounted  Police,  the  years  that  had 
followed  in  that  Force,  and  some  of  the  various 
cases  that  had  brought  him  his  third  stripe.  Some¬ 
times  on  foot,  more  often  on  horseback,  now  fairly 
prosperous,  now  poor,  in  and  out,  back  and  forth, 
chore  boy,  cookee,  bronco-buster,  pugilist.  Chartered 
Company’s  servant.  Irregular  soldier,  and  finally 
Mounted  Policeman,  moved  Ellis  Benton,  taking  his 
chance  honestly  and  bravely  in  the  great  game  of 
Life. 

All  this  he  related  without  bravado,  deprecating 
false  modesty  or  extravagant  gesture,  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  earnest  manner  in  which  he  told  his  life’s  story 
caused  the  great,  generous  heart  of  the  listening  girl 
to  go  out  to  him  in  a  wave  of  love  and  sympathy  — 
the  outward  expression  of  which  she  had  difficulty  in 
controlling. 

Gradually,  however,  his  mood  changed,  and  the 
trend  of  his  experiences  veering  from  the  hard-bitten 
facts  of  ordinary  police  duty  to  the  more  humorous 
occurrences  that  from  time  to  time  vary  its  red-tape- 
bound  monotony,  he  recounted  several  laughable  epi¬ 
sodes  in  which  he  had  been  Involved  at  different 
periods.  The  relation  of  these  tickled  the  girl’s  im¬ 
agination  greatly. 

“Yes,”  he  said  musingly.  “We  do  get  up 
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against  some  funny  propositions  at  times,  that  any 
one  who’s  blessed  in  the  least  degree  with  the  saving 
sense  of  humor  can’t  help  but  appreciate.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  these  occasional  little  happenings  our  life 
would  be  pretty  dull.  I  remember  one  time  ” — he 
checked  himself,  with  a  laugh.  “  Bah !  I’m  yarn¬ 
ing  away  like  an  old  washerwoman  full  of  gin  and 
trouble.” 

“  Will  you  go  on?  ”  Mary  said,  leaning  towards 
him  with  dancing  eyes. 

The  thrill  in  her  voice  —  strangely  contagious  it 
was  —  told  how  much  she  was  interested.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  was  only  one  man  on 
earth  for  whom  she  really  cared  —  he  lay  stretched 
before  her  then,  and  probably  what  attracted  her 
most  in  him  was  his  manly  simplicity  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  -of  his  tones  and  expression  which,  somehow, 
always  had  the  knack  of  carrying  absolute  convic¬ 
tion  with  them  in  the  narration  of  even  the  most 
trivial  story. 

“  Well,”  Ellis  went  on,  “  I  was  on  Number  Thir¬ 
teen  —  south-bound  —  one  day,  about  eighteen 
months  back,  I  guess,  returning  to  my  line  detach¬ 
ment  at  Elbow  Vale.  As  we  pulled  away  from  Little 
Bend  —  the  first  stop  —  the  Con’  came  into  the  car 
I  was  in  with  a  wire  in  his  hand.  ‘  Benton,’  he  said. 

‘  Anybody  here  by  that  name?  ’  I  was  in  mufti  — 
had  been  on  a  plain-clothes  job.  ‘  Right  here !  ’  I 
said,  and  opened  it  up.  It  was  from  the  O.C.,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  ran  something  like  this: 

‘  Definite  information  just  to  hand.  Arthur  Forbes 
escaped  Badminton  Penitentiary;  is  on  No.  13; 
forty-five;  weight,  one  hundred  and  ninety;  five  feet 
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ten;  thick  black  eyebrows;  hook  nose;  triangular  scar 
top  bald  head;  dress  unknown;  search  train  thor¬ 
oughly;  arrest  without  fail,  signed  R.  B.  Bargrave.’ 

“  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  description  to  work  on,  but 
I  realized  it  was  a  hurry  call  and  was  very  likely  all 
the  O.C.  had  been  able  to  get.  It  was  up  to  me  to 
make  good  somehow.  So  I  started  in  to  investi¬ 
gate  that  train  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  I  put  the 
Con’  wise,  too.  It’s  only  a  short  train  —  the  South¬ 
bound  —  and  I  thought  I’d  have  an  easy  job  lo¬ 
cating  my  man  if  he  was  on  it.  I  sauntered  casually 
through,  from  end  to  end,  and  sized  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  up.  There  was  only  one  who  came  anything 
near  the  description  I’d  had  given  me.  Beggar  was 
a  parson  at  that,  too.  I  passed  him  up  for  the  time 
being,  and  when  we  stopped  at  Frampton,  I  and  the 
Con’  made  a  pretty  thorough  search  of  the  tender, 
baggage,  and  mail  coaches  —  also  the  rods  under¬ 
neath  the  whole  length  of  the  train.  Nothing  doing,, 
though,  so  we  got  aboard  again.  Then  we  ran¬ 
sacked  every  cubby  hole  we  could  think  of.  Noth¬ 
ing  doing  again  there,  either.  I  began  to  figure  I 
was  up  against  a  hard  proposition,  or  that  p’r’aps  he 
wasn’t  on  the  train  at  all.  But  the  wire  read  so 
positive,  and  our  O.C.  isn’t  the  man  to  send  you 
on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Besides,  I  hated  to  think 
this  gink  might  slip  it  over  on  me  after  all,  and  make 
his  get-away. 

“Consequence  was  —  I  only  had  this  parson  to 
fall  back  on.  I  was  only  two  seats  back  from  him, 
so  I  could  watch  him  good.  He  was  a  big,  stout, 
broad-shouldered  chap  about  the  height  and  weight 
of  the  description,  all  right;  clean-shaved  and  very 
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pale,  with  a  hook  nose  and  thick  black  eyebrows,  too. 
Didn’t  fancy,  somehow,  that  his  expression  and  the 
cut  of  his  jaw  was  exactly  in  keeping  with  his  clerical 
dress  —  and  his  hair  —  what  little  I  could  see  of  it 
under  his  shovel  hat  —  was  pretty  short.  But  there  I 
you  can’t  always  judge  a  man  by  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  It  isn’t  wise  or  fair.  Though  honestly  —  I 
tell  you.  Miss  O’Malley,  I  have  seen  parsons  before 
now  with  faces  tough  enough  to  get  them  six  months 
—  without  the  option  of  a  fine  —  just  on  sight.  I 
casually  moved  up  to  the  seat  alongside  his,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  where  I  could  keep  good  tab 
on  him.  He’d  got  some  magazines  and  two  or  three 
clerical  papers —  The  Pulpit,  The  Clerical  Review, 
etc.,  that  he  seemed  very  interested  in,  and  I  began 
to  think  what  ridiculous  nonsense  it  was  for  me  ever 
for  an  instant  to  associate  him  in  my  mind  with  an 
escaped  convict  on  the  mere  coincidence  of  his  an¬ 
swering  a  vague  description.  While  all  this  was 
running  in  my  head  something  happened  which 
caused  me  to  change  my  mind  a  bit  and  feel  kind 
of  uneasy  and  suspicious  of  my  Reverend  ‘  Nibs.’ 

“  All  the  way  from  Frampton,  the  whole  bunch 
of  us  in  the  car  —  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
the  divine  —  had  been  in  turn  amused  and  annoyed 
at  the  antics  of  a  bleary-eyed-looking  bohunk  who’d 
come  aboard  there  with  a  bottle  of  ‘  Seagram’s  ’ 
rye  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  He’d  got  a  proper 
singin’  jag  on,  and  every  now  and  again  he’d  pull 
out  his  bottle  and  whet  his  whistle.  Might  have 
been  anything  from  a  camp  cookee  to  a  section  hand 
out  on  a  ‘  toot.’  /  don’t  know  what  the  beggar  was. 
Anyhow,  getting  tired  of  sitting  still  and  singing  on 
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his  lonesome,  he  comes  zig-zagging  up  the  aisle, 
pitching  cheerfully  into  some  one’s  lap  at  every  lurch 
of  the  train.  The  last  lap  he  hit  happened  to  be  this 
parson’s,  who  shoved  him  off  disgustedly,  and  drew  in 
the  hem  of  his  garments,  so  to  speak,  all  same  Phari¬ 
see  and  Publican.  The  way  he  did  it  got  that  drunk 
goin’  properly  —  made  him  pretty  nasty.  So  he 
gets  back  at  the  parson  by  pulling  out  his  bottle  and 
offering  him  a  drink  right  then  and  there.  Of  course 
that  fetched  a  great  big  ignorant  laugh  out  of  the 
whole  lot  of  us,  watching  this  Punch  and  Judy  show. 
Parson  never  let  on,  though  —  kept  his  face  on  one 
side,  staring  out  of  the  window.  Well,  the  drunk, 
seeing  his  offer  of  a  nip  was  turned  down,  takes  one 
himself  and,  swaying  all  over  the  place,  puts  his 
hand  on  the  parson’s  knee  and  looks  up  into  his  face. 

Sh-shay,  Mister!  ’  he  says,  as  solemn  as  an  owl. 

'  /  don’t  believe  in  Heaven  I  ’ 

“  Of  course  we  all  started  in  to  grin  again,  and 
the  parson  looked  like  a  proper  goat.  But  still  he 
took  no  notice  —  kept  as  mum  as  you  please,  though ; 
I  guess  if  it’d  been  me,  that  drunk’d  have  got  a  back 
hander  across  the  mouth  and  kicked  off  the  train 
by  the  Con’  at  the  next  station. 

“  Beggar  got  tickled  with  the  fun  he  was  causing, 
and  he  kept  on  repeating  this  conviction  of  his  over 
and  over  again  like  a  parrot;  but,  as  the  parson  took 
not  a  bit  of  notice,  he  shut  up  for  a  bit  and  dozed  off 
to  sleep  —  much  to  our  relief.  We  were  getting  a 
bit  fed  up  with  him.  Then  it  was  ‘  Mister  ’  Parson 
made  a  darned  bad  break.  He  began  fumbling  in 
his  pockets  for  something —  a  penknife,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  —  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  magazine.  Well,  his; 
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gloves  seemed  to  hamper  him,  so  he  took  them  off 
and  I  got  a  good  look  at  his  hands.  They  —  like 
his  mug  —  didn’t  fit  in  with  his  dress  at  all.  Pretty 
rough-looking  mitts,  that  it  was  very  evident  had 
recently  done  heavy  manual  work  —  all  grimed  up, 
with  black  broken  nails  and  hard  callosities  on  the 
palms. 

“  Still  I  hung  fire  —  for  his  cloth  always  demands 
a  certain  amount  of  respect.  He  might  have  been 
working  in  his  garden,  I  argued  to  myself.  I  didn’t 
want  to  make  any  fool  break  by  humiliating  a,  p’r’aps, 
perfectly  innocent  man  and  a  gentleman  on  mere 
suspicion,  and  without  any  positive  proof.  While 
1  was  twisting  things  over  in  my  mind,  the  brake- 
man  came  through,  calling:  ‘  Baker’s  Lake!  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Lake  I  ’  And  presently  the  train  began  to 
slow  down.  Parson  began  to  gather  all  his  belong¬ 
ings  together  as  if  he  was  going  to  get  off  there.  I 
was  ‘  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ’ —  prop¬ 
erly.  For  it  was  a  case  of  ‘  Going!  going!  ’  and  the 
next  minute  it’d  be  ‘Gone!’  with  me,  p’r’aps,  for 
the  goat  instead  of  him. 

“  But  just  then  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  the 
drunk,  settled  all  my  doubts  for  me  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  The  brakeman  calling  out  the  name  of  the 
station,  and  the  parson  rustling  around  with  his 
traps,  had  combined  to  wake  this  beggar  up,  and  he 
started  in  to  sing  again.  He  quite  brightened  up  at 
the  sound  of  his  own  music  —  takes  another  swig  at 
his  bottle  and,  squinting  at  our  reverend  friend, 
starts  in  again  with  his  old  parrot  squawk: 

‘‘‘I  don’t  believe  in  Heaven,  mister!  /  don’t 
believe  in  Heaven!  ’ 
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“  Parson  stands  up  and  reaches  for  his  bag  off 
the  rack. 

“  ‘  Don’t  you?  ’  he  says,  showing  his  teeth  in  a 
nasty  sort  of  grin.  ‘Don’t  you?  Well,  then  — 
you  can  go  to  H — 1 !  ’ 

“  That  fixed  it  —  absolutely.  I  jumped  up  and 
followed  my  ‘  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  ’  down  the  aisle 
and  out  onto  the  platform. 

“  ‘  Just  a  minute,  please,’  I  said.  ‘  I’m  a  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Mounted  Police.  I  don’t  think  there’s 
any  doubt  about  you/  And  I  collared  him. 

“  For  answer,  he  dropped  his  bag  on  the  instant 
and  closed  with  me  —  desperate  —  tried  to  trip  me 
up.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  he  sure  was  some  handful. 
Well,  he  wouldn’t  give  in,  quiet,  and  I  began  to  get 
mad  at  the  way  he  was  scuffling  with  me,  so  I  let 
go  of  him  and  broke  away  for  a  second.  Then  I 
came  in  on  him  quick  and  flopped  him  out  with  an 
uppercut  and  a  back-heel  —  and  as  he  keeled  over 
his  hat  flew  off  and  I  saw  the  scar  on  the  top  of  his 
bald  block.  Regular  entertainment  for  the  people 
on  the  train  and  the  platform.  They  were  wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  deuce  was  up  when  they  saw  us  scrap¬ 
ping  and  rolling  around  there.  I  shoved  the  steels 
on  him  and  took  him  back  next  train.” 

Mary  laughed  heartily  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
episode. 

”  Wherever  had  he  got  the  parson’s  clothes 
from?  ”  she  queried. 

“  Oh,”  said  Ellis,  with  a  grin,  “  when  I  landed 
back  to  the  Post  with  him  I  heard  the  city  police’d 
received  a  report  from  the  Reverend  Seccombe  — 
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the  Baptist  minister  —  to  the  effect  that  his  house 
had  been  broken  into  the  night  before  and  some  of 
his  clothes  pinched.  We  got  him  to  come  down  to 
the  guardroom  right  away,  and  he  immediately  iden¬ 
tified  the  clothes  the  prisoner  was  wearing  as  his  — 
and  the  bag,  too.  He  and  the  other  gink  were  just 
about  the  same  build  and  height.  Oh,  his  under¬ 
study  pleaded  guilty  to  bujrgling  this  house  then  and 
there,  when  he  saw  a  bluff  wouldn’t  go.  Made  a 
statement  and  told  us  the  whole  business. 

“  It  appears  he’d  broken  into  a  shack  when  he  first 
made  his  get-away  from  the  ‘  pen,’  and  stolen  some 
workman’s  clothes.  He  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
these  behind  him  when  he  exchanged  with  Seccombe. 
Oh,  he  sure  was  some  ‘  Holy  Roller,’  this  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Forbes.  Just  such  another  flim-flammer  as  that 
Jabez  Balfour,  who  put  that  smooth  ‘  Liberator  ’ 
‘  gold  brick  come-on  ’  over  a  lot  of  the  smug  Non¬ 
conformist  fraternity  in  the  Old  Country  many  years 
back,  and  then  skipped  out  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
beauty  was  doing  eight  years  for  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  fake  —  a  big  oil  well  ‘salting’  swindle.  He’d 
defrauded  the  public  out  of  something  like  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

He  rolled  and  lit  a  cigarette  and,  after  carefully 
extinguishing  the  match,  gazed  dreamily  awhile 
across  at  the  mountains,  behind  which  the  sun  was 
gradually  disappearing.  Presently,  looking  up  at 
his  companion  with  a  faint,  whimsical  smile  playing 
over  his  stern  features,  he  said  quietly: 

“  Now  it’s  your  turn  to  be  Scherazerade.  So  far, 
I’ve  been  in  the  role  of  Sinbad  —  completely  mo- 
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nopolizing  this  ‘  Arabian  Nights  ’  entertainment  in 
a  very  one-sided  manner.  Won’t  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  of  your  life  —  in  return?  ” 

She  shrugged  her  broad,  gracefully  rounded  shoul¬ 
ders  with  a  queer  little  hopeless  gesture,  all  the  life 
seeming  to  have  gone  suddenly  out  of  her  mobile 
face  as  she  regarded  him  now  with  grave  introspec¬ 
tion. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  a  little,”  she  said  slowly.  “  But  I’m 
afraid  you  won’t  find  it  very  interesting.” 

What  she  related  was  a  very  fair  corroboration 
of  the  facts  previously  told  him  by  Trainor;  and 
though  in  their  narration  she  strove  to  appear  in¬ 
different  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  her  family,  and 
to  gloss  over  her  father’s  improvidence  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  reading  between  the  lines  it  was  very  apparent 
to  Ellis  what  sacrifices  she  had  made  willingly  for 
those  same  young  brothers  of  whom  she  spoke  with 
such  loving  solicitude. 

“  So  ye  see,  me  frind,”  she  wound  up  with  a  kind 
of  forced  gaiety: 

Tnxat  ups  an’  down  an’  changes  there  he 
E’en  in  the  lives  av  th’  hikes  av  me. 

Four  years  ago  the  fortunes  av  the  House  of  O’Mal¬ 
ley  were  in  the  ascendant;  today  they  are  shtrictly  on 
th’  wane.” 

She  threw  up  her  head  and  smiled  gamely  in  a 
forlorn  sort  of  way;  but  the  quivering  lips  belied  the 
careless,  inconsequent  tones,  and  he,  guessing  that 
the  tears  were  not  far  from  the  surface,  dimly  sensed 
something  of  the  bitter  struggle  that  that  brave  heart 
must  have  been  forced  to  make  at  times  to  keep  up 
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appearances  in  past  periods  of  adversity.  With  this 
in  his  mind,  he  impulsively  held  up  his  hand  to  the 
girl,  and  she,  choking  back  a  little  sob  in  her  throat, 
reached  out  and  clasped  it  warmly  in  hers. 

“  Eyah!  ”  he  said;  “  1  guess  we’ve  both  had  our 
ups  and  downs,  all  right,  but  there’s  one  consolation 
about  our  respective  lots  —  they  might  have  fallen 
in  worse  places,  though  there’s  little  real  peace  in 
the  lives  of  us  who  are  comparatively  poor  and  have 
to  earn  our  own  livings  forever  dependent  on  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  the  powers  that  be,  in  am 
thority  above  us. 

“  Take  the  life  of  the  average  non-com,  or  ‘  buck,’ 
in  this  Force,  for  instance.  It  may  seem  rot  to  get 
harping  on  grievances  at  such  a  time  and  place  as 
this,  I  know,”  (he  made  a  sv/eeping  gesture  to  the 
landscape  with  outflung  arm)  “but  there’s  no  last¬ 
ing  peace  of  mind  or  future  in  it.  People  see  us 
patrolling  around  in  a  smart  uniform,  and  riding  the 
pick  of  the  country  in  horseflesh,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
what  a  fine  time  we  have  of  it.  They  little  guess 
it’s  one  continual  round  of  worry  and  trouble.  All 
the  way  from  murder  and  robbery  to  settling  neigh¬ 
bors’  trivial  squabbles  over  dogging  each  other’s 
cattle,  paying  the  cost  of  divisional  fences,  and  all 
those  kind  of  petty  disturbances.  Either  that,  or 
being  chased  around  from  one  detachment  to  an¬ 
other,  though  in  that  respect  I  must  say  this  Divi¬ 
sion  isn’t  as  bad  as  some  of  ’em.  Couldn’t  have  a 
better  O.C.  or  Inspectors’n  we’ve  got  in  L.  As  long 
as  you’re  onto  your  job  and  do  your  work  right,  they 
let  you  pretty  well  alone.  But  it’s  the  confounded 
office  work  that  we  have  to  do  in  addition  to  our 
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ordinary  police  duty  that  we  get  fed  up  on.  Talk 
about  red  tape!  This  outfit’s  sure  the  home  of  it! 
Every  report,  every  little  voucher  for  p’r’aps  fifty 
cents’  expenditure  —  four,  and  sometimes  five,  copies 
of  each.  Statistics  for  this,  and  statistics  for  that; 
monthly  returns,  mileage  reports,  and  the  copy  of 
your  daily  diary.  Oh,  Lord!  you  should  just  see 
what  we  have  to  get  through.  Most  of  us  use  type¬ 
writers,  of  course,  or  we’d  never  make  the  grade  at 
all.  It’s  much  easier  and  handier.  Guess  you  saw 
that  one  of  mine  in  the  detachment. 

“  Office  work  or  not,  though,  this  job’s  away  ahead 
of  being  stuck  in  the  Post.  The  daily  round  of  a 
‘  straight  duty  buck  ’  doing  prisoners’  escort  about 
Barracks  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  demoralizing 
existence  goln’.  The  monotony’s  something  fierce. 
And  a  non-com’s  isn’t  much  better,  either.  Sent 
out  on  every  little  rotten  job  that  turns  up,  hanging 
around  stables  and  the  orderly-room,  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  hand  and  within  call.  Taking  charge 
of  grousing  fatigue  parties,  etc.  Thank  goodness! 
I  never  had  much  of  it  to  do.  I  was  only  In  the 
Post  a  month  when  I  first  took  on.  Been  on  de¬ 
tachment  ever  since,  barring  six  weeks  I  once  put 
in  as  Acting  Provo’  in  charge  of  the  guardroom, 
while  Hopgood  was  sick.” 

He  rolled  another  cigarette  and.  Inhaling  and  ex¬ 
pelling  a  whiff  of  smoke,  continued  reflectively: 
“This  Is  a  good  outfit  —  this  Force  —  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  guess  as  regards  its  system,  discipline, 
and  results,  It’s  out  and  away  the  best  Military 
Police  Force  in  the  world  —  with  the  exception, 
p’r’aps,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Good 
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men  take  on  and  serve  their  time.  Some  reengage, 
and  some  quit.  But  just  as  good  men  take  their 
place  and  the  work  goes  on.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
there’s  no  rest,  or  future  in  it  for  the  average  non- 
com,  or  buck.  You  never  know  when  your  day’s 
work’s  done. 

“  No,  it’s  just  one  continual  round  of  listening  to, 
and  settling  other  people’s  troubles.  Seems  non¬ 
sense,  I  know,  to  get  talking  like  this  for,  after  all, 
it’s  only  what  we’re  paid  for.  Somebody’s  got  to 
do  it.  But  there  it  is  —  trouble,  trouble,  trouble, 
the  whole  time.  All  my  life,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  I  deliberately  struck  Into  the  fighting  game, 
Tve  wanted  to  live  peaceably;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  my  luck,  somehow,  to  always  get  the  reverse. 
Especially  on  this  job.  No  matter  how  quiet  and 
easy-going  you  try  to  rub  along  there  are  always 
some  nasty,  bullying.  Ignorant,  cunning  beggars  who, 
just  because  you’re  a  bit  decent  to  them,  take  it  for 
granted  you’re  easy  and  try  to  Impose  on  you.  Any¬ 
way,  that  was  my  experience  on  the  first  two  or  three 
detachments  I  struck.  Not  on  this  one,  though! 
Didn’t  give  ’em  a  chance.  Fellow  that  was  before 
me,  corporal  named  Williamson  —  decent  head,  all 
right  —  but  he  tried  that  ‘  live,  and  let  live  ’  stunt 
and  It  didn’t  work  a  bit.  No,  sir!  They  just  took 
advantage  of  him  every  turn  and  corner.  Oh,  I 
tell  you,  Miss  O’Malley,  It  sure  was  some  tough 
district  —  this  —  when  I  took  It  over.” 

H  is  brows  contracted  loweringly,  and  a  menacing 
light  gleamed  In  his  deep-set  eyes. 

“  I  soaked  It  to  ’em,  though,  the  dirty  dogs  I  ”  he 
muttered,  with  a  savage  snap  of  his  strong  white 
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teeth.  “  They  wanted  to  be  shown.  .  .  .  I’ve  sure 
shown  some  of  ’em,  all  right.  The  inside  of  a 
‘  Pen’,’  at  that.  Kept  ’em  on  the  high  jump  ever 
since.  It’s  the  only  way  to  deal  with  that  class. 
Treat  ’em  like  the  scum  they  are,  and  they’ll  be 
good  then  and  eat  out  of  your  hand.  They’re  too 
ignorant  and  cunning  to  appreciate  any  civility  or 
kindness.” 

He  smoked  thoughtfully  on  awhile  after  this 
slight  outburst  of  bitterness,  amidst  a  silence  that 
was  presently  broken  by  Mary. 

“You’re  fond  of  reading,  aren’t  you?”  she  in¬ 
quired.  “And  music?” 

His  moody  face  cleared  instantly,  like  the  sun 
coming  from  behind  a  cloud. 

“Aye!  you  just  bet  I  am!”  he  said  fervently. 
“  I’ve  read,  and  played,  and  sung  every  chance  I’ve 
got  —  wherever  I’ve  been.  Fond  !  —  well,  I  should 
say  I  am.  I  fancy  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  I’d 
have  gone  to  the  devil  long  ago.” 

He  was  sitting  up  on  the  grass,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  time  and  he,  still  gazing 
across  at  the  distant  “  Rockies,”  muttered,  half  un¬ 
consciously,  to  himself: 

“  No,  just  peace  —  that’s  all  I  feel  I  want  now. 
To  have  some  steady  job  to  work  at,  with  a  future, 
and  a  home  ahead  of  it.  Neither  molesting,  or  be¬ 
ing  molested  by  any  one.” 

The  girl  leaned  forv/ard,  listening  wonderingly, 
as  she  watched  the  hard,  clean-cut  profile  of  his  far¬ 
away,  moody  face,  surprised  to  hear  him  ramble  on 
so.  He  appeared  to  be  entirely  oblivious  of  her 
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presence.  He  made  a  very  long  pause  and  then, 
when  she  thought  he  was  thinking  of  something 
quite  different,  he  suddenly  said: 

“  I’m  getting  older  now,  and  I’ve  got  more  pa¬ 
tience  than  I  used  to  have  but,  all  the  same  —  I’ll 
take  no  abuse,  back-lip,  or  stand  for  being  imposed 
upon  by  any  man.  It’s  been  a  word  and  a  blow 
with  me  all  my  life,  and  I  guess  that’s  the  reason 
why  I’m  only  a  poor  man  today.  For  many’s  the 
jackpot  it’s  landed  me  into.  Aye!  and  many’s  the 
good  job  I’ve  had  to  quit  through  the  same  thing. 

“Just  peace!”  he  repeated  again,  dreamily. 
“  You  realize  it  in  some  of  George  Eliot’s  tales  of 
old-fashioned  English  country  life,  in  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy,’ 
in  Marie  Corelli’s  song  of  ‘  The  Lotus  Lily.’  Ah, 
yes  I  she  felt  it  when  she  wrote  that  beautiful  thing 
in  her  Egyptian  tale  of  ‘  Ziska  ’ : 

“'Oh,  for  the  passionless  peace  of  the  Lotus-Lily! 

It  floats  in  a  waking  dream  on  the  waters  chilly, 

With  its  leaves  unfurled 
To  the  wondering  world. 

Knowing  naught  of  the  sorrow  and  restless  pain 

That  burns  and  tortures  the  human  brain; 

Oh,  for  the  passionless  peace  of  the  Lotus-Lily!  ’  ’’ 

He  ceased,  and  sunk  his  face  in  his  hands  again. 
The  breeze  stirred  the  grizzled-brown  hair  on  his 
temples,  and  he  remained  still  for  so  long  that  she 
thought  he  had  fallen  asleep;  but  presently  he 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  a  little,  and  said  idly,  in  a 
low  voice  : 

“  Men  like  me  don’t  have  to  care  what  people 
say,  or  think,  about  us.  Ever  since  Mother  died. 
I’ve  been  practically  alone  in  the  world,  and  steered 
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my  course  as  I  saw  fit  —  just  gone  ahead  and  done 
what  I  thought  was  right.  Am  I  the  worse  man 
for  being  poor,  I  wonder?  I’ve  never  crawled  to 
hold  a  job  —  or  for  money,  anyway !  Badly  though 
I’ve  always  wanted  it.  For  it  makes  all  the  diiier- 
ence  in  the  world  —  money.  I’ve  kept  my  self- 
respect  as  far  as  that  goes  —  poor  consolation 
though  it  may  be  now  —  just  when  I  need  it  most.” 

The  girl  flicked  him  with  her  quirt. 

“  Don’t  you  think  we’d  better  be  going?  ”  she  said 
gently.  “  It’s  getting  late.  The  sun’s  gone  down 
a  long  time  now.” 

At  the  touch,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he 
roused  himself  with  a  start  and  regarded  her  ab¬ 
sently. 

“  By  George !  ”  he  muttered.  “  I  must  have  been 
dreaming.  Sorry,  Miss  O’Malley.”  He  pulled  out 
his  watch.  “  Sure  is  late,”  he  said.  “  Why  didn’t 
you  give  me  a  good  slap  and  wake  me  up  before? 
Letting  me  go  to  sleep  like  that.  Well,  I  guess  we’ll 
toddle  on  down  to  the  horses.” 

“  You  haven’t  been  asleep,”  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  “  But  you’ve  been  sitting  there  talking  away 
to  yourself  like  a  man  in  a  dream.” 

He  flushed,  and  laughed  a  little,  shamefacedly. 

“  Have  I?  ”  he  answered.  ”  I  sure  must  be  get¬ 
ting  as  ‘nutty’  as  a  sheep  herder!  What  was  I 
talking  about?  ” 

“  Oh,  all  sorts  of  things,”  she  said  evasively. 
”  I’ll  tell  you  sometime.” 

He  laughed  again  and,  after  eyeing  he-r  incredu¬ 
lously  for  an  instant,  turned  and  strode  down  the 
declivity  to  where  the  patient  horses  still  waited. 
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The  girl  gazed  wistfully  for  a  moment  or  two  after 
his  retreating  form,  with  its  slim  waist  and  square, 
splendidly-drilled  shoulders;  then,  with  a  little  weary 
sigh,  she  arose  and,  mechanically  putting  on  her  hat 
and  dusting  her  dress,  followed  him. 

Catching  up  Johnny,  who  nickered  at  her  approach 
and  picked  up  his  forefoot  for  sugar,  she  mounted 
with  the  lithe  agility  of  the  expert  horsewoman. 
Ellis  swung  up  on  Billy,  and  in  silence  they  set  out 
at  a  brisk  lope  for  home. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


For,  immune  from  scoff  of  bachelor  chum. 

Into  his  kingdom  he  had  come; 

A  rose-sirenvn  path  he  vsould  henceforth  tread 
Through  the  generous  ’will  of  the  kindly  dead. 

THE  LEGATEE 


O  on!  you’re  only  fooling!  Is  that  straight 
now,  Hop?  What  pipe-dream’s  all 
this?  ” 

Dr.  Musgrave’s  incredulous  remarks  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Provost-Sergeant  Hopgood,  the  non-com. 
in  charge  of  the  guardroom,  w^io,  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair  in  the  former’s  combined  study  and  con¬ 
sulting-room  on  this  September  evening,  was  regard¬ 
ing  his  host  somewhat  lugubriously  through  a  blue 
haze  of  cigar  smoke. 

“  No  pipe-dream  at  all  .  .  .  kind  of  wish  it  was,” 
he  answered,  with  a  slight  trace  of  bitterness  in  his 
tones.  “  ’Twas  Churchill  wised  me  up.  He  was  in 
from  Sabbano  today.  Appears  Ben’s  been  rushing 
this  girl  —  or  woman,  I  should  say  —  she’s  near 
thirty,  I  understand  —  for  quite  a  time,  now.” 

Musgrave’s  air  of  surprise  was  slowly  succeeded 
by  one  of  unwilling  conviction. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  - !  ”  he  muttered.  ”  I  might 

have  tumbled,  too  !  ” 

“  Why,  what’s  up?  ”  said  Hopgood  eagerly,  star¬ 
ing  at  him  now  with  wide-eyed  wonder.  ”  You 
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knew  about  it  all  the  time,  eh?  Did  Ben  tell  you? 
Have  you  seen  her?  What’s  she  like?  ” 

Musgrave  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and  gazed 
reflectively  out  of  the  open  window. 

“  Think  I  have,”  he  said.  ”  I  was  walking  down 
Eighth  Avenue  with  him  —  day  he  was  in  town,  last 
month.  ‘Hello!’  he  says,  pulling  up  suddenly. 
‘  Here’s  somebody  I  know  from  my  district  1  ’  And, 
in  that  happy,  casual,  easy  way  he’s  got,  he  intro» 
duced  me  to  a  female  acquaintance  of  his,  who’d  just 
come  out  of  Black’s  jewelry  store.  She  was  a  great 
big  tall  dark  girl  —  finest  figure  of  a  woman  I  think 
I’ve  ever  seen.  Regular  whopper  —  not  fat  with  it, 
either.  Made  you  think  of  Boadicea,  or  Brittania, 
somehow,  to  look  at  her.  She  didn’t  strike  me  as 
being  a  beauty,  exactly,  but  she’d  got  a  nice  kind  face. 
Lots  of  fun  in  her,  too,  and  a  lady,  unmistakably.  I 
rather  liked  her.  We  stood  there  chatting  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  remember  she  told  me  she  was  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two,  shopping.  Never  a  peep 
from  that  old  fox,  Ben,  though.  You’d  never  have 
dreamt  there  was  anything  doing  from  the  way  he 
acted  then.  Everything  was  as  casual  as  you  please. 
Begad!  I’ll  soak  it  to  him  for  putting  It  over  on  me 
like  this!  That’s  if  It  is  right,”  he  added,  with  a 
dubious  smile.  “  Somehow,  I  can’t  credit  It,  though. 
Why,  he’s  the  very  last  man  I’d  have  expected  to 
go  dangling  after  a  woman!  ” 

“  Bet  he  don’t  do  much  dangling,”  remarked  the 
Provost  sagely.  “  Not  if  I  know  him.  He  ain’t 
that  kind.  More’n  likely  it’s  the  other  way  round. 
I’ve  known  quite  a  few  women  get  struck  on  him. 
Queer  beggar!  he’s  never  aloof,  rude,  or  cold,  but 
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somehow  —  he  just  doesn’t  seem  to  notice  ’em  at 
all.  P’r’aps  that’s  what  gets  ’em.  Besides,  he’s  a 
proper  man  to  look  at,  and  when  he’s  penned  in  a 
corner  with  a  woman  with  no  chance  of  escape,  he 
talks  in  that  kind,  simple  way  of  his  —  you  know  his 
way,  Charley.” 

Musgrave  nodded. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  the  two  men  puffing 
thoughtfully  at  their  cigars  and  gazing  with  owlish 
abstraction  at  each  other. 

“  Didn’t  you  tell  me  once  that  he  was  engaged  to 
some  girl  in  Jo’burg?  When  he  was  with  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company?”  pursued  Hopgood. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Musgrave  moodily,  “  he  was.” 
He  paused,  and  an  unfathomable,  far-away  look 
crept  into  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  absently  across  at 
a  window  in  the  opposite  block  that  the  last  rays 
of  the  dying  sun  transformed  into  a  flaming  shield 
of  fire.  “  Beautiful  Irish  girl  named  Eileen  Regan. 
She’d  a  face  like  a  Madonna,  I  remember.  She 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  very  devout  one  at 
that.  They  might  have  been  happy  together  .  .  . 
I  don’t  know.  It’s  hard  to  predict  how  these  mixed 
religions’ll  turn  out.  Poor  things  never  got  the 
chance  to  see,  anyway.  For  she  died  —  died  of 
enteric,  just  before  the  war  started.” 

Hopgood  eyed  the  other  tentatively  for  a  second 
or  two.  '‘This  one’s  Irish,  too,  I  understand?” 
he  remarked.  “  Irish-American,  anyway.  .  .  .  He 
seems  mighty  partial  to  the  Irish.  Her  name’s 
O’Malley.  They’ll  be  able  to  keep  a  pig  and  ‘  live 
pretty,’  what?  ” 

And,  overcome  by  the  thought,  he  made  a  comical 
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grimace  of  despair  and  sank  back  Into  the  depths  of 
his  luxurious  chair,  while  the  roar  of  the  busy  street 
below  floated  up  to  their  ears. 

Musgrave  cleared  his  throat.  “  Mother  was  an 
Irishwoman,”  he  said  presently.  “  Probably  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  it.  She  was  a  Miss  FitzGerald,  of  Dub- 
hn  —  sister  of  that  brave,  splendid  chap,  Captain 
FitzGerald,  who  was  killed  along  with  poor  Fred 
Burnaby  and  many  others  of  Stewart’s  column,  when 
the  square  was  broken  In  the  fight  near  the  wells 
at  Abou  Klea,  In  the  Soudan  War  of  ’eighty-four 
and  five.” 

He  smoked  on  silently  for  a  space.  ”  Oh,  h — 1 1  ” 
he  burst  out,  with  a  sudden  Incredulous  bitterness 
that  startled  even  the  cynical  Hopgood.  “  Why, 
that  beggar’s  always  come  to  me  before  with  his 
troubles.  Guess  I’m  the  only  one  he  ever  does  con¬ 
fide  in.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  acted  as  Father-con¬ 
fessor  and  mentor  to  him.  Surely  he’d  never  have 
passed  me  up  In  such  a  momentous  business  as  this? 
What  salth  the  poet : 

“  You  may  carve  it  on  his  tombstone, 

You  may  cut  it  on  his  card 

That  a  young  man  married  is  a  young  man  marred.” 

The  Provost  emitted  a  noisy,  snorting  laugh. 

“  Yes,”  he  remarked,  with  the  jeering  familiarity 
of  old  acquaintance,  “  and  I  must  say  you’re  a  nice 
blooming  old  Gamaliel  to  act  as  mentor  to  anybody, 
Charley,  especially  if  you  expect  him  to  embrace 
your  self-constituted  creed  of  morality  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  Oh,  you’re  some  Father-confessor,  all  right, 
what?  Besides,  he  aitdt  young.  That  is,  unless  you 
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call  thirty-nine  unsophisticated  youth.  ’Bout  time  he 
was  making  the  break.  There’s  no  fun  in  getting 
married  when  you’re  old,  all  same  Pope’s January 
and  May.’  He  happened  to  mention  it  was  his 
birthday  to  a  bunch  of  us  down  town  when  he  came 
in  last  month.  I  remember  him  saying  it  was  his 
thirty-ninth,  because  I  and  Berkley,  Mac,  and  Port 
stuck  him  for  the  drinks  on  the  strength  of  it.  We 
rushed  him  into  the  Alberta  bar  right  away  and  — ” 

“H  ow  about  the  way  he  used  to  hand  it  out  about 
non-coms  and  bucks  getting  married  in  your  Force, 
too?”  interrupted  Musgrave,  grinning.  “‘Look 
at  Beckstall,’  he  would  say.  ‘  Look  at  Corbett,’  and 
lots  of  others.  ‘  Big  families  —  always  broke  — 
dragging  out  their  miserable  lives  in  rotten  little 
line  detachments  —  can  never  afford  to  send  their 
poor  wives  away  for  a  change  anywhere  —  they 
don’t  live  —  they  just  exist^  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another.  That’s  all  there’s  to  it!  D’you  think  Pd 
let  myself  in  for  a  purgatory  like  that?  ’  and  so  on. 
You’ve  heard  him.  Hop,  too  —  lots  of  times,  what?  ” 

Hopgood  held  up  his  hands  appealingly. 

“Don’t  shoot.  Colonel!”  he  said.  “  Pll  come 
down !  I’m  not  holding  any  particular  brief  for 
him.  Guess  he’s  pretty  well  able  to  conduct  his  own 
defense.  Ish  ga  hibble!  —  it  ain’t  our  funeral.” 

Tt  was  worse  than  useless  to  argue  with  Mus¬ 
grave.  All  his  opponent’s  best  hits  were  turned 
aside  by  the  target  of  his  cynicism  and  unbelief,  while 
his  repartee  and  sarcasms  often  came  home. 

“  Funny  chap !  ”  he  resumed  musingly.  “  I  think 
he  is  just  about  the  most  interesting  and  complex 
character  Pve  ever  come  across.  He’s  very  much 
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of  a  man,  but  at  the  same  time  —  he’s  as  simple  as 
a  kid  in  some  things.  Beggar  reads  a  lot,  and  he’s 
as  rum  in  his  tastes  in  that  as  he  is  in  everything 
else.  Fond  of  all  this  old-fashioned  stuff.  The 
heighth  of  his  imagination  in  humor  he  finds  in  Bal¬ 
zac’s  and  Rabelais’  yarns,  or  Boccaccio’s  “  Decam¬ 
eron,”  and  his  ideals  of  pathos  in  George  Eliot’s  or 
Dickens’s  tales.  Whatever  can  you  do  with  a  man 
like  that?  ” 

“  Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  talking?  ”  broke  out  Hop- 
good  testily: 

“A  fool  there  ivas,  and  he  made  his  -prayer — ” 

he  quoted,  with  a  low,  bitter  laugh.  “  And  by  gum  I 
it’s  me  that  knows  it.” 

The  doctor  silently  eyed  him  in  cynical  abstrac¬ 
tion  awhile  after  this  outburst,  then  his  grim  mouth 
relaxed  into  a  faint  sympathetic  grin,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

“Aye!  .  .  .  ‘Even  as  you  and  I,’”  he  finished 
softly.  “  Shake  I  ...  Is  that  why  you  chucked  up 
your  commission  in  India?  ...  I  and  Ben  always 
thought  so,”  he  continued,  as  the  Provost  nodded 
wearily  to  his  query.  “  None  of  our  business  to  get 
making  inquisitions,  though.  .  .  .  Well!  this  sad 
news  has  been  quite  a  shock  to  our  nervous  systems. 
Kind  of  breaks  up  us  ‘  Three  Musketeers,’  eh?  .  .  . 
Looks  very  much  as  if  we’re  going  to  lose  our  D’Ar- 
tagnan.  The  old  chum  of  your  bachelor  days  is, 
somehow,  never  the  same  again  to  you  after  he  gets 
married.  S’pose  an  all-wise  Providence  has  ordained 
things  so  for  some  unfathomable  reason.  Think 
we  need  a  little  drink  to  console  us.” 
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And  he  got  up  with  a  dreary  sighing  yawn  and, 
unlocking  a  small  mahogany  liquor  cellaret,  pro¬ 
duced  a  splendid  silver  and  cut-glass  “  Tantalus.” 

“  What’s  yours.  Hop?  ”  he  inquired.  “  Brandy, 
or  ‘  Scotch  ’  ?  ” 

Leaving  these  two  well-meaning,  if  cynical,  worth¬ 
ies  to  console  each  other  with  the  bitter  philosophy 
which  retrospection  of  past  irremedial  misfortunes 
has  caused  many  better,  and  worse,  men  than  them 
to  revert  to,  let  us  return  to  the  detachment  at 
Cherry  Creek,  where  at  this  particular  moment  the 
object  of  their  commiseration  is  leaning  back  in  his 
favorite  chair,  with  his  head  resting  in  its  custom¬ 
ary  position  against  the  leopard-skin  kaross.  Tired 
out  by  a  long  and  uneventful  four  days’  patrol,  Ellis 
lit  a  pipe  and  gazed  wearily  out  through  the  open 
door  into  the  gathering  dusk.  Gradually,  his  mind, 
still  obsessed  with  the  vague  memories  of  brands  of 
missing  cattle  and  horses  and  the  usual  round  of  more 
or  less  petty  complaints,  strayed  back  to  the  Train- 
ors’  establishment. 

He  found  himself  wondering  how  Mary  was,  and 
what  had  caused  her  to  be  so  strangely  silent  and 
abstracted  during  that  last  homeward  ride  together 
from  Lone  Butte.  At  supper  time,  too,  he  mused, 
she  had  been  in  the  same  mood  .  .  .  had  hardly 
spoken  to  him  at  all  ?  Could  it  be  that  — ? 

And,  not  unmixed  with  an  unfamiliar,  slightly  self- 
conscious,  feeling  of  shame,  came  the  sudden  thought 
that  she  might  have  grown  to  regard  his  attentions 
in  a  more  serious  light  than  mere  frank  camaraderie. 
And,  if  that  was  so  —  well  —  she  sure  must  be 
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thinking  him  a  proper  “  laggard  in  love.”  Not 
much  of  the  “  Young  Lochinvar  ”  about  him,  he 
reflected  bitterly.  Anyway,  it  certainly  didn’t  seem 
very  gentlemanly  behavior  on  his  part,  or  the  right 
thing,  exactly,  to  run  around  after  a  girl  —  like  he 
undoubtedly  had,  to  a  certain  extent  —  with  Mary, 
and  then  keep  her  “  hanging  on  the  fence  ”  indefi¬ 
nitely,  as  it  were,  like  that.  Surely  the  Trainors  must 
be  wondering  not  a  little,  too.  How  the  deuce  was 
it  that  he  had  never  thought  of  his  conduct  in  that 
light  before?  What  a  simple  fool  he  had  been  not 
to  have  “  tumbled  ”  to  all  this  earlier?  Should  he 
chance  it?  She  could  but  “  turn  him  down  ”  like 
she  had  the  rest  —  some  of  whose  very  palpable  dis¬ 
comfiture  he  had  been  a  casual  and  not  altogether 
disinterested  witness  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  justified  In 
asking  any  woman  to  share  the  lot  that  he  had  so 
often  bitterly  inveighed  against  as  being  utterly  In¬ 
sufficient,  unsuitable,  and  contrary  to  all  his  ideals  of 
conjugal  happiness? 

His  somewhat  gloomy  reflections  were  suddenly 
disturbed  by  the  sounds  of  an  approaching  rider, 
who  presently  drew  up  outside  the  open  door. 

“  Oh,  Sargint!  ”  came  the  gruff  bark  of  Gallagher; 
“  yu’re  back,  eh?  Bin  down  for  me  mail,  so  I  brung 
yores  along.” 

“Good  man  I  much  obliged.  Come  on  In,  Bar¬ 
ney!  ”  Ellis  called  out. 

And  the  rancher,  swinging  down  from  the  saddle, 
dropped  his  lines  and  slouched  in  with  a  packet  of 
letters  in  his  hand. 

“  Nothin’  doin’,  an’  nobody  around  for  yu’  while 
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yu’  was  away,”  he  remarked,  dropping  into  a  chair 
and  lighting  his  pipe.  “  Gosh,  but  it’s  a  warm  night 
for  this  time  o’  year !  ” 

The  Sergeant  reached  out  for,  and  began  leisurely 
to  open  up  his  mail.  Most  of  it  bore  the  regimental 
stamp  of  L  Division.  Returned  crime  reports,  with 
caustic,  blue-pencilled  marginal  comments  in  the 
O.C.’s  caligraphy,  requesting  certain  omitted  par¬ 
ticulars  therein.  Circulars  respecting  stolen  stock, 
■descriptions  of  persons  “  wanted  ”  for  various 
crimes,  drastic  orders  emanating,  primarily,  from 
Headquarters  at  Regina,  regarding  new  innovations 
to  be  observed  in  certain  phases  of  detachment  duty, 
etc.,  the  monthly  ”  General  Orders,”  and  so  on.  But 
presently  a  somewhat  large  envelope,  addressed  in  a 
clerk’s  hand  and  bearing  an  English  stamp  and  the 
London  postmark,  attracted  his  attention.  Who¬ 
ever  could  be  writing  him  from  the  Old  Country? 
he  wondered.  The  only  letters  he  ever  received 
from  there  were  mostly  from  Major  Carlton,  and 
this  wasn’t  his  handwriting. 

With  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness,  he  turned  it 
over  in  his  hand  irresolutely  for  a  moment,  then 
opened  it.  It  contained  a  closed  envelope  and  a 
letter  which  bore  the  heading  of  a  London  legal  firm. 
Mechanically  he  smoothed  this  latter  communication 
out  and  began  to  read  the  epoch-making  document 
that  was  destined  later  to  create  for  him  a  new 
world  and  to  transform  his  desert  into  a  paradise. 

Dear  Sir, —  We  are  charged  with  the  melancholy  duty  of 
breaking  to  you  the  news  of  the  death  of  your  old  friend, 
Major  Gilbert  Carlton,  on  the  20th  ult.  Our  late  respected 
client,  although  possessing  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
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being  a  hale,  robust  old  soldier,  had  for  many  years  suffered 
from  what  physicians  term  an  “  aortic  aneurism,”  the  origin  of 
which  was  probably  the  result  of  the  privations  and  exposure 
endured  by  him  in  the  various  campaigns  that  he  had  gone 
through.  The  final  bursting  of  this  “  aneurism  ”  was  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  death. 

Suffering  from  such  an  ailment,  it  is  therefore  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  apparently  realized  of  late  that  his  end  might 
come  upon  him  unexpectedly  at  any  moment  of  his  advanced 
age.  This  presentiment  he  recently  confided  to  us,  during 
one  of  his  last  business  visits.  The  enclosed  letter  he  left  in 
our  care,  charging  us  —  in  case  of  his  decease  —  to  forward 
it  immediately  to  you. 

For  many  years  he  frequently  spoke  of  5'ou  to  us  with  great 
regard  and  feeling;  referring  to  you  always,  as- “The  boy,. 
Ellis,”  or  “  His  boy,”  in  tones  which  moved  us  not  a  little, 
evincing  as  he  did,  such  a  kindly  love  and  esteem  for  you. 
He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and,  as  you  are  of  course 
aw'are,  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  possessing  only  distant  relatives. 
Although  not  by  any  means  a  recluse,  and  enjoying  life  to 
its  full  in  his  old-fashioned,  cheery  way  at  his  estate  — 
Biddlecombe  Hall,  in  Devonshire,  surrounded  by  many  of 
his  old  soldier  friends  —  he  was  not  an  extravagant  man  and 
the  revenues  of  the  said  estate  have  been  steadily  accumulat¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  This  magnificent  property,  with  all 
revenues  thereof  had  been  left  to  him  under  the  will  of  his 
cousin,  the  late  Lord  Baring,  his  nearest  relative. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  the  testament,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  (with  the  exception  of  the  estate,  which,  re  a  stipulated 
clause  in  Lord  Baring’s  will,  has  reverted  at  the  death  of 
the  last  incumbent  to  the  Morley  Institute,  to  be  used  as  a 
sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  patients,  and  a  few  bequests  to 
old  servants)  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  the  great  bulk  of  his 
money.  We  hold  at  your  disposal,  a  sum  (discounting  pro¬ 
bate  dues)  approximately  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  acquisition  of  this  con- 
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siderable  fortune.  Thinking  that  you  might  desire  to  re¬ 
linquish  your  present  occupation  at  once,  and  not  knowing 
how  you  are  financially  situated,  we  enclose  a  credit  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  for  which  please  sign  the  accompanying  re- 
''ceipt.  Kindly  communicate  with  us  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience. 

W e  are,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Eaton  and  Smith. 

Dazedly  Ellis  glanced  through  the  attached  copy 
of  the  will  and  reread  the  letter  through.  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  had  been  intently  watching  his  face 
throughout,  vaguely  aware  from  the  Sergeant’s  un¬ 
concealed  agitation  that  some  tidings  of  an  unusual 
character  had  been  received,  inquired  casually: 

“Why,  what’s  up,  Sargint?  Hope  yu’  ain’t  bin 
a-gettin’  bad  news?  ” 

Ellis  regarded  his  interlocutor  absently  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  his  preoccupied  gaze  flickered  away 
again  through  the  open  door  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

“  It’s  both  good  and  bad,  Barney,”  he  answered 
slowly.  “  I’ll  tell  yu’ —  later.” 

Choking  back  many  conflicting  emotions,  he  now 
picked  up  the  previously  mentioned  closed  letter 
which,  he  perceived,  was  addressed  to  him  in  his  old 
friend’s  handwriting.  With  a  feeling  almost  of 
awed  reverence,  he  broke  the  heavy  wax  seal, 
stamped  with  the  Major’s  own  signet  ring  and, 
drawing  out  the  letter,  began  to  read  a  communica¬ 
tion  that  was  to  remain  indelibly  in  his  memory  for¬ 
ever  : 

My  Dear  Lad, —  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  this  —  the  last 
letter  you  will  ever  receive  from  me  —  while  I  am  still  of 
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clear  mind,  and  in  possession  of  all  my  faculties.  Life  is  very 
uncertain  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  an  old 
fellow  like  me.  I  have  got  what  the  doctors  call  an 
“  aneurism,”  Ellis,  and  have  had  it  for  many  years  now.  A 
man  cannot  expect  to  come  through  the  hardships  of  such 
campaigns  as  the  Afghan  and  Soudan,  unscathed.  I  was  at 
Charasiah,  Kabul,  Maiwand,  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  my  boy, 
and  I  tell  you  I  have  worked,  bled,  starved  and  suffered 
above  a  bit  in  my  time.  My  incubus  has  been  troubling  me 
greatly  of  late  and  I  cannot  mistake  its  meaning.  Dr.  For¬ 
syth  has  warned  me  that  it  may  burst  at  any  time  now. 
Many  thanks  for  granting  my  wish  in  sending  me  that 
photograph  of  yourself  in  your  Mounted  Police  uniform.  I 
look  at  it  often.  For  though  externally  it  depicts  one  whom 
I  believe  to  be  a  soldier,  and  a  man  in  word,  deed,  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  it  I  seem  to  see  again  the  face  of  a  boy  that  I 
once  loved,  because  —  he  had  his  mother’s  dear,  dear  eyes. 

Yes,  Ellis,  my  lad!  .  .  .  Now  that  I  know  my  end  is  not 
far  off,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  die  peaceably  without  telling  you 
what  has  been  to  me  a  sacred  secret  since  I  was  in  my  thirties. 

It  must  have  been  in  'sixty-two,  or  thereabouts,  when  I  first 
met  your  mother,  in  Dublin.  The  regiment  that  I  and  your 
father  were  in  lay  at  Athlone,  then.  I  grew  to  love  her. 
Loved  her  with  a  passion  that  I  fancy  comes  to  few  men, 
and  my  supreme  desire  was  to  be  able  to  call  her  my  wife. 
I  suppose  the  Almighty  willed  it  otherwise,  though,  and  it 
was  not  to  be.  .  .  .  For  John  Benton,  your  father,  came 
along,  my  boy,  and  he  was  a  big  man,  and  a  strong  man,  and 
a  handsome  man,  with  a  bold  masterful,  loving  way  with  him 
that  took  her  by  storm,  as  it  were,  and  I  —  I  faded  into  in¬ 
significance  beside  such  a  splendid  personality  as  his.  He 
won  her  from  me,  but  that  fact  could  not  kill  my  love;  all 
outward  exhibition  of  which,  though,  I  have  guarded  well. 
I  have  worn  the  willow  decently,  I  hope,  as  an  honest  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  should,  and  have  borne  my  cross  patiently 
cn rough  the  long,  weary  years  that  have  passed  since  then. 
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With  the  recollection  of  such  a  woman  as  your  mother 
lingering  still  in  my  remembrance, —  whose  dear  face  —  God 
grant,  I  may  behold  again,  shortly  —  can  you  wonder  that 
none  other  has  come  into  my  life  to  take  her  place,  and  that 
I  have  been  true  to  the  memory  of  my  first,  and  only  love. 
You  alone  of  your  family  have  her  eyes,  and  impulsive,  lov- 
ing  ways,  and  for  those  reasons  were  always  my  favorite  — 
headstrong  lad,  though  you  were. 

On  the  subject  of  your  estrangement  from  your  family,  1 
have  nothing  to  say,  beyond  that  I  consider  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  lies  entirely  between  your  own  conscience  —  and  God. 
You  were  sorely  tried,  I  know. 

I  am  leaving  to  you  the  greater  portion  of  my  money. 
It  is  my  desire,  as  through  it,  I  hope,  your  future  path  in 
life  will  be  smoothed  considerably.  May  it  ultimately  bring 
you  the  happiness  of  enabling  you  to  marrj'  a  good,  true,  lov¬ 
ing  woman,  and  of  living  henceforth,  in  that  station  of  life 
to  which  you  properly  belong. 

Do  not  grieve  for  me  my  lad!  .  .  .  Best  think  of  me  just 
as  a  kindly  old  soldier,  at  the  end  of  his  service,  who  was 
ready  and  willing  to  go  to  his  rest  —  only  awaiting  “The 
Last  Post  ”  to  be  sounded.  I  have  not  lived  altogether  un¬ 
happily.  I  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  joys  of  life  in  my  time, 
and  I  possess  many  good  and  true  friends.  My  days,  thank 
God,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  passed  cleanly  as  a  man 
—  in  the  open,  breathing  His  fresh  air.  Through  it  I  have 
had  ever  your  dear  mother’s  memory  to  keep  my  conscience 
clear,  and  have  striven  steadfastly  to  adhere  and  live  up  to, 
most  all,  I  trust,  of  the  precepts  that  are  embodied  in  the 
formula,  “  An  officer,  and  a  gentleman.”  As  in  the  sunset 
of  my  life  I  sit  alone  in  my  chair  in  the  twilight,  dreaming  of 
bygone  days,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  see  the  shining  wel¬ 
come  of  many  long-lost  and  well-remembered  faces.  They 
■come  and  go,  and  I  love  them  well  enough,  but  one  —  espe¬ 
cially  beloved  above  the  rest  is  with  me  always. 

But  why  speak  of  her?  .  .  .  Now  that  she  is  again  so 
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near  to  me  —  now  that  I  go,  I  hope,  where  she  has 
gone!  .  .  .  T.  he  guiding-light  of  the  soul  of  her  true  woman¬ 
hood  is  shining  brighter  and  brighter  in  the  gloom  ahead  of 
me  still,  and  of  her  will  my  last  thoughts  be  on  this  side  of 
Eternity. 

And  now!  .  .  .  Ellis,  my  boy!  my  boy!  .  .  .  One  last 
“Good-by!”.  .  .  God  bless  you,  and  may  your  life  be  a 
long  and  happy  one. 

I  am,  believe  me,  to  the  last. 

Your  old  friend, 
Gilbert  Carlton. 

A  smothered  sob  burst  from  Ellis,  and  the  letter 
fluttered  from  his  grasp  to  the  floor.  Gallagher, 
still  watching  him  curiously,  repeated  his  former 
query : 

“What’s  up,  Sargint?  Hope  nothin’s — ” 

Ellis  interrupted  him  huskily,  but  not  unkindly. 

“  Get  out,  Barney!  ”  he  said.  “  Don’t  talk  to 
me  just  now!  I’ll  tell  yu’ — sometime!  Beat  it! 
there’s  a  good  chap.  I  just  wanta  be  alone.” 

And,  with  one  last  lingering  look  of  silent,  won¬ 
dering  sympathy,  the  rancher  arose  and  departed 
slowly  into  the  night. 

Overcome  with  his  thoughts,  Ellis  sat  for  a  long 
time  motionless;  then,  mechanically  groping  for  the 
letter  again,  he  reread  it.  Its  simple  pathos  touched 
him  strangely  as  the  awe-inspiring  significance  of  the 
long,  patient  struggle  of  that  faithful  old  heart  — 
stilled  now,  alas,  forever  —  began  to  creep  into  his 
dazed  brain.  He  raised  his  swimming  eyes  to  the 
portrait  of  the  gentle  woman,  the  memory  of  whose 
beauty  and  kind,  sweet  personality  had  been  the 
good  angel  alike  to  poor  old  Major  Carlton  and 
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himself  throughout  both  their  strenuous  and  sin- 
tempted  lives. 

Not  in  vain  had  been  her  early  teachings  and  lov¬ 
ing,  self-sacrificing  patience  and  forbearance,  while 
he  was  yet  a  wilful,  headstrong  youngster.  As, 
gently,  and  with  a  mother’s  tact,  she  strove  to  curb 
his  faults  and  instil  into  him  —  through  love,  and 
love  alone  —  truth,  honesty,  and  the  main  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  wrong. 

Not  In  vain  had  she  entered  Into  her  rest  and,  as 
an  angel  in  the  stead  of  a  beautiful,  pure,  true¬ 
hearted  woman,  interceded  for  the  souls  of  both  men 
in  their  tempestuous  journey  through  life. 

Long  and  wistfully  the  Sergeant  gazed  into  the 
grave,  sweet  eyes  and  proud,  clean-cut  features  — 
so  like  his  own  —  and  his  stern  bronzed  face  be¬ 
came  softened  and  glorified  with  a  wave  of  Ineffable 
filial  devotion  too  sacred  for  words. 

“  Mother!  ”  he  whispered  brokenly.  “  Mother! 
Oh,  Mother!  ”  and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  out¬ 
stretched  arms  across  the  table. 

But  grief  —  no  matter  however  sincere  and  true 
—  to  the  average  healthy  man  Is  but  a  transient  emo¬ 
tion.  Ellis  was  no  dissembler,  and  sadly  though  he 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  as  the  first  trans¬ 
ports  of  his  sorrow  subsided  and  he  became  calmer, 
a  slow,  dim  realization  of  the  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  of  his  good  fortune  began  to  flood  his  mind. 

For  to  him  it  meant  —  freedom,  at  last,  from  all 
the  unavoidable,  petty,  sordid  worries  connected 
with  the  calling  that  he  followed.  No  more  gloomy 
outlooks  upon,  life  In  general,  or  pessimistic  fore- 
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bodings  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  straight¬ 
ened  means,  tree  at  last  to  wander  around  the 
earth  at  yvill  and  visit  all  its  beauty  spots  that  he 
had  read  or  heard  about.  Free  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  that  money  can  command. 
He  was  still  only  a  comparatively  young  man,  strong 
and  active  far  beyond  the  average. 

And,  above  all,  it  meant  —  and  the  very  thought 
of  his  presumption  stirred  him  strangely  and  caused 
a  mighty  wave  of  long-pent-up  love  to  surge  through 
his  heart  —  perhaps  also  it  meant — Mary. 

So  the  joy  of  life  filled  him  and  transfigured  his 
scarred,  somber  face  with  a  dreamy  expression  of 
happiness  that  lies  beyond  the  power  of  mere  words 
to  adequately  describe.  No  more  was  the  ideal  life 
that  he  had  so  often  —  ah!  how  often?  —  pictured 
longingly  to  himself  In  his  fits  of  morbid,  spiritless  , 
depression,  only  a  monotonous  repetition  of  hope¬ 
less  empty  dreams.  It  actually  lay  now  within  his 
power  to  gratify  his  heart’s  desires  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

And  then  —  to  the  weary  man  in  that  humble 
abode,  which  was,  nevertheless,  all  that  he  could  call 
“  Home,”  there  appeared  a  wondrous  fantasy  which. 

In  Its  awe-inspiring,  majestic  grandeur,  might  have 
been  likened,  almost,  unto  some  allegory,  or  a  scene 
In  the  Revelation.  With  mind  absolutely,  utterly 
detached  from  all  things  material,  he  sat  there  mo¬ 
tionless,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  It  began  to  float  before 
his  far-away  eyes  like  a  filmy  roseate  mirage. 

For,  m  his  exalted  Imagination,  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  standing  upon  the  shores  of  a  great 
sparkling  crystal  sea,  as  It  were,  in  the  first  faint 
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flush  of  a  radiant  dawn.  Purple,  crimson,  saffron- 
yellow  and  turquoise,  the  morning  lights  stole  in 
succession  across  the  sleeping  world,  and  slowly  — 
slowly,  in  the  mystic  East  —  the  flashing  rays  of  a 
magnificent  sunrise  began  to  creep  over  the  rim  of 
the  horizon,  transforming  the  gleaming  waste  of 
waters  into  a  vast  expanse  of  golden  flame. 

And,  as  he  gazed  entranced  at  this  gorgeous  spec¬ 
tacle,  suddenly  he  grew  conscious  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Turning,  he  became  aware  of  the  figure  of 
a  woman  kneeling  on  the  ground  hard  by,  with  her 
head  bowed  in  an  attitude  suggestive  of  sorrowful 
abandon.  Her  form,  though  the  face  w'as  turned 
from  him  and  partly  shrouded  by  her  huge  masses 
of  dark,  disordered  hair,  seemed  vaguely  familiar; 
and  he  found  himself  engaged  in  idle  speculation  as 
to  her  identity.  Something  in  her  posture  of  de¬ 
jection  instinctively  stirred  in  him  a  fleeting  memory 
of  Thomas  Moore’s  beautiful  poem,  “  Paradise  and 
the  Peri,”  the  poor  Peri  humbly,  yet  vainly,  craving 
admission  into  Paradise.  Vaguely  and  disconnect¬ 
edly,  some  of  the  lines  wandered  into  his  mind: 

One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate ; 

The  glorious  Angel  njoho  nvas  keeping 
The  Gates  of  Light  beheld  her  sweeping; 

Awhile  he  contemplated  the  woman  with  a  great 
pity  in  his  heart,  and  was  about  to  draw  nigh  and 
comfort  her  when  all  at  once  his  impulse  was  checked 
and  he  remained  spellbound  in  mute  amazement. 

For,  seemingly  from  nowhere,  a  transcendentally 
glorious  voice  —  that  sounded  not  of  this  earth  — 
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suddenly  arose  in  the  stillness  around  them.  Pure, 
peaceful,  unutterably  sweet,  far  beyond  this  world 
and  its  works,  the  golden  notes  floated  forth  into 
the  hush  of  the  opal  dawn,  uplifting  the  hearts  of 
the  listeners  on  the  wings  of  sound  —  verily  to 
Heaven’s  gate : 


"  O  Rest  in  the  Lord!  wait  patiently  for  Him! 

And  He  shall  give  thee  —  He  shall  give  thee  — 

O  He  shall  give  thee  thy  heart’s  desire!” 

The  eternal  solace  of  the  weary  and  heavy-laden, 
the  Divine  appeal  to  all  poor  struggling  souls  rose 
and  fell,  finally  melting  away  into  nothingness,  save 
where  the  deep,  cloister-like  silence  flung  back  a  faint 
far  echo.  Beside  the  bowed  female  figure  there 
became  visible  a  vague  shimmering  something  which, 
almost  imperceptibly,  began  to  assume  the  outlines 
of  a  human  form.  Disturbed  strangely  at  what  he 
knew  not,  the  wayward,  reckless  soul  of  Ellis  Benton 
became  filled  with  a  great  and  reverential  awe. 

He  sank  to  his  knees  and  bowed  his  head.  When, 
fearfully,  he  dared  to  raise  it  again,  his  eyes  beheld 
one  clad  in  shining  raiment,  about  whom  there  clung 
a  halo  of  radiance.  Slowly  the  glistening  form 
turned  and  a  cry  of  wonderment  and  adoration  burst 
from  his  lips.  For,  lo!  —  it  seemed  to  him  that 
once  more  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  his  long-dead 
love  —  Eileen  Regan. 

Motionless,  she  gazed  down  upon  him  long  and 
earnestly,  with  gravely  sweet,  kind  eyes;  then,  stoop¬ 
ing  low,  she  embraced  the  sorrowing  woman  ten¬ 
derly,  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  bidding  her  be 
of  good  cheer  and  calling  her  “  Sister.”  Presently, 
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drawing  herself  erect,  she  uplifted  her  heavenly 
voice  again,  and  there  rang  forth  —  as  he  well  re¬ 
membered  her  singing  it  in  life,  one  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Christmas  morn,  in  that  little  Catholic 
Church  in  far-off  Johannesburg — “In  Excelsis 
Gloria”: 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest! 

And  on  enrtk  peace,  good’will  to<wards  men!" 

She  bent  and  kissed  the  woman  a  last  farewell. 
Then,  raising  her  arms  in  holy  benediction,  she 
slowly  became  a  shade,  as  before,  unfolding  her 
wings  and  floating  away  diaphonously  into  the  sil¬ 
very  mists  of  the  early  morn. 

The  kneeling  woman  then  arose  and,  turning, 
came  towards  him  swiftly.  A  tall,  stately  figure 
of  a  woman,  with  a  kind,  strong,  sweet  face;  the 
tumbled  masses  of  her  glossy,  raven-hued  hair  all 
floating  and  rippling  about  her  regal  shoulders  and 
white  columnar  throat. 

Near  she  drew  to  him  —  nearer.  She  stretched 
out  her  bare  rounded  arms  to  him  with  a  little  happy 
loving  cry  as  she  smiled  into  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  world  in  hers. 

While,  far  away  in  his  ears,  rang  the  echo  of  his 
own  voice  calling  upon  a  woman’s  name  —  won- 
deringly,  passionately — “Mary!  .  .  .  Maryl  .  .  . 
Mary!  ... 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  ivild  hawk  to  the  wind-swept  sky. 

The  deer  to  the  wholesome  wold, 

And  the  heart  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  heart  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid  — 

Light  of  my  tents,  be  fleet! 

Morning  waits  at  the  end  of  the  world; 

And  the  world  is  all  at  our  feet. 

KIPLING 

WAKE  up,  Johnny,  yu’ old  fool !  .  ,  .  don’t 
yu’  start  in  to  lazy  on  me  or  I’ll  — ” 
Here  Ellis  shrewdly  pinched  his 
mount’s  withers,  causing  that  animal  to  flatten  his 
ears  and  nip  playfully  at  his  rider’s  knee. 

“Look  out,  doggone  it!  If  /  happen  to  get  a 
bit  absent-minded  at  times,  yu’  needn’t  follow  suit  1  ” 
he  exclaimed  sharply,  as  he  jerked  his  horse  away 
from  the  edge  of  a  small,  but  wicked  muskeg,  around 
which  the  trail  that  led  to  the  Trainors’  ranch  cir¬ 
cled.  “  I  sure  don’t  want  to  be  getting  in  the  soup 
like  Jim  McCloud  did  that  time,  on  this  day  of  all 
days.  I’ll  hand  yu’  over  to  Mary,  begad!  .  .  . 
she’ll  teach  yu’  to  ‘  soldier,’  yu’  old  sucker !  ” 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  afternoon,  and  the 
light  cool  breeze  sent  the  occasional  little  tufts  of 
fleecy-white  clouds  scudding  across  the  turquoise-blue 
sky,  and  waved  and  brushed  the  surface  of  the  long 
prairie  grass  as  if  with  an  invisible  hand.  To  the 
gait  of  his  horse  Ellis  whistled  to  himself  —  hap¬ 
pily —  half  dreamily,  as  if  he  voiced  some  inner 
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thought  —  an  old,  long-forgotten  air,  presently 
breaking  into  its  words: 


“  Sae  kind,  kind  and  gentle  is  she. 
Kind  is  my  Mary; 

The  tender  blossom  on  the  tree. 
Cannot  compare  wi’  Mary.” 


Duly  arriving  at  the  ranch,  he  dropped  his  lines, 
and  leisurely  sauntering  up  to  the  familiar  dwelling 
where  he  perceived  the  owner  and  his  wife  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  the  veranda,  he  hailed  them  cheerily. 

Trainor  looked  up  at  the  other’s  approach  and, 
lowering  the  paper  that  he  was  reading,  nodded  to 
him  nonchalantly;  his  spouse  gave  no  salutation 
whatever,  and  appeared  engrossed  in  her  sewing. 

Ellis  halted  irresolutely,  sensing  something  strange 
and  apathetic  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  —  something  distant,  as  it  were  —  and  he 
became  slowly  conscious  of  a  presentiment  that  his 
forebodings  had  not  been  without  reason,  and  that 
all  was  not  well  as  heretofore,  when  their  usual  wel¬ 
come  had  been  so  genuine  and  unrestrained.  With 
a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  at  his  heart,  he  re¬ 
garded  them  blankly  a  moment  or  two,  glancing 
from  one  to  the  other  incjuiringly ;  then  he  said: 

“  Is  anything  the  matter?  What’s  wrong?  ” 
Trainor  fidgeted  nervously  in  his  chair  awhile, 
and  then  raising  his  self-conscious  eyes  to  the  level 
of  his  questioner’s  breast,  blurted  out: 

“  Well,  you  see,  Benton,  it’s  like  this  .  .  .  er — ” 
But  words  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  left  the 
sentence  unfinished,  relapsing  into  silence  and  gazing 
miserably  at  his  wife,  as  if  seeking  her  assistance 
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in  his  explanation.  The  latter,  now  for  the  first 
time,  raised  her  head  and,  gravely  contemplating 
the  troubled,  anxious  face  of  the  Sergeant,  addressed 
her  husband. 

“  Best  tell  him,  Dave,”  she  said,  with  an  inflec¬ 
tion  of  slightly  frigid  hostility  in  her  tones.  “  If  you 
won’t,  I  will!  ” 

Thus  adjured,  Trainor  coughed  awkwardly  and 
began  afresh: 

“Well,  now,  see  here;  look!  I’ll  tell  you.  Ser¬ 
geant.  It’s  about  that  girl,  Mary — Miss  O’Mal¬ 
ley,  I  mean.  You  know  how  I  and  Mrs.  Trainor 
love  and  regard  that  girl  ?  .  .  .  known  her  since  she 
was  a  little  kiddie,  and  think  as  much  of  her  as  we 
do  of  our  own  children  — ” 

He  stopped,  and  Ellis  nodded  silently. 

“  For  over  a  week  now,”  continued  the  rancher, 
“  that  girl’s  been  acting  queerly  —  seems  worried  — 
won’t  talk,  and  she’s  not  looking  at  all  well.  This 
afternoon  we  simply  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer  — 
she  was  looking  miserable,  and  it  made  us  miserable, 
too,  seeing  her  like  that.  We  were  right  here  on 
the  veranda,  and  she  came  out  of  the  door  to  go 
riding.  I  caught  hold  of  her  by  the  shoulders  — 
half  joshingly — ‘  Mary,  my  dear!  ’  I  said;  ‘what’s 
wrong?  You’re  not  looking  yourself.  There’s 
something  the  matter  —  won’t  you  tell  us?  You’re 
not  afraid  to  tell  us,  are  you,  my  girl?  ’  She  strug¬ 
gled  a  bit  when  I  had  her  cornered  like  that,  and 
tried  to  get  away  from  me  —  then  she  raised  those 
beautiful  honest  eyes  of  hers  and  looked  me  squarely 
in  the  face.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  somehow  the 
words  wouldn’t  seem  to  come,  and  — ” 
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“And  then”  broke  in  Mrs.  Trainor,  taking  up 
the  tale,  “  she  flung  away  from  him  and  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck  and  hid  her  face  against  my 
shoulder.  You  know,  Mr.  Benton,  she’s  the  very 
soul  of  honesty  .  .  .  candid  and  unafraid  to  a  de¬ 
gree  —  she  doesn’t  know  what  evasion  or  subterfuge 
means  —  she’s  like  a  brave,  simple  child  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  She  clung  to  me  for  a  bit,  and  then  she  creaks 
out  into  that  quaint  Irish  brogue  of  hers  —  like  she 
often  does  when  she’s  agitated  or  excited: 

“  ‘  Och !  ’tis  waithin  I  am  for  a  man  to  speak !  ’  she 
wails  out.  ‘  And,  oh,  my  dear  !  .  .  .  weary  waithin 
’tis,  ochone !  ’  And  then  she  burst  out  crying,  with 
great  shaking  sobs  —  oh !  how  that  girl  did  cry  — 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking.  I  talked  to  her  and 
soothed  her  the  best  I  could,  and  by  and  by  she  be¬ 
came  quieter,  dried  her  eyes,  kissed  me,  and  went 
away  to  her  horse.  She  didn’t  say  any  more  than 
that  and  I  didn’t  ask  her  —  didn’t  need  to  .  .  .  for 
there!  .  .  .  isn’t  that  admission  enough?  D’you 
think  we  looking  on  at  this  play  all  this  time  don’t 
know  who  she  meant?”  Mrs.  Trainor  continued, 
eyeing  Benton  severely.  “  Haven’t  you  been  com¬ 
ing  here  regularly,  paying  her  marked  attention,  tak¬ 
ing  her  out  for  rides,  and  all  that?  D’you  think  it’s 
possible  to  deceive  ns.  If  you’ve  only  been  amusing 
yourself  at  her  expense  all  these  months  with  no  seri¬ 
ous  intentions,  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Benton  .  .  . 
I  don’t  think  you’re  acting  in  a  proper  manner  at  all. 
That  girl  is  one  in  a  thousand.  Besides  —  she  has 
refused  many  good  offers  of  marriage  —  and  all  for 
your  sake,  too  —  from  men  who  were  in  the  position 
to  give  her  a  downright  good  home  and  all  the  com- 
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forts  of  life.  1  ou  may  think  it’s  not  our  business, 
but  I  tell  you  it  is!  ”  she  ended,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
“  And  we’ve  made  up  our  minds  this  sort  of  thing 
shan’t  go  on  any  longer  —  that  is,  unless  you  can 
give  us  your  positive  assurance  that  your  intentions 
are  really  sincere.  .  .  .  No!  you  needn’t  look  at  me 
in  that  idiotic  way!  ”  she  cried,  arising  and  stamping 
her  foot  angrily.  “  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I  — ” 

Benton,  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  and  a  broad 
and  rather  foolish  grin  on  his  —  now  happy  —  face, 
suddenly  stepped  forward  and  gripped  the  indignant 
lady  gently  by  the  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Trainorl  ”  he  said,  with  a  daring  earnest¬ 
ness  that  almost  took  the  breath  away  from  that  scan¬ 
dalized  dame  as  she  struggled  to  free  herself.  “  If 
you  open  your  mouth  to  say  one  word  more.  I’ll  — 
as  sure  as  you’re  the  wife  of  your  husband  —  I’ll 
kiss  you  bang  in  front  of  him  !  ”  And,  releasing  her^ 
he  continued:  “  What  you’ve  just  told  me’s  made 
me  the  happiest  man  alive.  ...  I  know  where  I  get 
off  at,  now  .  .  .  and  I’ll  proceed  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing!  ” 

And  rapidly  he  acquainted  the  astonished  pair  with 
the  news  of  his  unexpected  good  fortune,  apologizing 
for  his  seemingly  callous  conduct  with  a  deep,  sincere 
contrition  that  impressed  them  in  no  little  degree 
and  dispelled  all  their  lingering  doubts. 

Trainor  reached  out  a  massive  hand.  “Ser¬ 
geant,”  he  said,  with  great  feeling.  “Shake!  I’m 
in  wrong!  I  take  it  all  back  how  I’ve  misjudged 
you!  I  might  have  known  you  weren’t  that  kind!  ” 

Ellis,  swallowing  a  little,  grasped  the  offered  hand 
warmly. 
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“  Dave  !  ”  he  blurted  out,  “  it’s  me  that’s  to  blame, 
all  right.  It’s  mighty  good  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Trainor  to  condone  that  sure  questionable  simplicity 
of  mine  in  the  way  you  have.  I  should  have  put 
myself  right  with  both  of  you  at  the  start.” 

But  Mrs.  Trainor  outdid  her  husband  in  impul¬ 
sive  warmth. 

“  You  threatened  to  kiss  me,”  she  began  archly. 
“  Now,  I’m  going  to  do  more  than  threaten.  There, 
sir !  ” 

And.  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  kissed  him 
heartily.  Then,  womanlike,  as  the  reaction  to  her 
happiness  —  she  began  to  cry.  At  which  Trainor 
guffawed  and  caught  hold  of  her  teasingly.  But, 
dragging  herself  away  from  him,  she  pushed  Ellis 
towards  the  path. 

“Now  you  go!”  she  sobbed,  “after  her  — 
straightway.  And  don’t  you  dare  bring  her  back 
here  until  you’ve  kissed  her  tears  away  and  she’s  her 
own  happy  self  again.  That  is,  if  you  can  find  her,” 
she  added,  with  wet,  smiling  eyes.  “  I  don’t  know 
exactly  which  way  she  went.” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  find  her,  all  right,”  said  Ellis  cheerfully. 
“  I  think  I  know  where  she’ll  be.” 

And,  turning,  he  strode  off  to  the  waiting  Johnny, 
mounted,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  lope  towards  “  Lone 
Butte,”  that  reared  its  head  in  the  hazy  distance. 
For  it  was  there  that  he  guesaed  instinctively  she  had 
betaken  herself. 

Purposely  making  a  wide  detour  to  escape  her  pos¬ 
sible  observation,  thirty  minutes’  brisk  riding  brought 
him  into  a  small  coulee,  dotted  with  a  young  growth 
of  Balm  o’  Gilead  trees  and  alder  bushes,  which  lay 
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to  the  rear  of  the  butte  and  exactly  opposite  to  the 
side  where  the  regular  path  to  the  summit  began. 
Here  he  dismounted  and,  leading  Johnny,  to  save  a 
later  descent  for  that  animal,  commenced  to  slowly 
make  the  ascent. 

Pausing  to  take  breath  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
top,  the  breeze  brought  to  his  ears  the  unmistakable 
sounds  of  somebody  whistling  carelessly  to  her¬ 
self.  Yes,  that  was  her  whistle,  all  right,  he  re¬ 
flected;  so  she  couldn’t  be  so  very  unhappy.  In¬ 
tending  to  steal  up  to  her  unobserved,  and  calcu¬ 
lating  from  his  memory  of  the  position  of  the  big 
stone,  that  she  would  have  her  back  turned  towards 
him,  he  crept  warily  to  the  summit. 

Soon,  not  thirty  feet  distant  on  the  small  plateau, 
he  beheld  her  seated  on  the  stone  and,  as  he  had 
surmised,  facing  the  West.  But  her  attitude  of  de¬ 
jected  abandon  sobered  him  somewhat,  and  the  low, 
monotonous  whistle  sounded  doleful  in  the  extreme. 
Noiselessly  the  Sergeant  decreased  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  halted,  not 
wishing  to  startle  her  too  badly.  On  account  of  her 
wide-brimmed  Stetson  hat  tipped  back  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck,  and  the  breeze  blowing  In  her  ears,  she 
had  not  thus  far  been  aware  of  his  close  approach, 
the  thick,  “  old-bottom  ”  prairie  grass  effectually 
deadening  the  ring  of  Johnny’s  steel-shod  hoofs. 

Long  and  earnestly,  with  a  great  love  not  unmixed 
wnth  a  pang  of  remorse  in  his  heart,  Ellis  gazed  on 
the  still  unconscious  girl.  Then  all  at  once  he  gave 
a  violent  start,  which  almost  betrayed  his  presence 
to  her. 

For,  suddenly,  and  with  the  clarity  that  the  great 
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king  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall,  again  he  seemed 
to  behold,  and  comprehend  fully  now,  the  significance 
of  the  strange  fantasy  which  had  appeared  to  him 
in  the  detachment  the  previous  night. 

The  dreary  whistle  ceased,  and  with  her  chin  rest¬ 
ing  in  her  hands  she  began  to  idly  croon  to  herself 
an  old-fashioned  time-worn  ballad,  which  he  vaguely 
recognized  as  Whittier’s  “Maud  Muller.”  Lord! 
what  a  time  it  seemed  since  he’d  heard  that!  he  re¬ 
flected.  It  took  him  right  back  to  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  again  at  Shrewsbury  —  peaceful,  gray- 
spired  old-world  Shrewsbury.  Verse  by  verse,  came 
the  monotonous  refrain  of  the  antiquated  poem  to 
his  ears  —  just  as  a  little  girl  will  sometimes  drone 
to  herself  as  she  sits  plaiting  her  hair  in  the  sun: 


Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  “Ah  me! 
That  /  the  Judge’s  bride  might  be! 

He  ’would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  ’wine." 


How  the  air  of  a  long-forgotten  song,  a  chance 
phrase  in  a  book,  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay  and  of 
certain  flowers,  the  splendor  of  a  tropical  sunrise,  the 
glory  of  a  flaming  crimson  and  gold  sunset,  or  the 
calm  beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  will  ofttlmes 
awaken  in  us  strange  old  longing  memories  of  other 
—  and,  perchance  —  happier  days.  Harking  back 
now  through  all  the  years  came  to  him,  dimly,  the 
recollection  that  the  very  last  time  he  had  heard  that 
was  at  a  gathering  of  young  hearts  held  in  his  old 
school  town,  when  he  was  a  bright-eyed  young  sinner 
of  thirteen  or  thereabouts  — “  soirees,”  as  they  were 
called  then.  Yes,  it  was  at  Dr.  Pennington’s,  and 
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saucy,  yet  tender-eyed,  little  Darthea  Pennington  had 
recited  it.  She  had  cried,  too,  at  its  conclusion,  he 
remembered;  which  spectacle  of  girlish  emotion  had 
prompted  him  to  start  in  tormenting  her  with  some 
youthful  nonsense,  in  a  well-meant  effort  to  revive 
her  natural  gaiety.  True,  she’d  slapped  his  face 
as  the  reward  for  his  impudence,  but  didn’t  she 
relent  later  to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  kiss 
“  friends,”  and  afterwards  take  her  in  to  supper? 

“And  I’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 

And  all  should  bless  me  nvho  left  our  door.” 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 

And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

With  bowed  head  the  listener  stood  there  motion¬ 
less,  whilst  a  wave  of  emotion  surged  through  his 
heart,  awakening  ail  the  sentiment  which,  through 
long  years  of  iron  self-repression,  had  lain  dormant 
in  his  deep  nature. 

Whatever  had  possessed  her  to  hark  back  to  this 
memory  of  her  girlhood?  he  mused.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  he  would  no  doubt  have  resorted 
as  heretofore,  to  his  customary  badinage  —  chaffed 
her  about  “  grinding  out  Whittier  by  the  yard,”  or 
mimicked  her  in  a  mincing  falsetto.  But  now  —  as 
he  heard  it  now  —  the  element  of  absurdity  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  lacking  .  .  .  nay!  it  was  pitiful  —  almost 
tragic  .  .  .  how  like  a  simple  child  again  she 
seemed,  in  her  unhappiness? 

With  pathetic,  monotonous  regularity  —  as  if  she 
were  seeking  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  her  trou¬ 
ble  by  repeating  some  orison  —  the  interminable 
stanzas  rose  and  fell,  with  a  quavering  cadence: 
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Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 

Saying  only,  “  It  might  have  been.” 

Choking  back  a  lump  in  his  throat,  Ellis  now 
dropped  his  horse’s  lines  and  stepped  forward, 

“  Mary!  ”  he  called  softly. 

And,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  start  and  exclamation,  turned  and  looked  up 
at  him.  With  a  feeling  of  deep  contrition  he  re¬ 
marked  her  pale,  tear-stained  face,  and  the  dark 
shadows  under  her  splendid  eyes,  denoting  mental 
worry  and  sleepless  nights.  Her  first  surprise  over, 
she  settled  listlessly  back  again  to  her  old  dejected 
attitude,  but  never  taking  her  great  weary  eyes  off 
his  face.  Never  a  word  had  she  uttered  yet,  but 
continued  to  gaze  silently  on  the  man  before  her 
with  a  forlorn,  wistful  expression  that  cut  him  to  the 
very  heart.  Suddenly  she  began  to  speak,  but  her 
voice  seemed  to  ring  strangely  lifeless  and  far  away 
in  his  ears. 

“  Oh!  .  ,  .  and  are  you  back  again?  ”  came  the 
toneless  accents,  “  to  mock  me  with  that  handsome, 
cold  face  of  yours?  I  was  happy  enough  till  you 
came  into  my  life  .  .  .  you  who’ve  laid  yourself  out 
to  make  me  love  you  —  for  nothing,  p’r’aps,  except 
your  own  amusement  .  .  ,  ’tis  through  I  am  with 
happiness  now,  I  guess  .  .  .  would  to  God  we’d 
never  known  each  other.  .  .  .  Oh,  go!  ...  go 
away,  please!  ...  I  —  I  just  can’t  bear  it.”  .  .  . 

Before  the  infinite  pathos  of  her  hopeless  look  and 
bitter  words  the  strong  man  shook  with  his  emo¬ 
tion  until  speech  seemed  beyond  him.  For,  remorse- 
stricken  though  he  was,  beneath  her  reproach  he 
glimpsed  the  evidence  of  so  great  a  love  that  he 
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could  only  stand  and  regard  her  with  awed  amaze¬ 
ment.  Aye !  —  well  he  knew  now,  that  come  what 
would  or  could,  all  that  love  was  his,  and  would  be 
his  forever.  Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  and  struggling,  heart-wrung  words 
burst  from  his  lips ;  a  golden  gleam  from  the  sinking 
sun,  just  then,  lighting  up  and  intensifying  the  manly 
beauty  of  his  strong,  clean-cut  features. 

“Mary!”  he  cried  hoarsely.  “Oh,  Mary,  my 
girl.  I’ve  been  thoughtless  —  I  didn’t  know !  .  .  . 
forget  —  forgive!”  .  .  . 

Dazedly  the  girl  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  im¬ 
ploring  face  of  the  man  she  loved,  her  misery-be¬ 
numbed  brain  failing  at  first  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  impassioned  appeal.  Then  a  quick,  joy¬ 
ful  light  of  comprehension  dilated  her  great  weary 
eyes,  and  with  an  unsteady  movement  she  arose  from 
her  seat  on  the  stone  and  swayed  towards  him,  sob¬ 
bing  in  her  throat.  The  next  minute  her  round 
arms  were  about  his  neck,  her  eager  lips  sought  his 

—  and  they  were  quite  alone. 

•  ••••«• 

Long  he  held  the  overstrung  girl  in  his  arms, 
kissing  and  soothing  her  with  every  endearment  that 
a  man’s  love  can  command  in  such  ecstasies;  smooth¬ 
ing  her  glorious  hair  and  pressing  his  cheek  to  hers 
with  whispered,  broken  words  of  affection  until  she 
became  calmer,  and  her  happy  tears  ceased. 

Then,  gently,  he  told  her  the  news  of  his  changed 
fortunes  and,  drawing  forth  the  lawyer’s  letter,  bade 
the  astonished  girl  read  its  contents. 

“  And  now,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  read  this, 
J't>o,”  he  said.  “  You  have  the  right  to.” 
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And  reverently  he  handed  her  the  letter  of  his 
old  dead  benefactor,  silently  watching  her  face  as 
she  perused  its  contents.  He  saw  the  light  grad¬ 
ually  fade  from  her  eyes,  which  commenced  to  fill 
with  tears.  Her  lips  quivered  and  she  began  to 
sob  again  softly,  as  she  read  on,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  and  making  no  attempt  to  hide  her  emotion. 
Presently  she  ended  the  missive  and  looked  across 
at  her  lover  with  glistening  eyes. 

“Oh!  .  .  .  the  poor  old  fellow  .  .  .  that  poor 
old  soldier  ...  oh!  this  is  too  pitiful  for  anything! 
.  .  .  How  he  must  have  suffered  when  he  lost  her  — 
waiting  patiently  all  those  years!  ”... 

She  continued  to  gaze  silently  at  him  awhile. 
Then  suddenly,  with  her  wet  eyes  blazing  with  her 
great  love,  she  leaned  forward  and  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck  again  with  passionate  abandon,  still 
clutching  the  letters. 

“  Fwas  ut  for  money  ye  waithed,  ye  foolish  man?  ” 
she  cried,  relapsing  into  her  soft  Hibernian  brogue 
as  she  patted  his  shoulder  caressingly.  “  Och,  glory 
be!  but  ’tis  glad  I  am  ye  didn’t  tell  me  —  or  show 
me  thim  letthers  till  —  till  afther!  .  .  .  ’Tis  little 
ye  must  know  av  th’  heart  av  a  woman  loike  me! 
.  .  .  Och,  me  bhoy!  me  bhoy!  ...  a  pauper  I’d 
have  married  ye  .  .  .  an’  loved  ye  still  ...  for 
yersilf  alane !  ” 

For  answer,  Ellis  tipped  her  head  back  on  his 
arm  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

‘Aye!  ...  I  guess  you  would!  ”  he  returned, 
with  a  grim  chuckle.  “  And  then  p’r’aps  both  of  us 
’ud  have  been  sorry  forever  after!  .  .  .  No,  my 
dear !  .  .  .  when  Poverty  knocks  on  the  door.  Love 
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‘beats  it’  out  of  the  window!  .  .  .  I’ve  seen  too 
many  of  these  ‘  Love  in  a  shack  ’  businesses  .  .  . 
everything’s  all  hunkadory  at  first  .  .  .  but  it  don’t 
last.  .  .  .  You  and  I’ve  worked  long  enough  for 
the  powers  that  be.  .  .  .  Now  that’s  all  changed. 
...  You  shall  never  know  sorrow  or  worry  again 
—  if  I  can  help  it,  Mary,  my  girl  1  ” 

Cheek  to  cheek,  they  were  silent  awhile,  gazing 
dreamily  across  at  the  distant  “  Rockies.”  Then  he 
continued  quietly :  “  First  thing  I  must  get  my  dis¬ 

charge  from  the  Force.  I’ll  forward  an  application 
to  ‘  purchase  ’  tomorrow  1  Special  case  .  .  .  under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  the  O.C.’ll  recommend  it 
all  right,  though  as  a  rule  he’s  dead  against  this 
‘  purchasing  ’  business  .  .  .  don’t  know  but  what  he 
isn’t  about  right,  too  .  .  .  anyway,  ‘  Isch  ga  bib- 
ble !  ’  .  .  .  I’ll  work  it  somehow  within  a  month. 
Then  we’ll  hit  for  Europe,  Mary.  A  downright 
good  long  easy-going  trip  .  .  .  taking  our  time  and 
lazying  around  in  all  the  beautiful  old  places  we’ve 
read  or  heard  about,  and  never  seen.  .  .  .  Rome, 
Venice,  and  some  of  those  old  Moorish  places  in 
Spain.  Then  when  we’re  tired  of  them  and  want 
some  amusement  and  change  of  scene  we’ll  go  to 
Paris,  or  London  —  see  all  the  best  plays  and  hear 
all  the  best  singers.  Later  we’ll  go  on  down  through 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
see  Tunis  and  Algiers  and  Cairo.  By  and  by,  when 
we’re  tired  of  running  around,  we’ll  ‘  beat  it  ’  for 
this  country  again  and  settle  down  on  a  place  of  our 
own.  It  won’t  be  a  ‘  rawnch,’  like  the  Honorable 
Percy’s,  either.  .  .  .  Guess  I  know  how  to  run  one 
as  it  should  be  run.  I  know  of  a  peach  of  a  place  — 
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sou’west  of  here  —  right  on  the  Elbow  .  .  .  pretty 
place,  too  —  bush  all  round  it  and  all  kinds  of  good 
feed  range  and  shelter.  It’s  an  ideal  place  for 
either  horses  or  cattle  —  horses  especially.  Be¬ 
longs  to  old  J.  G.  Robinson.  He’s  getting  on  in 
years  now  and  wants  to  quit  the  game.  I  know  he’d 
sell  out  to  me  —  I  know  him  well.  It’s  the  open 
range  and  the  foothills  of  ‘  Sunny  Alberta  ’  for  me 
and  you,  Mary  dear  —  somewhere  in  the  West,  any¬ 
way  .  .  .  where  we  can  look  across  at  the  ‘  Rock¬ 
ies  ’ —  like  we’re  doing  now.  We’d  never  be  happy 
anywhere  else.  Of  course  .  .  .  you  won’t  be 
cooped  up  on  this  precious  ranch-in-perspective  •  a// 
the  year  round  .  .  .  neither  of  us,  for  that  matter. 
It  won’t  be  necessary,  for  I’m  going  to  try  and  get 
Barney  Gallagher  to  come  to  me  as  my  manager. 
I  fancy  I  can  fix  things  with  him.” 

The  girl,  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm  with  a  little 
happy  ejaculation,  shook  him  impulsively. 

“  Oh,  let’s  wake  up !  ”  she  cried.  “  Are  we  only 
dreaming?  .  .  .  are  you  sure  this  isn’t  only  just  a 
beautiful  dream,  from  which  we’ll  wake  up  pres¬ 
ently?  I  can’t  realize  it’s  all  true,  yet!  ” 

He  tilted  her  chin  up  and  gazed  into  the  glorious 
hazel  eyes  lovingly. 

No,  my  dear,”  he  murmured,  the  hard  lines  of 
his  somber  face  softened  into  an  expression  of 
dreamy,  quiet  peace.  “  It’s  no  dream  this  time. 
I’m  done  with  my  hopeless,  empty  dreams  now! 
I’m  a  poor  man  no  longer!  Oh,  Mary,  my  girl! 
My  great  big  splendid-looking  wife-to-be!  .  .  .  how 
I  surely  do  love  you !  Promise  me  you’re  going  to 
be  very,  very  happy  now,  and  give  me  another  kiss ! 
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We’ll  have  to  be  getting  back.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
getting  into  Mrs.  T’s  bad  books  again,”  he  added, 
grinning.  “  She  gave  me  orders  .  .  .  very  per¬ 
emptory  orders  .  .  .  but  I  think  I  can  report  that 
I’ve  carried  ’em  out!  Now  give  that  kiss!  ” 

What  a  w’onderful  change  —  spiritually  and  phys¬ 
ically  —  a  little  love  can  effect !  Gone  were  all  poor 
Mary’s  dark  shadows,  pallor,  and  weary  despond¬ 
ency.  Once  again  her  laughing  long-lashed  hazel 
eyes  shone  with  the  happy  lights  of  yore.  Locked 
in  each  other’s  arms,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  rose- 
tinted  world  of  their  own  and  completely  oblivious 
to  their  surroundings,  they  happened  to  sway  up 
against  Johnny  who,  turning  his  head,  with  a  mildly 
inquiring  eye,  tucked  up  his  nigh  fetlock  and  nibbled 
at  them  for  sugar,  nickering  softly  the  while. 

And  Mary’s  horse,  down  on  the  flat  below,  whin¬ 
nied  back  a  responsive  “  All’s  Well.” 
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GLOSSARY 


Aasvoml — {Dutch  Taai)  A  species  of  South  African  vulture, 
( Carrion.) 

Ai-lemachtig —  {Dutch  Taal)  Almighty! 

Adios — {Spanish)  Good-by! 

Dekho —  {Hindustani)  Look. 

Disselboom — {Dutch  Taal)  Wagon-tongue. 

Dopper —  {Dutch  Taal)  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  Boers  in 
S.  A. 

Doed —  {Dutch  Taal)  Dead. 

Dorp —  {Dutch  Taal)  A  small  town. 

Drink  Hael —  {Dutch  Taal)  Signifying  “Drink  hearty!” 

Dronk — {Dutch  Taal)  Drunk. 

Eyck!  Eyck!  Azi-wan-n!  Ari-tsemah!  Hamb.a-ke! — {Kaffir 
expressions,  urging  on  horse,  oxen,  or  mule)  Literally  — “  Get  up 
there  !  Go  on  !  ” 

Inspanning  —  {Dutch  Taal)  Harnessing  up  horse,  oxen,  or  mule 
teams. 

Indaba —  {Zulu)  Talk,  language. 

I  Korner —  {Dutch  Taal)  An  expression  of  incredulity, 
understand !  ” 

Intombi — {Zulu)  Young  woman. 

IscH  Ga  Bibble  ! —  {Yiddish)  “I  should  worry!” 

Ja — {Dutch  Taal)  Yes! 

Kinders —  {Dutch  Taal)  Children. 

Kopje —  (Dutch  Taal)  Small  hill,  or  butte. 

Krantzes —  {Dutch  Taal)  Rocky  precipices. 

Laager —  {Dutch  Taal)  Camp,  abode. 

Leugenaar —  {Dutch  Taal)  Liar. 

Meerkat —  {Dutch  Taal)  A  species  of  animal  like  a  gigantic 
gopher  which  burrows  on  the  veldt. 

Myjnheer —  {Dutch)  Mr. 

N’dipe  Manzi —  {Kaffir)  “  Give  me  some  water!  ” 

Nee-moyee — {Cree)  “No!”  (Pronounced  “  Naz-mo-yer.”) 
Outspan —  {Dutch  Taal)  Unharnessing  horse,  oxen,  or  mule  teams. 
Paseur — {Spanish)  Walk. 

Pronto! — {Spanish)  “Quick!  Look  sharp!” 
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Salue! —  [Signifying)  “Here’s  luck!” 

Saku  Bona  N’kos! — [Kaffir)  “Good  day,  Chief.” 

Saku  Bona,  Umlungu  —  [Kaffir)  “  Good  day.  White  Man  I  ” 
Sjambok —  [Dutch  Taal)  Rawhide  whip. 

“Skiet  die  Verdoe  Schepsel!  Taal)  “Shoot  the 

damned  rascal !  ” 

SooR — [Hindustani)  Swine. 

Taal — South  African  Dutch  language. 

Trek — [Dutch  Taal)  March,  travel. 

Tkouk— [Dutch  Taal)  Gaol. 

UiTLANDER  [Dutch  Taal)  Outlander.  Unfranchised  by  the 

S.  A.  Republic. 

“Umbagi!” — [Kaffir)  Signifying  “Move  on  there!”  “Get 
along !  ” 

Umfundusi—  [Kaffir)  Preacher. 

Umlungu  —  [Kaffir)  “  White  man !  ” 

ViERKLEUR —  [Dutch  Taal)  The  flag  of  the  late  South  African  Re¬ 
publics. 

“VoERTSEK,  Du  Verdomde  Schelm !  ” — [Dutch  Taal)  “Get  out, 
you  damned  rascal !  ” 

Vrouw —  [Dutch  Taal)  Wife. 

“  Wacht-een-bietje  !  ”—  [Dutch  Taal)  “Wait  a  bit'” 

“  Wana  !  [Kaffir)  “  Stop  !  ”  “  Halt  there  !  ” 
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LUCK  OF  THE  MOUNTED 


CHAPTER  I 
* 

O  sing  us  a  song  of  days  that  are  gone  — 

Of  men  and  happenings  —  of  war  and  peace; 

We  love  to  yarn  of  “th’  times  that  was” 

As  our  hair  grows  gray,  and  our  years  increase. 

So  —  revert  we  again  to  oun  ancient  lays  —  . 

Fill  we  our  pipes,  and  our  glasses  raise  — 

“Salue!  to  those  stirring,  bygone  days!” 

Cry  the  old  non-coms  of  the  Mounted  Police. 

MEMORIES 

All  day  long  the  blizzard  had  raged,  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  squalling  moaning  roar  —  the  fine-spun 
snow  swirling  and  drifting  about  the  barrack- 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  old  Mounted  Police 
Post  of  L.  Division.  Whirraru ! -ee ! — thrumm-mm! 
hummed  the  biting  nor’easter  through  the  cross-tree 
rigging  of  the  towering  fliag-pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
wind-swept  square,  while  the  slapping  flag-halyards 
kept  up  an  infernal  ‘'devil’s  tattoo.”  With  snow¬ 
bound  roof  from  which  hung  huge  icicles,  like  walrus- 
tusks,  the  big  main  building  loomed  up,  ghostly  and 
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indistinct,  amidst  the  whirling,  white-wreathed  world, 
save  where,  from  the  lighted  windows  broad  streamers 
of  radiance  stabbed  the  surrounding  gloom;  reflecting 
the  driving  snow-spume  like  dust-motes  dancing  in 
a  sunbeam. 

Enveloped  in  snow-drifts  and  barely  visible  in  the 
uncertain  light  there  clustered  about  the  central  struc¬ 
ture  the  long,  low-lying  guard-room,  stables,  quarter¬ 
master’s  store,  and  several  smaller  adjacent  buildings 
■comprising  ‘‘The  Barracks.”  It  was  a  bitter  February 
night  in  South  Alberta. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  guard-room  the  muffled-up 
figure  of  a  man,  with  head  down  against  the  driving 
blizzard,  padded  noiselessly  with  moccasined  feet  up 
the  pathway  leading  to  the  main  building.  Soon  reach¬ 
ing  his  destination,  he  dived  hastily  through  the  double 
storm-doors  of  the  middle  entrance  into  the  passage, 
and  banged  them  to. 

Flanking  him  on  either  side,  in  welcome  contrast  to 
the  bitter  world  outside,  he  beheld  the  all-familiar 
sight  of  two  inviting  portals,  each  radiating  light, 
warmth,  and  good  fellowship  —  the  one  on  his  right 
hand  particularly.  A  moment  he  halted  irresolutely 
between  regimental  canteen  and  library;  then,  for  some 
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reason  best  knovra  to  himself,  he  steadily  ignored  both, 
for  the  time  being,  and  passing  on  began  slowly  to 
mount  a  short  flight  of  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

Sweet  music  beguiled  each  reluctant  step  of  his 
ascent:  the  tinkle  of  a  piano  accompaniment  to  a  roar¬ 
ing  jovial  chorus  from  the  canteen  assuring  him  with 
plaintive,  but  futile  insistence  just  then,  that  — 

Beer,  beer!  was  glorious  beer,  etc. 

Reaching  the  landing  he  paused  for  a  space  in  an 
intent  listening  attitude  outside  the  closed  door  of  a 
room  marked  No.  3.  From  within  came  the  sounds  of 
men’s  voices  raised  in  a  high-pitched,  gabbling  alterca¬ 
tion. 

Turning  swiftly  to  an  imaginary  audience,  his  ex¬ 
pressive  young  countenance  contorted  into  a  grimace  of 
unholy  glee,  the  listener  flung  aloft  his  arms  and 
blithely  executed  a  few  noiseless  steps  of  an  impromptu 
war-dance. 

‘‘They’re  at  it  again !  ”  he  muttered  ecstatically. 

Some  seconds  he  capered  thus  in  pantomime;  then, 
as  swiftly  composing  his  features  into  a  mask-like  ex¬ 
pression,  he  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  On  the 
big  thermometer  nailed  outside  the  Orderly-room  the 
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mercury  may  have  registered  anything  between  twenty 
and  thirty  below  zero,  but  inside  Barrack-room  No.  3 
the  temperature  at  that  moment  was  warm  enough. 

Two  men,  seated  at  either  end  of  a  long  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  their 
accoutrements,  glanced  up  casually  at  his  entrance; 
then,  each  vouchsafing  him  a  preoccupied  salutory 
mumble,  they  bent  to  their  furbishing  with  the  brisk 
concentration  peculiar  to  “Service  men”  the  world  over. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  their  labours,  in  desultory 
fashion,  they  kept  alive  the  embers  of  a  facetious 
wrangling  argument  —  their  respective  vocabularies, 
albeit  more  or  less  ensanguined,  exhibiting  a  fluent  and 
masterly  range  of  quaint  barrack-room  idiom  and 
invective. 

Both  were  clad  in  brown  duck  “fatigue  slacks,”  the 
rolled-up  sleeves  of  their  “gray-back”  shirts  disclosing 
the  fact  that  the  sinewy  forearms  of  both  men  were 
decorated  with  gay  and  fanciful  specimens  of  the  tattoo 
artist’s  genius.  A  third  man,  similarly  habited,  lay 
stretched  out,  apparently  sleeping  on  one  of  the  cots 
that  were  arranged  around  the  room.  Opening  his 
eyes  he  greeted  the  newcomer  with  a  lethargic  “  ’Lo, 
Redmond!”;  then,  turning  over  on  his  side,  he  re- 
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lapsed  once  more  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  —  bis 
nasal  organ  proclaiming  that  fact  beyond  doubt. 

The  orderly  aspect  of  the  room  bore  mute  evidence 
of  regimental  discipline.  The  blankets  —  with  the 
sheets  placed  in  the  centre  —  were  strapped  into  a 
neat  roll  at  the  head  of  each  tartan-rugged  cot, 
the  foot  of  which  lay  a  folded  black  oil-sheet.  Above, 
on  a  small  shelf,  were  the  spare  uniform  and  Stetson 
hat,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  pair  of  high  brown 
“Strathcona”  riding-boots,  with  straight-shanked 
“cavalry-jack”  spurs  attached.  On  pegs  underneath 
hung  the  regulation  side-arms,  —  a  “Sam  Browne” 
belt  and  holster  containing  the  Colt's  .45  Service  re¬ 
volver.  A  rifle-rack  at  the  end  of  the  room  contained 
its  quota  of  Winchester  carbines. 

The  last  arrival,  whom  the  sleeper  had  designated 
“Redmond,”  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  short 
fur  coat  and,  after  dashing  the  snow  from  it  and  his 
muskrat-faced  cap,  unbuckled  his  side-arms,  and  hung 
all  up  at  the  head  of  his  own  particular  cot. 

Flashing  across  our  retrospective  mind-screens,  as 
at  times  we  dreamily  delve  into  the  past,  beloved  faces 
come  and  go.  Forever  in  the  memory  of  the  writer, 
as  his  ideal  conception  of  healthy,  virile  splendid  Youth 
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personified,  will  stand  the  bronzed,  debonair,  clean¬ 
shaven  young  face  of  George  Redmond  —  or  “Reddy,” 
as  he  was  more  familiarly  dubbed  by  his  comrades  of 
L.  Division, 

Handsome  his  countenance  could  not  have  been 
termed  —  the  features  were  too  strongly-marked  and 
roughly-hewn.  But  it  was  an  undeniably  open,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  honest  one  —  the  sort  of  face  that  instinctively 
invited  one’s  “Hail,  fellow,  well  met!”  trust  at  first 
sight.  His  hair  was  dark  auburn  in  colour,  short  and 
wavy,  with  a  sort  of  golden  tinge  in  it;  his  forehead 
was  broad  and  open,  and  below  it  were  two  uncom¬ 
monly  waggish  blue  eyes.  His  habitual  expression  was 
a  mixture  of  nonchalant  good  humour  and  gay  in¬ 
souciance,  but  the  slightly  aquiline,  prominent  nose 
and  the  set  of  the  square  aggressive  jaw  belied  in  a 
measure  the  humourous  curl  of  the  lips. 

Those  who  knew  his  disposition  well  were  fully 
aware  how  swiftly  the  mocking  smile  could  vanish  from 
that  indolent  young  face  on  occasion  —  how  unpleas¬ 
antly  those  wide  blue  orbs  could  contract  beneath 
scowling  brows  into  mere  pin-points  of  steel  and  ice. 
Slightly  above  middle  height,  well-set-up  and  strongly, 
though  not  heavily  made,  the  lines  of  his  clean-built 
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figure  suggested  the  embodiment  of  grace,  strength 
and  activity. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  regulation  winter  uniform  of 
the  Force,  consisting  of  a  scarlet-serge  tunic,  dark- 
blue  cord  riding  breeches  with  the  broad  yellow  stripe 
down  the  side,  thick  black  woollen  stockings  reaching 
to  the  knee,  and  buckskin  moccasins  with  spurs 
attached.  Over  the  stockings,  and  rolled  tightly  down 
upon  the  tops  of  the  moccasins  as  snow-excluders, 
were  a  pair  of  heavy  gray  socks. 

Wriggling  out  of  his  tightly-fitting  red  serge  he 
carelessly  flung  that  article  onto  the  next  cot;  then, 
filling  and  lighting  a  pipe,  he  stretched  out  comfortably 
upon  his  own.  With  hands  clasped  behind  his  head  he 
lazily  watched  the  two  previously-mentioned  men  at 
their  cleaning  operations,  his  expressive  face  registering 
indolent  but  mischievous  interest,  as  he  listened  to 
their  wrangling. 

‘‘No!”  resumed  one  of  the  twain  emphatically,  apro¬ 
pos  of  some  previous  contention,  “No,  by  gum!  this 
division  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be  in  them  days.” 

He  gave  vent  to  a  reminiscent  sigh  as  he  spat  upon 
and  rubbed  up  some  powdered  brick-dust. 

“Billy  Herchmer  was  O.C.,  Fred  Bagley  was  Ser- 
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geant-Major  —  and  there  was  Harry  Hetherington, 
Ralph  Bell,  De  Barre,  Jeb  Browne,  Pennycuik,  and  all 
them  old-timers.  Eyah!  th’  times  that  was!  th’  times 
that  was!  Force’s  all  filled  up  now  mostly  with  ‘Smart 
Aleck’  kids,  like  Reddy,  here,  an’  ”  —  he  shot  a  glance 
of  calculating  invitation  at  his  vis-a-vis,  Hardy  — “  ‘old 
sweats’  from  the  Old  Country  Imperials,” 

Artfully  to  start  some  trivial  but  decidedly  inflam¬ 
mable  barrack-room  argument  was  one  of  Corporal 
Dave  McCullough’s  pet  diversions.  At  this  somewhat 
doubtful  pastime  he  would  exhibit  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  an  infinite  patience  worthy  of  a 
better  object.  From  some  occult  reasoning  of  his 
Celtic  soul  the  psychological  moment  he  generally 
chose  as  being  likely  the  most  fruitful  of  results  was 
either  a  few  minutes  before,  or  after  “Lights  Out.” 

When  the  ensuing  conflagration  had  blazed  to  the  de¬ 
sired  stage  he  would  quietly  extinguish  his  own  vocal 
torch  and  lie  back  on  his  cot  with  a  sort  of  “Mark 
Antony”  “Now  let  it  work!”  chuckle.  “Getting  their 
goats”  he  termed  it.  Usually  though,  when  the  storm 
of  bad  language  and  boots  had  subsided,  his  dupes, 
too,  like  those  of  “Silver  Street”  were  wont  to  scratch 
their  heads  and  commune  one  with  another  — 

—  begod,  I  wonder  why? 
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He  was  a  heavy-shouldered  man;  middle-aged,  with 
thick,  crisp  iron-gray  hair  and  moustache  and  a  pair 
of  humourous  brown  eyes  twinkling  in  a  lined,  weather¬ 
beaten  face.  His  slightly  nasal  voice  was  dry  and 
penetrating  to  the  point  of  exasperation.  For  many 
years  he  had  acted  as  “farrier”  to  L.  Division. 

George  warily  accepted  the  share  of  the  pleasantry 
extended  to  him  with  a  shrug,  and  a  non-committal 
grin.  But  Hardy  chose  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct 
challenge,  and  therefore  a  promising  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  He  gloated  over  it  awhile  ere  pouncing. 

A  medium-sized,  wiry,  compactly-built  man  bodily, 
Hardy  bore  lightly  the  weight  of  his  forty-five  years. 
His  hair  was  of  that  uncertain  sandy  colour  which 
somehow  never  seems  to  turn  gray;  the  edges  of  the 
crisply-curling  forelock  being  soaped,  rolled  and 
brushed  up  into  that  approved  tonsorial  ornament 
known  in  barrack-room  parlance  as  a  “quiff.”  His 
complexion  was  of  that  peculiar  olive-brown  shade 
especially  noticeable  in  most  Anglo-Indians.  In  his 
smart,  soldierly  aspect,  biting,  jerky  Cockney  speech 
and  clipped,  wax-pointed  moustache  he  betrayed  un¬ 
mistakably  the  ex-Imperial  cavalry-man. 

“Old  sweats!”  he  echoed  sarcastically  —  he  pro- 
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nounced  it  “aoweld” — “Yas!  you  go  tell  that  t’  th" 
Marines,  me  lad!  ...  Took  a  few  o’  th’  sime  'oid 
sweats’  t’  knock  ‘’Ay  Leg!’  ‘Straw  Leg!’  inter  some 
o’  you  mossbacks  at  th’  stort  orf.  Gee!  Har!  oh, 
gorblimey,  yas!”  He  illustrated  his  trenchant  remarks 
in  suggestive  pantomime. 

“Ah!”  quoth  McCullough  blithely,  “Yu’  know  th’ 
sayin’  —  ‘Old  soldier  —  old  stiff?’  .  .  .” 

His  adversary  burnished  a  spur  viciously.  “Old 
pleeceman  —  old  son  of  a  —  ”  he  retorted  with  a  spite¬ 
ful  grin.  “W’y,  my  old  Kissiwasti  here  knows  more 
abaht  drill’n  wot  you  do.”  He  indicated  a  rather  dis¬ 
reputable-looking  gray  parrot,  preening  itself  in  a  cage 
which  stood  upon  a  cot  nearby. 

At  the  all-familiar  sound  of  its  name  the  bird  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  its  monotonous  beak  and  claw  gymnastics 
for  a  space,  becoming  on  the  instant  alertly  attentive. 
There  came  a  preliminary  craning  of  neck  and  winking 
of  white-parchment-lidded  eyes,  and  then,  in  shock¬ 
ingly  human  fashion  it  proceeded  to  give  voluble 
utterance  to  some  startling  samples  of  barrack-room 
profanity.  Its  shrill  invective  would  have  awakened 
the  dead.  The  whistling,  regular  snores  of  the  sleeper 
suddenly  wound  up  with  a  gasping  gurgle;  he  opened 
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his  eyes  and,  in  a  strong  cereal  accent  gave  vent  to  a 
somnolent  peevish  protest. 

‘‘Losh!  .  .  .  whot  wi’  you  fellers  bickerin’  an’  yon 
damn  birrd  currsin’  I  canna  sleep!  .  .  .  gie  th’  —  ” 

But  Hardy  silenced  him  with  a  warning  finger. 

“Sh-sh!  McSporran!”  he  hissed  in  a  loud  eager 
wLisper,  “J^s’  ’awk  t’  im?  .  .  .  gort  th’  real  reg’mental 
tatch  ’as  old  Kissiwasti!  ain’t  he?”  —  his  face  shone 
with  simple  pride — ■ ‘‘d’  yer  Ten’  that?  sh-sh!  listen 
now!  .  .  .  Yer  shud  ’ear  ’im  s’y  Dot,  mon!’  .  .  . 
’Awk  t’im  up  an’  tellin’yer  lo’y  th’  Jocks  wear  th’  kilts.” 

Awhile  McSporran  listened,  but  with  singular  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  Presently,  swinging  his  legs  over  the  side 
of  the  cot  with  a  weary  sigh,  he  proceeded  to  fill  his 
pipe.  He  was  a  thick-set,  grey-eyed  fair  man  about 
thirty,  with  a  stolid,  though  shrewd,  clean-shaven  face. 

‘Test  ye  stickit  tae  wha’  ye  ca’  ‘English,’  auld  mon!  ” 
he  remarked  irritably,  “Baith  yersel’  an’  yer  plurry 
pairrut.  .  .  .  Ou  ay,  I  ken! — D’ye  ken  John 
Peel?  —  ” 

And,  in  derision  he  hummed  a  few  lines  of  a  rather 
vulgar  parody  of  that  ancient  song  that  obtained 
around  Barracks. 

“Say,  by  gad,  though!  that  bird  is  a  fright!”  ejacu- 
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lated  George  suddenly,  “Holy  Doodle!  just  listen  to 
what  he  said  then?  ...  If  ever  he  starts  in  to  hand 
out  tracts  like  that  when  the  O.C.’s  up  here  inspecting 
he’ll  get  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  ‘Neck-Wring’ 
for  usurping  his  pet  privilege.  You’d  better  let  Brank- 
ley  the  quartermaster,  have  him.  He  was  up  here  the 
other  day  and  heard  him.  He  was  tickled  to  death  — 
said  he’d  like  to  buy  him  off  you,  and  ‘top  him  off’  — 
finish  his  education.” 

“Oh,  ’e  did,  did  ’e?”  growled  Hardy  mutinously, 
but  with  ill-concealed  interest,  “Well,  ’e  ain’t  a-goin^ 
t’  ’ave  ’im!”  He  breathed  hard  upon  a  buckle  and 
polished  it  to  his  satisfaction.  “Brankley  is  some 
connosser  I  will  admit,”  he  conceded  grudgingly,  “but 
Kissiwasti’s  got  orl  th’  ‘toppin  orf’  wot’s  good  fur  ’im 

—  dahn  Regina  —  ’e  went  through  a  reg’lar  course 
dahn  there  —  took  ’is  degree,  so  t’  speak.  ...  I  us  ter 
tike  an’  ’ang  ’is  kydge  hup  in  that  little  gallery  in  th’ 
ridin  school  of  a  mornin’  —  when  Inspector  Chappell, 
th’  ridin’  master  wos  breakin’  in  a  bunch  o’  rookies 

—  ‘toppin’ orf,’ wot?  ...” 

1  “Tchkk!”  clucked  IMcCullough  wearily.  “What  is 
the  use  of  arguin’  with  an  old  sweat  like  him?  .  .  . 
Hardy’ll  be  happy  enough  in  Hell,  so  long  as  he  can 
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have  his  bloomin’  old  blackguard  of  a  parrot  along 
with  him.  If  he  can’t  there  will  be  a  pretty  fuss.” 

“Bear  up,  Hardy!”  comforted  George.  “When 
you’ve  got  that  ‘quiff’  of  yours  all  fussed  up,  and  those 
new  ‘square-pushin’  ’  dress-pants  on  you’re  some  ‘hot 
dog.’  .  .  .  Now,  if  I  thought  you  could  ‘talk  pretty’ 
and  behave  yourself  I’d  —  ” 

The  old  soldier  grinned  diabolically.  “Sorjint?”  he 
broke  in  mincingly  “c’n  I  fall  out  an’  tork  t’  me  sister? 

—  garn,  Reddy!  wipe  orf  yer  chin!  .  .  .  though  if 
I  did  ’appen  t’  ’ave  a  sister  she  might  s’y  th’  sime 
fing  abaht  me,  now,  as  she  might  s’y  abaht  you  —  to 
a  lydy-fren’  o’  ’er’s,  p’raps.  .  .  .” 

“Say  what?”  demanded  George  incautiously. 

Hardy  chuckled  again,  “  ’Ere  comes  one  o’  them 
Mounted  Pleecemen,  me  dear,  - —  orl  comb  an’  spurs, 

—  mark  time  in  front  there.  .  .  !  ”  And  he  emitted 
an  imitation  of  a  barnyard  cackle. 

McCullough  shot  a  glance  at  Redmond’s  face.  “Can 
th’  grief”  he  remarked  unsympathetically,  “you’re  fly 
enough  usually  .  .  .  but  you  fairly  asked  for  it  that 
time.” 

Hardy  spat  into  a  cuspidor  with  long-range  accuracy. 
He  beamed  with  cheerful  malevolence  awhile  upon  his 
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tormentors;  then,  uplifting  a  cracked  falsetto  in  an 
unmusical  wail,  to  the  tune  of  “London  Bridge  is 
Falling  Down,”  assured  them  that  — 

"Old  soweljers  never  die,  never  die,  never  die. 

Old  soweljers  never  —  ” 

With  infinite  mockery  Redmond’s  boyish  voice 
struck  in  — 

Young  soldiers  wish  they  would,  wish  they  —  ” 

“’Ere!”  remonstrated  Hardy  darkly,  “chack  it, 
Reddy!  ...  You  know  wot  ’appens  t’  them  as  starts 
in  a-guyin’  old  soweljers?  —  eh?  —  Well,  I  tell  yer 
now!  — worse’n  wot  ’appened  t’  them  fresh  kids  in  th^ 
Bible  wot  mocked  th’  old  blowke  abaht  ’is  bald  ’ead.’^ 
“Isch  ga  bibble!  I  don’t  care!”  bawled  the  abandoned 
George;  “can’t  be  much  worse  than  doing  ‘straight 
duty’  round  Barracks,  here !  —  same  thing,  day  in,  day 
out  —  go  and  look  at  the  ‘duty  detail’  board  —  Regi¬ 
mental  Number  —  Constable  Redmond,  ‘prisoner’s  es¬ 
cort’  —  punching  gangs  of  prisoners  around  all  day 
long,  on  little  rotten  jobs  about  Barracks  —  and  ‘night 
guard’  catching  you  every  third  night  and  —  ” 

“Oyez!  oyez!  oyez!  you  good  men  of  this  —  ” 

“Oh,  yes!  you  can  come  the  funny  man  all  right, 
Mac —  you’ve  got  a  ‘staff’  job.  Straight  duty  don’t 
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affect  you.  Why  don’t  they  shove  me  out  on  detach¬ 
ment  again,  and  give  me  another  chance  to  do  real 
police  work?  ...  I  tell  you  I’m  fed  up  —  properly. 
...  I  wish  I  was  out  of  the  blooming  Force  —  I’m 
not  ‘wedded’  to  it,  like  you.” 

“’Ear,  ’ear!”  chimed  in  Hardy,  with  a  sort  of 
miserable  heartiness.  McSporran’s  contribution  was 
merely  a  dour  Scotch  grin.  In  the  moment’s  silence 
that  followed  a  tremendous  bawling  squall  of  wind 
rocked  the  building  to  its  very  foundations.  The 
back-draught  of  it  sucked  open  the  door,  and,  borne 
upon  its  wings,  the  roaring,  full-chorused  burst  of  a 
popular  barrack-room  chantey  floated  up  the  stairs 
from  the  canteen  below  — 

“Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul. 

And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he  — 

He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  glass. 

And  he  called  for  his  old  M.P.” 

Outside  the  blizzard  still  moaned  and  howled;  every 
now  and  then,  between  lulls,  screeching  gusts  of  sleet 
beat  upon  the  windows.  The  parrot,  clinging  upside 
down  to  the  roof  of  its  cage,  winked  rapidly  with 
Sphinx-like  eyes  and  inclined  its  head  sideways  in  an 
intent  listening  attitude. 
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'‘Eyah!  but  th’  Force’s  a  bloomin’  good  home  to 
some  of  you,  all  th’  same,”  growled  McCullough. 
‘'Listen  to  that  ‘norther’?  .  .  .  How’d  you  like  to  be 
chucked  out  into  th’  cold,  cold  world  right  now?  — 
You,  Hardy!  that’s  never  done  nothin’  but  ‘soldier’  all 
your  life  — you,  Reddy!  with  your  ‘collidge  edu- 
kashun’?” 

George,  unmoved,  listened  respectfully  awhile,  lying 
on  his  stomach  with  his  chin  cupped  in  his  hands. 
“Must  have  been  a  great  bunch  of  fellows  when  you 
first  took  on  the  Force,  Dave?”  he  queried  presently. 

From  sheer  force  of  habit  the  old  policeman  glanced 
at  his  interlocutor  suspiciously.  But  that  young 
gentleman’s  face  appearing  open  and  serene,  merely 
expressing  naive  interest,  he  grunted  an  affirmative 
“Uh-huh!”  and  backed  his  conviction  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  oath. 

“Ah,  they  sure  was.  But  where  are  they  all  now?” 
he  rambled  on  in  garrulous  reminiscence,  “some  of  ’em 
rich  —  some  of  ’em  broke  —  an’  many  of  ’em  back  on 
th’  old  Force  again,  an’  glad  to  get  their  rations. 
There  was  some  that  talked  like  you.  Mister  Bloomin’ 
Reddy !  —  fed  up,  an’  goin’  to  quit  —  an’  did  qhit  — 
for  a  time.  There  was  Corky  Jones,  I  mind.  Him 
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that  used  to  blow  ’bout  th’  wonderful  jobs  he’d  got 
th’  pick  of  when  he  was  ‘time-ex.’  All  he  got  was 
‘reeve’  of  some  little  shi-poke  burg  down  south. 
Hooshomin  its  real  name,  but  they  mostly  call  it 
Hootch  thereabouts.  A  rotten  little  dump  of  ’bout 
fifty  inhabitants.  They’re  drunk  half  th’  time  an’  wear 
each  other’s  clothes.  Ugh!  filthy  beggars!  .  .  .  He’s 
back  on  th’  Force  again.  There  was  Gadgett  Malone. 
Proper  dog  he  was  —  used  to  sing  ‘Love  me,  an’  th’ 
World  is  Mine.’  He  got  all  balled  up  with  a  widder, 
first  crack  out  o’  th’  box,  an’  she  shook  him  down  for 
his  roll  an’  put  th’  skids  under  him  in  great  shape  in¬ 
side  of  a  month.  He’s  back  on  th’  Force  again.  There 
was  Barton  McGuckin.  When  he  pulled  out  he  shook 
hands  all  around,  I  mind.  Yes,  sir!  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  did.  Told  us  no  matter  how  high  he  rose  in  th’ 
world  he’d  never  forget  his  old  comrades  —  always 
rec’gnize  ’em  on  th’  street  an’  all  that.  On  his  way 
down  town  he  was  fool  enough  to  go  into  one  o’  these 
here  Romany  Pikey  dives  for  to  get  his  fortune  told. 

.  This  gypsy  woman  threw  it  into  him  he  was  goin’  to 
make  his  fortune  in  th’  next  two  or  three  days  by  in¬ 
vestin’  his  dough  in  a  certain  brand  of  oil  shares.  .  .  .” 

McCullough  paused  and  filled  his  pipe  with  elaborate 
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care,  “Th’  last  time  I  see  him  he  was  in  th’  buildin* 
an’  contractin’  line  —  carryin’  a  hod  an’  pushin’  ari 
Irishman’s  buggy  .  .  .  There’s  —  but,  aw  hell!  what’s, 
th’  use  o’  talkin’?”  he  concluded  disgustedly.  “No! 
times  ain’t  what  they  was,  by  gum !  —  rough  stuff  an’ 
all  things  was  run  more  real  reg’mental  them  days  — 
not  half  th’  grousin’  either.” 

“Reel  reg’mental?”  echoed  Hardy  mincingly,  “aowe 
gorblimey!  ’awk  t’im?  well,  wot  abaht  it?  I’ve  done 
my  bit,  too!  — in  Injia.  See  ’ere;  look!” 

He  pulled  up  the  loose  duck-pant  of  his  right  leg. 
On  the  outside  of  the  hairy,  spare  but  muscular  limb,, 
an  ugly  old  dirty-white  scar  zigzagged  from  knee  to 
ankle. 

“Paythan  knife,”  he  informed  them  briefly,  “but  I 
did  th’  blowke  in  wot  give  it  me.”  He  launched  into^ 
a  lurid  account  of  a  border  hill-scuffle  that  his  regi¬ 
ment  had  been  engaged  in  relating  all  its  ghastly  de¬ 
tails  with  great  gusto.  “Cleared  me  lance-point  ten 
times  that  d’y,”  he  remarked  laconically.  “Flint  was 
aour  Orf’cer  Commandin’  —  Old  ‘Doolally  Flint’ . — 
’ard  old  ‘ranker’  ’e  wos.  ’E’d  worked  us  sumphin’ 
crool  that  week.  Night  marches  an’  wot  not.  I  tell 
yer  that  man  ’ad  no  ’eart  for  men  or  ’orses.  An’  you 
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tork  abaht  bein’  reel  reg’mental,  Mac!  „  .  ,  ’e  v/os 
a  reg’mental  old  soor  if  yer  like!  .  .  .  Fit  to  drop  we 
wos  —  wot  wos  left  o’  us,  an’  th’  bloody  sun  goin’  down 
an’  all.  But  no!  ’e  give  us  no  rest  —  burial  fatigue 
right  away.  Free  big  trenches  we  buried  aour  pore 
fellers  in  —  I  can  see  ’em  now.  .  .  .” 

For  some  few  seconds  he  ceased  polishing  his 
glossy,  •  mahogany-shaded  “Sam  Browne”  belt,  and, 
chin  in  hand,  stared  unseeingly  straight  in  front  of 
him.  His  audience  waited.  “Arterwards !  ”  he  cleared 
his  throat,  “arterwards  —  w’en  we’d  filled  in  ’e  made 
us  put  th’  trimmin’s  on  —  line  ’em  out  ’ead  an’  foot 
wiv  big  bowlders.  I  mind  I’d  jes  kem  a-staggerin’  ap 
MV  a  big  stowne  for  th’  ’ead  o’  Number  Free  trench, 
,L,^at  Doolally  kep  me  a-markin  time  till  ’e  wos  ready. 
^Kem  ap  a  bit.  Private  ’Ardy,’  ’e  sez,  ‘kem  ap  a  bit! 
you’re  aht  o’  yer  dressin’!’  ’e  sez.  ’Arry  Wagstaff,  as 
wos  in  Number  Two  Squordron  ’e  pulls  a  bit  o’  chork 
aht  of  ’is  pocket,  an’  ’e  marks  on  ’is  bowlder  in  big, 
fat  letters  ‘Lucky  soors  —  in  bed  ev’ry  night’  —  but 
old  Doolally  ’appened  to  turn  rahnd  an’  cop  ’im  at  it. 
Drum-’ead  coort-martial  ’Arry  gort  for  that,  an’  drew 
ten  d’ys  Number  One  Field  Punishment.  But  that  wos 
old  Doolally  all  over.  .  .  yer  might  s’y  ’e  ’adn’t  no  sense 
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o’  ’umor,  that  man.  Down  country  we  moves  next  d’y, 
for  Peshawur,  where  th’  reg’ment  lay.  We’d  copped  a 
thunderin’  lot  o’  prisoners  —  th’  Mullah  an’  all.” 

“Wha’  d’ye  ca’  a  Mullah?”  queried  McSporran,  with 
grave  interest. 

Hardy,  carbine-barrel  between  knees  —  struggled 
with  a  “pull-through.”  “Mullah?  well,  ’e’s  a  sorter  — 
sorter  ’ead  blowke,”  he  mumbled  lamely. 

“Kind  of  High  Priest?”  ventured  George. 

The  old  soldier  beamed  upon  him  gratefully,  “Ar, 
that’s  wot  I  meant.  ’E  stunk  that  ’igh  th’  Colonel  ’e 
sez  —  ” 

The  storm  doors  banged  below.  “Redmond!  — o>^, 
Redmond!”  The  great,  booming,  bass  voice  rang 
echoing  up  the  stairv^ay.  Involuntarily  they  all  sprang 
to  an  attitude  of  alert  attention.  Rarely  did  Tom 
Belcher  have  to  speak  twice  around  Barracks. 

“There’s  the  S.M.!”  muttered  George.  xMoud  he 
responded  “Coming,  Sergeant-Major!”  And  he  swung 
downstairs  where  a  powerfully-built  man  in  a  snow  and 
ice-incrusted  fur  coat  awaited  him. 

“The  O.C.’s  orders,  Redmond! — get  your  kit 
packed  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  pull  out  on  the 
eleven  o’clock  West-bound  to-morrow.  You’re  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Davidsburg  detachment.  I’ll  give  you 
your  transport-requisition  later.” 

The  storm  doors  banged  behind  him,  and  then, 
Redmond,  not  without  design,  forced  himself  to  saunter 
slowly  —  very  slowly  —  upstairs  again,  whistling  non¬ 
chalantly  the  while. 

Expectant  faces  greeted  him.  ‘What’s  up?”  they 
chorused.  With  a  fine  assumption  of  indifference  he 
briefly  informed  them.  McSporran  received  the  news 
with  his  customary  stolidity,  only  his  gray  eyes 
twinkled  and  he  chuntered  something  that  was  totally 
unintelligible  to  anyone  save  himself.  But  its  effect 
upon  McCullough  and  Hardy  was  peculiar,  not  to  say, 
startling  in  the  extreme.  With  brush  and  burnisher 
clutched  in  their  respective  hands  they  both  turned  and 
gaped  upon  him  fish-eyed  for  ihe  moment.  Then,  as 
their  eyes  met,  those  two  worthies  seemed  to  experience 
a  difficulty  of  articulation. 

Dumfounded  himself,  George  looked  from  one  to 
the  other.  “What  the  devil’s  wrong  with  you  fools?” 
he  queried  irritably. 

Thereupon,  McCullough,  still  holding  the  eyes  of  the 
Cockney,  gasped  out  one  magical  word  —  “Yorkey!” 

The  spell  was  broken.  “W’y,  gorblimey!”  said 
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Hardy,  “Ain’t  that  queer?  —  that’s  jes’  wot  I  wos  a> 
thinkin’  .  .  .  Well,  Gawd  ’elp  Sorjint  Slavin  now  I” 
With  which  cr3q)tic  utterance  he  resumed  his  eternal 
polishing. 

“Amen!”  responded  the  farrier  piously,  “Reddy,, 
here,  an’  Yorkey  on  th’  same  detachment.  .  .  .  What 
th’  one  don’t  know  t’other’ll  teach  him.  .  .  .  You’d 
better  let  ’em  have  th’  parrot,  too.” 

McSporran,  back  on  his  cot  with  hands  clasped  be¬ 
hind  his  head,  gobbled  an  owlish  “Hoot,  mon!  th’  twa  o’^ 
them  thegither !  .  .  .  Losh  I  but  that  beats  a’  .  .  .  but,, 
hoo  lang,  O  Lard?  hoo  lang?” 

From  various  sources  George  had  picked  up  the 
broken  ends  of  many  strange  rumours  relating  to  the 
jjersonality  and  escapades  of  one  Constable  Yorke,  of 
the  Davidsburg  detachment,  whom  he  had  never  seen  as 
yet.  A  hint  here,  a  whisper  there,  a  shrug  and  a  low¬ 
voiced  jest  between  the  sergeant-major  and  the  quarter¬ 
master,  overheard  one  day  in  the  latter’s  store.  To 
Redmond  it  seemed  as  if  a  veil  of  mystery  had  always 
enveloped  the  person  and  doings  of  this  man,  Yorke. 
The  glamour  of  it  now  aroused  all  his  latent  curiosity. 

“Why,  what  sort  of  a  chap  is  this  Yorke?”  he  in¬ 
quired  casually. 
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McCullough,  busily  burnishing  a  bit,  shrugged  dep- 
recatingly  and  laughed.  Hardy,  putting  the  last 
touches  to  his  revolver-holster,  made  answer,  George 
thought,  with  peculiar  reticence. 

“Wot,  Yorkey?  ...  oh,  ’e’s  a  ’oly  terror  ’e  is.  ,  .  „ 
You  arst  Crampton,”  he  mumbled  —  “arst  Taylor  — 
they  wos  at  Davidsburg  wiv  ’im.  Slavin’s  orl  right 
but  Yorkey!”.  .  .  He  looked  unutterable  things. 
“Proper  broken  down  Old  Country  torff  ’e  is,  too. 
’E’s  right  there  wiv  th’  goods  at  police  work,  they  s’y, 
but  ’e’s  sure  a  bad  un  to  ’ave  to  live  wiv.  Free  weeks 
on’y,  Crampton  stuck  it  afore  ’e  applied  for  a  transfer 
—  Taylor,  ’e  on’y  stuck  it  free  d’ys.” 

Redmond  made  a  gesture  of  exasperation.  “Ah-h! 
come  off  the  perch!”  he  snarled  pettishly,  “what  sort  of 
old  ‘batman’s’  gaff  are  you  trying  to  ‘get  my  goat’ 
with?” 

His  display  of  irritation  drew  an  explosive,  mis¬ 
chievous  cachinnation  from  the  trio. 

“Old  ‘batman’s’  gaff?”  echoed  the  Cockney  grinning, 
“orl  right,  my  fresh  cove  —  this  time  next  week  you’ll 
be  tellin’  us  wewer  it’s  old  ‘batman’s’  gaff,  or  not.” 

Outside,  the  blizzard  still  moaned  and  beat  upon  the 
windows,  packing  the  wind-driven  snow  in  huge  drifts 
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about  the  big  main  building.  Inside,  the  canteei? 
roared  — 

“Then  —  Z  —  say,  boys  I  who’s  for  a  drink  with  me? 

Rum,  turn!  tiddledy-umi  we’ll  have  a  fair  old  spree  I” 

McSporran  slid  off  his  cot  with  surprising  alacrity. 
“Here’s  ane!”  he  announced  blithely.  Hardy,  care¬ 
fully  hanging  up  his  spotless,  glossy  equipment  at  the 
head  of  his  cot,  turned  to  the  farrier  who  was  likewise 
engaged  in  arranging  a  bridle  and  a  pipe-clayed  head- 
rope. 

“Wot  abaht  it,  Mac?”  he  queried  briskly. 

McCullough,  in  turn  looked  at  Redmond.  “All 
right!”  responded  that  young  gentleman  with  a  boyish 
shrug  and  grin,  “come  on  then,  you  bloomin’  old 
sponges!  let’s  wet  my  transfer.  I’ll  have  time  to  pack 
my  kit  to-morrow,  before  the  West-bound  pulls  out.” 

Upon  their  departing  ears,  grown  wearily  familiar 
to  its  monotonous  repetition,  fell  the  parrot’s  customary 
adieu,  as  that  disreputable-looking  bird  swung  rhyth¬ 
mically  to  and  fro  on  its  perch. 

“Goo’  bye!”  it  gabbled,  “A  soldier’s  farewell’  to  yeh! 
.^o’bye!  goo’ bye!” 


CHAPTER  II 


Homeless,  ragged  and  tanned, 

Under  the  changefid  sky; 

Who  so  free  in  the  land? 

Who  so  contented  as  I?. 

THE  VAGABOND 

The  long-drawn-out,  sweet  notes  ol  “Reveille” 
rang  out  in  the  frosty  dawn.  Reg.  No.  —  Const. 
George  Redmond,  engaged  at  that  moment  in 
pulling  on  his  “fatigue-slacks”  hummed  the  trumpet- 
call’s  time-honoured  vocal  parody  — 

“I  sold  a  cow,  I  sold  a  cow,  an’  bought  a  donk-ee  — 

Oh  —  what  —  a  silly  old  sot  you  were!” 

The  room  buzzed  like  a  drowsy  hive  with  hastily 
dressing  men.  Breathing  hotly  on  the  frosted  window- 
pane  next  his  cot,  George  rubbed  a  clear  patch  and 
glued  his  eye  to  it.  The  blizzard  had  died  out  during 
the  night  leaving  the  snow-drifted  landscape  frosty, 
still  and  clear.  A  rapidly  widening  strip  of  blended 
rose  and  pale  turquoise  on  the  eastern  horizon  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  day. 

He  turned  away  with  a  contented  sigh  and,  descend- 
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ing  the  stairs,  fell  in  with  the  rest  of  the  fur-coatedj 
moccasined  men  on  “Morning  Stable  Parade.” 

Three  hours  later,  breakfast  despatched,  blankets 
rolled  and  kit  and  dunnage  bags  packed,  he  received  a 
curt  summons  from  the  sergeant-major  to  attend  the. 
Orderly-room.  To  the  brisk  word  of  command  he 
was  “quick-morcAec?”  ^‘‘leii-wheeled,”  and  “halted”  at 
“attention”  before  the  desk  of  the  Officer  Commanding 
L.  Division. 

“Constable  Redmond,  Sir!”  announced  the  deep- 
throated,  rumbling  bass  of  the  sergeant-major;  and  for 
some  seconds  George  gazed  at  the  silvery  hair  and  wide 
bowed  shoulders  of  the  seated  figure  in  front  of  him, 
who  continued  his  perusal  of  some  type-written  sheets 
of  foolscap,  as  if  unaware  of  any  interruption.  Else¬ 
where  have  the  kindly  personality  and  eccentricities  of 
Captain  Richard  Bargrave  been  described;  “but  that,” 
as  Kipling  says,  “is  another  story.” 

Presently  the  papers  were  cast  aside,  the  bowed 
shoulders  in  the  splendidly-cut  blue-serge  uniform 
squared  back  in  the  chair,  and  Redmond  found  him¬ 
self  being  scrutinized  intently  by  the  all-familiar 
bronzed  old  aristocratic  countenance,  with  its  sweeping 
fair  moustache.  Involutarily  he  stiffened,  though  his 
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eyes,  momentarily  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of 
that  keen  gaze,  strayed  to  the  level  of  his  superior’s 
breast  and  focussed  themselves  upon  two  campaign 
ribbons  there,  ‘'North-West  Rebellion”  and  “Ashantee” 
decorations. 

Suddenly  the  thin,  high,  cultured  voice  addressed 
him  —  whimsically  —  sarcastic  but  not  altogether  un¬ 
kindly: 

“The  Sergeant-Major”  —  the  gold-rimmed  pince-nez 
were  swung  to  an  elevation  indicating  that  individual 
and  the  fair  moustache  was  twirled  pensively  —  “the 
Sergeant-Major  reports  that  —  er  —  for  the  past  six 
months  you  have  been  conducting  yourself  around 
the  Post  with  fair  average”  —  the  suave  tones  hardened 
—  “that  you  have  wisely  refrained  from  indulging 
your  youthful  fancies  in  any  more  such  —  er  —  dam- 
fool  antics.  Sir,  as  characterized  your  merry  but  brief 
career  at  the  Gleichen  detachment,  so  —  er  —  I  have 
decided  to  give  you  another  chance.  I  have  here”  — 
he  fumbled  through  some  papers  —  “a  request  from 
Sergeant  Slavin  for  another  man  at  Davidsburg.  I 
am  transferring  you  there.  Slavin  —  er  —  damn  the 
man!  damn  the  man!  what’s  wrong  with  him,  Sergeant- 
Major?  .  .  .  Two  men  have  I  sent  him  in  as  many 
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months,  and  both  of  ’em,  after  a  few  days  there,  on 
some  flimsy  pretext  or  another,  applied  for  transfers 
to  other  detachments.  Good  men,  too.  If  this  occurs 
again  —  damme!” — he  glared  at  his  subordinate  — 
‘‘I’ll  —  er  —  bring  that  Irish  ‘ginthleman’  into  the 
Post  for  a  summary  explanation.  Wire  him  of  this 
man’s  transfer!  .  .  .  All  right,  Sergeant-Major!” 

“ About-turrn ! — quick-march!”  growled  again  the 
bass  voice  of  the  senior  non-com;  and  he  kept  step  be¬ 
hind  George  into  the  passage.  “Here’s  your  transport 
requisition,  Redmond.  Now  —  take  a  tumble  to  your¬ 
self,  my  lad  —  on  this  detachment.  You’re  getting 
what  ‘Father’  don’t  give  to  many  —  a  second  chance. 
Good-bye!  ” 

George  gripped  the  proffered  hand  and  looked  full 
into  the  kindly,  meaning  eyes.  “Good-bye,  S.M.!”  he 
said  huskily,  “Thanks!” 

Westward,  the  train  puffed  its  wav  slowly  along  a 
slight,  but  continual  up-grade  through  die  foothills, 
following  more  or  less  the  winding  course  of  the  Bow 
River.  Despite  the  cold,  clear  brilliance  of  the  day, 
seen  under  winter  conditions  the  landscape  on  either 
side  of  the  track  presented  a  rather  forlorn,  drearv 
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picture.  So  it  appeared  to  George,  anyway,  as  he 
gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the  vast,  spreading,  white- 
carpeted  valley,  the  monotonous  aspect  of  which  was 
only  occasionally  relieved  by  sparsely-dotted  ranches, 
small  wayside  stations,  or  when  they  thundered  across 
high  trestle  bridges  over  the  partly-frozen,  black, 
steaming  river. 

Two  summers  earlier  he  had  travelled  the  same  road, 
on  a  luxurious  trip  to  the  Coast.  The  memory  of  its 
scenic  splendor  then,  the  easy-going  stages  from  one 
sumptuous  mountain  resort  to  another,  now  made  him 
/eel  slightly  dismal  and  discontented  with  his  present 
lot.  Eye-restful  solace  came  however  with  the  sight  of 
the  ever-nearing  glorious  sun-crowned  peaks  of  the 
mighty  “Rockies,”  sharply  silhouetted  against  the 
dazzling  blue  of  the  sky. 

Children’s  voices  behind  him  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
his  reverie. 

“That  man!”  said  a  small  squeaking  treble,  “was  a 
hobo.  He  was  sitting  in  that  car  in  front  with  the  hard 
seats  an’  I  went  up  to  him  an’  I  said.  Hullo,  Mister! 
why  don’t  you  wash  your  face  an’  shave  it?  we’ve  all 
washed  our  faces  this  morning’.  .  .  .  We  did,  didn’t 
we,  Alice?  —  an’  washed  Porkey’s  too,  an’  he  said 
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^Hullo,  Bo!  wash  my  face? — I  don’t  have  to^  I 
might  catch  cold.’  ” 

‘‘But  Jerry!”  said  another  child’s  voice,  “I  don’t 
think  he  could  have  been  a  real  hobo,  or  he’d  have  had 
an  empty  tomato-can  hanging  around  his  neck  on  a 
string,  like  the  pictures  of  ‘Weary  Willie’  an’  ‘Tired 
Tim’  in  the  funny  papers.” 

Then  ensued  the  sounds  as  of  a  juvenile  scuffle  and 
squawk.  Master  Jerry  apparently  resented  having  his 
pet  convictions  treated  in  this  “Doubting  Thomas” 
fashion,  for  the  next  thing  George  heard  him  say,  was; 
“Goozlemy,  goozlemy,  goozlemy!  .  .  .  No!  he  hadn’t 
got  a  tomato-can,  silly!  but  he’d  got  a  big,  fat  bottle  in 
his  pocket  an’  he  pulled  the  cork  out  of  it  an’  sucked 
an’  I  said  ‘What  have  you  got  in  your  bottle?’  an’  he 
said  ‘Cold  tea’  but  it  didn’t  smell  a  bit  like  cold  tea 
There’s  a  Mounted  Policeman  sitting  in  that  seat  in 
front  of  us.  Let’s  ask  him.  Policemen  always  lock 
hoboes  up  in  gaol  an’  kick  them  in  the  stomach,  like 
you  see  them  in  the  pictures.” 

The  next  instant  there  came  a  pattering  of  little 
feet  and  two  small  figures  scrambled  into  the  vacant 
seat  in  front  of  Redmond.  His  gaze  fell  on  a  diminu¬ 
tive,  red-headed,  inquisitive-faced  urchin  of  some  eight 
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years,  and  a  small,  gray-eyed,  wistful-looking  maiden,, 
perhaps  about  a  year  younger,  with  hair  that  matched 
the  boy’s  in  colour.  Under  one  dimpled  arm  she 
clutched  tightly  to  her  —  upside-down  —  a  fat,  squirm¬ 
ing  fox-terrier  puppy.  Hand-in-hand,  in  an  attitude  of 
breathless,  speculative  awe,  they  sat  there  bolt  upright, 
like  two  small  gophers;  watching  intently  the  face  of 
the  uniformed  representative  of  the  Law,  as  if  seeking, 
some  reassuring  sign. 

It  came  presently  —  a  kind,  boyish,  friendly  smile 
that  gained  the  confidence  of  their  little  hearts  at 
once. 

“Hullo,  nippers!”  he  said  cheerily. 

“Hullo!”  the  two  small  trebles  responded. 

“What’s  your  name,  son?” 

“Jerry!” 

“Jerry  what?” 

An  uneasy  wriggle  and  a  moment’s  hesitation  then  — 
“Jeremiah!”  came  a  small  —  rather  sulky  —  voice. 

Breathing  audibly  in  her  intense  eagerness  the  little 
girl  now  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Please,  policeman?”  she  stopped  and  gulped  ex¬ 
citedly —  “please,  policeman?  —  he  doesn’t  like  to  be 
called  that.  ...  It  isn’t  his  fault.  He  always  throws 
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stones  at  the  bad  boys  when  they  call  him  that.  Call 
;him  just  ‘Jerry.’  ” 

That  gamin,  turning  from  a  minute  examination  of 
Redmond’s  spurred  moccasins,  began  to  swing  his 
chubby  legs  and  bounce  up  and  down  upon  the  cush¬ 
ioned  seat. 

“Her  name’s  Alice,”  he  volunteered,  with  a  sidelong 
.fling  of  his  carrot- tinted  head.  “Yes!  she’s  my  sister” 
—  he  made  a  snatch  at  the  pup  whose  speedy  demise 
was  threatened,  from  blood  to  the  head  —  “don’t  hold 
Porkey  that  way,  Alice!  his  eyes’ll  drop  out.” 

But  his  juvenile  confrere  shrugged  away  from  his 
clutch.  “Stupid!”  she  retorted,  with  fine  scorn,  “no 
they  won’t.  .  .  .  it’s  on’y  guinea  pigs  that  do  that!  — 
when  you  hold  them  up  by  their  tails.”  Nevertheless 
she  promptly  reversed  that  long-suffering  canine,  which 
immediately  demonstrated  its  gratitude  by  licking  her 
face  effusively. 

The  all-important  question  of  the  hobo  was  next 
commended  to  his  attention,  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  chattering  rivalry,  and,  with  intense  gravity  he  was 
cogitating  how  to  render  a  satisfactory  finding  to  both 
factions  when  steps,  and  the  unmistakable  rustle  of 
iskirts,  sounded  in  his  immediate  rear.  Then  a  lady’s 
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voice  said,  ‘Dh,  there  you  are,  children!  ...  1  was 
wondering  where  you’d  got  to.” 

The  two  heads  bobbed  up  simultaneously,  with  a  joy¬ 
ful  “Here’s  Mother!”  and  George,  turning,  glanced 
with  innate,  well-bred  curiosity  at  a  stout,  pleasant¬ 
faced,  middle-aged  woman  who  stood  beside  them. 

“I  hope  these  young  imps  haven’t  been  bothering 
you?”  she  said.  “We  were  in  that  car  behind,  but  I  was 
reading  and  they’ve  been  having  a  great  time  romping 
all  over  the  place.  Oh,  well!  I  suppose  it’s  too  much 
to  expect  children  to  keep  still  on  a  train.” 

With  a  fond  motherly  caress  she  patted  the  two  small 
flaming  heads  that  now  snuggled  boisterously  against 
her  on  either  side. 

“Come  now!  Messrs.  Bubble  and  Squeak!”  she  urged 
teasingly,  “march!  — back  to  our  car  again!” 

“Bubble  and  Squeak”  seemed  appropriate  enough 
just  then,  to  judge  by  the  many  fractious  objections  im¬ 
mediately  voiced  by  those  two  small  mutineers.  They 
were  loth  to  part  with  their  latest  acquaintance  and 
weren’t  above  advertising  that  fact  with  unnecessary 
vehemence.  Even  the  puppy  raised  a  snuffling  whine. 

“Boo-hoo!”  wailed  Jerry,  “don’t  want  to  go  in  the 
other  car  —  me  an’  Alice  want  to  stay  here  —  tne 
policeman’s  goin’  to  tell  us  all  about  hoboes  —  he  —  ” 
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“Oh,  dear!”  came  a  despairing  little  sigh,  “what¬ 
ever  — •  ” 

Their  eyes  met  and,  at  the  droll  perplexity  he  read 
in  hers,  George  laughed  outright.  An  explosive  frank 
boyish  laugh.  He  rose  with  a  courteous  gesture.  “I’m 
afraid  it’s  a  case  of  ‘if  the  mountain  won’t  come  to 
Mahomet,’  ”  he  began,  with  gay  sententiousness. 
“Won’t  you  sit  down?” 

The  matron’s  kindly  eyes  appraised  the  bold,  manly 
young  face  a  moment,  then,  with  a  certain  leisurely 
grace,  she  stepped  in  between  the  seats  and,  seating  her¬ 
self,  lugged  her  two  small  charges  down  beside  her. 

“I  suppose,  under  the  circumstances,  an  old  woman 
like  me  can  discard  the  conventionalities?”  she  re¬ 
marked  smilingly. 

Jerry  and  Alice  leered  triumphantly  at  their  victin? 
“Now!”  Jerry  shrilled  exactingly  “tell  us  all  about 
hoboes !  ” 

“They  do  carry  empty  tomato-cans,  don’t  they?” 
pleaded  Alice. 

It  was  now  their  guardian’s  turn  to  laugh  at  his 
dismay.  “You  see  what  you’ve  let  yourself  in  for 
now?”  she  remarked. 

“Seems  I  am  up  against  it,”  he  admitted,  with  a 
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rueful  grin,  “well!  must  make  good  somehow,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

With  an  infinitely  boyish  gesture  he  tipped  his  fur 
cap  to  the  back  of  his  head  and  leaned  forward  with 
finger-tips  compressed  in  approved  story-telling 
fashion. 

“Once  upon  a  time! — ”  a  breathless  “Yes-s” — 
those  two  small  faces  reminded  him  much  of  terriers 
watching  a  rat-hole  —  “there  was  a  hobo.”  He  thought 
hard.  “He  was  a  very  dirty  old  hobo  —  he  never  used 
to  wash  his  face.  He  was  walking  along  the  road  one 
day  when  he  heard  a  little  wee  voice  call  out  'Hey!’ 
He  looked  down  and  he  saw  an  empty  tomato-can  on 
a  rubbish  heap.  Tomato-cans  used  to  be  able  to  talk  in 
those  days  and  the  hoboes  were  very  good  to  them  — 
always  used  to  drink  out  of  them  and  carry  them  to  save 
them  from  walking.  This  can  had  a  picture  of  its  big 
red  face  on  the  outside.  'Give  us  a  lift?’  said  the  can. 
'Where  to?’  said  the  old  hobo.  'Back  to  California, 
where  I  came  from,’  said  the  can.  ‘All  right!’  said  the 
old  hobo,  'I’m  goin’  there,  too.’  And  he  picked  the  can 
up  and  hung  it  round  his  neck  and  kept  on  walking  till 
they  came  to  a  house.  The  wdndow  of  the  house  was 
open  and  they  could  see  a  big  fat  bottle  on  a  little  table. 
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‘Ah!’  said  the  old  hobo  ‘heie’s  an  old  friend  of  mine!  — 
he’s  cornin’  with  us,  too.’  And  he  shoved  his  arm 
through  the  window  and  put  the  bottle  in  his  pocket. 
By  and  by  they  came  to  a  river  —  ‘Hey!’  said  the 
can,  again  —  ‘What’s  up?’  said  the  old  hobo  —  ‘I’m 
dry,’  said  the  can —  ‘So  am  T,’  said  the  hobo;  and  he 
dipped  the  can  in  the  water  and  gave  it  a  very  little 
drink.  ‘Hey!’  said  the  can,  ‘give  us  a  drop  more!’  — 
‘Wait  a  bit!’  said  the  old  hobo,  and  he  pulled  the  cork 
out  of  the  bottle.  ‘Don’t  you  pour  any  of  that  feller 
into  me!’  said  the  can,  ‘he’ll  burn  my  inside  out  —  an’ 
yours  —  if  you  pour  him  into  me  I’ll  open  my  mouth 
where  I’m  soldered  and  let  him  run  out,  and  you  won’t 
be  able  to  drink  out  of  me  any  more.  Chuck  him  into 
the  river!  — he’s  no  good.’ 

“  ‘You  shut  your  mouth!’  said  the  old  hobo,  ‘or  I’ll 
chuck  you  into  the  river !  ’  And  he  poured  some  of  the 
stuff  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  can  — ” 

At  this  exciting  point  poor  George  halted  for  breath 
and  mopped  his  forehead.  He  felt  fully  as  thirsty  as 
the  tomato-can.  But  the  children  were  upon  him, 
clutching  his  scarlet  tunic: 

“What  did  he  do  then?”  howled  Jerry. 

"‘Eh?”  gasped  the  young  policeman,  —  “oh,  he 
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opened  his  mouth  where  he  was  soldered  and  let  the 
stuff  run  out.  So  the  old  hobo  threw  him  into  the  river. 
That’s  why  hoboes  always  pack  a  bottle  with  them  now 
instead  of  a  tomato-can.” 

He  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  and,  thrusting  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets,  smiled  wanly  at  his  vis-a-vis. 

“There!”  he  said,  with  feeble  triumph,  “I’ve  carried 
out  the  sentence.” 

And  it  did  him  good  to  drink  in  her  mirthful,,  waggish 
laugh. 

“Yes!”  she  conceded  gaily,  “you  certainly  did 
great  execution,  though  you  look  more  like  a  prisoner 
just  reprieved.” 

Jerry,  screwing  up  his  small  snub  nose  leered  trium¬ 
phantly  across  her  lap  at  Alice.  “Goozlemy,  goozlemy, 
goozlemy!”  he  squeaked,  “that  man  was  a  real  hobo.’^ 

His  grimace  was  returned  with  interest.  Alice 
hugged  her  puppy  awhile  contentedly,  murmuring  in 
that  canine’s  ear,  “What  a  silly  old  thing  that  tomato- 
can  must  have  been.  If  I’d  been  him  I’d  have  kept 
my  mouth  shut.” 

“Cow  Run!”  intoned  the  brakeman  monotonously, 
passing  through  the  coaches,  “Cow  Run  next  stop!” 
His  eye  fell  on  Redmond.  “Wish  I’d  seen  you  before, 
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Officer!”  he  remarked,  “I'd  have  had  a  hobo  for  you, 
Beggar  stole  a  ride  on  us  from  Glenbow,  back  there. 
The  con’s  goin’  to  chuck  him  off  here  —  do  you  want 
him?” 

“No!”  said  Redmond  shortly,  “let  the  stiff  go  —  I’m 
going  on  to  Davidsburg  —  haven’t  got  time  to  get 
messing  around  with  ‘vags’  now.” 

The  train  began  to  slow  down  and  presently  stopped 
at  a  small  station.  Mechanically  the  quartette  gazed 
through  the  window  at  the  few  shivering  platform 
loungers,  and  beyond  them  to  the  irregular,  low-lying 
fagade  of  snow-plastered  buildings  that  comprised  the 
dreary  main  street  of  the  little  town. 

Suddenly  the  children  uttered  a  shrill  yelp. 

“There  he  is!”  cried  Alice,  darting  a  small  finger  at 
the  window-pane. 

“I  saw  him  first!”  bawled  Jerry. 

And,  slouching  past  along  the  platform,  all  huddled- 
up  with  hands  in  pockets,  George  beheld  a  ragged  non¬ 
descript  of  a  man  whose  appearance  confirmed  Master 
Jerry’s  previous  assertion  beyond  doubt. 

The  children  drummed  on  the  window  excitedly. 
Glancing  up  at  the  two  small  peering  faces  the  human 
derelict’s  red-nosed,  stubble-coated  visage  contorted 
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itself  into  a  friendly  grimace  of  recognition;  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  indescribably  droll,  swashbuckling 
swagger  he  doffed  a  shocking  dunghill  of  a  hat. 

Suddenly  though  his  jaw  dropped  and,  replacing  his 
battered  headpiece,  with  double-handed  indecent  haste 
the  knight  of  the  road  executed  an  incredibly  nimble 
“right-about  turn”  and  vanished  behind  the  station- 
house.  Just  then  came  the  engine’s  toot!  toot! ,  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  warning  “All  aboar-rd!”  and  the  train  started 
once  more  on  its  journey  westward. 

Smiling  grimly  to  himself,  the  policeman  settled 
back  in  his  seat  again  and  glanced  across  at  the  lady. 
She  was  shaking  with  convulsive  laughter. 

“Oh!”  she  giggled  hysterically  “he  —  he  must  have 
seen  your  red  coat!”  another  spasm  of  merriment,  “it 
was  as  good  as  a  pantomime,”  she  murmured. 

Evincing  a  keen  interest  in  his  soldierly  vocation, 
for  awhile  she  subjected  him  to  an  exacting  and  minute 
inquisition  anent  the  duties  and  life  of  a  Mounted 
Policeman.  In  this  agreeable  fashion  the  time  passed 
rapidly  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he 
heard  the  brakeman  announce  his  destination  and  rose 
to  take  leave  of  his  pleasant  companion.  The  children 
insisted  on  bidding  their  late  chum  a  cuddling,  oscula- 
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tory  farewell  —  Alice  tearfully  holding  up  the  snuffling 
Porkey  for  his  share.  The  train  drew  up  at  the  Davids- 
burg  platform,  there  came  a  chorus  of  “Good-byes”  and 
a  few  minutes  later  George  was  left  alone  with  his  kit- , 
bags  on  the  deserted  platform. 


CHAPTER  III 


Si.  Agnes’  Eve.  Ah!  bitter  chill  it  was. 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 

The  hare  limped,  trembling,  through  the  frozen  grass; 

And  drowsy  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold. 

ST.  AGNES’  EVE 

Redmond  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Sounding 
faint  and  far  off  came  the  silvery  ring  of  sleigh- 
bells,  gradually  swelling  m  volume  until,  witli 
a  measured  crunch!  crunch!  of  hoofs  on  packed  anow, 
a  smart  Police  cutter,  drawn  by  a  splendid  bay  team, 
swung  around  a  bend  of  the  trail  and  pulled  up  at  the 
platform.  Redmond  regarded  with  a  little  awe  the 
huge,  bear-like,  uniformed  figure  of  the  teamster,  whom 
he  identified  at  once  from  barrack  gossip. 

“Sergeant  Slavin?”  he  enquired  respectfully,  eyeing 
the  bronzed,  clean-shaven  face,  half  hidden  by  fur  cap 
and  turned-up  collar. 

“Meself,  lad!”  came  a  rich  soft  brogue,  “I  was 
afther  gettin’  a  wire  from  th’  O.C.,  tellin’  me  he  was 
thransfering  me  another  man.  Yer  name’s  Ridmond, 
ain’t  it?  —  Whoa,  now!  T  an’  B!  — lively  wid  thim 
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kit-bags,  son !  —  team’s  pretty  fresh  an’  will  not 
shtand.” 

They  swung  off  at  a  spanking  trot.  George  surveyed 
the  white-washed  cattle-corrals  and  few  scattered 
shacks  which  seemed  to  comprise  the  hamlet  of 
Davidsburg. 

“Not  a  very  big  place,  Sergeant?”  he  remarked,  “how 
far’s  the  detachment  from  here?” 

“On’y  ’bout  a  mile”  grunted  the  individual,  squirting 
a  stream  of  tobacco-juice  to  leeward,  “up  on  the  high 
ground  beyant.  Nay!  ’tis  just  a  jumpin’  off  place  an’ 
shippin’  point  for  th’  ranches  hereabouts.  Business  is 
mostly  done  at  Cow  Run  —  East.  Ye  passed  ut, 
cornin’.  Great  doin’s  there  —  whin  th’  cowpunchers 
blow  in.  Some  burg!” 

“Sure  looked  it!”  Redmond  agreed  absently,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  casual  glimpse  he  had  got  of  the  dreary  main 
street. 

They  were  climbing  a  slight  grade.  The  sun-glare 
on  the  snow  was  intense;  the  cutter’s  steel  runners  no 
longer  screeched,  and  the  team’s  hoofs  began  to  clog 
up  with  soft  snow. 

“They’re  ‘balling-up’  pretty  bad.  Sergeant!”  re¬ 
marked  Redmond.  And,  as  he  spoke  the  “off”  horse 
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suddenly  slipped  and  fell,  and,  plunging  to  its  feet 
again,  a  leg  slid  over  the  cutter’s  tongue, 

“Whoa,  now!  whoa!”  barked  Slavin,  with  an  oath, 
as  the  mettled,  high-strung  animal  began  to  kick 
affrightedly.  Slipping  again  it  sank  down  in  the  snow 
and  remained  still  for  some  tense  moments. 

Like  a  flash  Redmond  sprang  from  the  cutter,  and 
rapidly  and  warily  he  unhooked  the  team’s  traces. 
This  done  he  crept  to  their  heads  and  slipped  the  end 
of  the  tongue  out  of  the  neck-yoke  ring.  Slavin  by  this 
time  was  also  on  his  feet  in  the  snow,  with  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  He  clucked  softly  to  his  team,  the  fallen 
horse  plunged  to  its  feet  again  and  the  next  moment 
all  was  clear.  George,  burrowing  around  in  the  snow 
unearthed  a  big  stone,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  tap 
the  team’s  shoes  all  round  until  the  huge  snow-clogs 
fell  out.  In  silence  the  two  men  hooked  up  again  and 
were  soon  on  their  way. 

“H-mm!”  grunted  the  big  Irishman  at  last,  eyeing 
his  subordinate  with  a  sidelong  glance  of  approval, 
“h-mm!  teamster?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Sergeant”  responded  Redmond 
deprecatingly,  “of  course  I’ve  been  around  teams  some 
—  down  East,  on  the  old  man’s  farm.  .  .  I  don’t 
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know  that  I  can  claim  to  be  a  real  teamster  —  as  you 
judge  them  in  the  Force.” 

“H-mm!”  grunted  Slavin  again,  “ye  seem  tu  have  th’ 
makin’s  anyway.”  He  expectorated  musingly.  “Wan 
time  —  down  at  Coutts  ’twas  —  a  young  feller  was 
sint  tu  me  for  tu  dhrive.  Mighty  chipper  gossoon, 
tu.  ‘Teamster?’  sez  I  —  ‘Some!’  sez  he,  as  if  he  was  » 
a  reg’lar  gun  at  th’  business  —  ‘but  I’m  gen’rally 
reckoned  handier  wid  a  foursome  ’n  a  single  team.’  ” 

“  ‘Oh!’  sez  I,  ‘fwhere?’  An’  he  tould  me  —  Regina. 
Sez  I  thin  ‘  ’tis  Skinner  Adams’s  undershtudy  ye  must 
have  bin?  —  for  he  was  Reg’mentil  Teamster  Sarjint 
there,  an’  sure  fwas  a  great  man  wid  a  four-in-hand 
team.’  ” 

“  ‘Fwat,  ould  Skinner  Adams?’  sez  me  bould  lad, 
kind  av  contempshus-like,  ‘Humph!  at  shtringin’  out 
four  I  have  Skinner  Adams  thrimmed  tu  a  peak.’  We 
was  dhrivin’  from  ih’  station  tu  th’  detachmint  —  same 
like  tu  we’re  doin’  now.  Whin  we  gits  in  I  unhitches 
an’  puts  up  th’  team.  ‘Give  us  a  hand  tu  shling  th’ 
harniss  off !  ’  sez  I  tu  him  —  an’  me  shmart  Aleck  makes 
a  shtab  at  ut  wid  th’  nigh  horse.  He  was  not  quite  so 
chipper  —  thin,  an’  I  noticed  his  hands  thremblin’,  an’ 
he  was  all  th’  time  watchin’  me  close  bow  I  did  wid 
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th’  off  harse.  I  dhraws  off  wid  th’  britchin’  on  me 
arrum  —  Uome!  ’  sez  I  —  an’  he  shtarts  in  —  unbuck¬ 
lin’  th’  top  hame-shtrap. 

“  ‘As  ye  were! ’  sez  I  ‘that’s  enough!  I’m  thinkin’  th’ 
on’y  “four”  you  iver  shtrung  out  me  young  flapdhoodle 
was  a  gang  av  prisoners,  an’  blarney  me  sowl  1  ye  shall 
go  back  tu  th’  Post  right  now,  an’  du  prisoner’s  escort 
agin  for  awhile.’  ” 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  the  grade  where  the 
trail  swung  due  east,  and  faced  a  dazzling  sun  and 
cutting  wind  which  whipped  the  blood  to  their  cheeks 
and  made  their  eyes  water. 

“Behould  our  counthry  eshtatel”  said  Sergeant 
Slavin  grandiloquently,  with  an  airy  wave  of  his  arm, 
“beyant  that  big  pile  av  shtones  on  th’  road-allowance.” 

He  chirped  to  his  team  which  broke  into  an  even, 
fast  trot,  and  presently  they  drew  up  outside  a  building 
typical  in  its  outside  appearance  of  the  usual  range 
Mounted  Police  detachment.  It  was  a  fairly  large 
dwelling,  roughly  but  substantially-built  of  squared 
logs,  painted  in  customary  fashion,  with  the  walls  — 
white,  and  the  shingled  roof  —  red.  A  strongly- 
guyed  flagstaff  jutting  out  from  one  gable,  and  copies  of 
the  “Game”  and  “Fire  Acts”  tacked  on  the  door  gave 
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the  abode  an  unmistakable  official  aspect.  Over  the 
doorway  was  nailed  a  huge,  prehistoric-looking  buffalo- 
skull,  bleached  white  with  the  years  —  the  time-hon¬ 
oured  insignia  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.  being  a  buffalo-head, 
which  is  also  stamped  on  the  regimental  badge  and  button. 

Dumping  off  the  kit-bags,  the  two  men  drove  round 
to  the  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  main  dwelling,  where 
they  unhitched  and  put  up  the  team.  The  sergeant  led 
the  way  into  the  house.  Passing  through  a  small  store¬ 
house  and  kitchen  they  emerged  into  the  living  room. 
On  a  miniature  scale  it  was  a  replica  of  one  of  the  Post 
barrack-rooms,  except  that  the  table  boasted  a  tartan- 
rugged  covering,  that  two  or  three  easy  chairs  were 
scattered  around,  and  some  calfskin  mats  partially 
covered  the  painted  hardwood  floor.  The  walls,  for 
the  most  part  were  adorned  with  many  unframed 
copies  of  pictures  from  the  brush  of  that  great  Western 
artist,  Charles  Russell,  and  black  and  white  sketches 
cut  from  various  illustrated  papers.  Three  corners  of 
the  room  contained  cots,  one  of  which  the  sergeant 
assigned  to  Redmond.  The  room,  with  its  big  stove, 
In  a  way  looked  comfortable  enough,  and  was  regi- 
mentally  neat  and  clean  and  homelike. 

George  peered  into  the  front  room  beyond  which 
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bore  quite  a  judicial  aspect.  At  one  end  of  it  a  small 
dais  supported  a  severe-looking  arm-chair  and  a  long 
flat  desk,  on  which  were  piled  foolscap,  blank  legal 
forms,  law-books,  and  the  Bible.  In  front  was  a  long, 
form-like  bench,  with  a  back  to  it.  At  the  rear  of  the 
room  were  two  strongly-built  cells,  with  barred  doors. 
Around  the  walls  were  scattered  a  double  row  of  small 
chairs  and,  on  a  big,  green-baize-covered  board  next  the 
cells  hung  a  brightly  burnished  assortment  of  handcuffs 
and  leg-irons. 

“  ’Tis  here  we  hould  coort,”  Slavin  informed  him, 
“whin  we  have  any  shtiffs  tu  be  thried.” 

Opening  the  front  door  George  lugged  in  his  bedding 
and  kit-bags  and,  depositing  them  on  his  cot,  flung  off 
his  fur  coat,  cap,  and  serge.  Slavin  divested  himself 
likewise  and,  as  the  burly,  bull-necked  man  stood  there, 
slowly  filling  his  pipe,  Redmond  was  able  to  scan  the 
face  and  massive  proportions  of  his  superior  more 
closely. 

Standing  well  over  six  feet,  for  the  presentment  of 
vast,  though  perchance  clumsy,  gorilla-like  strength, 
George  reflected  with  slight  awe  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  man’s  equal.  His  wide-spreading  shoulders  were 
more  rounded  than  square;  his  deep,  arching  chest, 
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powerful,  stocky  nether  limbs  and  disproportionately 
long,  huge-biceped  arms  seeming  to  fit  him  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  mat  rather  than  the  gloves.  Truly  a 
daunting  figure  to  meet  in  a  close-quarter,  rough-and- 
tumble  encounter!  thought  Redmond.  The  top  of  his 
head  was  completely  bald;  his  thick,  straight  black 
brows  indicating  that  what  little  close-cropped  iron- 
gray  hair  remained  must  originally  have  been  coal- 
black  in  colour.  His  Irish-blue  eyes,  alternately 
dreamy  and  twinklingly  alert,  were  deeply  set  in  a 
high-cheeked-boned,  bronzed  face,  with  a  long  upper¬ 
lipped,  grimly-humorous  mouth.  Its  expression  in 
repose  gave  subtle  warning  that  its  owner  possessed  in 
a  marked  degree  the  strongly  melancholic,  emotional, 
and  choleric  temperament  of  his  race.  There  was  no 
moroseness  —  no  hardness  in  it,  but  rather  the  taci¬ 
turnity  that  invariably  settles  upon  the  face  of  those 
dwellers  of  the  range  who,  perforce,  live  much  alone 
with  their  thoughts.  Sheathed  in  mail  and  armed, 
that  face  and  bulky  figure  to  some  imaginations  might 
have  found  its  prototype  in  some  huge,  grim,  war-worn 
“man-at-arms”  of  mediaeval  times.  Redmond  judged 
him  to  be  somewhere  in  his  forties;  forty-two  was  his 
exact  age  as  he  ascertained  later. 
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In  curious  contrast  to  his  somewhat  formidable 
exterior  seemed  his  mild,  gentle,  soft-brogued  voice. 
And,  with  speech,  his  taciturn  face  relaxed  insensibly 
into  an  almost  genial  expression,  George  noted. 

Attracted  by  a  cluster  of  pictures  and  photographs 
above  and  around  the  cot  in  the  corner  opposite  his 
own,  the  young  fellow  crossed  over  and  scanned  them 
attentively.  Tacked  up  with  a  random,  reckless  hand, 
the  bizarre  collection  was  typically  significant  of  some¬ 
one’s  whimsical,  freakish  tastes  and  personality.  From 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  —  and  worse — subjects 
pious  and  impious,  dreamily-beautiful  and  lewdly- 
vulgar,  comic  and  tragic,  also  many  splendid  photo¬ 
graphs  were  all  jumbled  together  on  the  walls  in  a 
shockingly  irresponsible  fashion.  Many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  unframed  copies  cut  apparently  from  art 
and  other  journals;  from  theatrical  and  comic  papers. 

George  gazed  on  them  awhile  in  utterly  bewildered 
astonishment;  then,  with  a  little  hopeless  ejaculation, 
swung  around  to  the  sergeant  who  met  his  despairing 
grin  with  benign  composure. 

“Whose  cot’s  —  ” 

“  ’Tis  Yorke’s,”  said  Slavin  simply.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  mentioned  that  individual’s  name.  He 
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struck  a  match  on  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  standing 
with  his  feet  apart  and  hands  clasped  behind  his  back 
smoked  awhile  contentedly. 

“Saw  ye  iver  tti’  like  av  that  for  divarsiment?”  he 
continued,  with  a  wave  of  his  pipe  at  the  heterogeneous 
array,  “shtudy  thim!  an’,  by  an’  large  ye  have  th’  man 
himsilf.  He’s  away  on  pay-day  duty  at  th’  Coalmore 
mines  west  av  here  —  though  by  token,  ’tis  Billy 
Blythe  at  Banff  shud  be  doin’  ut,  ’stead  av  me  havin’  tu 
sind  a  man  from  here.  He  shud  be  back  on  Number 
Four  th’  night.” 

His  twinkling  orbs  under  their  black  smudge  of  eye¬ 
brow  appraised  the  junior  constable  with  faint,  musing 
interest.  “A  quare  chap  is  Yorkey,”  he  continued 
gently  —  shielding  a  match-flame  and  puffing  with 
noisy  respiration  —  a  good  polisman  —  knows  th’ 
Criminal  Code  from  A  tu  Z  —  eyah!  but  mighty  quare. 
I  misdoubt  how  th’  tu  av  yez  will  get  along.”  He  sighed 
deeply,  muttering  half  to  himself,  “I  may  have  tu  take 
shteps  —  this  time!  .  .  .” 

A  rather  ominous  beginning,  thought  George.  But, 
curbing  his  natural  curiosity,  he  resolutely  held  his 
peace,  awaiting  more  enlightenment.  This  not  being 
forthcoming  —  his  superior  having  relapsed  once  more 
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into  taciturn  silence  —  he  turned  again  to  Yorke’s  ex¬ 
hibits  with  pondering  interest.  Sounding  far-off  and 
indistinct  in  the  frosty  stillness  of  the  bleak  foothills 
came  the  faint  echoes  of  a  coyote’s  shrill  ‘‘ki-3dp- 
yapping”  —  again  and  again,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  insidious  message.  George  continued  to 
stare  at  the  pictures.  Gad!  what  a  strange  fantastic 
mind  the  man  must  have!  he  mused- — what  rotten, 
erratic  desecration  to  shove  pictures  indiscriminately 
together  like  that!  .  .  .  Lack  of  space  was  no  excuse. 
Millet’s  “Angelus,”  “Ally  Sloper  at  the  Derby,”  a  splen¬ 
did  lithograph  of  “The  Angel  of  Pity  at  the  Well  of 
Cawnpore,”  Lottie  Collins,  scantily  attired,  in  her  song 
and  dance  “Tara-ra-ra -boom-de-ay,”  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  “Wedded,”  a  gruesome  depiction  of  a 
Chinese  execution  at  Canton,  an  old-fashioned  en¬ 
graving  of  that  dashing,  debonair  cavalry  officer, 
“Major  Hodson,”  of  Indian  Mutiny  fame,  George 
Robey,  as  a  nurse-maid,  wheeling  Little  Tich  in  a  per¬ 
ambulator,  the  grim,  torture-lined  face  of  Slatin  Pasha, 
a  ridiculously  obscene  picture  entitled  “Two  coons 
scoffing  oysters  for  a  wager,”  that  glorious  edifice  the 
“Taj  Mahal”  of  India,  and  so  on.  “Divarsiment” 
indeed! 
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To  this  ill-assorted  admixture  three  exceptions  onU 
were  grouped  with  any  sense  of  reason.  The  central 
picture  was  a  beautifully  coloured  reproduction  of 
Sir  Hubert  Herkomer’s  famous  masterpiece  ‘‘The  Last 
Muster.”  Lovers  of  art  subjects  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  this  immortal  painting.  It  depicts  a  pathetic 
congregation  of  old,  white-haired,  war-worn  pensioners 
attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  Old  Chelsea 
Hospital,  with  the  variegated  lights  from  the  stained- 
glass  windows  flooding  them  with  soft  gentle  colours. 
Flanking  it  on  either  side  were  portraits  of  the  original 
founders  of  this  historical  institution  in  1692  —  Charles 
II  (The  Merry  Monarch)  and  his  kindly-hearted  “light 
o’  love”  Sweet  Nell  Gwynn  of  Old  Drury. 

With  curiously  mixed  feelings  George  finally  tore 
himself  away  from  Yorke’s  pathetically  grotesque 
attempt  at  wall-adornment.  Strive  as  he  would  within 
his  soul  to  ridicule,  the  pictures  seemed  somehow  al¬ 
most  to  shout  at  him  with  hidden  meaning.  As 
if  a  voice  —  a  drunken  voice,  but  gentlemanly  withal 
—  was  hiccuping  in  his  ear :  “Paradise  Lost,  old  man ! 
(hie)  Paradise  Lost!” 

And,  mixed  with  it,  came  again  but  of  the  silence  of 
the  foothills  the  coyote’s  faintly  persistent  mocking  wail 
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—  its  “ki-yip-yap”  sounding  almost  like  “Bah!  Yah! 
Baa !  ”  .  .  .  Some  lines  of  an  old  quotation,  picked  up 
he  knew  not  where,  wandered  into  his  mind  — 

Comedy,  Tragedy,  Laughter  and  Tears! 

Thou’rt  rolled  as  one  in  the  Dust  of  Years! 

With  a  sigh  he  turned  to  his  own  cot  and  began  to 
unpack  and  arrange  his  kit;  in  regulation  fashion,  and 
with  such  small  faddy  fixings  customary  to  men  inured 
to  barrack  life.  Thus  engaged  the  time  passed  rapidly. 
Later  in  the  day  he  assisted  the  sergeant  in  making  out 
the  detachment’s  “monthly  returns”  and  diary.  This 
task  accomplished,  in  the  gathering  dusk  he  attended 
“Evening  Stables.”  There  were  two  saddle-horses  be¬ 
side  the  previously-mentioned  team.  A  splendid  up¬ 
standing  pair,  George  thought  them.  He  was  good 
with  horses;  possessing  the  faculty  of  handling  them 
that  springs  only  from  a  patient,  kindly,  instinctive 
love  of  animals. 

“Nay!  I  dhrive  mostly,”  Slavin  was  telling  him, 
“buckboard  an’  team’s  away  handier  for  a  man  av 
weight  like  meself .  Eyah !  ”  he  sighed,  “tho’  time  was 
w'hin  I  cud  throw  a  leg  over  wid  th’  best  av  thim. 
Yorke  —  he  gen’rally  rides  th’  black,  Parson,  so  ye’ll 
take  th’  sorrel,  Fox,  for  yeh  pathrols.  He’s  a  good 
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stayer,  an’  fast.  Ye’ll  want  tu  watch  him  at  mounthirf 
tho’  —  he’s  not  a  mane  harse,  but  he  has  a  quare 
thrick  av  turnin’  sharp  tu  th’  ‘off’  —  just  as  ye  go  tu 
shwing  up  into  tli’  saddle.  Many’s  th’  man  he’s  whira- 
roo’d  round  wid  wan  fut  in  th’  stirrup  an’  left  pickin’^ 
up  dollars  off  th’  bald-headed.’  Well!  let’s  tu  supper.” 

With  the  practised  hand  of  an  old  cook  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  simple  but  hearty  repast,  upon  which  they  fell 
with  appetites  keenly  edged  with  the  cold  air. 

“Are  ye  anythin’  av  a  cuk?” 

Redmond  grinned  deprecatingly  and  then  shook  his 
head. 

“Eyah!”  grumbled  Slavin,  “seems  I  cannot  hilp  bein’^ 
cuk  an’  shtandin’  orderly-man  around  here.  I  thried  out 
Yorkey.  .  .  .  Wan  day  on’y  tho’  —  ’tis  th’  divil’s  own 
cuk  he  is.  ‘Sarjint!’  sez  he,  ‘I’m  no  bowatchee’  — 
which  in  Injia  he  tells  me  means  same  as  cuk.  An’  he 
tould  th’  trute  at  that.” 

Some  three  hours  later,  as  they  lay  on  their  cots,, 
came  to  them  the  faint,  far-off  toot!  toot!  of  an  engine, 
through  the  keen  atmosphere. 

“That’s  Number  Four  from  th’  West,”  remarked 
Slavin  drowsily,  “Yorkey  shud  be  along  on  ut.  Weill 
a  walk  will  not  hurt  th’  man  if  — ” 
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He  chuntered  something  to  himself. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  slowly  —  three  quarters. 
Slavin  rolled  off  his  cot  with  a  grunt  and  strode  heavily 
to  the  front  door,  which  he  opened.  Redmond  silently 
followed  him  and  together  the  two  men  stepped  out  into 
the  crisply-crunching  hard-packed  snow.  It  was  a 
magnificent  night.  High  overhead  in  the  star-studded 
sky  shone  a  splendid  full  moon,  its  clear  cold  rays 
lighting  up  the  white  world  around  them  with  a  sort 
of  phosphorescent,  scintillating  brilliance. 

Though  not  of  a  particularly  sentimental  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  calm,  peaceful,  unearthly  beauty  of  the  scene 
moved  George  to  murmur  —  half  to  himself ; 

“Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot,  alas! 

As  benefits  forgot.” 

To  his  surprise  came  Slavin’s  soft  brogue  echoing  the 
last  lines  of  the  old  Shakespearian  sonnet,  with  a  sort 
of  dreamy,  gentle  bitterness:  “As  binifits  forghot  — 
forghot!  — as  binifits  forghot!  ....  Luk  tu  that 
now!  eyah!  ’tis  th’ trute,  lad !  ....  for  here  —  unless 
I  am  mistuk,  comes  me  bould  Yorkey  —  an’  dhrunk  as 

a  fiddler’s - again.  Tchkk!  an’  me  on’y  just  afther 

warnin’  um.  .  . 
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And,  a  far-away  black  spot  as  yet,  down  the  moonlit, 
snow-banked  trail,  indistinctly  they  beheld  an  unsteady 
figure  slowly  weaving  its  way  towards  the  detachment. 
At  intervals  the  night-wind  wafted  to  them  snatches  of 
song. 

“Singin’,  singin’,’’  muttered  Slavin,  “from  break 

av  morrn  ’till  jewy  eve!  .  .  .  Misther  B -  Yorke! 

luks  ’tis  goin’  large  y’are  th’  night.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  stumbling  black 
figure,  weaving  an  eccentric  course  in  and  out  along 
the  line  of  telephone  poles ;  and,  to  their  ears  came  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness:  — 

“O,  the  Midnight  Son!  the  Midnight  Son!  (hie) 

You  needn’t  go  trottin’  to  Norway  — 

You’ll  find  him  in  ev’ry  doorway  —  ” 

A  sudden  cessation  of  the  music,  coupled  with  certain 
slightly  indistinct,  weird  contortions  of  the  vocalist’s 
figure,  apprised  the  watchers  that  a  snow-bank  had 
momentarily  claimed  him.  Then,  suddenly  and  saucily, 
as  if  without  a  break,  the  throbbing,  high-pitched  tenor 
piped  up  again  — 

“You’ll  behold  him  in  his  glory 
If  you  on’y  take  a  run  (hie) 

Down  the  Strand  —  that’s  the  Land 
Of  the  Midnight  Son.” 
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Dewy  eve  indeed!  — a  far  cry  to  the  Strand!  . 
How  freakish  sounded  tha.t  old  London  variety  stage 
ditty  ridiculing  the  nightly  silence  of  the  great  snow¬ 
bound  Nor’  West.  Redmond  could  not  refrain  an  ex¬ 
plosive,  snorting  chuckle  as  he  remarked  the  erratic  gait 
of  the  slowly  approaching  pedestrian.  As  Slavin  had 
opined,  he  was  “going  large.”  His  vocal  efforts  had 
ceased  temporarily,  and  now  it  was  the  junior  con¬ 
stable’s  merriment  that  broke  the  frosty  stillness  of  the 
night. 

But  Slavin  did  not  laugh.  Watchfully  he  waited 
there  —  curiously  still,  his  head  jutting  forward  lower- 
ingly  from  between  his  huge  shoulders. 

“Tchkk!”  he  clucked  in  gentle  distaste  —  “In  uni¬ 
form  .  .  .  an’  just  afther  cornin’  off  the  thrain!  .  .  , 
th’  like  av  that  now  ’tis  —  ’tis  scandh’lus!  .  .  .” 

Suddenly  Redmond  shivered,  and  his  mirth  died 
within  him.  The  air  seemed  to  have  become  charged 
with  a  tense,  ominous  something  that  filled  him  with  a 
great  dread  —  of  what?  he  knew  not.  He  felt  an  in¬ 
explicable  impulse  to  cry  out  a  warning  to  that  ludi¬ 
crous  figure,  whose  crunching  moccasins  were  now  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  uncanny  stillness  of  the 
night.  To  him,  the  whole  scene,  bathed  in  the  cold  bril- 
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liance  of  its  moonlit  setting,  seemed  ghostly  and  unreal 
—  a  disturbing  dream  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
intermingled. 

Inwards,  between  the  telephone  poles,  the  man  came 
stumbling  along,  gradually  drawing  nigh  to  the  motion¬ 
less  watchers.  Halting  momentarily,  during  his  prog¬ 
ress  he  made  a  quick  stooping  action  at  the  base  of 
one  of  the  poles,  as  if  with  vague  purpose,  which  action 
was  remarked  at  least  by  Redmond. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  their  presence,  and  making  a  pitiful  attempt  to  dis¬ 
semble  his  condition  and  assume  a  smart,  erect  military 
carriage  he  waved  his  riding-crop  at  them  by  way  of 
salutation.  Something  in  his  action,  its  graceful,  airy 
mockery,  trivial  though  it  was,  impressed  the  gesture 
firmly  in  Redmond’s  mind.  He  became  cognizant  of 
a  flushed,  undeniably  handsome  face  with  reckless  eyes 
and  mocking  lips;  a  slimly-built  figure  of  a  man  of 
medium  height,  whose  natural  grace  was  barely  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  short  regimental  fur  coat. 

Halting  unsteadily  within  the  regulation  three  paces 
pending  salute,  he  struck  an  attitude  commonly  affected 
by  Mr.  Sothern,  in  “Lord  Dundreary,”  and  jauntily 
twirled  his  crop,  the  while  he  declaimed:  — 
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“Waltz  me  round  again,  Willie,  Willie, 

Round  and  round  and  —  ” 

Round!”  finished  Slavin,  with  a  horrible  oath. 
There  seemed  something  shockingly  aboriginal  — 
simian  —  in  the  swift,  gorilla-like  clutch  of  his  huge 
dangling  hands,  as  they  fastened  on  the  throat  and 
shoulder  of  the  drunken  man  and  whirled  him  on  his 
back  in  the  snow  —  something  deadly  and  menacing 
in  his  hard-breathing,  soft-brogued  invective: 

“Yeh  bloody  nightingale!  come  off  th’  perch!  .  .  . 
I’m  fed  up  wid  yeh!  —  I’ll  waltz  yeh!  —  I’ll  tache  yeh 
tu  make  a  mock  av  Burke  Slavin,  time  an’  again! 
I’ll  —  ” 

Redmond  interposed,  “Steady,  Sergeant!”  he  im¬ 
plored  shakily,  his  hand  on  his  superior’s  shoulder, 
“For  God’s  sake  —  ” 

But  Slavin,  in  absent  fashion,  shoved  him  off.  He 
seemed  to  put  no  effort  in  the  movement,  but  the  tense 
muscular  impact  of  it  sent  Redmond  reeling  yards 
away. 

“Giddap,  Yorkey!  God  d - n  ye  for  a  dhrunken 

w^aster! — giddap!  or  I’ll  put  th’  boots  tu  yeh!” 
Terrible  was  the  menace  of  the  giant  Irishman’s  face, 
his  back-flung  boot  and  his  snarling,  curiously  low- 
pitched  voice. 
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“No!  no!  Burke,  old  man!  .  .  .  ah,  don’t!”  gasped 
the  rich  tenor  voice  pleadingly  from  the  snow  —  “ah, 
don’t,  Burke!  .  .  .  remember,  remember  ...  St. 
Agnes’  Eve  — 

“St.  Agnes’  Eve.  Ah!  bitter  chill  it  was, 

The  —  ” 

It  broke  —  that  throbbing  voice  with  its  strange, 
impassioned  appeal.  Far  away  over  the  snow  the 
faint,  silvery  ring  of  a  locomotive’s  gong  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  trio  almost  like  the  deep,  solemn  tolling  of 
bells. 

Then  slovdy,  and  seemingly  in  pain,  the  prostrate 
man  arose. 

And  yet!  Redmond  mused,  sorry  a  figure  as  he  cut 
just  then,  minus  fur-cap  and  plastered  with  snow 
alone  with  the  shame  which  was  his,  he  had  an  air,  g 

certain  dignity  of  mien,  this  man,  Yorke,  which 

* 

stamped  him  far  above  the  common  run  of  men. 

The  junior  constable,  as  he  noted  the  dark  hair, 
silvering  and  worn  away  at  the  temples,  adjudged  him 
to  be  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  —  thirty-five 
was  his  exact  age  as  he  ascertained  later. 

Now,  with  the  air  of  a  fallen  angel,  he  stood  there  in 
the  cold,  snow-dazzling  moonlight;  his  face  registering 
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silent  resignation  as  to  whatever  else  might  befall 
him.  The  sergeant  had  stepped  forward.  Redmond 
looked  on,  in  dazed  apprehension.  A  solemn  hush  had 
fallen  upon  the  strange  scene,  and  stranger  trio.  Their 
figures  flung  weird,  fantastic  shadows  across  tlie 
diamond-sparkling  snow-crust.  George  glanced  at 
Slavin,  and  that  individual’s  demeanor  amazed  him  still 
further.  The  big  man’s  face  was  transformed.  There 
seemed  something  very  terrible  just  then  in  the  pathetic 
working  of  his  rugged  features,  as  if  he  were  striving  to 
allay  some  powerful  inward  emotion.  Then  huskil}^, 
but  not  unkindly  —  as  perchance  the  father  may  have 
spoken  to  the  prodigal  son  —  came  his  soft  brogue: 

“Get  yu  tu  bed,  Yorkey!  get  yu  tu  bed,  man!  .  .  . 
an’  thry  me  no  more!  .  .  . 

Mutely,  like  a  child,  Yorke  obeyed  the  order.  Glanc¬ 
ing  at  Redmond  he  turned  and  walked  unsteadily  into 
the  detachment. 

Perturbed  and  utterly  mystified  at  the  sordid  drama 
he  had  witnessed,  Its  amazing  combination  of  brutality 
and  pathos,  George  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  as  one 
in  a  dream.  Instinctively  though,  he  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  of  its  enactment.  Mechanically  he 
watched  the  door  close;  then  sounding  far  off  and  in- 
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distinct,  Slavin’s  hoarse  whisper  in  his  ear  brought  him 
down  to  Mother  Earth  again  with  a  vengeance: 

“Did  ye  mark  him  stoop  an’  ’‘plant’  th’  ‘hootch?’  ” 

George  nodded.  “I  wasn’t  quite  wise  to  what  he  was 
at,”  he  answered. 

“Let  us  go  get  ut!”  said  Sergeant  Slavin  grimly, 
marching  to  the  spot,  “I  will  not  have  dhrink  brought 
into  th’  detachment!  .  .  .  ’tis  against  ordhers.” 

He  bent  down,  straightened  up,  and  turning  to  Red' 
mond  who  had  joined  him  exhibited  a  bottle.  He  held 
it  up  to  the  light  of  the  moon.  It  appeared  to  be  about 
half  empty.  Extracting  the  cork,  he  smelt. 

“  ’Tis  whiskey,”  he  murmured  simply  —  much  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  said:  “It  is  punch.”  He  made  casual 
examination  of  the  green  and  gold  label.  “  ‘Burke’s 
Oirish,’  begob!  .  .  .  eyah!  a  brave  ould  uniform  but” 
—  he  turned  a  moist  eye  on  his  subordinate  —  “a 
desp’ritly  wounded  souldier  that  wears  ut  —  betther 
out  av  pain.  ’Tis  an’  ould  sayin’:  ‘Whin  ye  meet  th’ 
divil  du  not  turn  tail  but  take  um  by  th’  hams.’  .  .  . 
Bhoy!  I  thrust  the  honest  face  av  yeh  —  I  have  tuk 
tu  ye  since  th’  handy  lad  ye  showt  yersilf  with  that 
team  mix-up  th’  morn.” 

Redmond,  mollified,  grinned  shiveringly.  “I  don’t 
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mind  a  snort,  Sergeant,”  he  said,  “it’s  d - d  cold  out 

here.  Beer’s  more  in  my  line  though.  Salue!” 

He  took  a  swallow  or  two;  the  bottle  changed  hands. 

“Eyah!”  remarked  Slavin  sometime  later  — 
cuddling  the  bottle  at  the  “port  arms.”  “  ’Tis  put  th’ 
kibosh  on  many  a  good  man  in  th’  ould  Force  has  this 
same  dhrink.  Th’  likes  av  Yorkey  there”  —  he  jerked 
his  head  at  the  lighted  window  —  “shud  never  touch  ut 
■ — never  touch  ut!  ...  Cannot  flirrt  wid  a  bottle  ^ — 
’tis  wedded  they  wud  be  tu  ut.  Now  meself”  —  he 
paused  impressively  —  “I  can  take  me  dhrink  like  a 
ginthleman  —  can  take  ut,  or  lave  ut  alone.” 

Absorptive  demonstration  followed.  Came  a  long- 
drawn,  smacking  “Ah-hh!”  “A  sore  thrial  tu  me  is 
that  same  man,”  he  resumed,  “wan  more  break  on  his 
part,  as  ye  have  seen  this  night  ...  an’  I  musht  ■ —  I 
will  take  shteps  wid  um.” 

“Why  don’t  you  transfer  him  back  to  the  Post?” 
queried  George,  wonderingly,  mindful  of  how  swiftly 
that  disciplinary  measure  had  rewarded  his  own  reck¬ 
less  conduct  at  the  Gleichen  detachment.  “He’s  got 
nothing  on  you,  has  he?” 

'■‘■FwhatV^  .  .  .  Slavin,  turning  like  a  flash,  glared 
sharply  at  him  out  of  deep-set  scowling  eyes,  “Fwhat?’* 
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Torielessly,  George  repeated  his  query, 

Slavin’s  glare  gradually  faded.  “Eyah!”  he  affirmed 
(presently,  “he  has!  .  ,  came  a  long  pause  —  “but 
not  as  yu  mane  ut  .  .  .  oh !  begorrah,  no !  ”  His  eyes 
•glittered  dangerously  and  his  wide  mouth  wreathed 
into  an  unholy  grin,  “  ’Tis  a  shmart  man  that  iver  puts 
iSit  over  on  me  at  th’  Orderly-room.  .  Fwhy  du  I  not 
sind  him  into  th’  Post?  .  eyah!  fwhy  du  I  not? 

Chin  sunk  on  his  huge  chest,  he  mused  awhile, 
^George  waited. 

“Listen,  bhoy!”  A  terrible  earnestness  crept  into 
the  soft  voice.  “I’ll  tell  ye  th’  tale.  .  .  .  ’Twas  up  at 
th’  Chilkoot  Pass  —  in  the  gold  rush  av  ’98.  .  .  .  To¬ 
gether  we  was  —  Yorkey  an'  meself  —  stationed  there 
undher  ould  Bobby  Belcher.  Wan  night  —  Mother  av 
God!  will  I  iver  forghet  ut?  Bitther  cowld  is  th’ 
Yukon,  lad;  th’  like  av  ut  yu’  here  in  Alberta  du  not 
jknow.  Afther  tu  crazy  lost  cheechacos  we  had  been 
that  day.  We  found  thim  —  frozen.  ...  A  blizzard 
had  shprung  up,  but  we  shtrapped  th’  stiffs  on  th’  sled 
an'  mushed  ut  oursilves  tu  save  th’  dogs. 

“I  am  a  big  man,  an’  shtrong.  .  .  .  but  Yorkey  wms 
th’  betther  man  av  us  tu  that  night  —  havin  less  weight 
vtu  pack.  I  was  all  in  —  dhrowsy,  an’  wanted  tu  give 
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up  th’  ghost  an’  shleep  —  an’  shleep.  .  .  .  Nigh  unto 
death  I  was.  >  . 

The  murmuring  voice  died  away.  A  shudder  ran 
through  the  great  frame  at  the  remembrance,  while 
the  hand  clutching  the  bottle  trembled  violently.  Un¬ 
consciously  Redmond  shook  with  him;  for  the  horror 
Slavin  was  living  over  again  just  then  enveloped  his 
listener  also. 

“But  Yorkey,”  he  continued  “wud  not  let  me  lie 
down.  .  .  .  God!  how  that  man  did  put  his  fishts  an* 
mucklucks  tu  me  an’  pushed  an’  shtaggered  wid  me 
afther  th’  dogs,  beggin’  an’  cursin’  an’  prayin’  an’  callin’ 
me  names  that  ud  fairly  make  th’  dead  relations  av  a 
man  rise  up  out  av  their  graves.  .  .  .  Light-headed  he 
got  towards  th’  ind  av  th’  thrail,  poor  chap!  shoutin*^^ 
dhrill-ordhers  an’  Injia  naygur  talk,  an’  singin’  great 
songs  an’  chips  av  poethry  —  th’  half  av  which  I  misre* 
mimber  —  excipt  thim  —  thim  wurrds  he  said  this 
night.  *  “Shaint  Agnus  Eve,”  ’  he  calls  ut.  Over  an’ 
over  he  kept  repeathin’  thim  as  he  helped  me  shtag- 
gerin’  along.  .  .  ‘God!’  cries  he,  betune  cursin’  me  an’ 
th’  dogs  an’  singin’  ‘Shaint  Agnus  Eve’  —  ‘Oh,  help  us 
this  night!  let  us  live,  God!  ...  oh,  let  us  live!  — 
this  poor  bloody  Oirishman  an’  me! 
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The  sergeant’s  head  was  thrown  back  now,  gazing 
full  at  the  evening  star  the  moonbeams  shining  upon 
his  upturned,  powerful  face.  Cold  as  was  the  night, 
Redmond  could  see  glistening  beads  of  sweat  on  his 
forehead.  As  one  himself  under  the  spell  of  the  fear  of 
■death,  the  younger  man  silently  watched  that  face  — 
fascinated.  It  was  calm  now,  with  a  great  and  kindly 
peace.  Slowly  the  gentle  voice  took  up  the  tale  anew: 

“We  made  ut,  bhoy  —  th’  Post  —  or  nigh  tu  ut  .  ,  . 
in  th’  break  av  th’  dawn.  ...  For  wan  av  th’  dogs 
yapped  an’  they  come  out  an’  found  us  in  th’  snow.  .  .  . 
Yorkey,  wid  his  arrums  round  th’  neck  av  me  —  as  if 
he  v/ud  shtill  dhrag  me  on.  .  .  .  an’  cry  in’  upon  th’ 
mother  that  bore  um.  .  .  .  Tu  men  —  in  damned  bad 
shape  • —  tu  shtiffs.  ...  an’  but  three  dogs  lift  out  av 
th’  six- team  we’d  shtarted  wid.  .  .  .  So — now  ye  know 
lad!  .  .  .  Fwhat  think  ye?  .  .  .” 

WTiat  George  thought  was:  “Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this.”  What  he  said  was:  “He’s  an  English¬ 
man,  isn’t  he?” 

Slavin  nodded.  “Comes  of  a  mighty  good  family  tu, 
they  say,  but  ’tis  little  he  ivver  cracks  on  himself  ’bout 
thim.  Years  back  he  hild  a  commission  in  some  cavalry 
reg’mint  in  Injia,  but  he  got  broke  —  over  a  woman, 
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I  fancy.  He’s  knocked  about  th’  wurrld  quite  a  piece 
since  thin.  Eyah!  he  talks  av  some  quare  parts  he’s 
been  in.  Fwhat  doin’?  Lord  knows.  Been  up  an^ 
down  the  ladder  some  in  this  outfit  —  sarjint  one  week 
—  full  buck  private  next.  Yeh  know  th’  way  these 
ginthlemin-rankers  run  amuck?” 

“How  does  he  get  away  with  it  every  time?”  queried 
Redmond.  “Hasn’t  any  civilian  ever  reported  him  to 
the  old  man?” 

“Yes!  wance  — an’  ‘Father,’  th’  ould  rapparee!  he 
went  for  me  baldheaded  for  not  reporthin’  lit  tu.” 

With  a  sort  of  miserable  heartiness  Slavin  cursed 
awhile  at  the  recollection.  “Toime  an’  again,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  “have  I  taken  my  hands  tu  um  —  pleaded  wid 
um,  an’  shielded  um  in  many  a  dhirty  scrape,  an’  ivry 
toime  sez  he,  wid  his  ginthlemin’s  shmile:  ‘Burke!  will 
ye  thry  an’  overlook  it,  ould  man?’  .  .  .  Eyah!  he’s 
mighty  quare.  For  some  rayson  he  seems  tu  hate  th’ 
idea  av  a  third  man  bein’  here,  tho’  th’  man’  wud 
die  for  me.  Divil  a  man  can  I  kape  here,  any¬ 
way.  In  fwhat  fashion  he  puts  th’  wind  up  thim, 
1  do  not  know;  they  will  not  talk,  out  av  pure 
kindness  av  heart  an’  rispict  for  meself,  I  guess. 
But  —  a  few  days  here,  an’  bingo!  — they  apply  for 
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thransfer.  Now  ye  know  ivrythin’,  bhoy  —  fwhat 
I  am  up  against,  an’  fwhy  I  will  not  ‘can’  Yorkey. 
Ye’ve  a  face  that  begets  thrust  —  do  not  bethray  ut, 
but  thry  an’  hilp  me.  Bear  wid  Yorke  as  best  ye  can 
divilmint  an’  all  —  for  my  sake,  will  yeh?” 

Not  devoid  of  a  certain  simple  dignity  was  the  grim, 
rugged  face  that  turned  appealingly  to  the  younger 
man’s  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

And  Redmond,  smiling  inscrutably  into  the  deep-set, 
glittering  eyes,  answered  as  simply:  “I  will,  Sergeant!” 
He  declined  an  offer.  “Nemoyah!  (No)  thanks,  I’ve 
had  enough.” 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  Slavin  smiled  also. 
His  huge  clamping  right  hand  crushed  George’s,  while 
the  left  described  an  arc  heavenwards.  Came  a  throaty 
gurgle,  a  careless  swing  of  the  arm,  and  — 

'‘He  lay  loike  a  warrior  takin’  his  rist, 

Wtd  his  — 

‘T  misrimimber  tli’  tail-ind  av  ut,”  sighed  Sergeant 
Slavin,  “  "Tis  toime  we  turned  in.” 

In  silence  they  re-entered  the  detachment.  Yorke, 
minus  his  moccasins,  fur-coat  and  red-serge,  lay 
stretched  out  upon  his  cot  sleeping  heavily,  his  flushed, 
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reckless,  high-bred  face  pillowed  on  one  outfiung  arm. 
Above  him,  silent  guardians  of  his  rest,  his  grotesque 
mixture  of  prints  gleamed  duskily  in  the  lamp-light. 

Into  Redmond’s  mind  —  sunk  into  a  deep  oblivion  of 
dreamy,  chaotic  thought —  came  again  Slavin’s  words: 
^‘Shtudy  thim  picthures,  bhoy !  an’,  by  an’  large  ye  have 
th’  man  himsilf !  ” 

Soon,  too,  he  slept;  and  into  his  fitful  slumbers 
drifted  a  ridiculously  disturbing  dream.  That  of 
actually  witnessing  the  terrible  scene  of  the  long-dead 
Indian  Mutiny  hero,  ISIajor  Hodson,  executing  with  his 
own  hand  the  three  princes  of  Oude. 

Inshalla!  it  was  done  —  there!  there!  against  the 
cart,  amidst  the  gorgeous  setting  of  Indian  sunset 
and  gleaming  minaret.  ‘‘Deen!  Been!  Futteh 
Mohammed!”  came  a  dying  scream  upon  the  last  shot 
. —  the  smoking  carbine  was  jerked  back  to  the  “re¬ 
cover”  —  a  moment  the  scarlet-turbaned,  scarlet-sashed 
English  officer  gazed  with  ruthless  satisfaction  at  his 
treacherous  victims  then,  turning  sharply,  faced  him. 

And  lo!  to  Redmond  it  seemed  that  the  stern,  in¬ 
tolerant,  recklessly-handsome  countenance  he  looked 
upon  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  face  of  Yorke., 


CHAPTER  IV 


Burn’d  Marmion’s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 

And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  —  “  Thi's  to  me!”  he  said, — 

MARMION 

E'ARLY  on  the  morrow  it  came  to  pass  that 
^  Sergeant  Slavin,  cooking  breakfast  for  all  hands, 
heard  Yorke’s  voice  uplifted  in  song,  as  that 
worthy  made  his  leisurely  toilet.  He  shot  a  slightly 
bilious  glance  at  Redmond,  who,  ‘‘Morning  Stables” 
finished,  lounged  nearby, 

“Hear  um?”  he  snorted  enviously.  “SinginM  singin’! 
—  forever  singin’ !  —  eyah !  sich  nonsince,  tu.” 

But,  to  George,  who  possessed  a  musical  ear,  the 
ringing  tenor  sounded  rather  airily  and  sweetly  — 

“Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  Heaven’s  Gate  sings. 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise, 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs  —  ” 

“Fwhat  yez  know  ’bout  that?”  Slavin  forked 
viciously  at  the  bacon  he  was  frying.  “Blarney  my 
sowl !  an’  him  not  up  for  ‘Sh tables’  at  all !  .  .  ” 
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“With  ev’ry thing  that  pretty  is:  — ■ 

My  lady  sweet,  arise!  arise! 

My  lady  sweet,  arise!" 

“My  lady  shweet!”  —  Slavin  snorted  unutterable 
things. 

Yawning,  the  object  of  his  remarks  sauntered  into 
the  kitchen  just  then,  and,  deeming  the  occasion  now 
to  be  a  fitting  one,  the  sergeant  introduced  his  two 
subordinates  to  each  other. 

Yorke,  with  a  bleak  nod  and  handshake,  swept  the 
junior  constable  with  a  swiftly  appraising  glance.  As 
frigidly  was  his  salutation  returned.  Redmond  re¬ 
marked  the  regular  features,  suggestive  rather  of  the 
ancient  Norman  type,  the  thin,  curved,  defiant  nostrils 
and  dark,  arching  eyebrows.  The  face,  with  its  inde¬ 
finable  stamp  of  birth  and  breeding  was  handsome 
enough  in  its  patrician  mould,  but  marred  some¬ 
what  by  the  lines  of  cynicism,  or  dissipation, 
round  the  sombre,  reckless  eyes  and  intolerant 
mouth.  He  had  a  cool,  clear  voice  and  a 
whimsical,  devil-may-care  sort  of  manner  that 
was  apparently  natural  to  him,  as  was  also  a  certain 
languid  grace  of  movement.  He  possessed  an  irritating 
mannerism  of  continually  elevating  his  chin  and  dilat- 
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ing  his  curved  nostrils  disdainfully  in  a  sort  of  sound-* 
less  sniff.  Beyond  a  slight  flush  he  showed  little  trace 
of  his  previous  night’s  dissipation. 

‘‘Where  do  you  hail  from?”  he  enquired  of  George 
with  casual  interest  over  the  mess-table  later. 

“Ontario,”  replied  George  laconically,  “my  people 
are  farmers  down  there.” 

For  a  moment  Yorke’s  arched  brows  lifted  in  puzzled 
surprise  —  came  a  repetition  of  his  offensive  sniffing 
mannerism;  and  he  stared  pointedly  away  again.  It 
was  difficult  to  be  more  insulting  in  dumb  show. 

George,  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Slavin,  groaned 
inwardly.  “I  am  going  to  hate  this  fellow”  he  thought. 
The  sergeant,  from  the  head  of  the  table,  kept  a  keen 
watch  upon  the  pair. 

“An’  fwhat?”  came  his  soft  brogue,  by  way  of  diver¬ 
sion,  “an’  fwhat  made  yu’  take  on  th’  Force?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  Wearily,  George  shoved  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  leant  back  in  his  chair. 
“Old  man’s  pretty  well  fixed  —  now.  He’s  a  member 

of  the  legislature  for - County.  I  was  at  McGill  for 

some  terms  —  medicine.”  A  hopeless  note  crept  into 
his  tones.  “I  fell  down  on  my  exams  .  .  ..  ran  amuck 
with  the  wrong  bunch  an’  all  that  —  an’  —  an’  .  .  . 
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kind  of  made  a  mess  of  things  I  guess.  .  .  .  Went 
broke  —  came  West.  .  .  .  That’s  why.  .  .  .” 

With  a  forlorn  sort  of  forced  grin  he  gazed  back  at 
his  interlocutor.  Yorke,  unheeding  the  conversation, 
continued  his  breakfast  as  if  he  were  alone. 

“H-mm!”  grunted  Slavin,  summing  up  the  situation 
with  native  simplicity,  “That’s  ut,  eh? — but,  for  all 
ye  have  th’  spache  an’  manners  av  a  ginthleman  — 
ranker  somehow  —  somehow  I  misdoubt  ye’re  a  way- 
back  waster  like  Misther  Yorkey  here!” 

That  hardened  “ginthleman,”  absently  sipping  his 
coffee,  flung  a  faintly-derisive,  patient  smile  at  his 
accuser.  A  perfect  understanding  seemed  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  Redmond,  musing  upon  the 
pathetically-sordid  drama  he  had  witnessed  not  so  many 
hours  since,  relapsed  into  a  reverie  of  speculation. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  sharp  trill 
of  the  telephone.  Slavin  arose  lethargically  from  the 
mess-table  and  answered  it. 

“Hullo!  yis!  Slavin  shpeakin’!  Fwat?  —  all  right 
Nick!  I’ll  sind  a  man  shortly  an’  vag  um!  So  long! 
Oh,  hold  on,  Nick!  .  .  .  May  th’ divil  niver  know  ye’re 
dead  till  ye’re  tu  hours  in  Hivin!  Fwhat?  —  Oh,  thank 
yez!  Same  tu  yez!  Well!  .  .  .  so  long!” 
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“Hobo  worryin’  Nick  Lee  at  Cow  Run.  Scared  av  fire 
in  th’  livery-shtable.  Gk)  yu’,  Yorkey !  ”  He  eyed  George 
a  moment  in  curious  speculation.  “Yu’  had  betther  go 
along  tu,  Ridmond !  Exercise  yez  harse  an’  ”  —  he  lit 
his  pipe  noisily  —  “learn  th’  lay  av  th’  thrails.”  He 
turned  to  the  senior  constable.  “If  ye  can  lay  hould  av 
th’  J.P.  there,  get  this  shtiff  committed  an’  let  Ridmond 
take  thrain  wid  um  tu  th’  Post.  Yu’  return  wid  th’ 
harses!” 

“Why  can’t  Redmond  nip  down  there  on  a  way- 
freight  and  do  the  whole  thing?”  said  Yorke,  a  trifle 
sulkily.  “It  seems  rot  sending  two  men  mounted  for 
one  blooming  hobo.” 

“Eyah!”  murmured  Slavin  with  suspicious  mildness, 
“  ’tis  th’  long  toime  since  I  have  used  me  shtripes  tu 
give  men  undher  me  wan  ordher  twice.” 

Yorke  flashed  a  slightly  apprehensive  glance  at  his 
superior’s  face.  Then,  without  another  word,  he 
reached  for  his  side-arms,  bridle,  and  fur-coat.  He 
knew  his  man. 

Redmond  followed  suit  and  they  adjourned  to  the 
stable. 

“I  saw  that  beggar  yesterday  —  on  my  way  up,” 
remarked  George,  ill-advisedly. 
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Yorke  stared.  “The  hell  you  did!  .  .  .  why  didn’t 
you  vag  him  then?”  he  retorted  irritably. 

Bursting  with  silent  wrath  at  the  “choke-off,”  with ' 
difficulty  Redmond  held  his  peace.  In  silence  they 
saddled  up  and  leading  the  horses  out  prepared  to 
mount.  Yorke  swung  up  on  the  splendid,  mettled  black 
—  “Parson.”  He  had  an  ideal  cavalry  seat,  and  as  with 
an  easy  grace  he  gently  controlled  his  impatient  horse, 
with  an  inscrutable,  mask-like  countenance  he  watched 
Redmond  and  the  sorrel  “Fox.” 

With  toe  in  the  leather-covered  stirrup  the  latter 
reached  for  the  saddle-horn.  Poor  George!  fuming 
inwardly  over  one  humiliation  caused  him  shortly  to  be 
the  recipient  of  another.  Too  late  to  his  preoccupied 
mind  came  Slavin’s  warning  of  the  day  before. 

Like  a  flash  the  sorrel  whirled  to  the  “off-side”  and 
Redmond,  swung  off  his  balance,  revolved  into  space 
and  was  pitched  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the  snow. 
Fortunately  his  foot  had  slipped  clear  of  the  stirrup. 
In  this  somewhat  ignominious  position  dizzily  he  heard 
Yorke’s  mocking  tones: 

“What  are  the  odds  on  Fox,  bookie?  ...  I’d  like 
a  few  of  those  dollars  when  you’ve  quite  finished 
picking  them  all  up.” 
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With  ac  almost  superhuman  effort  the  young  fello\^ 
controlled  himself  once  more  as  he  arose.  Not  lightly 
had  he  given  a  promise.  Silently  he  dusted  the  snow 
from  his  uniform  and  strode  over  to  where  the  sorrel 
awaited  him.  The  horse  had  made  no  attempt  to  run 
away;  apparently  being  an  old  hand  at  the  game.  It 
now  stood  eying  its  dupe,  with  Lord  knows  what  mirth 
tickling  its  equine  brain. 

Slipping  the  “nigh’’  rein  through  the  saddle-fork, 
then  back  to  the  cheek-strap  again,  George  snubbed 
Fox’s  head  towards  him,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
horse  to  whirl  to  the  “off”  as  before.  Warily  and 
quietly  he  <;hen  swung  into  the  saddle  and  the  two  men 
set  off. 

A  few  yards  from  the  front  of  the  detachment  Yorke 
suddenly  pulled  up  and,  dismounting,  felt  around  in  the 
snow  at  the  base  of  a  well-remembered  telephone-pole. 
It  was  Redmond’s  hour  to  jeer  now,  if  he  had  been 
mindful  to  do  so.  But  another  usurped  that  privilege. 

A  queer  choking  sound  made  them  both  turn  round. 
Slavin,  his  grim  face  registering  unholy  mirth,  lounged 
in  the  doorway. 

“Fwhat  ye  lukkin  for,  Yorkey?” 

“Oh,  nothing!”  came  that  gentleman’s  answer. 
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“Ye’ll  find  ut  in  th’  bottle  thin.” 

fnsult  was  added  to  injury  by  the  sergeant  casually 
plucking  that  article  from  it’s  “rist”  and  chucking  it 
over, 

Yorke’s  face  was  a  study.  “Oh I”  cried  he  dismally, 
“what  wit!  ...  give  three  rousing  cheers!”  ...  He 
mounted  once  more.  “Well!  there’s  no  denying  you  arc 
one  hell  of  a  sergeant!” 

That  worthy  one  grinned  at  him  tolerantly.  “Get 
yez  gone!”  he  spat  back,  “an’  du  not  linger  tu  play 
craps  on  th’  thrail  either  —  th’  tu  av  yez !  ” 

Long  and  grimly,  with  his  bald  head  sunk  between 
his  huge  shoulders,  he  gazed  after  the  departing  riders. 
“Eyah!  ’tis  best  so!”  he  murmured  softly,  “a  show¬ 
down —  wid  no  ould  shtiff  av  a  non-com  like  meself 
tu  butt  in.  .  .  .  An’,  onless  I  am  mistuk  that  same  will 
come  this  very  morn,  from  th’  luks  av  things.  .  .  .  Sind 
th’  young  wan  is  as  handy  wid  his  dhooks  as  Brankley 
sez  he  is !  ...  Thin  —  an’  on’y  thin  will  there  be 
peace  in  th’  fam’ly.” 

He  re-lit  his  pipe  and,  shading  his  eyes  from  the 
snow-glare  focussed  them  on  two  rapidly  vanishing 
black  specks.  “I  wud  that  I  cud  see  ut!”  he  sighed 
plaintively,  “I  wud  that  I  cud  see  ut!” 
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It  was  a  glorious  day,  sunny  and  clear,  with  the 
temperature  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  the  hard-packed 
snow  from  balling  up  the  horses’  feet.  The  trail  ran 
fairly  level  along  a  lower  shelf  of  the  timber-lined  foot¬ 
hills,  which  on  their  right  hand  sloped  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bow  River  in  a  series  of  rolling  “downs.” 
Sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  ether  the  Sou’  West¬ 
ern  chain  of  the  mighty  “Rockies”  reared  their  rosily- 
v/hite  peaks  in  all  their  morning  glory  —  silent 
guardians  of  the  winter  landscape. 

Deep  down  in  his  soul  young  Redmond  harboured 
a  silent,  dreamy  adoration  for  the  beauty  of  such 
scenes  as  this.  Under  different  conditions  he  would 
have  enjoyed  this  ride  immensely.  But  now  —  with 
his  mind  a  seething  bitter  chaos  consequent  upon  his 
companion’s  incomprehensible  behavior  towards  him, 
he  rode  in  a  sort  of  brooding  reverie.  Yorke  was 
equally  morose.  Not  a  word  had  fallen  from  their  lips 
since  they  left  the  detachment. 

Right  under  the  horses’  noses  a  big  white  jack- 
rabbit  suddenly  darted  across  the  snow-banked  ruts 
of  the  well-worn  trail,  pursuing  its  leaping  erratic 
course  towards  a  patch  of  brush  on  the  river  side. 
Simultaneously  the  animals  shied,  with  an  inward  trend, 
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cannoning  their  respective  riders  together.  Yorke 
reined  away  sharply  and  glared. 

“Get  over!”  he  said  curtly,  “don’t  crowd  me!” 

He  spoke  as  a  Cossack  hetman  might  to  his  sotnia, 
and,  at  his  tone  and  attitude,  something  snapped  within 
Redmond.  To  his  already  overflowing  cup  of  resent¬ 
ment  it  was  the  last  straw.  His  promise  to  Slavin  he 
flung  to  the  winds,  and  it  was  replaced  with  vindictive 
but  cool  purpose. 

“Showdown!”  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  “I 
knew  it  had  to  come!”  He  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  vast  relief.  Aloud  he  responded,  blithely  and  rudely, 
“Oh!  to  hell  with  you!” 

Yorke  checked  his  horse  with  a  suddenness  that 
brought  the  animal  back  onto  its  haunches.  Sitting 
square  and  motionless  in  the  saddle  for  a  moment  he 
stared  at  George  with  an  expression  almost  of  shocked 
amazement;  then  his  face  became  convulsed  with  ruth¬ 
less  passion. 

The  junior  constable  had  pulled  up  also,  and  now 
wheeling  “half-left”  and  lolling  lazily  in  his  saddle 
with  shortened  leg  stared  back  at  his  enemy  with  an 
expression  there  was  no  mistaking.  His  debonair 
young  face  had  altered  in  an  incredible  fashion.  Al- 
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though  his  lips  were  pursed  up  with  their  whistling  non¬ 
chalance  his  eyes  had  contracted  beneath  scowling 
brows  into  mere  pin-points  of  steel  and  ice.  He  looked 
about  as  docile  as  a  young  lobo  wolf  —  cornered. 

“Ah!”  murmured  Yorke,  noting  the  transformation; 
and  he  seemed  to  consider.  He  had  seen  that  look  on 
men's  faces  before.  Insensibly,  passion  had  vanished 
from  his  face;  the  bully  had  disappeared;  and  in  his 
place  there  sat  in  saddle  a  cool,  contemptuous  gentle¬ 
man. 

“Are  you  talking  back  to  me?”  he  said.  He  did  not 
look  astounded  now  —  seemed  rather  to  assume  it. 

Redmond’s  scowling  brows  lifted  a  fraction.  “Talk¬ 
ing  back?”  he  echoed,  “sure!  Who  the  devil  do  you 
think  you’re  trying  to  come  ‘the  Tin  Man’  over?” 

Reluctantly  Yorke  discounted  his  first  impressions. 
Here  was  no  self-conscious  bravado.  Warily  he  sur¬ 
veyed  George  for  a  moment  —  the  cool  appraising 
glance  of  the  ring  champion  in  his  corner  scanning  his 
challenger  —  then,  swinging  out  of  the  saddle,  he 
dropped  his  lines  and  began  to  unbuckle  his  spurs. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  actions.  Redmond 
followed  suit.  A  few  seconds  he  looked  dubiously  at  his 
horse,  then  back  at  Yorke. 
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“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  scared  of  Fox  beating  it,”  re¬ 
marked  that  gentleman  a  trifle  wearily,  “he’ll  stand  as 
good  as  old  Parson  if  you  chuck  his  lines  down.” 

Shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun-glare  he  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  their  surroundings,  then  led  the  way  to  a 
wind-swept  patch  of  ground,  more  or  less  bare  of  snow. 
Arriving  thither,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  they  flung  off 
caps,  side-arms,  fur-coats  and  stable-jackets.  Yorke, 
a  graceful,  compactly-built  figure  of  a  man,  sized 
up  his  slightly  heavier  opponent  with  an  approving 
eye. 

“You  strip  good”  he  said  carelessly.  “Well!  what’s 
it  to  be?  .  .  .  ‘muck’  or  ‘muffin’?” 

“‘Muffin’  of  course!”  snapped  Redmond  angrily, 
“what  d’ye  take  me  for?  —  a  ‘rough-house  meal 
ticket’?” 

“All  right!”  said  Yorke  soothingly,  “don’t  lose  5r3ur 
temper!” 

It  may  have  been  a  shrewdly-calculated  attempt  tc 
attain  that  end;  and  yet  again  it  may  have  been  only 
sheer  mechanical  habit  that  prompted  him  to  stretch 
forth  his  hands  in  the  customary  salute  of  the  ring. 

With  an  inarticulate  exclamation  of  rage  the  younger 
man  struck  the  proffered  hands  aside  and  led  with  a 
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straight  left  for  the  other’s  head,  Yorke  blocked  it 
cleverly  and  fell  into  a  clinch. 

“Ah!”  murmured  Yorke  in  his  antagonist’s  ear  with 
a  sinister  smile,  “rotten  manners!  for  just  that,  my 
buck.  I’ll  make  you  scoff  ‘muf&n’  ’till  you’re  quite 
poorly!” 

Working  his  arms  cautiously,  he  sprang  clear  of  the 
clinch,  then,  rushing  his  man  and  feinting  for  the  ribs, 
he  rocked  Redmond’s  head  back  with  two  terrific  left 
and  right  hooks  to  the  jaw. 

The  jarring  sting  of  the  punches,  although  dazing 
him  slightly,  brought  Redmond  to  his  senses,  as  he 
realized  how  vulnerable  his  momentary  loss  of 
temper  had  rendered  him.  He  now  braced  him¬ 
self  with  dogged  determination  and,  covering  up 
warily,  circled  his  adversary  with  clever  foot-work. 
Yorke,  tearing  in  again  was  met  with  one  of 
the  cruelest  jabs  he  had  ever  known  —  flush 
in  the  mouth.  Gamely  he  retaliated  with  a  sting¬ 
ing  uppercut  and  a  right  swing  which,  coming  home  on 
Redmond’s  cheek-bone,  whirled  him  off  his  balance  and 
sent  him  sprawling. 

Dazed,  but  not  daunted,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet. 
^Torke,  blowing  upon  his  knuckles  with  all  the  air  of 
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an  old-time  “Regency  blood/’  waited  with  heaving 
chest  and  scornful,  narrowed  eyes, 

“Want  to  elevate  the  sponge?”  he  queried  sneeringly. 

“No!”  panted  George  grimly,  “it  was  you  started 
the  whole  rotten  dirty  business,  and,  by  gum!  I’ll  finish 
it!” 

Dancing  in  and  out  he  drew  an  ineffective  left  from 
his  opponent  and  countered  with  a  pile-driving  right 
to  the  heart.  Yorke  gave  vent  to  a  groaning  exclama¬ 
tion  and  turned  pale.  He  spat  gaspingly  out  of  his 
mashed  lips  and  propped  Redmond  off  awhile;  then, 
suddenly  springing  in  again  he  attempted  to  mix  it. 
George  v/as  nothing  loath,  and  the  two  men,  standing 
toe-to-toe,  slugged  each  other  with  a  perfect  whirlwind 
of  damaging  punches  to  face  and  body. 

Even  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  combat,  in  either  man’s 
heart  now  was  a  wonder  almost  akin  to  respect  for 
each  other’s  ring  knowledge  and  gameness.  It  was 
not  George’s  first  bout  by  many,  but  the  physical  en¬ 
durance  of  this  hard,  clean-hitting  Corinthian  of  a  man 
was  an  astounding  revelation  to  him;  the  science  of  the 
graceful,  narrow- waisted  figure  was  still  as  quick  and 
as  punishing  as  a  steel  trap. 

Yorke,  for  his  part,  reflected  with  bitter  irony  how 
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utterly  erroneous  had  been  his  primary  calculations  — 
how  Nemesis  was  hard  upon  his  heels  at  last  in  the 
guise  of  this  relentless  youngster,  who  fought  like  a 
college-bred  “Charley  Mitchell.” 

Ding!  dong! — hook,  jab,  uppercut,  block,  and 
swing;  in  and  out,  back  and  forth,  side-stepping  and 
head-work  —  one  long  exhausting  round.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  not  stand  the  pace  —  though  it  was  Red¬ 
mond  now  who  forced  it.  Neither  of  the  men  was  in 
training  and  the  long  strain  began  to  tell  upon  them 
both  cruelly  —  especially  upon  the  veteran  Yorke. 
Still,  with  frosted  hair  and  streaming  faces,  the  sweat’ 
soaked,  bruised  and  bleeding  combatants  staggered 
against  each  other  and  strove  to  make  play  with  their 
weary  arms,  until  utter  exhaustion  rang  the  time  gong. 

Gasping  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  his  puffed  lips 
wreathed  into  a  ghastly  semblance  of  his  old  scornful 
smile,  Yorke  dropped  his  guard  and  stuck  out  his  chin. 
He  mouthed  and  pointed  to  it  tauntingly.  In  spite  of 
himself,  a  sorry  grin  flickered  over  George’s  battered, 
weary  young  face.  He  mouthed  back  —  speech  was 
beyond  either;  sagging  at  the  knees  he  reeled  forward 
and  his  right  arm  went  poking  out  in  a  wobbling,  un¬ 
certain  punch. 
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It  glanced  harmlessly  over  Yorke’s  shoulder,  but  the 
violent  impact  of  his  body  sent  the  other  heavily  to 
the  ground.  An  ineffectual  struggle  to  maintain  his 
equilibrium  and  he,  too,  fell  —  face  downwards,  with 
his  head  pillowed  on  Yorke’s  heaving  chest. 


CHAPTER  V 


We’re  poor  little  lambs  who’ve  lost  our  way, 

Baa!  Baa!  Baa! 

We’re  little  black  sheep  who’ve  gone  astray, 

Baa  —  aa  —  aa! 

Gentlemen-r ankers  out  on  the  spree, 

Damned  from  here  to  Eternity, 

God  ha’  mercy  on  such  as  we, 

Baa!  Yah!  Bah! 

KIPLING 

A  GREAT  peace  lay  upon  the  frozen  landscape  — * 
the  deep,  wintry  peace  of  the  vast,  snow-bound 
Nor’West.  A  light  breeze  murmured  over  the 
crisping  snow,  and  moaned  amongst  the  pines  in  the 
timber-lined  spurs  of  the  foothills.  High  overhead  in 
the  sunny,  dazzling  blue  vault  of  heaven  a  huge  solitary 
hawk  slowly  circled  with  wide-spread,  motionless  wings, 
uttering  intermittently  its  querulous,  eerie  whistle. 

Awhile  the  two  exhausted  men  lay  gasping  for  breath 
—  absolutely  and  utterly  spent.  Suddenly  Yorke 
shivered  violently  and  sighed.  Redmond  raised  him¬ 
self  off  the  prostrate  form  of  his  late  opponent  and, 
staggering  over  to  the  pile  of  their  discarded  habili- 
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merits,  slowly  and  painfully  he  donned  his  fur  coat 
and  cap;  then,  picking  up  Yorke’s,  he  stumbled  over  to 
the  latter.  The  senior  constable  was  now  sitting  up, 
with  arms  drooping  loosely  over  his  knees.  George 
wrapped  the  coat  around  the  bowed  shoulders  and  put 
on  the  cap. 

‘‘You’re  cold,  old  man!  ”  he  said  simply.  “We’d  best 
get  our  things  on  now,  and  beat  it.” 

Wearily  Yorke  raised  his  head,  and,  at  something  he 
beheld  in  that  disfigured,  but  unalterably-handsome 
face,  Redmond’s  heart  smote  him. 

Often  in  the  past  he  had  fondly  imagined  himself 
nursing  implacable,  absolutely  undying  hatreds ;  brood¬ 
ing  darkly  over  injuries  received  in  fancy  or  reality, 
planning  dire  and  utterly  ruthless  revenge,  etc.  But, 
deep,  deep  down  in  his  boyish  soul  he  knew  it  to  be  only 
a  dismal  failure  —  that  he  could  not  keep  it  up.  His 
was  an  impulsive,  generous  young  heart  —  equally 
quick  to  forgive  an  injury  as  to  resent  one.  Now  in 
his  pity  and  misery  he  could  have  cried  —  to  see  his 
erstwhile  enemy  so  hopelessly  broken  in  body  and 
spirit. 

Therefore  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  sheer 
sentimental  absurdity  on  his  part  now  to  drop  on  one 
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knee  and  put  his  arms  around  that  shivering,  pride- 
broken  form. 

‘‘Yorkey!”  he  mumbled  huskily,  “old  man!  .  .  , 
Yor  —  ” 

He  choked  a  bit,  and  was  silent. 

Waveringly,  a  skinned-knuckled,  but  sinewy,  shapely 
hand  crept  out  and  gently  ruffled  Redmond’s  curly 
auburn  hair.  Vaguely  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  to 
him.  Could  that  tired,  kind,  whimsical  voice  belong 
to  Yorke?  It  said:  “Reddy,  my  old  son!  .  .  .  we’re 
still  in  the  ring,  anyway.  .  .  .  Seems  —  do  what  we 
w'ould  or  could  —  we  couldn’t  poke  each  other 
out.  .  .  .” 

Came  a  long  silence;  then:  “If  ever  a  man  was  sorry 
for  the  rotten  way  he’s  acted,  it’s  surely  me  right 

now.  .  ,  ,  Got  d - d  good  cause  to  be  p’raps.  ...  I 

handed  it  to  you  about  the  sponge  .  .  .  egad !  I  well- 
nigh  came  chucking  it  up  myself  —  later.  My  colonial 
oath!  but  you’re  the  cleverest,  gamest,  hardest-hitting 
young  proposition  I’ve  ever  ruffled  it  out  with!  .  .  . 
Where’d  you  pick  it  up?  Who’s  handled  you?” 

George  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.  “Man  named  Scholes 
—  down  East”  he  answered.  He  eyed  Yorke’s  face 
ruefully  and,  incidentally  felt  his  own,  “I  used  to  do 
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A  bit  with  the  gloves  when  I  was  at  McGill.  Talking 
about  sponges! — I  only  wish  we  had  one  now  to 
chuck  up  —  in  tangible  form.” 

He  abstracted  the  other’s  handkerchief  and,  rolling 
it  with  his  own  into  a  pad  dabbed  it  in  the  snow.  Yorke 
winced.  “Hold  still,  old  thing!”  said  Redmond,  “we’ll 
have  to  clean  off  a  bit  ere  we  hit  the  giddy  trail  again.” 

For  some  minutes  he  gently  manipulated  the  pad. 
“There!  you  don’t  look  too  bad  now.  Have  a  go  at  me!” 

Figuratively,  they  licked  each  other’s  wounds  awhile. 
Yorke  had  grown  very  silent.  Chin  in  hands  and  rock¬ 
ing  very  slightly  to  and  fro,  all  huddled  up  in  his  fur 
coat,  he  gazed  unseeingly  into  the  beyond.  His  face 
was  clouded  with  such  hopeless,  bitter,  brooding  misery 
that  it  worried  Redmond.  Fie  guessed  it  to  be  some¬ 
thing  far  deeper  than  the  memory  of  their  recent  con¬ 
flict.  He  strove  to  arouse  the  other. 

“Talk  about  game  cocks!”  he  began  lightly.  “Ten 
years  ago,  say!  you  must  have  been  a  corker  —  regular 
‘Terry  McGovern’.” 

“Eh?”  Yorke’s  far-away  eyes  stared  at  him  vaguely. 
“I  was  in  India  then.  Army  light-weight  champion  in 
my  day.  Slavin  wasn’t  joshing  much  at  breakfast,  by 
gum!  .  .  .  Now  we’re  here!  .  .  .  We’re  a  bright 
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pair !  ”  He  made  as  though  to  cast  snow  upon  his  head, 
‘Ichabod!  Ichabod!  our  glory  has  departed!” 

He  lifted  up  his  tenor  voice,  chanting  the  while  he 
rocked  — 

“Gentlemen-rankers  out  on  the  spree, 

Damned  from  here  to  Eternity, 

God  ha’  mercy  on  such  as  we, 

Baa!  Yah!  Bah!” 

Redmond  flinched  and  raised  a  weakly  protesting 
hand.  “Don’t,  old  man!”  he  implored  miserably, 
“don’t!  what’s  the  —  ” 

“Eh! ”  queried  Yorke  brutally  —  rocking  —  “does  it 
hurt?” 

“If  the  home  we  never  write  to,  and  the  oaths  we 
never  keep. 

And  all  we  —  ” 

“No!  no!  no!  Yorkey!”  George’s  voice  rose  to  a 
cry,  “not  that!  .  .  .  quit  it,  old  man!  .  ,  .  that’s  one 
of  the  most  terrible  things  Kipling  ever  wrote — - 
terrible  because  it’s  so  absolutely,  utterly  hope¬ 
less.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  then!”  said  Yorke  slowly  — 

“Can  you  blame  us  if  we  soak  ourselves  in  beer?” 

“It  wasn’t  beer,”  muttered  Redmond  absently,  “it 
was  whiskey.  Slavin  and  I  drank  it.”  With  an  effort 
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he  strove  to  arouse  himself  out  of  the  despondency 
that  he  himself  had  fallen  into. 

“Listen!  ...  Oh!  quit  that  d - d  rocking, 

Yorkey!  .  .  .  Listen  now!  we’ve  put  up  a  mighty 
good  scrap  against  each  other  —  we’ll  call  that 
a  draw  —  let’s  put  up  another  against  our  — ■ 

well!  we’ll  call  it  our  rotten  luck  .  .  .  D - n 

it  all,  old  man,  we’re  not  ‘down  an’  outs’ 
doing  duty  in  this  outfit  —  the  best  military  police 
corps  in  the  world !  .  .  .  Let’s  both  of  us  quit  squalling 
this  eternal  ‘nobody  loves  me’  stuff!  This  isn’t  any 
slobbery  brotherly  love  or  New  Jerusalem  business,  or 
anything  like  that,  either.  I’m  not  a  bloomin’  mission¬ 
ary!”  He  qualified  that  assertion  unnecessarily  to 
prove  it.  “But  let’s  stick  together  and  back  each 
other  up  —  just  us  two  and  old  man  Slavin  —  make  it 
a  sort  of  ‘rule  of  three.’  We  can  have  a  deuce  of  a 
good  time  on  this  detachment  then!  ...” 

He  spoke  hotly,  eagerly,  with  boyish  fervour,  his 
soul  in  his  eyes. 

Yorke  remained  silent,  with  averted  eyes.  That  im¬ 
ploring,  wistful,  bruised  young  countenance  was  al¬ 
most  more  than  he  could  stand.  George,  dropping  on 
one  knee  beside  him  put  a  tremulous  hand  on  the 
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senior  constable’s  shoulder.  “What’s  wrong,  Yorkey?” 
he  queried.  He  shook  the  bowed  shoulder  gently. 
“What’s  made  you  consistently  knock  every  third  buck 
that’s  been  sent  here?  ’till  they  got  fed  up,  and  trans¬ 
ferred?  .  .  .  They  tried  to  put  the  wind  up  me  about 
it  at  the  Post.  What’s  bitin’  you?  I  don’t  seem  to  get 
your  angle  at  all!” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  Yorke  coughed  and  spat 
drearily.  “Kind  of  rum  reason,  you’ll  think.  Long 
story — too  long  —  dates  back.  Listen  then!  Ten 
years  back,  in  the  pride  of  my  giddy  youth,  I  held  a 

Junior  Sub’s  commissiou  in  the  -  Lancers  —  in 

India.  This  is  just  a  synopsis  of  my  case,  mind!  .  .  . 
Well!  the  regiment  was  lying  at  Rawal  Pindi,  and  • —  I 
guess  I  kind  of  ran  amuck  there  —  got  myself  into  a 
rotten  esclandre  —  entirely  my  own  fault  I’ll  admit: 

Man  is  fire,  and  Woman  is  tow, 

And  the  Devil,  he  comes  and  begins  to  blow  — 

the  same  old  miserable  business  the  w^orld’s  fed  up  wdth. 
Since  then  seems  I’ve  kind  of  made  a  mess  of  things. 
Burke  Slavin’s  about  right  —  his  estimate  of  me.” 
He  sighed  with  bitter,  gloomy  retrospection.  “I’ve 
always  had  a  queer,  intolerant  sort  of  temperament. 
If  I’d  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  I  guess 
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I’d  have  been  in  ‘Hodson’s  Horse’.”  (Redmond  started, 
remembering  his  curious  dream.)  “He  was  a  man  after 
my  own  heart,”  Yorke  continued  slowly,  “resourceful,, 
slashing  sort  of  beggar  ...  he  ruffled  it  with  a  high 
hand.  Bold  and  game  as  Sherman,  or  Paul  Jones,  but  as 
ruthless  as  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  He  put  the  ever¬ 
lasting  fear  into  the  rebels  of  Oude  —  something  like 
Cromwell  did  in  Ireland.  My  old  Governor  served 
through  the  Mutiny  —  he’s  told  me  stories  of  him.  My 
God!” 

He  drew  his  fur  coat  closer  round  him.  “Well!”  — 
Redmond  watched  the  sombre  profile  —  “as  I  was  say¬ 
ing  ...  I  ‘muckered’.  .  .  .  Since  then,  with  the  years, 
I  guess  I’ve  been  climbing  down  the  ladder  of  illusions 
till  I’m  right  in  the  stoke-hole,  and  Old  Nick  seems  to 
grin  and  whisper:  ‘As  you  were!  my  cashiered  Sub. — 
As  you  were!’  every  time  I  chuck  a  brace  and  try  to 
climb  up  again.  How’s  that  for  a  bit  of  cheap 
cynicism?”  —  the  low,  bitter  laugh  was  not  good  to 
hear  —  “Man!”  —  the  brooding  eyes  narrowed  — 
“I’ve  sure  plumbed  the  depths  —  knocking  around, 
with  the  right  to  live.  Port  Said,  Buenos  Aires,  Shang¬ 
hai.  .  .  .  I’ve  certainly  travelled.  Some  day  I’ll  throw 
the  book  at  you.  Now  —  substance  and  ambition  gone 
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by  the  board  long  ago,  and  mighty  little  left  of  prim 
ciple  I  guess  —  lam  —  what  lam  —  everything  except 
a  prodigal,  or  a  remittance-man  —  I  never  worried 
them  at  Home  —  that  way.  .  . 

He  spoke  with  a  sort  of  reckless  earnestness  that 
moved  his  hearer  more  than  that  individual  cared  to 
show.  Redmond  felt  it  was  useless  to  offer  mere  con¬ 
ventional  sympathy  in  a  case  like  this.  He  did  the 
next  best  thing  possible  —  he  remained  silently  atten¬ 
tive  and  let  the  other  run  on. 

“You  take  three  men  now  —  stationed  in  the  same 
detachment,”  resumed  Yorke  wearily,  “by  gum!  they’re 
thrown  together  mighty  close  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it.  It’s  different  to  the  Post,  where  there’s  a  crowd. 
Life’s  too  short  to  start  in  explaining  minutely  just 
what  that  difference  is.  Fact  remains!  ...  to  get 
along  and  pull  together  they’ve  got  to  like  each  other 
—  have  something  in  common  —  give  and  take. 

Otherwise  the  situation  becomes  d - d  trying,  and 

trouble  soon  starts  in  the  family.” 

“By  what  divine  right  I  should  consider  myself 
qualified  to  —  to  —  Oh !  shut  up,  you  young  idiot ! 

.  .  .”  Redmond,  forehead  pressed  into  the  speaker’s 
shoulder,  giggled  hysterically  in  spite  of  himself  — 
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“Shut  up!  d’you  hear?  or  I’ll  knock  your  silly  block 
off!” 

The  two  bodies  shook  with  their  convulsive  mer¬ 
riment.  “You  can’t  do  it!  old  thing,”  came  George’s 
smothered  rejoinder,  “and  you  know  darned  well  you 
can’t  —  now!  ...  Go  on,  you  bloomin’  Hodson!  — 
proceed ! ” 

Yorke  gave  vent  to  a  good-natured  oath.  “Hodson? 
.  .  .  you  do  me  proud,  my  buck!  .  .  .  Well  now!  — 
this  ^three  men  in  a  boat’  business!  .  .  .  I’ll  admit 
I  ‘rocked’  it  with  Crampton.  I  virtually  abolished 
him  because  —  oh !  I  couldn’t  stick  the  beggar  at  all. 
I  simply  couldn’t  make  a  pal  of  him.  He  was  fairly 
good  at  police  work,  but  a  proper  cad,  in  my  opinion. 
Always  swanking  about  the  palatial  residence  he’d  left 
behind  in  the  Old  Country.  He  called  it  ‘  ’is  ’ome’  at 
that.  Typical  specimen  of  the  middle-class  snob. 
Followed  Taylor.  Thick-headed,  serious-minded  sort 
of  fool.  Had  great  veneration  for  ‘his  juty.’  No  real 
knowledge  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  minus  common 
sense,  yet  begad!  the  silly  beggar  tried  to  be  more 
regimental  that  the  blooming  Force  is  itself.  I  sys¬ 
tematically  put  the  wind  up  to  him  ’till  he  got  cold  feet 
\ 

and  quit.” 
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Redmond  recalled  the  fact  that  Taylor  had  been  his 
predecessor.  “Followed!”  he  echoed  mockingly,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  his  handiwork. 

Yorke,  with  a  twisted  smile  glanced  down  at  the 
bruised,  but  debonair  young  face.  Benevolently  he 
punched  its  owner  in  the  back.  “Followed  ...  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  fellow,  yclept  ‘Nemesis’,”  he  said,  “I  sized 
you  up  for  one  of  these  smart  Alecks  —  first  crack  out 
of  the  box,  and  egad!  I  think  I’m  about  right.” 

Said  Redmond,  “How  about  our  respected  sergeant? 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  him.” 

“Slavin?”  ejaculated  the  senior  constable;  and  was 
silent  awhile.  There  was  no  levity  in  him  now.  Slowly 
be  resumed,  “I  guess  as  much  as  it’s  humanly  possible 
for  two  men  to  know  each  other  —  down  to  the  bed¬ 
rock,  it’s  surely  Burke  Slavin  and  I.  Should  too,  the 
years  we’ve  been  together.  The  good  old  beggar!  .  .  . 
We  slang  each  other,  and  all  that  .  .  .  but  there’s  too 
much  between  us  ever  to  resent  anything  for  long.” 

“I  know,”  said  Redmond  simply,  “he  told  me  himself 
—  last  night.” 

“Eh?”  queried  Yorke  sharply.  “My  God!  .  .  . 
Tchkk!”  he  clucked,  and  burying  his  hands  in  his  face 
be  gave  vent  to  a  fretful  oath.  “My  God !  ”  he  repeated 
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miserably,  “I’d  forgotten  —  last  night!  ...  I  sure 
must  have  been  ‘lit’  ...  to  come  -  that  over  old 
Burke.  .  .  .” 

“You  sure  were!”  remarked  Redmond  brutally. 
“Keats’  ‘St.  Agnes’  Eve’!  .  .  .  Oh,  Lord!”  .  .  .  He 
drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sibilant  hiss,  “There  seems 
something  —  something  devilish  about  —  ” 

“I  know!  I  know!”  breathed  Yorke  tensely,  “what 
.  .  .  you  mean.”  His  haggard  eyes  implored  Red¬ 
mond’s.  “No!  no!  never  again  ...  I  swear  it.  .  .  .’^ 

There  came  a  long,  painful  silence.  “See  here; 
look!”  began  Yorke  suddenly.  He  stopped  and  sur¬ 
veyed  George  a  trifle  anxiously.  “Mind!  ...I’m  not 
trying  to  justify  myself  but  —  get  me  right  about  this 
now.  Don’t  you  ever  start  in  making  a  mistake  about 
Slavin  —  blarney  and  all.  No,  Sir!  I  tell  you  when 
old  Burke  runs  amok  in  those  tantrums  he’s  a  holy 
fright.  He’d  kill  a  man.  Might  as  well  run  up  against 
a  gorilla.” 

A  vision  of  the  huge,  sinister,  crouching  figure 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  Redmond’s  mind  —  the  great, 
clutching,  simian  hands. 

“In  India,”  continued  Yorke,  “we’d  say  he’d  got  a 
touch  of  the  ‘Dulalli  Tap.’  The  man  doesn’t  know  his 
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own  strength.  I  was  taking  an  awful  chance  —  getting 
his  goat  like  that  last  night.  It’s  a  wonder  he  didn’t 
kill  me.  He’s  man-handled  me  pretty  badly  at  times. 
Oh,  well!  I  guess  it’s  been  coming  to  me  all  right. 
Neither  of  us  has  ever  dreamt  of  going  squalling  to  the 
Orderly-room  over  our  .  .  .  differences.  I  don’t  think 
Burke’s  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  ‘peg’  a  man  in  his 
life.  Not  his  way.  ‘I  must  take  shteps !  ’  says  he,  and 
T  will  take  shteps! ’  and  when  he  starts  in  softly  rubbing 
those  awful  great  grub-hooks  he  calls  hands  —  to¬ 
gether!  .  .  .  well!  you  want  to  look  out.” 

Lighting  a  cigarette  he  resumed  reminiscently: 
“They  were  a  tough  crowd  to  handle  up  in  the  Yukon. 
The  devil  himself ’d  have  been  scared  to  butt  in  to  that 
‘Soapy  Smith’  gang;  but,  by  gum!  they  were  afraid  of 
Slavin.  He  doesn’t  drink  much  now,  but  he  did  then 
—  mighty  few  that  didn’t  —  up  there  —  and  I  tell  you, 
even  our  own  fellows  got  a  bit  leery  of  him  when  he 
used  to  start  in  ‘trailing  his  coat.’  They  were  glad 
when  he  ‘came  outside.’  That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he’s  shoved  out  on  a  prairie  detachment.  He 
wouldn’t  do  at  all  for  the  Post.  He  never  reports  in 
there  more  than  he  has  to  —  dead  scared  of  the  old 
man,  who’s  about  the  only  soul  he  is  afraid  of  on  earth. 
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The  O.C.’s  awful  sarcastic  with  him  at  times,  and  that 
get’s  Burke’s  goat  properly.  He  sure  does  hate  getting 
a  choke-off  from  the  old  man.” 

He  grinned  guiltily.  ‘‘That’s  why  he  prefers  to 
wash  the  family  linen  strictly  at  home  —  what  little 
there  is.  But,  sarcasm  and  all,  the  O.C.  gives  him 
credit  for  being  onto  his  job  —  and  it’s  coming  to  him, 
too.  He’s  quick  acting  and  he’s  got  the  Criminal  Code 
well-nigh  by  heart.  Regular  blood-hound  when  he 
starts  in  working  up  a  case.” 

He  yawned,  and  rising  stiffly  to  his  feet  stretched 
his  cramped  limbs.  “We-11!  Reddy,  my  giddy  young 
hopeful !  —  Now  we’ve  fallen  on  each  other’s  ruddy 
necks  and  kissed  and  wept  and  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  we’ll  —  ” 

“Aw,  quit  making  game,  Yorkey!  Is  it  a  go?  You 
know  what  I  said?” 

Strangely  compelling,  Yorke  found  that  bruised, 
eager,  wistful  young  face,  with  its  earnest,  honest  eyes. 
“All  right!”  he  agreed,  with  languid  bonhomie. 
“You’ve  certainly  earned  the  office  of  Dictator,  and,  as 
I  remarked  —  we  really  have  quite  a  lot  in  common. 
Mind,  though,  you  don’t  repent  of  your  bargain.  One 
thing!”  the  curved,  defiant  nostrils  dilated  faintly, 
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“Seems  the  world  always  has  use  for  us  runagates  in 
one  capacity.  It’s  just  the  likes  of  us  that  compose  the 
rank  and  file  of  most  of  the  Empire’s  military  police 
forces.  Who  makes  the  best  M.P.  man,  executing  duty, 
say,  in  a  critical  life-and-death  hazard?  The  cautious, 
upright,  model  young  man,  with  a  tender  regard  for 
a  whole  skin  and  a  Glorious  Future?  Or  the  poor 

devil  who’s  lost  all,  and  doesn’t  care  a  d - n?  We 

tackle  the  world’s  dangerous,  dirty  criminal  work  and 
—  swank  and  all  —  Society  don’t  want  to  forget  it.” 

He  pointed  to  their  horses  who  were  playfully  rear¬ 
ing  and  biting  at  each  other  in  equine  sport.  “Look  at 
old  Parson  and  Fox  tryin’  to  warm  themselves? 
Bloomin’  fine  example  we’ve  set  ’em.  Well!  allons! 
mon  camarade,  let’s  up  and  beat  it.” 


CHAPTER  V 


4  deed  accursed!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin’s  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  this  foul  crime,  like  Cain’s,  stands  darkly  out. 

THOMAS  TAYLOJ* 

Hastily  dressing,  the  two  policemen  mounte»j 
and  took  the  trail  once  more.  Side  by  sids 
as  they  rode  along,  in  each  man’s  heart  was 
an  estimate  of  the  other  vastly  different  from  that 
with  which  they  started  out  that  memorable  morning. 

Yorke,  his  spirits  now  fully  recovered,  became  quite 
companionably  communicative,  relating  picturesque, 
racy  stories  of  India,  the  Yukon,  and  other  countries 
he  had  known.  George,  in  receptive  mood,  listened 
in  silent  appreciation  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
raconteurs  he  had  ever  met  in  his  young  life.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  felt  relieved  as  he  noted  his  comrade  now 
tactfully  avoiding  morbid  egotism  —  dwelling  but 
lightly  upon  the  milestones  that  marked  his  chequered 
career. 

The  bodily  stiffness  and  soreness,  consequent  upon 
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their  recent  bout,  was  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  though 
occasionally  they  laughingly  rallied  each  other  as  the 
sharp  air  stung  their  bruised  faces.  They  were  just 
surmounting  the  summit  of  a  long,  steep  grade  in  the 
trail. 

Said  Redmond  dubiously:  “See  here;  look!  I’m 
darned  if  I  like  getting  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
Cow  Run  sportin’  such  a  pretty  mug  as  this!  How 
many  more  miles  to  this  giddy  burg,  old  thing?” 

Yorke  grinned  unfeelingly.  “Hard  on  nine  miles  to 
go  yet.  We’re  about  half  way.  Isch  ga  bibble!  .  .  . 
open  your  ditty-box  and  sing!  you  blooming  whip- 
poor-will.” 

“A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way. 

But  a  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile  a’ ; 

A—” 

The  old  lilt  died  on  his  lips.  With  a  startled  oath 
he  reined  in  sharply  and,  shielding  his  eyes  from  the 
sun-glare,  remained  staring  straight  in  front  of  him. 
They  had  just  topped  the  crest  of  the  rise.  The  east¬ 
ward  slope  showed  a  low-lying,  undulating  stretch  of 
snow-bound  country,  sparsely  dotted  with  clumps  of 
poplar  and  alder  growth,  through  which  the  trail 
wound  snake-like  into  the  fainter  distance.  South- 
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wards,  below  the  rolling,  shelving  benches,  lay  the 
river,  a  steaming  black  line,  twisting  interminably  be¬ 
tween  frosty,  bush-fringed  banks. 

No  less  startled  than  his  companion,  Redmond 
pulled  up  also  and  stared  with  him.  Not  far  distant 
on  the  trail  ahead  of  them  they  beheld  a  dark, 
ominous-looking  mass,  vividly  conspicuous  against  the 
snow.  Suddenly  the  object  moved  and  resolved  it¬ 
self  unmistakably  into  a  horse  struggling  to  rise.  For 
an  instant  they  saw  the  head  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  body  lift,  and  then  flop  prone  again.  Close 
against  it  lay  another  dark  object. 

‘‘Horse  down!”  snapped  Yorke  tersely.  “Hell!”  he 
added,  “looks  like  a  man  there,  too!  come  on 
quick !  ” 

Responding  to  a  shake  of  the  lines  and  a  fierce 
thrust  of  the  spurs,  their  horses  leapt  forward  and 
they  raced  towards  their  objective. 

“Steady!  steady!”  hissed  Yorke,  checking  his 
mount  as  they  drew  near  the  fallen  animal  and  its 
rider,  “pull  Fox  a  bit.  Red!  Mustn’t  scare  the  horse! ” 

Slackening  into  a  walk,  they  flung  out  of  saddle, 
dropped  their  lines,  crouched,  and  crept  warily  for¬ 
ward.  The  horse,  a  big,  splendid  seal-brown  animal. 
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had  fallen  on  its  right  side,  with  its  off  fore-leg 
plunged  deep  in  a  snow-filled  badger-hole.  The  body 
of  the  man  lay  also  on  the  off-side  with  one  leg  under 
his  mount.  The  stiffened  form  was  a  ghastly  object 
to  behold,  being  literally  encased  in  an  armour-like 
shell  of  frozen,  claret-coloured  snow. 

At  the  approach  of  the  would-be  rescuers  the  poor 
brute  whinnied  pitifully  and  made  another  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  to  rise.  Yorke  flung  himself  onto  the 
head  and  held  it  down,  while  George  dived  frantically 
for  the  man’s  body,  and  tugged  until  he  had  got  the 
leg  from  under. 

“Hung  up!  by  God!”  gasped  the  former,  “his  foot’s 
well-nigh  through  the  stirrup!” 

Redmond,  ex-medical  student,  made  swift  examina¬ 
tion.  “Dead!”  he  pronounced  with  finality,  “Good 

God!  dead  as  a  herring!  The  man’s  been  dragged 
; 

and  kicked  to  death!”  He  made  a  futile  effort  to 
release  the  imprisoned  foot. 

“No!  no!”  cried  Yorke  sharply,  “no  use  doing  that 
if  he’s  dead.  Coroner’s  got  to  view  things  as  they 
are.” 

The  horse  began  to  struggle  again  painfully.  Peer¬ 
ing  down  the  badger-hole  they  could  see  the  broken 
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bone  of  its  leg  protruding  bloodily  through  the  skin, 
Yorke  released  one  hand  and  reached  for  his  gun. 

“Poor  old  chap!”  he  said,  “we’ll  fix  you.  Quick 
Red!  pull  the  body  as  far  back  as  the  stirrup-lega- 
deiro’ll  go!  That’ll  do!  There,  old  boy!  ...” 

And  with  practised  hand  he  sent  a  merciful  bullet 
crashing  through  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  hind 
legs  threshed  awhile,  but  presently,  with  a  muscular 
quiver  they  stiffened  and  all  was  still.  Yorke,  re¬ 
leasing  his  hold  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  the  two 
men  stared  pityingly  at  what  lay  before  them.  What 
those  merciless,  steel-shod  hoofs  had  left  of  the  head 
and  the  youthful  body  indicated  a  man  som.ewhere 
in  his  twenties.  His  ice-bound  outer  clothing  con¬ 
sisted  of  black  Angora  goatskin  chaps  and  a  short 
sheepskin  coat. 

“Can’t  place  him  —  like  this,”  muttered  Yorke,  after 
prolonged  scrutiny,  “but  I  seem  to  know  the  horse.” 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  —  some¬ 
thing  between  a  groan  and  a  cry.  Redmond,  startled 
at  a  new  horror  apparent  on  the  other’s  ghastly  face, 
clutched  him  by  the  arm. 

“What’s  up?”  he  queried  tensely. 

Yorke  struggled  to  speak.  “Fox!”  he  gasped  pres- 
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ently  —  “this  morning.  ...  I  never  told  you.  My 
God!  — You  might  have  got  hung  up  like  this,  too.” 

“No!  no!  Yorkey!”  Redmond  almost  shouted  the 
disclaimer,  “Slavin  wised  me  up  to  that  trick  of  his 
yesterday.  I  forgot.  It  was  my  own  fault  I  got 
piled  like  that.  Forget  it,  old  man!  I  say  forget  it!” 

He  shook  the  other’s  arm  with  a  sort  of  savage 
gentleness. 

A  look  of  vague  relief  dawned  on  Yorke’s  haggard 
face.  “Ay,  so!”  he  murmured,  and  paused  with  brood¬ 
ing  indecision.  “That’s  absolved  my  conscience  some, 
but  not  altogether.” 

They  remained  silent  awhile  after  this.  Presently 
Yorke  pulled  himself  together  and  spoke  briskly  and 
decisively.  “Well,  now!  we’ll  have  to  get  busy. 
Blair’s  place  is  only  about  three  miles  from  here  — 
nor’east  —  they’re  on  the  long-distance  ’phone.  Doc¬ 
tor  Cox  of  Cow  Run’s  the  coroner  for  this  district, 
If  I  can  get  hold  of  him  I’ll  get  him  to  come  out 
right-away  —  and  I’ll  notify  Slavin.” 

Catching  up  his  horse  he  swung  into  the  saddle. 
“I’ll  be  back  here  on  the  jump.  You  stick  around, 
and  say,  Reddy,  you  might  as  well  have  a  dekho  at 
the  lay  of  things  while  you’re  waiting.  Where  he 
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came  off  the  perch,  how  far  he’s  been  dragged,  and 
all  that.  Be  careful  though,  keep  well  to  the  side  and 
don’t  foul  up  the  tracks.  And  don’t  get  too  far  away, 
either!” 

He  galloped  off  and  soon  disappeared  over  a  distant 
rise.  Left  to  himself  George  mounted  Fox.  and  set  tc 
work  to  follow  out  the  senior  constable’s  instructions, 

“Well?”  queried  Yorke,  swinging  wearily  out  of  his 
saddle  an  hour  or  so  later,  “How’d  you  make  out? 
Find  the  place  where  he  flopped?  Rum  sort  of  perch 
you’ve  got  there  —  you  look  like  Patience  on  a  monu¬ 
ment!” 

George,  seated  upon  the  rump  of  the  dead  horse, 
nodded  and  grunted  laconic  response:  “Sure.  ’Bout 
two  miles  down  the  trail  there.  How’d  you  get  along, 
Yorkey?  Did  you  raise  Slavin  and  the  coroner?” 

“Got  Slavin  all  hunkadorjq”  said  the  senior  con¬ 
stable  briefly,  “he  should  be  here  soon,  now.  Dr. 
Cox’d  just  left  for  Wilson’s,  two  miles  this  side  of 
Cow  Run.  They’re  on  the  ’phone,  too;  so  I  left  word 
there  for  him  to  come  on  here  right  away.”  He  seated 
himself  alongside  the  other. 

Awhile  they  carried  on  a  desultory,  more  or  less 
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speculative  conversation  anent  the  fatality,  until  they 
grew  morbidly  weary  of  contemplating  the  poor 
broken  body.  Yorke  slid  off  the  dead  horse  suddenly. 
“Wish  Slavin  were  here!”  he  said,  “let’s  take  a  dekho 
from  the  top  of  the  rise,  Reddy,  see’f  we  can  see 
him  coming.  I’m  getting  cold  sitting  here.” 

Redmond,  nothing  loath,  complied.  Mounting,  they 
turned  back  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Reaching  it, 
the  jingle  of  bells  smote  their  ears,  and  they  espied 
the  Police  cutter  approaching  them  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“Like  unto  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi!”  murmured 
Yorke,  “he’s  sure  springing  old  T  and  B  up  the 
grade.” 

Sergeant  Slavin  pulled  up  his  smoking  team  along¬ 
side  his  two  mounted  subordinates.  “So  ho,  bhoys!” 
was  his  greeting,  “fwhat’s  this  bizness?” 

Yorke  rapidly  acquainted  him  with  all  the  details. 
At  one  point  in  his  narration  he  had  occasion  to  turn 
to  George:  “That’s  how  it  was,  Reddy?”  And  the 
latter  replied,  “That’s  about  the  lay  of  it,  Yorkey.” 

The  sergeant  listened,  but  absently.  To  them  it 
did  not  seem  exactly  to  be  an  occasion  for  levity ; 
but  they  could  have  sworn  that,  behind  an  exaggerated 
grimness  of  mien,  he  was  striving  to  suppress  some 
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inward  mirth,  as  his  deep-set  Irish  eyes  roved  from 
face  to  face. 

‘‘Yez  luk  as  if  yez  had  been  hung  up  an’  dhragged 
tu  —  th’  pair  av  yez,”  he  remarked  casually. 

Remembrance  smote  the  two  culprits.  They  ex¬ 
changed  guilty  glances  and  swallowed  the  home-thrust 
in  silence. 

Slavin  clucked  to  his  team.  “Walk-marc/f,  thin!” 
said  he. 

Wheeling  sharply  about,  they  started  down  the  trail 
again,  the  cutter  following  in  their  wake.  If  their  con¬ 
sciences  would  have  permitted  them  to  glance  back 
they  would  have  remarked  their  superior’s  face  regis¬ 
tering  unholy  delight. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth  Redmond  shot, 
tensely,  ‘‘Dye  think  he  —  ” 

“Oh!”  broke  in  Yorke  resignedly,  sotto  voce.  “You 
can’t  fool  him!  .  .  .  hch  ga  bibble,  anyway!” 

“Yorkey!”  an’  “Reddy!”  that  worthy  was  mum¬ 
bling  to  himself  —  over  and  over  again,  “Yorkey!’* 
an’  “Reddy!**  “  ’Tis  so  they  name  each  other  —  now! 
Blarney  me  sowl!  ’Tis  come  about!  Fifty-fifty,  tu 
—  from  th’  mugs  av  thim.  Peace,  perfect  peace,  in 
^h’  fam’ly  at  last!  Eyah!  I  wud  have  given  me 
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month’s  pay-cheque  for  a  ring-side  seat.”  He  sighed 
deeply. 

They  reached  the  fatal  spot.  Slavin,  his  levity  gone, 
stepped  out  of  the  cutter  and,  retaining  the  lines  of 
his  restive  team,  stared  long  at  the  gruesome  spectacle 
before  him,  with  a  sort  of  callous  sadness. 

‘‘These  tu  must  have  lain  here  th  night,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  indicating  the  frost-rimed  forms,  “have  yez 
sized  things  up?  Got  th’  lay  av  f where  ut  happened?” 

Redmond  made  affirmative  response. 

“Can  you  place  him.  Sergeant?”  queried  Yorke. 

“Eyah!  Onless  I  am  vastly  mishtuk.  Whoa,  now! 
shtand  still,  ye  fules!  Fwhat  yez  a-scared  av?  Here. 
Yorkey!  hold  T  an’  B  a  minnut!” 

He  pushed  over  his  lines  to  the  latter  and,  pro 
ducing  a  pair  of  leather-cased  brand-inspector’s 
clippers,  he  cropped  bare  a  circular  patch  on  the  de¬ 
funct  horse’s  nigh  shoulder.  Shorn  of  the  thick,  seal- 
brown  winter  hair,  the  brand  was  now  plainly  visible. 
Enlightenment  came  to  Yorke  in  a  flash,  as  he  peered 
over  his  superior’s  shoulder. 

“D  Two!”  he  gasped,  “I  knew  I’d  seen  that  horse 
somewhere!  It’s  ‘Duster,’  Larry  Blake’s  horse 
Tchkk!  this  must  be  him.  My  God!” 
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“Shure!”  snapped  Slavin  testily.  “Wake  up!  Is 
yeh’re  mem’ry  goin’,  man?  One  av  yeh’re  own 
cases  last  month,  tu!”  He  tenderly  pocketed  the 
clippers.  “Yes!  ye  shud  know  him!”  —  dryly  — 
“lukked  troo  th’  bottom  av  a  glass  wid  him  often 
enough.” 

“Let’s  see’f  he’s  got  any  letters  or  anything  in  his 
pockets —  to  make  sure!”  began  Redmond  eagerly. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  bent  down  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  But  Slavin  intruded  a  huge  arm.  “Hould 
on,  bhoy!”  he  said,  with  all  an  old  policeman’s  fussi¬ 
ness  over  rightful  procedure.  “Du  not  touch!  That 
is  th’  coroner’s  bizness.  Did  they  not  dhrill  that  inta 
yeh  at  Regina?” 

He  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  corpse.  “Dhrink  an’ 
th’  divil !  eyah !  dhrink  an’  th’  divil !  ”  —  sadly. 
“Larry,  me  pore  bhoy!  niver  more  will  ye  come  a- 
whoopin’  ut  out  av  Cow  Run  on  yeh  ‘Duster’  horse 
.  .  .  shpiflicated  belike  an’  singin’  ‘Th’  Brisk  Young 
Man.”  Austerely  he  glanced  at  Yorke,  “  ’Tis  a  curse, 
this  same  dhrink!” 

“How  do  you  know  the  poor  beggar  was  drunk?” 
queried  the  latter,  a  trifle  sulkily.  “He  may  have 
been  as  sober  as  you  or  I.” 
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“Shpeak  for  yehsilf!”  retorted  Slavin  dryly,  ‘‘Ah! 
this  must  be  Docthor  Cox  cornin’  now!” 

A  cutter  containing  two  men  was  approaching  them 
rapidly.  Presently  it  drew  up  alongside  the  group 
and  a  short,  rotund  gentleman,  clad  in  furs,  sprang 
out  and  came  swiftly,  bag  in  hand.  He  was  middle- 
aged,  with  a  gray  moustache  and  kind,  alert,  dark 
eyes.  Greeting  the  policemen  quietly,  he  turned  to 
the  broken  body. 

“Tchkk!  good  God!”  He  shook  his  head  sadly. 
Redmond  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  medical  man 
so  unprofessionally  shocked.  Presently  he  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  turned  to  Slavin.  “Can  you  identify  him. 
Sergeant?” 

That  worthy  nodded.  “Eyah!  ’tis  Larry  Blake, 
I’m  thinkin’,  Docthor.  Best  frisk  him  now  an’  see, 
I  guess.  Maybe  he  has  letthers.” 

Hastily  diving  into  his  bag  the  coroner  produced  a 
pair  of  long  keen  scissors  and  slit  the  short,  frozen 
sheepskin  coat.  In  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat  un¬ 
derneath,  amongst  other  miscellany  two  old  letters  re¬ 
warded  his  search.  He  glanced  at  the  superscriptions 
and  handed  them  up  to  Slavin. 

“Larry  Blake  it  is,”  he  said.  He  felt  the  soggy, 
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pulped  head.  “Skull’s  stove  right  in.  Any  one  of 
these  smashes  would  have  sufficed  to  kill  him.”  He 
clipped  the  hair  around  a  ghastly  gaping  crevice  at 
the  base  of  the  head. 

Suddenly  he  peered  closely,  uttered  an  exclamation, 
peered  again  and  drew  back.  “Sergeant!”  he  said 
sharply,  “D’ye  see  that?  —  No  need  to  ask  you  what 
that  is!”  In  an  unbroken  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
skull  he  indicated  a  small,  circular  orifice.  The  trio 
craned  forward  and  made  minute  examination.  Slavin 
ejaculated  an  oath  and  glanced  up  at  Yorke  —  almost 
remorsefully. 

“I  take  ut  all  back,”  he  said.  Meeting  the  coroner’s 
blank,  enquiring  stare  he  added:  “Booze,  Docthor  — 
we  thought  ut  might  be.  .  .  .  Yeh  know  Larry!” 

The  physician  of  Cow  Run  nodded  understanding^. 
Slavin  bent  again  and  made  close  scrutiny  of  the 
bullet-hole.  “Back  av  th’  head,  no  powdher  marks!” 
He  straightened  up.  “Docther,  are  ye  thru?  All  right, 
thin!  Guess  we’ll  book  up  an’  start  in.” 

Methodically  they  all  produced  note-books  and  en¬ 
tered  the  needful  particulars.  The  lanky  individual 
who  had  driven  the  coroner  out  brought  forward  a 
tarpaulin  and  spread  it  on  the  ground.  With  some 
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difficulty  the  over-shoed  foot  was  disengaged  from  the 
imprisoning  stirrup,  the  body  rolled  in  the  tarpaulin 
and  deposited  in  the  rear  of  the  doctor’s  cutter.  The 
saddle  and  bridle  were  flung  into  the  Police  cutter. 
They  then  rolled  the  dead  horse  clear  of  the  trail. 

That  night  the  coyotes  held  grim,  snarling  carnival. 

Slavin  turned  to  Redmond.  Ye’ve  located  th’ 
place,  eh?”  The  latter  nodded.  “All  right,  thin,  get 
mounted,  th’  tu  av  yez,  an’  lead  on!” 

Keeping  heedfull}^  wide  of  the  broad,  claret-be- 
spotted  swath  in  the  snow,  the  party  started  trailing 
back.  Yorke  and  George  rode  ahead.  The  latter 
glanced  around  to  make  sure  of  being  out  of  earshot  of 
their  sergeant. 

“We-11  of  all  the  hardened  old  cases!  .  .  .  Slavin 
sure  does  crown  ’em!”  he  muttered  to  his  comrade. 

“Hardened!”  Yorke  laughed  grimly.  “You  should 
have  seen  him  up  in  the  Yukon!  The  man’s  been 
handling  these  rotten  morgue  cases  ’till  he’d  qualify 
for  the  Seine  River  Police.  He’s  got  so  he  ascribes 
well-nigh  everything  now  to  ‘dhrink  an’  th’  divik’  ” 
His  face  softened,  “but  I  know  the  real  heart  of  old 
Burke  under  it  all.” 

About  two  miles  down  the  trail  Redmond  halted. 
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“Here  it  is!”  he  said.  And  he  indicated  an  irregular, 
blood-soaked,  clawed-up  patch  in  the  snow  where  the 
sanguinary  swath  ended.  They  dismounted.  Slavin 
drawing  up  alongside  the  coroner’s  cutter  handed  over 
his  lines  to  the  teamster. 

“Now!”  said  he,  “let’s  shtart  in!  .  .  .Ye  must 
have  shpotted  this  on  yeh  way  up,  Docthor?”  He 
pointed  to  the  patch. 

The  latter  nodded.  “Yes!  we  thought  it  must  have 
happened  here.” 

For  some  few  seconds,  with  one  accord  the  party 
stared  about  them  at  their  surroundings.  The  frozen 
landscape  at  this  point  presented  a  singularly  lonely, 
desolate  aspect.  Flat,  and  for  the  greater  part  abso¬ 
lutely  bare  of  brush;  save  where  from  a  small  coulee 
some  half  mile  to  the  left  of  the  trail  the  tops  of  a 
cotton- wood  clump  were  visible.  Far  to  the  right- 
hand,  more  than  a  mile  away,  stretched  the  first  of 
the  shelving  benches,  where  the  high  ground  sloped 
away  in  irregular  jumps,  as  it  were,  to  the  river. 

“Best  ye  shtay  fwhere  ye  all  are,”  cautioned  the 
sergeant,  “  ’till  I  size  up  th’  lay  av  things  a  bit.  I 
du  not  want  th’  thracks  fouled  up.  H-mm!  let’s  see 
now!”  He  remained  in  deep,  thoughtful  silence  a 
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space.  “Thravellin’  towards  us,”  he  muttered  —  ‘‘th’ 
back  av  th’  head!” 

Hands  clasped  behind  bent  back,  and  with  head 
thrust  loweringly  forward  from  between  his  huge 
shoulders  he  paced  slowly  down  the  trail  for  some 
hundred  yards.  That  grim,  intent  face  and  the  sway¬ 
ing  gait  reminded  Redmond  of  some  huge  bloodhound 
casting  about  for  a  scent. 

Halting  irresolutely  a  moment,  Slavin  presently 
faced  about  and  returned.  “Wan  harse  on’y!”  he 
vouchsafed  to  their  silent  looks  of  enquiry.  “He  had 
not  company.  Must  have  been  shot  from  lift  or  right 
av  th’  thrail.”  He  stared  around  him  at  the  bare  sweep 
of  ground.  “Now'  fwhere  cud  any  livin’  man  find 
cover  here  in  th’  full  av  th’  moon,  tu  get  th’  range  wid 
a  small  arm?  He  wud  show  up  agin’  th’  snow  like  th’ 
ace  av  shpades  an’  he  thried.” 

Suddenly  his  jaw  dropped  and  he  stiffened. 
“Ah-hh !  ”  His  eyes  rivetted  themselves  on  some  object 
and  his  huge  arm  shot  out.  “Fwhat’s  yon?” 

They  all  stared  in  the  direction  he  indicated.  Plas¬ 
tered  with  frosted  snow,  until  it  was  all  but  undis- 
cernible  against  its  white  background,  lay  an  enor¬ 
mous  boulder  —  a  relic,  perchance,  of  some  vast  pre- 
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historic  upheaval.  It  was  situated  at  an  oblique  angle 
to  the  trail,  about  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

With  stealthy,  quickened  steps  Slavin  made  his  way 
towards  it.  Tensely  they  v/atched  him.  In  each  man’s 
mind  now  was  a  vague  feeling  of  certainty  of  some¬ 
thing,  they  knew  not  what.  They  saw  him  reach  the 
boulder,  walk  round  it  and  stoop,  peering  at  its  base 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  suddenly  he  straightened 
up  and  beckoned  to  them. 

“Thread  in  file,”  he  called  out  warningly.  Yorke 
led,  and,  treading  heedfully  in  each  other’s  foot-marks,  ' 
they  reached  the  spot.  Slavin  silently  pointed  down¬ 
wards.  There,  plainly  discernible  on  the  surface  of  the 
wind-packed,  hard-crusted  snow,  were  the  corrugated 
imprints  of  overshoed  feet  —  coming  and  going 
apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  previously  mentioned 
coulee. 

Redmond  indicated  two  rounded  impressions  at  the 
foot  of  the  boulder,  with  two  smaller  ones  behind. 
“Must  have  hunched  himself  on  his  knees  behind, 
eh?”  he  queried  in  a  low  voice. 

Slavin  nodded.  The  rays  of  the  westering  sun  com¬ 
ing  from  back  of  a  cloud  glinted  on  something  in 
the  snow,  a  few  feet  away  from  the  tracks.  It  caught 
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Vorke’s  eyes  and  with  an  exclamation  he  picked 
it  up. 

“  _  gold,  raw  gold,  the  spent  shell  rolled  — " 

ae  quoted.  “Here  you  are,  Burke!” 

Slavin  uttered  a  delighted  oath  as  he  examined  the 
small,  bottle-necked  shell  of  the  automatic  variety. 
“.38  Luger!”  he  said.  “A  high-pressure  ‘gat’  like  that 
is  oncommon  hereabouts!”  Passing  it  on  to  the 
coroner  he  whistled  softly.  “My  God!  Fwhativer  sort 
av  a  gun-artist  is  ut  that  —  even  allowin’  for  th’  moon¬ 
light —  can  pick  a  man  off  thru’  th’  head  wid  a  re¬ 
volver  at  this  distance?  ...  an’  wan  shell  on’y?  .  .  . 
‘Soapy  Smith’  himself  cu’dn’t  have  beat  this!” 

He  proceeded  to  sift  some  fine,  crisp  snow  in  one  of 
the  imprints,  then,  producing  an  old  letter  from  his 
pocket,  he  flattened  out  the  type-written  sheets  of 
foolscap  therein.  Placing  the  blank  side  of  the  sheet 
face-downwards  upon  the  imprint  he  pressed  down 
smartly.  The  result  was  a  very  fair  impression  of  the 
footmark,  which  he  immediately  outlined  in  pencil. 

A  strange  ominous  silence  fell  upon  the  group.  Deep 
in  wild,  whirling  conjecture,  each  man  gazed  about  him. 
The  desolate,  sinister  aspect  of  their  surroundings 
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struck  them  with  a  sudden  chill.  Yorke  voiced  the 
general  sentiment. 

“My  God!”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “but  it  sure  is 
dreary!” 

With  a  final,  self-satisfying  survey  at  his  “lay  av 
things”  Slavin  stepped  well  to  the  side  of  the  incrimi¬ 
nating  foot-prints.  “Come  on!”  he  said  “get  in  file 
behint  me!  We  will  follow  this  up!” 

Silently  they  obeyed  and  padded  in  his  rear. 

“D - d  big  feet,  whoever  owns  ’em,”  remarked 

Redmond  to  Yorke. 

Slavin  heard  him.  “Ay!”  he  flung  back  grimly. 
“An’  they  will  shtand  on  th’  dhrop  yet  —  thim  same 
feet!” 

The  tracks  returning  in  the  direction  of  the  coulee 
presented  a  vast  contrast  to  the  approaching  imprints. 
Where  the  latter  denoted  an  even,  steady  stride,  the 
lOrmer  ran  in  queer,  irregular  fashion  —  sometimes 
bunched  together,  and  at  others  with  wide  spaces 
between. 

“‘On  th’  double!’”  remarked  Slavin  observantly. 
“Must  have  got  scairt!” 

“Ah!”  murmured  the  coroner,  reflectively,  “though 
the  Bible  doesn’t  expressly  state  so,  I  guess  Cain,  too, 
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got  on  the  ‘double’  as  you  call  it —  after  he  killed 
Abel.” 

They  finally  reached  the  coulee  where  the  tracks, 
debouching  from  the  steep  edge,  passed  along  its  rim 
and  presently  descended  the  more  shallow  end  of  the 
draw.  Their  leader  eventually  halted  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  cotton-wood  tree  where  the  human  foot-prints 
ended.  There  in  the  snow  they  beheld  a  hoof-trampled 
space,  which,  together  with  broken  twigs,  indicated  a 
tethered  horse. 

This  served  for  comment  and  speculation  awhile. 
The  sergeant,  producing  a  small  tape  measure  dotted 
down  careful  measurements  of  the  over-shoed  imprints 
and  their  length  of  stride,  also  the  size  of  the  shod 
hoof-marks. 

Redmond  drew  his  attention  to  blood-stains  iu 
several  of  the  latter.  “Shod  with  “never-slip’ 
calks.  Sergeant!”  he  said.  “Must  have  slipped 
somewhere  and  ‘calked’  himself  on  the  ‘coronet,’ 
I  guess?” 

‘Eyah!”  muttered  Slavin  approvingly,  “Th’  ‘nigh- 
hind’  ’tis,  note,  bhoy!  .  .  .  ’t’will  serve  good  thrailin* 
—  that.  Well,  let’s  follow  ut  on!” 

Wearily  his  companions  plodded  on  in  his  wake. 
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The  tracks,  after  following  the  draw  for  a  short  dis* 
tance,  suddenly  wound  up  a  steep,  narrow  path  on 
the  left  side  of  the  coulee.  Reaching  the  surface  of 
the  level  ground,  they  circled  until  they  struck  into  the 
main  trail  east  again,  about  a  mile  below  where  the 
party  had  left  their  horses.  Here,  merged  amongst 
countless  others  on  the  well-travelled  highway,  they 
became  more  difficult  to  trace,  though  occasionally  the 
faint  blood-stains  proclaimed  their  identity. 

Slavin  pulled  up.  “Luks  as  if  he’d  shtruck  back  tu 
Cow  Run  again,”  he  said  with  conviction.  “Must 
have  come  from  there,  tu  —  thracks  was  goin’  and 
cornin’  an’  ye  noticed,  fwhin  we  climbed  out  av  tb 
coulee  back  there.  We  must  luk  for  a  harse  wid  tb 
nigh-hind  badly  ‘calked.’  Yorkey!  yu’  get  back  an" 
tell  that  Lanky  Jones  feller  tu  come  on.  Hitch  yez 
own  harses  behint  our  cutter  an’  take  tb’  lines.”  He 
squinted  at  the  sun  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  “  ’Tis 
four  o’clock,  begob!  ’T’will  turn  bitther  cowld  whin 
th’  sun  goes  down.” 

The  coroner  smiled  knowingly.  “Talking  about 
‘calks’!”  he  remarked;  and  diving  into  the  deep  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  fur  coat  he  produced  a  comfortable-look¬ 
ing  leather-encased  flask.  “A  little  ‘calk’  all  round 
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won’t  hurt  us  after  that  tramp,  SergeantI”  he  observed 
kindly. 

Their  transport  presently  arriving,  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  Cow  Run,  Yorke  and  Redmond  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  for  any  tracks  debouching  from  the  main 
trail.  Occasionally  they  dismounted  to  verify  the  in¬ 
criminating  hoof-prints  which  still  continued  east¬ 
ward,  In  this  fashion  they  finally  drew  to  the  level 
of  the  river,  where  the  trail  forked;  one  arm  of  it 
following  more  or  less  the  winding  course  of  the  Bow 
River  back  westward.  At  this  junction  they  searched 
narrowly  until  they  found  unmistakable  indication  of 
the  blood-tinged  tracks  still  heading  in  the  direction  of 
Cow  Run. 

‘AVhat  was  that  case  of  yours,  Yorkey?”  enquired 
Redmond.  “You  know  —  what  Slavin  was  talking 
about?” 

“Mix-up  over  that  horse,”  replied  Yorke  laconically, 
“disputed  ownership.  A  chap  named  Moran  tried  U7. 
run  a  bluff  over  Larry  that  he’d  lost  the  horse  as  a 
colt.  They  got  to  scrapping  and  I  ran  ’em  both  up  be¬ 
fore  Gully,  the  J.  P.  here.  Moran  got  fined  twenty 
dollars  and  costs  for  assaulting  Blake.  Say!  look  a* 
that  sky!  Isn’t  it  great?” 
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They  turned  in  their  saddles  and  looked  westward. 
Clean-cut  against  a  pale  yellow-ochre  background  and 
enveloped  in  a  deep  purple  bloom,  the  mighty  peaks 
of  the  distant  “Rockies”  upreared  their  eternal  snow’^ 
capped  glory  in  a  salute  to  departing  day.  Above, 
where  the  opaline-tinted  horizon  shaded  imperceptibly 
Into  the  deep  ultramarine  of  evening,  lay  glowing 
streamers  of  vivid  crimson  cloud-bank  edged  with  the 
gleaming  gold  of  the  sunset’s  after-glow. 

It  was  a  soul-filling  sight.  Against  it  the  sordid 
contrast  of  the  sinister  business  in  hand  smote  them 
like  a  blow  from  an  unseen  hand,  as  they  resumed 
their  m.onotonous  scanning  of  the  trail  on  its  either 
side. 

Yorke  r;resently  voiced  the  impression  in  both  their 
hearts.  “My  God!”  he  murmured  “the  bitter  ironj 
of  it!  ‘Peace  on  Earth,  goodwill  towards  men’  .  .  . 
and  this!  — ^  what?” 


CHAPTER  VII 


Ohl  Bad  Bill  Brough,  a  way-back  tough 
Raised  hell  when  he  struck  town; 

With  gun-in- fist  met  Sergeant  Twist  — 

It  sure  was  some  show-down. 

BALLAD  OF  SERGEANT  TWIST 

COW  RUN  was  reached  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
Seen  under  winter  conditions  the  drab  little 
town  looked  dreary  and  uninviting  enough  as  the 
party  negotiated  its  main  street.  A  frame-built  hotel,  a 
livery-stable,  a  small  church,  a  school-house,  a  line  of 
false-fronted  stores,  and  some  three-score  dwellings 
failed  to  arouse  in  George  an  enthusiastic  desire  to 
become  a  permanent  resident  of  Cow  Run. 

The  corpse  they  deposited  temporarily  in  an  empty 
shack  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  doctor’s  residence. 
From  long  usage  this  place  had  come  to  be  accepted 
as  tlie  common  morgue  of  the  district.  After  arranging 
details  with  the  coroner  anent  the  morrow’s  inquest, 
and  carefully  searching  the  dead  man,  the  sergeant  and 
his  two  subordinates  repaired  to  the  livery-stable  to 
put  up  their  horses. 
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Nicholas  Lee,  the  keeper  of  this  establishment, 
greeted  them  with  wheezy  cordiality,  apportioned  to 
them  stable-room  and  guaranteed  especial  care  of  their 
horses.  In  appearance  that  worthy  would  have  made  a 
passable  understudy  for  the  elder  Weller,  being  red¬ 
faced,  generous  of  girth  and  short  of  breath.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  calling  he  filled  —  or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  fill — the  office  of  “town  constable”  and  pound- 
keeper.  A  sort  of  village  “Dogberry.”  Incidentally 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  he  also  could  have  laid 
claim  to  be  a  “wictim  of  circumstances”;  having  but 
recently  contracted  much  the  same  sort  of  hymeneal 
bargain  as  did  the  Dickensian  character.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Cow  Run,  individually  and  collectively,  was 
extended  to  him  on  this  account. 

From  his  somewhat  garrulous  recital  of  the  day’s 
events  it  was  satisfactorily  evident  to  his  hearers  that 
wind  of  the  murder  had  not  struck  Cow  Run  as  yet. 
For  obvious  reasons  Slavin  had  enjoined  strict  secrecy 
upon  Lanky  Jones,  Lee’s  stable-hand. 

“Ar!”  wheezed  Lee  “It’s  a  good  job  yu’  fellers  is 
come.  That  ther  ‘Windy  Moran’s’  bin  raisin’  hell  over 
in  the  hotel  th’  las’  two  days.  He  got  to  fightin’  ag’in 
las’  night  with  Larry  Blake  —  over  that  hawss.  Bob 
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Ingalls  an’  Chuck  Reed  an’  th’  bunch  dragged  ’em 
apart  an’  tol’  Larry  to  beat  it  back  to  his  ranch  — 
which  he  did.  Windy  —  they  got  him  to  bed,  an’  kep’ 
him  ther  all  night,  as  he  swore  he’d  shoot  Larry.  He’s 
still  over  ther,  nasty-drunk  an’  shootin’  off  what  he’s 
goin’ t’  do.” 

He  rubbed  his  hands  in  gleeful  anticipation,  gloating 

deeply  in  his  throat;  “Stirrin’  times!  ar!  stirrin’  times! 

.  .  .  Now  —  ’bout  that  ther  hobo,  Sargint  —  ” 

‘‘Aw!  damn  th’  hobo!”  exploded  Slavin  impatiently. 

“Here,  Nick!  show  me  Windy’s  harse.  Fwhat?  Niver 

» 

yeh  mind  fwhat  for.  .  .  now!  Yu’ll  know  all  ’bout 
that  later.” 

His  native  curiosity  balked,  the  old  gossip,  with 
a  slightly  injured  air,  indicating  a  big  sorrel  saddle- 
horse  standing  in  a  stall  opposite  the  Police  team. 
Slavin  backed  the  animal  out.  It  seemed  to  be  lame. 
With  fierce  eagerness  they  examined  its  “nigh-hind” 
leg  —  and  found  what  they  sought  for. 

For  there  —  where  the  hair  joins  the  hoof,  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  the  “coronet”  —  was  a  deep,  jagged 
wound,  such  as  is  caused  usually  by  a  horse  slipping 
and  jabbing  itself  with  sharp-pointed  shoe-calks.  The 
hoof  itself  was  stained  a  dull  red  where  the  blood  had 
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run  down.  Slavin  picked  up  a  fore-foot  and  exhibited 
to  them  the  round-pointed,  screwed-in  calks,  commonly 
known  as  “neverslips.”  He  took  the  measurements 
of  the  shoe  and  glanced  at  his  note-book. 

Finally,  v/ith  a  significant  gesture  and  amidst  dead 
silence,  he  thrust  the  book  back  in  his  pocket.  Handing 
over  the  horse  to  Lee  he  bade  him  tie  it  up  again. 

Wordlessly,  the  trio  exchanged  mystified  glances. 
“See  here;  look,  Nick!”  Slavin  grasped  the  livery¬ 
man’s  fat  shoulder  and  looked  grimly  into  the  startled, 
rubicund  face.  “I’m  a-goin’  tu  put  a  question  tu  yeh, 
an’  ’member  now.  ...  I  want  yeh- tu  think  harrd! 
.  .  .  Now  —  whin  Larry  Blake  came  in  tu  saddle-up 
an’  pull  out  last  night  was  that  ther  sorrel  o’  Windy’s 
still  in  th’  stable  —  or  not?” 

“Eh?”  gasped  Lee  at  last,  “I  dunno!  Me  nor  Lanky 
wasn’t  around  when  Larry  pulled  out.  We  was  over 
t’  th’  hotel,  Sarjint.” 

Slavin  released  the  man’s  shoulder  with  a  testy, 
balked  gesture.  “Yes!  enjoyin’  th’  racket  an’  dhrunk 
like  th’  rist,  I  guess!  .  .  .  ’Tis  a  foine  sort  av  town- 
constable  yez  are!” 

Nick  Lee  maintained  his  air  of  injured  innocence. 
“I  came  round  here  ’bout  midnight,  anyways !  ”  he  pro- 
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tested.  ‘T  always  do  —  jes’  t’  see  ’f  everythin’s  all 
right.  That  hawss  was  in  then,  1  will  swear  —  ’cause  I 
■’member  his  halter-shank’d  come  untied  and  I  fixed  it. 
Ev’rythin’  in  th’  garden  was  lovely  ’cep’  fur  that 
damned  hobo  sneakin’  round.  He  was  gettin’ 
a  drink  at  th’  trough  an’  I  chased  him.  But  he  beat 
it  up  inta  th’  loft  an’  —  I’m  that  scared  of  fire,”  he 
.ended  lamely,  ‘T  never  lock  up  fur  that.” 

Slavin  nodded  wisely.  “Yes!  I  guess  he  made  his 
.‘getaway  from  yu’  —  easy.  Mighty  long  toime  since 
yuh’ve  bin  able  tu  dhrag  yeh’re  guts  up  that  ladder  — 
lit  alone  squeege  thru’  th’  thrap-dhure.  Bet  Lanky 
does  all  th’  chorin’.”  He  glanced  around  him  impa¬ 
tiently,  “But  this  here’s  all  talk  —  it  don’t  lead  no- 
wheres.  Hullo!  this  is  Gully’s  team,  ain’t  it?”  He 
indicated  a  splendid  pair  of  roans  standing  in  a  double 
stall  nearby. 

“Yes!”  said  Lee,  “he  pulled  in  las’  night  t’  catch 
th’  nine-thirty  down  t’  Calgary.  He  ain’t  back  yet.” 

“Fwas  he  —  ”  Slavin  checked  himself  abruptly  • — • 
“fwhat  toime  did  he  get  in  here?” 

“  ’Bout  nine.” 

“Fwhat  toime  ’bout  fwas  ut  whin  this  racket 
«htarted  up  betune  Windy  an’  Larry?” 
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“Oh,  I  dunno,  Sarjint!  — ’bout  nine,  may  be — as 
I  say  I  —  ” 

“Come  on !  ”  said  the  sergeant,  abruptly,  to  his  men, 
“let’s  go  an’  eat.  Luk  afther  thim  harses  good,  Nick,” 
he  flung  back  in  a  kind  tone. 

Outside  in  the  dark  road  they  gathered  together, 
bandying  mystified  conjecture  in  low  tones.  “  ’Tis 
no  use  arguin’,  bhoys,”  snapped  Slavin  at  last, 
wearily,  “we’ve  got  tu  see  Chuck  Reed  an’  Bob  In¬ 
galls  an’  Brophy  av  th’  hotel.  Their  wurrd  goes  — 
they’re  straight  men.  If  they  had  Windy  corralled 
all  night,  as  Nick  sez  .  .  .  fwhy!  .  .  .  that  let’s 
Windy  out.” 

He  was  silent  awhile,  then:  “That  harse  av 
Windy’s,”  he  burst  out  with  an  oath,  “I  thought  ’t’was. 
a  cinch.  Somethin’  passin’  rum  ’bout  all  this.  There’s 
abs’lutely  no  mistake  ’bout  th’  harse.  Somebody  in 
this  god-forsaken  burg  must  ha’  used  him  tu  du  th’ 
killin’  wid.  Well,  let’s  get  on.” 

Suddenly,  as  they  neared  the  hotel,  a  veritable  bed¬ 
lam  of  sound  fell  upon  their  ears,  apparently  from  in¬ 
side  that  hostelry  —  men  shouting,  a  dog  barking,  and 
above  all  the  screeching,  crazed  voice  of  a  drunken 


man. 
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The  startled  policemen  dashed  into  the  front  en¬ 
trance,  through  the  office  and  across  the  passage  into 
the  bar  beyond,  from  whence  the  uproar  proceeded. 

“Help!  Murder!  Fleece!”  some  apparently  high- 
strrmg  individual  was  bawling.  A  ludicrous,  but  never¬ 
theless  dangerous,  sight  met  their  eyes. 

A  motley  crowd,  composed  mainly  of  well-dressed 
passengers  from  off  the  temporarily -stalled  West¬ 
bound  train  and  a  sprinkling  of  townsfolk,  were 
hacked  —  hands  up  —  into  a  corner  of  the  bar  by  a 
big,  hard-faced  man  clad  in  range  attire  who  was 
menacing  them  with  a  long-barrelled  revolver.  He 
was  dark-haired  and  swarthy,  with  sinister,  glittering 
eyes.  One  red-headed,  red-nosed  individual  had  ap¬ 
parently  resented  parting  with  the  drink  that  he  had 
paid  for;  as  in  one  decidedly-shaky  elevated  hand  he 
still  clutched  his  glass,  its  whiskey  and  water  con¬ 
tents  slopping  down  the  neck  of  his  nearest  unfortu¬ 
nate  neighbour. 

“Mon!”  he  apologized,  in  tearful  accents,  “Ah  juist 
canna  help  it!” 

“Pitch  up!”  the  “bad  man”  was  shrieking,  “Pitch 

up!  yu’ - s!  —  That  d - d  Blake!— that  d— d 

Gully!  Stealin’  my  hawss  away’f  me  an’  gittin’  me 
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fined!  I’ll  git  back  at  somebody  fur  this!  Fleece! 
yes!  — yeh  kin  holler  T/eece/’  — Let  me  get  th’  drop 

on  th’  red-coated,  yelluh-laigged  sons  of  - [ 

Ah-hh!” - His  eyes  glittered  with  his  insane  pas- 

sion,  “Here  they  come!  Now!  watch  th’  - s  try 

an’  arrest  me!” 

Fairly  frothing  at  the  mouth,  the  man,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  working  himself  into  a  frenzy,  was  plainly  as 
dangerous  as  a  mad  dog.  Drunk  though  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  he  did  not  stagger  as  he  stepped  to  and  fro 
with  cat-like  activity,  his  gun  levelled  at  the  police¬ 
men’s  heads.  It  was  an  ugly  situation.  Slavin  and 
his  men  taken  utterly  by  surprise  hesitated,  as  well 
they  might;  for  a  single  attempt  to  draw  their  side- 
arms  might  easily  bring  inglorious  death  upon  one 
or  another  of  them. 

We  have  noted  that  on  a  previous  occasion  Redmond 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  think  and  act  quickly.  He 
upheld  that  reputation  now.  Like  a  flash  he  ducked 
behind  Slavin ’s  broad  shoulders  and  backed  into  the 
passage.  Picking  up  at  random  the  first  missile  avail¬ 
able  —  to  wit  —  an  empty  soda-water  bottle,  he  tip¬ 
toed  swiftly  along  the  passage  to  a  door  opening  into 
the  bar  lower  down.  This  practically  brought  him 
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broadside-on  to  his  man.  A  moment  he  peered  and 
judged  his  distance  then,  drawing  back  his  arm  he 
flung  the  bottle  with  all  his  force.  At  McGill  he  had 
been  a  base-ball  pitcher  of  some  renown,  so  his  aim 
was  true.  The  bottle  caught  its  objective  full  in  the 
ear.  With  a  scream  of  pain  the  man  staggered  for¬ 
ward  and  clutched  with  one  hand  at  his  head,  his 
gun  still  in  his  grip  sagging  floorwards. 

Instantly  then,  Yorke,  who  was  the  nearest,  sprang 
at  him  like  a  tiger  and,  flinging  one  arm  around  his 
enemy’s  bull  neck,  strove  with  the  other  to  wrest  the 
gun  from  his  grasp.  It  was  a  feat  however,  more? 
easily  imagined  than  accomplished  —  to  disarm  a 
powerful,  active  man.  The  tense  fingers  tightened 
immediately  upon  the  weapon  and  resisted  to  their 
uttermost.  Slavin  and  Redmond  both  had  their  side- 
arms  drawn  now,  but  they  were  afraid  to  use  them, 
on  Yorke’s  account.  The  combatants  were  whirling 
giddily  to  and  fro,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  describing 
every  point  of  the  compass. 

Taking  a  risky  chance,  Slavin,  watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  suddenly  closed  with  the  struggling  men  and, 
raising  his  arm  brought  the  barrel  of  his  heavy  Colt’s 
.45  smashing  down  on  the  knuckles  of  the  crazed  man’s 
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gun-hand.  Instantaneously  the  latter’s  weapon 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

Bang!  The  cocked  hammer  discharged  one  chamber 
—  the  bullet  ricocheting  off  the  brass  bar-rail  deflected 
through  a  cluster  of  glasses  and  bottles,  smashing 
them  and  a  long  saloon-mirror  into  a  myriad  splinters. 
But  few  of  the  company  there  escaped  the  deadly  fly¬ 
ing  glass,  as  badly-gashed  faces  immediately  testified. 
It  all  happened  in  quicker  time  than  it  takes  to  relate. 

“  ‘Crown’  him!”  gasped  Yorke,  still  grimly  hanging 
cnto  his  man,  “  ‘Crown’  the - good  and  hard!” 

Redmond  sprang  forward,  grasping  a  small,  shot- 
loaded  police  “billy,”  but  Slavin  interposed  a  huge  arm. 

“Nay!”  he  said  sharply,  and  with  curious  eagerness, 
“Du  not  ‘chrown’  um  bhoy!  lave  um  tu  me!”  And  he 
grasped  one  of  the  big,  struggling  man’s  wrists  firmly 
in  a  vise-like  grip.  “Leggo,  Yorkey !  ” 

The  latter  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  stooping  he 
picked  up  the  fallen  gun.  He  had  an  inkling  of  what 
was  coming. 

“Ah-hh!  ”  Slavin  gloated  gutterally,  as  he  whirled  his 
victim  giddily  around  and  brought  the  man  up  facing 
him  with  a  violent  jerk  —  “Windy  Moran,  avick!”  — 
softly  and  cruelly  —  “me  wud-be  cock  av  a  wan-harse 
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dump! — me  wud-be  ‘bad-man’!  .  .  .  Oh,  yes',  ’tis 
both  shockin’  an’  brutil  tu  misthreat  ye  I  know  but 
■ —  surely,  surely  yeh  desarve  somethin’  for  all  this !  ” 
And  he  drew  back  his  formidable  right  arm. 

Smack!  The  terrific  impact  of  that  one,  terrible 
open-handed  slap  nearly  knocked  his  victim  through 
the  bar-room  wall.  The  head  rocked  sideways  and  the 
big  body  turned  completely  roand.  Eyes  rushing  water 
and  one  profile  now  resembling  a  slab  of  bloodied  liver, 
the  man  reeled  about  in  a  circle  as  if  bereft  of  sight. 

“Oh-hh !  —  Ooh !  —  No-o !  —  Ah-hh !  ”  The  wild, 
moaning  cry  for  quarter  came  gaspingly  out  of  puffed, 
blood-foamed  lips.  But  there  was  no  mercy  in  Slavin. 
He  looked  round  at  the  wrecked  bar,  the  glass-slashed 
bleeding  faces  of  his  men  and  the  rest  of  the  saloon’s 
occupants.  He  thought  upon  many  things  —  how  near 
ignoble  death  many  of  them  had  been  but  a  few 
minutes  before  —  upon  insult  and  threat  flaunted  at 
them  by  a  drunken,  ruffling  braggadocio!  — and  he 
jerked  the  latter  to  him  once  more. 

But  his  two  subordinates  jumped  forward  and  made 
violent  protest.  “Steady!”  It  was  Yorke  now  who 
appealed  for  leniency  —  “Go  easy,  Burke!  for  God’s 
sake!  You’ve  handed  him  one  good  swipe  —  if  he 
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get’s  another  like  that  he’ll  be  all  in  —  won’t  be  able 
to  talk.  Let  it  go  at  that!” 

The  sergeant  remained  silent,  breathing  thickly  and 
glaring  at  his  prisoner  with  sinister,  glittering  eyes,  and 
still  retaining  the  latter’s  wrist  in  his  iron  grip.  But 
eventually  the  force  of  Yorke’s  reasoning  prevailed 
with  him.  Drawing  out  his  hand-cuffs  he  snapped  them 
on  the  man’s  wrists  and  haled  him  roughly  out  of  the 
bar  into  the  hotel  office.  The  crowd,  recovering  some¬ 
what  from  their  scare,  would  have  followed,  but  he 
curtly  ordered  them  back  and  closed  the  door. 

“Brophy!”  He  beckoned  the  angry,  frightened 
hotel-proprietor  forward.  “Is  Bob  Ingalls  and  Chuck 
Reed  still  in  town?” 

“Sure!”  replied  the  latter,  “They  was  both  in  here 
’bout  half  an  hour  ago,  an3rways.” 

Slavin  turned  to  Yorke.  “Go  yu  an’  hunt  up  thim 
fellers  an’  bring  thim  here!”  he  ordered. 

“Ravin’  —  clean  bug-house!  that’s  what  he  is!” 
wailed  Brophy.  “That  bar  o’  mine!  oh.  Lord!  Yu’ll 
git  it  soaked  to  3m’  this  time.  Windy,  an’  don’t  yu’ 
furgit  it!” 

The  prisoner  paid  no  attention  to  the  landlord’s 
revilings.  Slumped  down  in  a  chair  he  had  relapsed 
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into  a  sort  of  sulky  stupor,  though  he  cringed  visibly 
whenever  Slavin  bent  on  him  his  thoughtful,  sinister 
gaze. 

Presently  Yorke  returned,  bringing  with  him  two 
respectable-looking  men,  apparently  ranchers,  from 
their  appearance. 

Slavin  nodded  familiarly  to  them.  “Ingalls!”  he 
addressed  one  of  them  “I’m  given  tu  undhershtand  that 
yuh  an’  Chuck  Reed  there  tuk  charge  av  this  feller  —  ” 
he  indicated  the  prisoner  —  “last  night,  whin  he  had 
that  racket  wid  Larry  Blake  in  th’  bar?  Fwhat  was 
they  rowin’  over?” 

“That  hawss  o’  Blake’s  mostly,”  was  Ingalls’  laconic 
answer.  “Course  they  was  slingin’  everythin’  else  they 
could  dig  down  an’  drag  up,  too.”  He  chewed  thought¬ 
fully  a  moment,  “We  had  some  time  with  ’em,”  he 
added. 

“Shore  did!”  struck  in  Reed.  “We  was  scared  fur 
Larry,  so  we  told  him  to  beat  it  home  —  which  he  did 
—  an’  then  we  got  Windy  up  to  bed  an’  stayed  with 
him  nigh  all  night.” 

Slavin  looked  at  Brophy  interrogatively.  “Yuh  can 
vouch  for  this,  tu,  Billy?  He’s  bin  in  yu’re  place  iver 
since  th’  throuble  shtarted?” 
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Brophy  nodded.  “Yes!  d— n  him!  I  wish  he  had 
got  out  before  this  bizness  started.  Yes!  he’s  bin  here 
right  along,  Sarjint!  why? — what’s  up?” 

Slavin  evaded  the  direct  question  for  the  momenL 
Silently  awhile  he  gazed  at  the  three  wondering  faces. 
“Now,  I’ll  tell  yez!”  he  said  slowly.  And  briefly  he 
informed  them  of  the  murder  —  omitting  all  detail  of 
the  clues  obtained  later.  They  listened  with  wide  eyes 
and  broke  out  into  startled  exclamations.  The  pris¬ 
oner  struggled  up  from  the  chair,  his  bruised,  ghastly 
face  registering  fear  and  genuine  astonishment.  Red¬ 
mond  shoved  him  back  again. 

“If  any  feller  thinks  — ”  Moran  relapsed  into 
maudlin,  hysterical  protestations  of  innocence,  calling 
upon  the  Deity  to  bear  witness  that  he  was  innocent 
and  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  Blake  came  to 
his  death. 

Eventually  silence  fell  upon  all.  Slavin  cogitated 
awhile,  then  he  turned  to  Brophy.  “Who  else  was 
in,  Billy?  Out  av  town  fellers  I  mean,  fwhin  this 
racket  occurred  betune  these  tu?  Thry  an’  think 
now!” 

Brophy  pondered  long  and  presently  reeled  off  a 
few  names.  Slavin  heard  him  out  and  shook  his  head 
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negatively.  “Nothin’  doin’  there!”  he  announceo 
finally,  “Mr.  Gully  was  in,  yuh  say?  Did  he  see  any¬ 
thin’  av  this  row?” 

“Cudn’t  help  it,  I  guess,”  replied  Brophy.  “He 
just  come  inta  th’  office  for  his  grip  while  it  was  a- 
goin’  on.  He  beat  it  out  quick  for  th’  East-bound  as 
had  just  come  in.  Said  he  was  runnin’  down  to  Cal¬ 
gary.  He  ain’t  back  yet.  Guess  he  wudn’t  want  to 
go  gettin’  mixed  up  in  anythin’  like  that,  either  — 
him  bein’  a  J.  P.” 

Slavin  looked  at  Yorke.  “Let’s  have  a  luk  at  that 
gun  av  Moran’s!”  he  remarked.  “Fwhat  is  ut?” 

Yorke  handed  the  weapon  over.  “  ‘Smith  and 
Wesson’  single-action,”  he  said.  “Just  that  one  round 
gone.” 

“Nothin  doin’  agin’,”  muttered  Slavin  disappoint¬ 
edly.  He  broke  the  gun  and,  ejecting  the  shells  put 

all  in  his  pocket.  He  then  turned  to  Moran.  “D - d 

good  job  for  yu’  —  havin’  this  alibi.  Mister  Windy!” 
he  growled,  “don’t  seem  anythin’  on  yu’  over  this 
killin’  —  as  yet!  But  yez  are  goin’  tu  get  ut  fwhere 
th’  bottle  got  th’  cork  for  this  other  bizness,  me  man !  ” 
And  he  proceeded  to  formally  charge  and  warn  his 
prisoner. 
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‘‘Give  us  a  room,  Brophy!”  he  said,  “a  big  wan  for 
th’  bunch  av  us  —  an’  lave  a  shake-down  on  th’  flure 
for  this  feller!” 

Preceded  by  the  landlord  the  trio  departed  up¬ 
stairs,  escorting  their  prisoner.  Alone  in  the  room 
they  discussed  matters  in  lowered  tones;  Slavin  and 
Yorke  not  forgetting  to  compliment  Redmond  on  his 
presence  of  mind  —  or,  as  the  sergeant  put  it:  “Di- 
vartin’  his  attenshun.” 

The  big  Irishman  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully. 
“I  must  go  wire  th’  O.C.  report  av  all  this.  Sind 
Gully  comes  back  on  th’  same  thrain  wid  Inspector 
Kilbride  to-morrow.  Thin  we  can  go  ahead  —  wid 
two  J.  P.s  tu  handle  things.  Yuh  take  charge  av  Mr. 
Man,  Ridmond!  Me  an’  Yorke  will  go  an’  eat  now, 
an’  relieve  yuh  later.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


“The  Court  is  prepared,  the  Lawyers  are  met, 

The  Judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show  I” 

^5  Captain  Macheath  says,  —  and  when  one’s  arraigned. 

The  sight’s  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  I  know. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

ORRRDHER  IN  COORT!”  rang  out  Ser= 
geant  Slavin’s  abrupt  command.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock  the  following  morning.  The  hotel 
parlour  had  been  hastily  transformed  into  a  temporary 
court-room.  A  large  square  table  had  been  drawn  to 
one  end  of  the  room  and  two  easy  chairs  placed  con¬ 
veniently  behind  it.  Fronting  it  was  a  long  bench, 
designed  for  the  prisoner  and  escort  In  the  immediate 
rear  were  arranged  a  few  rows  of  chairs,  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  witnesses  and  spectators. 

The  sergeant’s  order,  prompted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  was  the  occasion  of  all 
present  rising  to  attention,  in  customary  deference  to 
police-court  rules.  One  of  the  newcomers,  dressed  in 
the  neat  blue-serge  uniform  of  an  inspector  of  the 
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Force,  was  familiar  to  Redmond  as  Inspector  Kilbride, 
who  had  been  recently  transferred  to  L  Division  from 
a  northern  district.  He  had  close-cropped  gray  hair 
and  a  clipped,  grizzled  moustache.  Though  apparently 
nearing  middle-age  he  still  possessed  the  slim,  wiry, 
active  figure  of  a  man  long  inured  to  the  saddle. 

The  appearance  of  his  judicial  confrere  fairly  startled 
George.  He  was  a  huge  fellow,  fully  as  tall  and  as 
iieavy  a  man  as  Slavin,  though  not  so  compactly-built 
or  erect  as  the  latter.  Still,  his  wide,  loosely-hung, 
slightly  bowed  shoulders  suggested  vast  strength,  and 
his  leisurely  though  active  movements  indicated  abso¬ 
lute  muscular  control.  But  it  was  the  strangely  sombre, 
mask-like  face  which  excited  Redmond’s  interest  most. 
Beneath  the  broad,  prominent  brow  of  a  thinker  a 
pair  of  deep-set,  shadowy  dark  eyes  peered  forth,  with 
the  lifeless,  unwinking  stare  of  an  owl.  Between  them 
jutted  a  large,  bony  beak  of  a  nose,  with  finely-cut 
nostrils.  The  pitiless  set  of  the  powerful  jaw  was  only 
partially  concealed  by  an  enormous  drooping  mous¬ 
tache,  the  latter  reddish  in  colour  and  streaked  with 
gray,  like  his  thinning,  carefully  brushed  hair.  His 
age  was  hard  to  determine.  Somewhere  around  forty- 
five,  George  decided,  as  he  regarded  with  covert  in- 
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terest  Ruthven  Gully,  Esq.,  gentleman-rancher  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  district. 

The  two  Justices  took  their  places  with  magisterial 
decorum,  the  witnesses  seated  themselves  again,  and, 
all  being  ready,  the  sergeant  opened  the  court  with  its 
time-honoured  formula. 

The  inspector  glanced  over  the  various  “informa¬ 
tions”  and  handed  them  over  to  his  confrere  for  perusal. 
A  brief  whispered  colloquy  ensued  between  them,  and 
then  the  local  justice  settled  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
chin  in  hand.  Inspector  Kilbride  addressed  the 
prisoner  who  had  remained  standing  between  Yorke 
and  Redmond,  and  in  a  clear,  passionless  voice  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  out  the  several  charges. 

“Do  you  wish  to  ask  for  a  remand,  Moran?”  he 
enquired,  “to  enable  you  to  procure  counsel?” 

“No,  sir!”  Moran’s  sullen,  insolent  eyes  suddenly 
encountering  a  dangerous,  steely  glare  from  Kilbride’s 
gray  orbs  he  wilted  and  immediately  dropped  his  bel¬ 
ligerent  attitude.  “No  use  me  hirin’  a  mouthpiece,” 
he  added,  “as  I’m  a-goin’  t’  plead  guilty  t’  all  them 
charges.” 

“Ah!”  The  inspector  thoughtfully  conned  over  the 
“informations”  once  more.  “Sergeant  Slavin,”  said  he 
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presently,  “v/hat  are  the  particulars  of  this  man’s 
disorderly  conduct?” 

He  listened  awhile  to  the  sergeant’s  evidence, 
occasionally  asking  a  question  or  two,  but  Mr.  Gully 
remained  in  the  same  silent,  brooding,  inscrutable  atti¬ 
tude  which  he  had  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings.  Though  apparently  listening  keenly,  his 
shadowy  eyes  betrayed  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
case. 

Of  that  face  Yorke  had  once  remarked  to  Slavin; 
“That  beggar’s  mug  fairly  haunts  me  sometimes.  .  .  . 
He’s  a  good  fellow.  Gully,  —  but,  you  know  —  when 
he  gets  that  brooding  look  on  his  face  .  .  .  he’s  the 
living  personification  of  a  western  Eugene  Aram.” 

And  Slavin,  engaged  in  shredding  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco  had  mumbled  absently  “So?  —  Ujin  Airum! 
—  I  du  not  mind  th’  ould  shtiff  —  fwhat  was  his  reg’- 
minthal  number?” 

The  sergeant  finished  his  evidence;  Kilbride  swung 
round  to  his  fellow-justice  once  more  and  they  held  a 
whispered  consultation,  the  latter  making  emphatic 
gestures  throughout  the  colloquy.  This  ending  the 
inspector  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“You  have  pleaded  guilty  to  each  of  these  charges. 
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Have  you  anything  to  say?  ■ — any  explanation  to  offer 
for  your  reckless,  disorderly  conduct?” 

The  prisoner  ^wallowed  nervously  and  shuffled  with 
his  feet.  ‘Duess  I  was  drunk,”  he  said  finally,  “didn’t 
know  what  I  was  doin’.” 

The  inspector’s  grey  eyes  glittered  coldly.  “So?” 
he  drawled  ironically,  “the  sergeant’s  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary.  It  would  appear  that  you  were  not  so  very 
drunk.  You  were  neither  staggering  nor  incapable  at 
the  time.  It  was  merely  a  rehearsal  of  a  cheap  bit  of 
dime  novel  sort  of  bar-room,  rough-house  black¬ 
guardism  that  no  doubt  in  various  other  places  you 
have  got  away  with  and  emerged  the  swaggering  hero. 
Where  do  you  come  from?  Whom  are  you  working  for 
now?” 

“Havre,  Montana.  I’m  ridin’  fur  th’  North-West 
Cattle  Company.” 

“Ah!  well,  let  me  tell  you  that  sort  of  stuff  doesn’t 
go  over  on  this  side,  my  man.”  He  considered  a 
moment  and  picked  up  a  Criminal  Code.  “In  view 
of  your  pleading  guilty  to  these  charges,  and  therefore 
not  wasting  the  time  of  this  court  unnecessarily,  I 
propose  dealing  with  you  in  more  lenient  fashion  than 
you  deserve.  For  being  unlawfully  in  possession  of 
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firearms  you  are  fined  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  For 
‘pointing  fire-arms/  fifty  dollars  and  costs.  On  the 
charge  of  ‘resisting  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty’  you  are  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  in  the  Mounted  Police  Guard-room 
at  Calgary.  You  are  also  required  to  make  restitution 
for  all  damage  caused  as  the  result  of  your  fracas.” 

Moran  squirmed  and  mumbled:  “If  I’ve  got  t’  do 
time  on  the  one  charge  I  might  as  well  do  it  on  th’ 
rest,  an’  save  th’  money  fur  t’  pay  fur  th’  damage.” 

“Very  good!”  agreed  the  inspector  coldly.  He  bent 
again  to  his  confrere  and  they  conferred  awhile.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  prisoner.  “Thirty  days  hard  labour 
then  —  on  each  of  the  first  two  charges  —  sentences 
to  run  concurrently.”  He  paused  a  space,  resuming 
sternly:  “And  let  me  tell  you  this,  Moran:  in  view  of 
certain  wild  threats  uttered  by  you  in  public  you  have 
narrowly  escaped  being  charged  with  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  thing  for  you 
that  you  have  been  able  to  produce  a  reliable  alibi. 
All  right.  Sergeant!  you  can  close  the  court.  Make 
out  that  warrant  of  commitment  and  I  and  Mr.  Gully 
will  sign  it  later.  We’re  going  over  to  see  the  coroner.” 

The  two  Justices  arose  and  passed  out,  the  few 
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witnesses  and  onlookers  drifting  aimlessly  in  their 
wake.  Slavin  lowered  himself  ponderously  into  the 
chair  just  vacated  by  the  inspector,  lit  his  pipe,  and, 
whistling  softly,  commenced  to  fill  out  a  legal  form. 
Yorke  and  Redmond  also  took  the  opportunity  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  quiet  smoke  as  they  chatted  together  in 
low  tones.  The  former  good-naturedly  tossed  a 
cigarette  over  to  the  prisoner,  with  the  remark:  “Have 
a  smoke,  Windy  —  it’s  the  last  you’ll  get  for  some 
time.” 

Moran,  slumped  in  a  tipped-back  chair,  blew  a  whiff 
of  smoke  from  a  lop-sided  mouth.  “Six  months!” 
chanted  he  lugubriously,  “an’  they  call  this  a  free 
country!  — free  hell!  — 

"Oh,  bury  me  out  on  th’  lone  prair-ee. 

Where  th’  wild  ki-oot’ll  howl  over  me, — 

• — might  as  well  an’  ha’  done  with  it!” 

They  all  laughed  unsympathetically.  “  ’Tis  mighty 
lucky  for  yuh  thim  sintences  run  concurrently  instid 
av  consecutively,”  was  the  sergeant’s  rejoinder,  “or 
ut’d  be  eight  months  yez  ud  be  doin’  stid  av  six.” 

The  front  legs  of  Moran’s  chair  suddenly  hit  the 
floor  with  a  crash.  “Lookit  here,  boys,”  he  said 
earnestly,  “that  ther  big  mag’strate  —  him  as  you 
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call  Gully  —  is  that  his  real  name?  Wher  does  he 
come  from?  What  countryman  is  he?” 

“English!”  answered  Yorke  shortly.  “Why?  D’ye 
think  an  Englishman  has  to  run  around  with  a 
blooming  alias?” 

“Well,  now,  yu’  needn’t  go  t’  git  huffy  with  a  man!” 
expostulated  Moran,  with  an  injured  air.  “Th’ 
reason  I’m  askin’  yu’  is  this”;  He  paused  impres¬ 
sively,  with  puckered,  thoughtful  eyes.  “That  same 
man  —  if  it  ain’t  him  —  is  th’  dead  spit  of  a  man  as 

once  hit - County,  In  Montana  ’bout  ten  years 

back.  Dep’ty  Sheriff  —  I  can’t  mind  his  name  now. 
It  was  a  hell  of  a  tough  county  that  —  then.  Th’ 
devil  himself  ’ud  ha’  bin  scairt  t’  start  up  in  bizness 
ther.”  He  shook  his  head  slowly.  “But  I  tell  yu’  — 
when  Mr.  Man  let  up  with  his  fancy  shootin’  it  was 
th’  peaceablest  place  in  th’  Union.  Th’  rough  stuff’d 
drifted  —  what  was  left  above  ground.  He  dragged 
it  too,  later.  I  never  heered  wher  he  went.” 

“Ah!”  remarked  Slavin  pityingly,  knocking  out  his 
pipe.  “Th’  few  shots  av  hootch  ye  had  tu  throw  inta 
yu’  last  night  tu  get  ye’re  Dutch  up  must  be  makin’ 
ye  see  double,  me  man.  If  th’  rough  stuff  he  run 
inta  there  was  on’y  th’  loikes  av  yersilf  he  must  have 
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shtruck  a  soft  snap.”  He  arose.  ‘Tut  th’  stringers  on 
him  agin,  Ridmond,  an’  take  um  upstairs  an’  lock  um 
up!  Yu’ll  be  escort  wid  um  tu  Calgary  whin  th’  East- 
bound  comes  in  — ■  an’  see  here,  look !  .  .  .  I  want 
ye  tu  be  back  here  agin  as  soon  as  iver  ye  can  make 
ut  back.  Tchkk!”  he  clucked  fretfully,  “I  wish  this 
autopsy  an’  inquest  was  thru’,  so’s  we  cud  git  down  , 
tu  bizness.  Phew!  this  dive’s  stuffy  —  let’s  beat  ut 
out  a  bit!” 

Standing  on  the  sidewalk  they  gazed  casually  at 
the  slowly  approaching  figures  of  Inspector  Kilbride 
and  Mr.  Gully.  The  two  latter  appeared  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  vehement,  though  guarded  conversatioii  — 
stopping  every  now  and  again,  as  if  to  debate  a  point. 

“Here  cometh  Moran’s  ‘dep’ty  sheriff,’  ”  was  Yorke’s 
facetious  comment. 

“By  gum,  though!”  Redmond  ejaculated,  “the 
beggar  would  make  a  good  stage  marshal,  wouldn’t 
he  ?  .  .  .  with  that  Bret  Harte,  forty-niner’s  mous¬ 
tache  and  undertaker’s  mug,  and  top-boots  and  all, 
what?” 

“And  a  glittering  star  badge,”  supplemented  Yorke 
dramatically,  “don’t  forget  that!  and  two  murderous- 
looking  guns  slanted  across  his  hips  and  — ” 
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“Arrah,  thin!  shut  up,  Yorkey!”  hissed  the  sergeant 
in  a  warning  aside,  “they’ll  hear  yez.  Here  they 
come.” 

Presently  the  five  were  grouped  together.  In¬ 
spector  Kilbride’s  stern  features  were  set  in  a  thought¬ 
ful,  lowering  scowl.  Mr.  Gully’s  tanned,  leathery  coun¬ 
tenance  looked  curiously  mottled. 

“Sergeant!”  The  inspector  clicked  off  his  words 
sharply.  “This  is  a  bad  case.  We’ve  just  been  view¬ 
ing  the  body  —  Mr.  Gully  and  I.”  With  mechanical 
caution  he  glanced  swiftly  round.  “Let’s  get  inside 
and  go  over  things  again,”  he  added. 

Seated  in  the  privacy  of  the  hotel  parlour  the  crime 
was  discussed  from  every  angle  with  callous,  profes¬ 
sional  interest.  Kilbride  and  Slavin  did  most  of  the 
talking,  though  occasionally  Gully  interpolated  with 
question  and  comment.  He  possessed  a  deep,  booming 
bass  voice  well-suited  to  his  vast  frame.  His  speech, 
despite  a  slightly  languid  drawl,  was  unquestionably 
that  of  an  educated  Englishman.  Yorke  and  Redmond 
maintained  a  respectful  silence  in  the  presence  of  their 
officer,  except  to  answer  promptly  and  quietly  any 
questions  put  directly  to  them. 

Personal  revenge  they  decided  eventually  could  be 
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the  only  motive.  Robbery  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  personal  belongings  of  the  dead  man  had  been 
found  to  be  intact,  including  a  valuable  diamond  ring, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  bills,  and  his 
watch,  papers,  etc.  A  jovial,  light-hearted  young 
rancher,  hailing  originally  from  the  Old  Country,  a 
bachelor  of  more  or  less  convivial  habits,  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  hearty  good-will  of  the  country-side,  in¬ 
curring  the  enmity  of  no  one,  with  the  exception  of 
Moran,  as  far  as  they  knew.  The  latter’s  alibi  having 
established  his  innocence  beyond  doubt,  no  definite 
clues  were  forthcoming  as  yet,  beyond  the  foot-prints, 
the  horse,  and  the  “Luger”  shell.  Moran,  too,  they 
ascertained  had  ridden  in  alone,  and  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  chumming  with  anyone  in  particular.  Slavin 
had  prepared  a  list  of  all  known  out-going  and  in¬ 
coming  individuals  on  and  about  the  date  of  the  crime. 
This  was  carefully  conned  over.  All  were,  without 
exception,  well-known  respectable  ranchers,  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  Cow  Run,  to  whom  no  suspicion  could  be 
attached. 

“No!”  commented  the  inspector  wearily,  at  length. 
“In  my  opinion  this  has  been  done  by  someone  living 
right  here  in  this  burg  —  a  man  whom  we  could  go  and 
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put  our  hands  on  this  very  minute  —  if  we  only  had 
something  to  work  on.  You’ll  see  .  .  .  it’ll  turn 
out  to  be  that  later.  Just  about  the  last  man  you’d 
suspect,  either.  Cases  like  this  —  where  the  individual 
has  nerve  enough  to  stay  right  on  the  job  and  go  about 
his  business  as  usual  —  are  often  the  hardest  nuts  to 
crack.  You  remember  that  Huggard  case,  Sergeant?” 

Many  years  previous  he  and  Slavin  had  been  non- 
coms  together  in  the  Yukon,  and  other  divisions  of 
the  Force,  and  now,  delving  back  into  their  memories 
of  crime  and  criminals,  they  cited  many  old  and  grim 
cases,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  one  in  hand.  Yorke 
and  Redmond  listened  eagerly  to  their  narration,  but 
Gully  betrayed  only  a  sort  of  taciturn  interest.  If 
he  had  any  experiences  of  his  own,  he  apparently  did 
not  consider  it  worth  while  to  contribute  them  just 
then;  though  to  Slavin  and  Yorke  he  was  known  to 
be  a  man  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide. 

“Ah !  ”  remarked  the  inspector,  a  trifle  bitterly.  “If 
only  some  of  these  smart  individuals  who  write  fool 
detective  stories,  with  their  utterly  impracticable 
methods,  theories,  and  deductions,  were  to  climb  out 
of  their  arm-chairs  and  tackle  the  real  thing  —  had  to 
do  it  for  their  living  —  they’d  make  a  pretty  ghastly 
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mess  of  things  I’m  thinking.  It  all  looks  so  mighty 
easy  —  in  a  book.  You  can  see  exactly  how  the  thing 
happened,  put  your  hand  on  the  man  who  did  it,  and 
all  that,  right  from  the  start.  And  you  begin  to 
wonder,  pityingly,  why  the  police  were  such  fools  as 
not  to  have  seen  through  everything  right  away.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  continuing:  “This  is  a  law- 
abiding  country.  Crimes  like  this  are  exceptional. 
We’re  bound  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  sooner  or 
later.  When  we  do  —  there’ll  be  quite  a  lot  of  things 
crop  up  in  our  minds  that  we’ll  be  wondering  we  never 
thought  of  before.  Let  me  have  another  look  at  that 
paper  imprint  of  that  over-shoe.  Sergeant!” 

Silently,  Slavin  handed  it  over.  Kilbride  scruti¬ 
nized  it  carefully,  and  again  went  over  all  notes  and 
figures  connected  with  the  crime.  “Must  have  been  a 
tall  man  —  possibly  six  feet,  or  over,  from  the  length 
of  the  stride,”  he  muttered,  “and  heavy,  from  the 
depth  of  the  imprint.”  He  noted  the  distance  from  the 
big  boulder  to  where  the  body  had  first  fallen.  “Gad! 
what  shooting!  .  .  .  The  man  must  have  been  a  holy 
fright  with  a  revolver  —  to  have  confidence  in  himself 
to  be  able  to  kill  at  that  range.  I’ve  never  known  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Well!  .  .  .  One  sure  thing”  —  he  laughed 
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grimly  —  ‘‘you  can’t  go  searching  every  decent 
citizen  here  for  a  Luger  gun,  or  demanding  to  measure 
his  feet  —  without  reasonable  suspicion.  Why!  It 
might  be  you,  Sergeant  —  or  Mr.  Gully,  here  *  .  . 
you’re  both  big  men.  .  . 

Long  afterwards,  well  they  remembered  the  inspec¬ 
tor’s  random  jest  —  how  Gully,  with  one  hand  slid  into 
his  breast,  and  the  other  dragging  at  his  great  drooping 
moustache  (mannerisms  of  his)  had  joined  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  laugh  with  his  hollow,  guttural  “Ha!  ha!” 

The  inspector’s  levity  suddenly  vanished.  “That 
old  fool  of  a  livery-stable  keeper,  Lee,  or  whatever  his 
name  is  ...  if  only  he,  or  someone  had  been  around 

when  the  horse  was  brought  back  that  night!  D - n 

it!  there  must  have  been  somebody  around,  surely. 
That’s  what  this  case  hinges  on.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  “Well!  Work  on  that  — 
to  your  utmost.  Sergeant.  Stay  right  with  it  until  you 
get  that  evidence.  You’ll  drop  onto  your  man  sooner  or 
later,  I  know.  That  train  should  be  in  soon,  now.  I’ll 
have  to  get  back.  The  Commissioner’s  due  from 
Regina,  sometime  today,  and  I’ve  got  to  be  on  hand. 
Wire  the  finding  of  the  inquest  as  soon  as  it’s  over, 
and  send  in  a  full  crime-report  of  everything!” 
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He  glanced  casually  at  the  bruised  faces  of  YorKe 
and  Redmond.  “You  men  must  have  had  quite  a  tussle 
with  that  fellow,  Moran!”  he  remarked  whimsically. 
“You  seem  to  have  come  off  the  best,  Sergeant.  You’re 
not  marked  at  all.” 

“Some  tussle  all  right,  Sorr!”  agreed  that  worthy 
evenly,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  “Yu’  go  git  yu’re 
prisoner,  Ridmond,  an’  be  ready  whin  that  thrain 
comes  in.  Come  back  on  the  next  way-freight  west, 
if  there’s  wan  behfure  th’  passenger.  We’ll  need  yes;.” 

Gully  murmured  some  hospitable  suggestion  to 
Kilbride,  and  the  two  gentlemen  strolled  into  the 
wrecked  bar.  The  train  presently  arrived  and  de¬ 
parted  eastwards,  bearing  on  it  the  inspector,  Red¬ 
mond,  and  his  prisoner. 

“Strange  thing,”  the  officer  had  remarked  musingly 
to  Slavin,  just  prior  to  his  departure,  “I  seem  to  know 
that  man  Gully’s  face,  but  somehow  I  can’t  place  him. 
He  introduced  himself  to  me  on  the  train  coming  up. 
Of  course  I’m  familiar  with  his  name,  as  the  J.P.  here, 
but  I  can’t  recall  ever  meeting  him  before.” 

Sometime  later,  Slavin  and  Yorke,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  gruesome  autopsy  and  were  busily 
making  arrangements  for  the  afternoon’s  inquest, 
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heard  a  loud,  cackling  commotion  out  in  the  main 
street.  They  immediately  stepped  outside  the  hotel 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Advancing  towards  them,  and  puffing  with  exertion 
and  importance,  they  beheld  Nick  Lee,  haling  along 
at  arm’s  length  an  unkempt  individual  whom  they 
judged  to  be  the  hobo  who  had  disturbed  his  peace  of 
mind.  A  small  retinue  of  dirty  urchins,  jeering  loafers, 
and  barking  dogs  brought  up  the  rear.  The  village 
“Dogberry”  drew  nigh  with  bis  victim  and  halted,  as 
empurpled  as  probably  the  elder  Weller  was,  after 
ducking  Mr.  Stiggins  in  the  horse-trough. 

“Sarjint!”  he  panted  triumphantly  “I  did  dim  up 
that  ther  ladder!  I  did  git  thru’  th’  trap-door!  .  .  . 
an’  —  I  did  ketch  that  feller!”  Suddenly  his  jaw 
dropped,  and  he  wilted  like  a  pricked  bladder.  “Why! 
what’s  up?”  he  queried  with  a  crestfallen  air,  as  he  be¬ 
held  Slavin’s  angry,  worried  countenance. 

“Damnation!”  muttered  the  latter  softly  and 
savagely  to  Yorke.  “This  means  another  thrip  tu 
Calgary  —  wid  this  ‘bo’  —  an’  me  not  able  tu  shpare 
ye  just  now.  Fwhat  wid  all  this  other  bizness  I’d 
forgotten  all  ’bout  him.  An’  we’d  vagged  him  sooner 
Ridmond  might  have  taken  th’  tu  av  thim  down  tu* 
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gither.  Da - The  oath  died  on  his  lips  and  he 

remained  staring  at  the  hobo  as  a  sudden  thought  struck 
him.  His  gaze  flickered  to  Yorke’s  face,  and  his  subor¬ 
dinate  nodded  comprehensively. 

Slavin  beckoned  to  Lee.  ‘‘Take  um  inside  the  hotel 
parlour,  Nick,”  he  ordered,  “fwhere  we  hild  coort  this 
mornin.’  Yorkey,  yu’  go  an’  hunt  up  Mr.  Gully.  I 
,  don’t  think  he’s  pulled  out  yet,  has  he,  Nick?”  He 
spoke  now  with  a  certain  grim  eagerness. 

The  livery-man  made  a  gesture  in  the  negative,  and 
Yorke  departed  upon  his  quest.  Slavin  ushered  Lee 
and  the  hobo  into  the  room.  To  the  sergeant’s  surprise 
he  beheld  the  justice  sitting  at  the  table  writing.  He 
concluded  that  that  gentlman  must  have  just  stepped  in 
from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  hotel,  or  the  bar,  during 
his  own  and  Yorke’s  temporary  absence. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  trio  Gully  raised  his  head  and, 
with  the  pen  poised  in  his  fingers,  sat  perfectly  motion¬ 
less,  staring  at  them  strangely  out  of  his  shadowy  eyes, 
His  face  seemed  transformed  into  a  blank,  expression¬ 
less  mask.  The  sergeant  leaned  over  the  table  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  rapid  aside. 

“Ah!”  murmured  Mr.  Gully,  and  he  remained  for 
a  space  in  deep  thought.  “Sergeant,”  he  began  pres- 
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ently,  “I’ll  have  to  be  pulling  out  soon.  Before  we 
start  in  with  this  man  .  .  .  will  you  kindly  step 
down  to  Doctor  Cox’s  with  these  papers  and  ask  him 
to  sign  them?” 

It  seemed  an  ordinary  request.  Slavin  complied. 
Returning  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  he  noticed 
Lee  was  absent.  The  magistrate  answered  his  query. 
“Sent  him  round  to  throw  the  harness  on  my  team,’^ 
he  drawled,  as  he  pored  over  a  Criminal  Code,  “he’ll 
be  back  in  a  moment  —  ah !  here  he  is.”  And  just 
then  the  latter  entered,  along  with  Yorke.  The  hobo 
was  sitting  slumped  in  a  chair,  as  Slavin  had  left  him. 
With  one  accord  they  all  centred  their  gaze  upon  the 
unkempt  delinquent.  Ragged  and  unwashed,  he  pre° 
sented  a  decidedly  unlovely  appearance,  which  was 
heightened  by  his  stubble-coated  visage  showing  signs 
as  of  recent  ill-usage.  His  age  might  have  been  any¬ 
thing  between  thirty  and  forty. 

The  sergeant,  a  huge,  menacing  figure  of  a  man, 
stepped  forward  and  motioned  to  him  to  stand. 
“Now,  see  here;  look,  me  man!”  he  said  slowly  and 
distinctly,  a  sort  of  tense  eagerness  underlying  his 
soft  tones,  “behfure  I  shtart  in  charrgin’  ye  wid  any-* 
thin’  I’m  goin’  tu  put  a  few  questions  tu  ye  in  front 
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av  this  ginthleman”  —  he  indicated  the  justice  — 
“He’s  a  mag’strate,  so  ye’d  best  tell  th’  trute.  Now  — 
th’  night  behfure  last  —  betune  say,  nine  an’  twelve 
o’clock  .  .  .  fwhere  was  ye?”  —  he  paused  — 
“Think  harrd,  an’  come  across  wid  th’  straight  goods.” 

A  tense  silence  succeeded.  The  hobo,  the  cynosure 
of  a  ring  of  watchful  expectant  faces,  mumbled  indis¬ 
tinctly,  “I  was  sleepin’  —  up  in  th’  loft  o’  th’  livery- 
stable.” 

“Did  yeh  — ”  Slavin  eyed  the  man  keenly  —  “did 
yeh  see  —  or  hear  —  any  fella  take  a  harse  out  av 
th’  shtable  durin’  that  time?” 

Gully  moved  slightly.  With  the  mannerism  he  af¬ 
fected,  his  left  hand  dragging  at  his  moustache  and 
his  right  slid  between  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  he  leaned 
forward  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  hobo’s  bat¬ 
tered  visage. 

Meeting  that  strange,  compelling  gaze  die  latter 
stared  back  at  him,  his  face  an  ugly,  expressionless 
mask.  He  shuffled  with  his  feet.  “Why,  yes!”  he 
said  finally,  “I  did  heer  a  bunch  o’  fellers  come  in. 
They  was  a-talkin’  all  excited-like  ’bout  a  fight,  or 
sumphin’.  They  was  a-hollerin’,  ‘Beat  it,  Larry!  beat 
it!’  t’  somewun,  an’  I  heered  some  feller  say;  ‘All 
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right!  give  us  my - saddle!’  an’  then  it  sounded 

like  as  if  a  horse  was  bein’  taken  out.  I  didn’t  heer 
no  more  after  that  —  went  t’  sleep.  I  ’member 
cornin’  down  ’bout  th’  middle  o’  th’  night  t’  git  a  drink 
at  th’  trough.  This  feller  come  in  then,”  —  he  indi¬ 
cated  Lee.  “He  hollered  sumphin’  an’  started  in  t’ 
chase  me  .  .  .  so  I  beat  it  up  inta  th’  loft  agin’.” 
He  shivered.  “  ’T’was  cold  up  ther  —  I  well-nigh 
froze,”  he  whined. 

The  sergeant  exhausted  his  no  mean  powers  of  ex¬ 
hortation.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  hobo  protested 
that  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anyone  else  taking 
out,  or  bringing  in,  a  horse  during  the  night. 

Slavin  finally  ceased  his  efforts  and  glowered  at  the 
man  in  silent  impotence.  “How  come  yez  tu  get  th’ 
face  av  yez  bashed  up  so?”  he  demanded. 

“Fell  thru’  one  o’  th’  feed-holes  up  in  th’  loft,”  was. 
the  sulky  response. 

“Fwhat  name  du  ye  thravel  undher?” 

“Dick  Drinkwater.” 

“Eh?”  the  sergeant  glanced  critically  at  the  red, 
bulbous  nose.  “Fwhat’s  in  a  name?”  he  murmured. 
“Eyah!  fwhat’s  in  a  name?” 

Glibly  the  tramp  commenced  an  impassioned 
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harangue,  dwelling  upon  the  hardness  of  life  in  gen¬ 
eral,  snuffling  and  whining  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind.  How  could  a  crippled-up  man  like  him  obtain 
work?  He  thrust  out  a  grimy  right  hand  —  minus 
two  fingers.  He  had  been  a  sawyer,  he  averred. 

Slavin  sniffed  suspiciously.  “Ye  shtink  av  whiskey, 
fella!”  he  said  sharply.  “That  nose,  yeh  name,  an’ 
a  hard-luck  spiel  du  not  go  well  together.  Fwhere  did 
yu’  get  yu’re  dhrink?” 

The  hobo  was  silent.  “Come  across,”  said  Slavin 
‘Sternly,  “fwhere  did  ye  get  ut?” 

“I  had  a  bottle  with  me  when  I  come  off  th’  train,” 
said  the  other,  “ther  was  a  drop  left  in  an’  I  had  it 
just  now.” 

In  the  light  of  after  events,  well  did  Slavin  and 
Yorke  recall  the  furtive  appealing  glance  the  hobo 
threw  at  Gully;  well  did  they  also  remember  certain 
■of  Kilbride’s  words:  “There’ll  be  quite  a  lot  of  things 
crop  up  in  our  minds  that  we’ll  be  wondering  we 
never  thought  of  before.” 

The  justice  cleared  his  throat.  “Sergeant”  came 
his  guttural,  booming  bass,  “suppose!  — suppose!”  he 
reiterated  suavely  “on  this  occasion  we  —  er  —  temper 
justice  with  mercy  —  ha !  ha !  ”  His  deep  hollow  laugh 
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jarred  on  their  nerves  most  unpleasantly.  “I  need  a 
man  at  my  place  just  now,”  he  went  on,  “to  buck 
wood  and  do  a  little  odd  choring  around.  Times  are 
rather  hard  just  now,  as  this  poor  fellow  says.  If  you 
insist  —  er  —  why,  of  course  I’ve  no  other  option  but 
to  send  him  down  .  .  .  you  understand?  I  would 
not  presume  to  dictate  to  you  your  duty.  On  the 
other  hand  ...  if  you  are  not  specially  anxious  to 
press  a  charge  of  vagrancy  against  this  man  I  —  er  — • 
am  willing  to  give  him  a  chance  to  obtain  this  work  — • 
that  he  insists  he  is  so  anxious  to  find.” 

Slavin’s  face  cleared  and  he  emitted  a  weary  sigh 
of  relief.  “As  you  will,  yeh’re  Worship,”  he  said. 
“T’will  be  helpin’  me  out,  tu  .  .  .  yeh  undhershtand?” 
His  meaning  stare  drew  a  comprehensive  nod  from 
Gully.  “I  have  not  a  man  tu  shpare  for  escort  just 
now.” 

He  turned  to  the  hobo.  “Fwhat  say  yu’,  me  man?” 
was  his  curt  ultimatum,  “Fwhat  say  yu’  —  tu  th’  kind- 
niss  av  his  Worship?  Will  yeh  go  wurrk  for  him?  .  .  , 
Or  be  charged  wid  vagrancy?” 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  alacrity.  In  the  hobo’s 
one  uninjured  optic  shone  a  momentary  gleam  of  in¬ 
telligence,  as  he  continued  to  stare  at  Gully,  like  a  dog 
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at  its  master.  The  gleam  was  reflected  in  a  pair  of 
shadowy,  deep-set  eyes,  unblinking  as  an  owl’s. 

Gully  arose  and  looked  at  Lee.  ‘'All  right  then!  you 
can  hitch  up  my  team,  Nick!”  he  said,  and  that  rotund 
worthy  waddled  away  on  his  mission.  “Come  on,  my 
m.an”  he  continued  to  the  hobo,  “we’ll  go  round  to  the 
stable.”  He  turned  to  Slavin  and  Yorke,  shedding  his 
magisterial  deportment.  “Well,  good-bye,  you 
fellows!”  he  said,  with  careless  bonhomie.  He  lowered 
his  voice  in  an  aside  to  Slavin.  “Sergeant,  I  trust  I 
shall  see,  or  hear  from  you  again  shortly.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  result  of  the  inquest  and  —  er  —  how 
you  are  progressing  with  the  case.” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  heard  the  silvery  jingle  of 
his  cutter’s  bells  gradually  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
Slavin  aroused  himself  from  a  scowling,  brooding 

reverie.  “G - d  d — — n!”  he  spat  out  to  Yorke,  from 

between  clenched  teeth,  “ther’  goes  another  forlorn 
hope.  ’Tis  no  manner  av  use  worryin’  tho’  —  let’s  go 
get  that  jury  empannelled!  ”  He  uttered  a  snorting 
chuckle  as  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  “H-mm! 
Gully  must  be  getthin’  tindher-hearthed!  Th’  last 
vag  we  had  up  behfure  him  he  sint  um  down  for  sixty 
days.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


I 


Take  order  now,  Gehazi, 

That  no  man  talk  aside 
In  secret  with  his  judges 
The  while  his  case  is  tried, 

Lest  he  should  show  them  —  reason 
To  keep  a  matter  hid, 

And  subtly  lead  the  questions 
Away  from  what  he  did. 

KIPLING. 

ULLO!”  quoth  Constable  Yorke  facetiousl}^, 
“behold  one  cometh,  with  blood  in  her  eye! 
Egad!  Don’t  old  gal  Lee  look  mad?  Like  a 
wet  hen.  I  guess  she’s  just  off  the  train  and  Nick 
hasn’t  met  her.  There’ll  be  something  doing  when  she 
lands  home.” 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  three  policemen  (Redmond  had  returned  on  a 
freight  during  the  night)  were  standing  outside  the 
small  cottage,  next  the  livery-stable,  the  abode  of  Nick 
Lee  and  his  spouse.  After  a  casual  inspection  of  their 
horses  they  were  debating  as  to  possible  suspects  and 
their  next  course  of  action.  Yorke’s  remarks  were 
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directed  at  a  stout,  red-faced,  middle-aged  woman  who 
was  just  then  approaching  them.  She  looked  flustered 
and  angry  and  was  burdened  down  with  parcels  great 
and  small.  As  she  halted  outside  the  gate  one  of  the 
packages  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  fell  in  the  mud. 
Unable  to  bend  down,  she  gazed  at  it  helplessly  a 
moment.  Yorke,  stepping  forward  promptly,  picked 
up  the  parcel,  wiped  it  and  tucked  it  under  her  huge 
arm. 

‘‘Thank  ye.  Mister  Yorke,”  she  ejaculated  gratefully, 
“  ’tis  a  gentleman  ye  are,”  she  glowered  a  moment  at 
the  cottage,  “which  is  more’n  I  kin  say  fur  that  mon 
o’  mine,  th’  lazy  good-fur-nothin’,  .  .  .  leavin’  me  t’ 
pack  all  these  things  from  th’  train!” 

Like  a  tug  drawing  nigh  to  its  mooring  —  and  nearly 
as  broad  in  the  beam  —  she  came  to  anchor  on  the 
front  steps  and  kicked  savagely  at  the  door.  A  momen¬ 
tary  glimpse  they  got  of  Nick  Lee’s  face,  in  all  its 
rubicund  helplessness,  and  then  the  door  banged  to. 
From  an  open  window  soon  emerged  the  sounds  as 
of  a  domestic  broil. 

“Talk  av  Home  Rule,  an’  ‘Th’  Voice  that  breathed 
o’er  Eden’,”  murmured  Slavin.  “Blarney  me  sowl! 
just  hark  tu  ut  now?” 
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From  the  cottage’s  interior  came  several  high-pitched' 
female  squawks,  punctuated  by  the  ominous  sounds  as 
of  violent  thumps  being  rained  upon  a  soft  body,  andi 
suddenly  the  portal  disgorged  Lee  —  in  erratic  haste. 
His  hat  presently  followed.  Dazedly  awhile  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  grinning  trio  of  witnesses  to  his  discomfiture ; 
then,  picking  up  his  battered  head-piece  he  crammed 
it  down  upon  his  bald  cranium  with  a  vicious,  yet 
abject,  gesture. 

“Th’  missis  seems  onwell  this  mornin’,”  he  mumbled 
apologetically  to  Slavin,  “I  take  it  yore  not  a  married 
man,  Sarjint?” 

“Eh?”  ejaculated  that  worthy  sharply,  his  levity 
gone  on  the  instant.  “Who^ — me?”  Blankly  he  re¬ 
garded  the  miserable  face  of  his  interlocutor,  one  huge- 
paw  of  a  hand  softly  and  surreptitiously  caressing  its. 
fellow,  “Nay  —  glory  be!  I  am  not.” 

“Har!”  shrilled  the  Voice,  its  owner,  fat  red  arms, 
akimbo,  blocking  up  the  doorway,  “Nick,  me  useless 
man!  ye  kin  prate  t’  me  ’bout  arrestin’  hoboes.  I  tell 
ye  right  now  —  that  hobo  that  was  a-bummin’  roun’ 
here  t’other  mornin’s  got  nothin’  on  you  fur  sheer,, 
blowed-in-th’-glass  laziness.” 

“Fwhat?”  Slavin  violently  contorting  his  grim  face 
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into  a  horrible  semblance  of  persuasive  gallantry  edged 
cautiously  towards  the  irate  dame  —  much  the  same 
as  a  rough-rider  will  “So,  ho,  now!”  and  sidle  up  to 
a  bad  horse.  “Mishtress  Lee,”  began  he,  in  wheedling, 
dulcet  tones,  “fwhat  mornin’  was  that?” 

That  lady,  her  capacious,  matronly  bosom  heaving 
with  emotion,  eyed  him  suspiciously  a  moment.  “Eh?” 
she  snapped.  “Why  th’  mornin’  after  th’  night  of 
racket  between  them  two  men  at  th’  hotel.  Th’  feller 
come  bummin’  roun’  th’  back-door  fur  a  hand-out  —  all 
starved  t’  death  —  just  before  I  took  th’  train  t’  Cal¬ 
gary.”  She  dabbed  at  the  false-front  of  red  hair,  which 
had  become  somewhat  disarranged.  “La,  la!”  she 
murmured,  “I’m  all  of  a  twitter!” 

“Some  hand-out  tu,”  remarked  Slavin  politely,  “from 
th’  face  av  um.  .  .  .  Fwhat  was  ut  ye  handed  him, 
Mishtress  Lee,  might  I  ask?  —  th’  flat-iron  or  th’ 
rollin’  pin?” 

“I  did  not!”  the  dame  retorted  indignantly.  “I  gave 
him  a  cup  of  coffee  an’  sumphin’ t’  eat  —  he  was  that 
cold,  poor  feller  —  an’  I  arst  him  how  his  face  come  t’ 
be  in  such  a  state.  He  said  sumphin  ’bout  it  bein’  so 
cold  up  in  th’  loft  he  come  down  amongst  th’  horses 
'bout  midnight  —  t’  get  warmed  up.  He  said  he  was 
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lyin’  in  one  o’  th’  mangers  asleep  when  a  feller  brought 
a  horse  in  —  an’  th’  light  woke  him  up  an’  when  be 
went  t’  climm  outa  th’  manger  th’  horse  got  scared  an’ 
pulled  back  an’  musta  stepped  on  this  feller’s  foot  — 
fur  th’  feller  started  swearin’  at  him  an’  pulled  him 
outa  th’  manger  an’  beat  him  up  an’  —  ” 

But  Slavin  had  heard  enough.  With  a  most  un¬ 
gallant  ejaculation  he  swung  on  his  heel  and  started 
towards  the  stable,  beckoning  hastily  to  Yorke  and 
Redmond  to  follow. 

‘‘Yu  hear  that?”  he  burst  out  on  them,  with  lowered, 
savage  tones.  “I  knew  ut  —  I  felt  ut  at  th’  toime  — 
that  shtinkin’  rapparee  av  a  hobo  was  lyin’  —  whin  he 
said  he  did  not  remimber  a  harse  bein’  brought  back. 
We  must  go  get  um  —  right-away!”  His  grim  face 
wore  a  terribly  ruthless  expression  just  thf^n.  “My 
God!”  he  groaned  out  from  between  clenched  teeth, 
^‘but  I  will  put  th’  third  degree  tu  um,  an’  make  um 
come  across  this  toime!  Saddle  up,  bhoys!  while  I  go 
an’  hitch  up  T  an’  B.  Damnation!  I  wish  Gully’s  place 
was  on  the  phone !  ” 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  were  proceeding 
rapidly  towards  Gully’s  ranch  which  lay  some  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Cow  Run,  on  the  lower  or  river  trail. 
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A  cold  wind  had  sprung  up  and  the  weather  had  turned 
cloudy  and  dull,  as  if  presaging  snow,  two  iridescent 
“sun-dogs”  indicating  a  forthcoming  drop  in  the  tem¬ 
perature. 

Yorke  and  Redmond,  riding  in  the  cutter’s  wake, 
carried  on  a  desultory,  jerky  conversation  anent  the 
many  baffling  aspects  of  the  case  in  hand.  Gully’s 
name  came  up.  His  strange  personality  was  discussed 
by  them  from  every  angle;  impartially  by  Yorke  — 
frankly  antagonistically  by  Redmond. 

“Yes!  he  is  a  rum  beggar,  in  a  way,”  admitted  Yorke, 
“not  a  bad  sort  of  duck,  though,  when  you  get  to  know 
him  —  when  he’s  not  in  one  of  his  rotten,  brooding 
fits.  He  sure  gets  Uharley-on-his-back’  sometimes. 
Used  to  hit  the  booze  pretty  hard  one  time,  they  say. 
Tried  the  ‘gold-cure’  —  then  broke  out  again”  —  he 
lowered  his  voice  at  the  huge,  bear-like  back  of  the 
sergeant  —  “all  same  him.  I  don’t  know  —  somehow 
—  it  always  seems  to  leave  em’  cranky  an’  queer  — 
that.  Neither  of  ’em  married  either  —  ‘baching  it,’ 
living  alone,  year  after  year,  and  all  that,  too.” 

“Better  for  you  —  if  you  took  the  cure,  too! ”  George 
flung  at  him  grinning  rudely.  He  neck-reined  Fox 
sharply  and  dodged  a  playful  punch  from  his  comrade. 
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“Yorkey,  old  cock,  I’m  goin’  to  break  you  from  ‘hard 
stuff’  to  beer  —  if  I  have  to  pitch  into  you  every 
day.” 

“You’re  an  insultin’,  bullyin’  young  beggar,”  re¬ 
marked  Yorke  ruefully.  “I’ll  have  to  ‘take  shteps,"  as 
Burke  says,  and  discipline  you  a  bit,  young  fellow-me- 
lad!  I  don’t  wonder  the  old  man  pulled  you  in  from 
Gleichen.  Come  to  think  of  it,  why,  you’re  the  bright 
boy  that  they  say  well-nigh  started  a  mutiny  down 
Regina!  We  heard  a  rumour  about  it  up  here.  Say, 
what  was  that  mix-up,  Reddy?” 

George  chuckled  vaingloriously.  “All  over  old 
‘Laddie’,”  he  said.  “  ’Member  that  white  horse?  I  for^ 
get  his  regimental  number,  but  he  was  about  twenty-five 
years  old.  You  remember  how  they’d  taught  him  to 
chuck  up  his  head  and  ‘laugh’?  I  was  grooming  him 
at  ‘midday  stables.’  Old  Harry  Hawker  was  the  ser¬ 
geant  taking  ‘stables’  that  day.  He  was  stalking  up 
and  down  the  gangway,  blind  as  a  bat,  with  his  crop 
under  his  arm,  and  his  glasses  stuck  on  the  end  of  his 
nose  —  peering,  peering.  Well,  old  Laddie  happened 
to  stretch  himself,  as  a  horse  will,  you  know,  stuck 
out  his  hind  leg,  and  old  Harry  fell  wallop  over  it 
and  tore  his  riding-pants,  and  just  then  I  said  ‘Laugh, 
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Laddie!’  and  he  chucked  his  old  head  up  and  wrinkled 
his  lips  back.  Of  course  the  fellows  fairly  howled 
and  Harry  lost  his  temper  and  let  in  to  poor  old 
Laddie  with  his  crop.  It  made  me  mad  when  he 
started  that  and  I  guess  I  gave  him  some  lip  about 
it.  He  ‘pegged’  me  for  Orderly-room  right-away  for 
‘insubordination.  ’ 

“I  pleaded  ‘not  guilty’  and  got  away  with  it,  too. 
Got  all  kinds  of  witnesses  —  most  of  ’em  only  toa 

d - d  glad  to  be  able  to  get  back  at  Harry  for  little 

things.  Laddie  was  a  proper  pet  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s.  He  used  to  go  into  No.  Four  Stable  and 
play  with  the  old  beggar  and  feed  him  sugar  nearly 
every  day.” 

Yorke  laughed  mischievously,  and  was  silent 
awhile.  “Gully’s  knocked  about  a  deuce  of  a  lot,”  he 
resumed  presently.  “Now  and  again  he’ll  open  up  a 
bit  and  talk,  but  mostly  he’s  as  close  as  an  oyster  — 
and  the  way  he  can  drop  that  drawl  and  come  out 
‘flat-footed’  with  the  straight  turkey  —  why,  it’d  sur¬ 
prise  you!  You’d  think  he  was  an  out  and  out  West¬ 
erner,  born  and  bred.  He’s  a  mighty  good  man  on  a 
horse,  and  around  cattle  —  a^d  with  a  lariat.  I  don’t 
know  where  the  beggar’s  picked  it  up.  He  claims; 
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ne's  only  been  in  this  country  five  years.  Talks  mostly 
about  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Shanghai,  and  the  Congo. 
A  proper  Tully  Hayes’  of  a  man  he  was  there,  too, 
I’ll  bet!  He  never  says  much  about  the  States,  though 
I  did  hear  him  talking  to  a  Southerner  once,  and 
begad,  it  was  funny!  You  could  hardly  tell  their 
accents  apart. 

“Oh,  he’s  not  a  bad  chap  to  have  for  a  J.P.  It’s 
mighty  hard  to  get  any  local  man  to  accept  a  J.P.’s 
commission,  anyway.  They’re  most  of  ’em  scared  of 
it  getting  them  in  bad  with  their  neighbours.  Gully  — 

he  doesn’t  care  a  d - n  for  any  of  ’em,  though.  He’ll 

sit  on  any  case.  It’s  a  good  thing  to  have  a  man 
who’s  absolutely  independent,  like  that.  I  sure  have 
known  some  spineless  rotters.  No,  we  might  have  a 
worse  J.P.  than  Gully.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  rejoined  Redmond  thought¬ 
fully,  “may  be  he’s  all  right,  but,  somehow  ...  the 
man’s  a  kind  of  ‘Doctor  Fell’  to  me  —  has  been — 
right  from  the  first  time  I  ‘mugged’  him.  Chances  are 
though,  that  it’s  only  one  of  those  false  impressions 
a  fellow  gets.  What’s  up?” 

Yorke,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  cutting  wind  was 
staring  ahead  down  the  long  vista  of  trail.  “Talk  of 
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the  Devil!”  he  muttered,  “why!  here  the - comes!” 

Aloud,  he  called  out  to  Slavin.  “Oh,  Burke!  here 
comes  Gully  —  riding  like  hell.  I  know  that  Silver 
horse  of  his.” 

And,  far-off  as  yet,  but  rapidly  approaching  them 
at  a  gallop,  they  beheld  a  rider. 

“Sure  is  hittin’  th’  high  spots,”  remarked  the  ser¬ 
geant  wonderingly,  “fwhat  th’  divil’s  up  now?” 

Gradually  the  distance  lessened  between  them  and 
presently  Gully,  mounted  upon  a  splendid,  powerfully- 
built  gray,  checked  his  furious  pace  and  reined  in 
with  an  impatient  jerk,  a  few  lengths  from  the  police 
team.  Redmond  could  not  help  noticing  that  Gully, 
for  a  heavy  man,  possessed  a  singularly-perfect  seat 
in  the  saddle,  riding  with  the  sure,  free,  unconscious 
grace  of  an  habitue  of  the  range.  He  was  roughly- 
dressed  now,  in  overalls,  short  sheepskin  coat,  and 
“chaps.” 

He  shouted  a  salutation  to  the  trio,  his  usually 
immobile  face  transformed  into  an  expression  of  scowl¬ 
ing  anxiety.  “Hullo!”  he  boomed,  his  guttural  bass 
sounding  hoarse  with  passion,  “You  fellows  didn’t 
meet  that  d — -d  hobo  on  the  trail,  I  suppose? 

I’m  looking  for  him  —  in  the  worst  way!” 


•  •  • 
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He  flung  out  of  saddle  and  strode  alongside  the 
cutter.  “About  two  hours  ago  —  not  more,  I’ll  swear 
—  I  pulled  out  to  take  a  ride  around  the  cattle  —  like 
I  usually  do,  every  day.  I  left  the  beggar  busy 
enough,  bucking  fire-wood.  I  wasn’t  away  much  over 
an  hour,  but  when  I  got  back  I  found  he’d  drifted  — 
couldn’t  locate  him  anywhere. 

“Then  I  remembered  I’d  left  some  money  lying 
around  —  inside  the  drawer  of  a  bureau  in  my  bed¬ 
room  —  ’bout  a  hundred,  I  guess  —  in  one  of  these 
black-leather  bill-folders.  Sure  enough,  it’s  gone,  too. 
Damnation !  ” 

He  leaned  up  against  the  cutter  and  mopped  his 
streaming  forehead.  “I  was  a  fool  to  ever  attempt 
to  help  a  man  like  that  out,”  he  concluded  bitterly. 
■“It  serves  me  right!” 

“Well.”  said  Slavin,  with  an  oath,  “th’  shtiff  cannot 
have  got  far-away  in  that  toime.  I  want  um  as  bad 
as  yuh,  Mr.  Gully.  We  were  on  th’  way  tu  yu’re 
place  for  um.  See  here;  luk!” 

Gully  heard  him  out  and  whistled  softly  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  narrative.  “Once  collar  this  man.  Ser¬ 
geant,”  said  he,  “and  —  you’ve  practically  got  your 
case.  Make  him  talk?”  —  the  low,  guttural  laugh  was 
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not  good  to  hear  —  “Oh,  yes !  .  .  .  I  think  between  us 
we  could  accomplish  that  all  right!  .  ,  .  Yes-s!” 

His  voice  died  away  in  a  murmur,  a  cruel  glint 
flickered  in  his  shadowy  eyes,  and  for  a  space  he  re¬ 
mained  with  folded  arms  and  his  head  sunk  in  a  sort 
of  brooding  reverie.  Suddenly,  with  an  effort,  he 
seemed  to  arouse  himself.  “Oh,  about  that  inquest. 
Sergeant,”  he  queried  casually,  “what  was  the  jury’s 
finding?  I  was  forgetting  all  about  that.” 

“Eyah;  on’y  fwhat  yuh  might  expect,”  replied  the 
latter.  “Death  by  shootin’,  at  th’  hand  av  some  person 
unknown.  I  wired  headquarthers  right-away.”  He 
made  a  slightly  impatient  movement.  “Well,  we  must 
get  busy,  Mr.  Gully;  this  shtiff  connot  be  far  away. 
Not  bein’  on  th’  thrail,  betune  us  an’  yu’,  means  he’s 
either  beat  ut  shtraight  south  from  yu’re  place  an’  over 
th’  ice  tu  th’  railway-thrack,  or  west  a  piece,  an’  thin 
onto  th’  thrack.  Yu’ll  niver  find  a  hobo  far  away  from 
th’  line.  He’d  niver  go  thrapsein’  thru’  th’  snow  tu  th’ 
high  ground  beyant.  Yuh  cud  shpot  him  plain  for 
miles  —  doin’  that  —  cornin’  along.” 

“He’s  wearing  old,  worn-out  boots,”  said  Yorke, 
“got  awful  big  feet,  too,  I  remember.  Of  course  this 
trail’s  too  beaten  up  from  end  to  end  to  be  able  to  get 
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a  line  on  foot-prints.  We  might  work  slowly  back  to 
your  place,  though,  Mr.  Gully,  and  keep  a  lookout  for 
any  place  where  he  may  have  struck  south  off  the  trail, 
as  the  Sergeant  says.” 

It  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do.  The  party  moved 
leisurely  forward.  Gully  riding  ahead  of  the  cutter, 
Yorke  and  Redmond  in  its  wake,  as  before,  well-spread 
out  on  either  side  of  the  well-worn  trail.  Here,  the 
snow  was  practically  undisturbed,  affording  them  every 
opportunity  of  discovering  fresh  foot-prints  debouching 
from  the  main  trail.  It  was  rather  exacting,  monoto¬ 
nous  work,  necessitating  cautious  and  leisurely  prog¬ 
ress;  but  they  stuck  to  it  doggedly  until  sometime 
later  they  rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  and  came  within 
sight  of  Gully’s  ranch,  about  a  mile  distant. 

Presently  that  gentleman  pulled  up  and  swung  out 
of  saddle.  “Half  a  minute,”  he  said,  “my  saddle’s 
slipping!  I  want  to  tighten  my  cinch.” 

The  small  cavalcade  halted.  Slavin’s  restless  eyes 
roving  over  the  expanse  of  unbroken  snow  on  his  left 
hand,  suddenly  dilated,  and  he  uttered  an  eager  ex¬ 
clamation,  pointing  downwards  with  outflung  arm. 

“Ah,”  said  he  grimly,  “here  we  are,  I’m  thinkin’l” 
And  he  clambered  hastily  out  of  the  cutter. 
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Yorke  and  Redmond,  dismounting  swiftly,  stepped 
forward  with  him  and  examined  minutely  the  unmis¬ 
takably  fresh  imprints  of  large-sized  feet  angling  off 
from  the  trail  towards  the  bank  of  the  frozen  river. 

“Hob-nailed  boots!”  ejaculated  Yorke.  “Guess  that 
must  be  him,  all  right,  Mr.  Gully?” 

The  latter  bent  and  scrutinized  the  imprints.  “Sure 
must  be,”  he  rejoined,  with  conviction.  “A  man  walk¬ 
ing  out  on  the  range  is  a  curiosity.  I  can’t  think  how 
I  could  have  missed  them  —  coming  along.  But  I 
guess  I  was  so  mad,  and  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  I 
didn’t  notice  much.  I  made  sure  of  catching  up  to  him 
somev>?here  on  the  trail.” 

Slavin  beckoned  to  Redmond  and,  much  to  that 
young  gentleman’s  chagrin,  bade  him  hold  the  lines 
of  the  restless  team,  while  he  (Slavin),  along  with 
Yorke  and  Gully,  started  forwards  trailing  the  foot¬ 
prints.  Arriving  at  the  river’s  edge  they  slid  down  the 
bank  and  followed  the  tracks  over  the  snow-covered 
ice  to  the  centre  of  the  river.  Here  was  open  water 
for  some  distance,  the  powerful  current  at  this  point 
keeping  open  a  ten-foot  wide  steaming  fissure.  The 
tracks  hugged  its  edge  to  a  point  about  four  hundred 
yards  westward,  where  the  fissure  closed  up  again  and 
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enabled  them  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank.  Clamber' 
ing  up  this  their  quest  led  them  across  a  long  stretch 
of  comparatively  level  ground  to  the  fenced-in  rail¬ 
way-track. 

Ducking  under  the  lower  strand  of  wire  they  reached 
the  line.  At  the  foot  of  the  graded  road-bed,  Slavin, 
who  was  ahead,  halted  suddenly  and  uttered  an  oath. 
Stooping  down  he  picked  up  something  and,  turning 
round  to  his  companions  exhibited  his  find.  Ir  was  a 
small,  black-leather  bill-folder  —  empty. 

Gully  regarded  his  lost  property  with  smouldering 
eyes,  and  he  uttered  a  ghastly  imprecation.  “Yes, 
that’s  it,”  he  said  simply,  “beggar’s  boned  the  bills  and 
chucked  this  away  for  fear  of  incriminating  evidence 
—  in  case  he  was  nabbed  again,  I  suppose.  The  bills 
were  mostly  in  fives  and  tens  —  Standard  Bank  —  I 
remember.” 

They  climbed  up  onto  the  track  to  determine  whether 
the  foot-prints  turned  east  or  west;  but  further  quest 
here  proved  useless,  on  account  of  its  being  a  snow- 
beaten  section-hand  trail. 

Slavin  balked  again,  swore  in  fluent  and  horrible 
fashion.  For  a  space  he  remained  in  brooding  thought, 
then  he  turned  abruptly  to  his  companions. 
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‘Uome  on,”  he  jerked  out  savagely,  ‘‘let’s  get  back.” 

In  silence  they  retraced  their  steps  and  eventually 
reached  their  horses.  Here  the  sergeant  issued  curt 
orders  to  his  men. 

“  ’Tis  onlikely  th’  shtiff  can  have  got  very  far 
away  —  in  th’  toime  Mr.  Gully  tells  us,”  he  said,  “an’ 
he  cannot  shtay  out  in  th’  opin  for  long  this  weather. 
Get  yu’re  harses  over  th’  ice,  bhoys,  an’  make  th’ 
thrack.  Ye’ll  find  an’  openin’  in  th’  fence  somewheres. 
Thin  shplit,  an’  hug  th’  line  —  west,  yu’,  Yorkey —  as 
far  as  Coalmore  —  yu’,  Ridmond  —  back  tu  Cow  Run. 
Yez  know  fwhat  tu  du.  Pass  up  nothin’  —  culverts, 
bridges,  section-huts  —  anywhere’s  th’  shtiff  may  be 
hidin’.  If  yez  du  not  dhrop  onto  um  betune  thim  tu 
places  —  shtay  fwhere  yez  are  an’  search  all  freights. 
’Phone  th’  agent  at  Davidsburg  if  yez  want  tu  get 
me.  I’m  away  from  there  now  —  to  wire  east  an’  west. 
Thin  —  I’m  goin’  tu  ride  freight  awhile,  up  an’  down 
th’  thrack.  I  can  get  Clem  Wilson  tu  luk  afther  T 
an’  B.  We  must  get  this  man,  bhoys.” 

“Look  here.  Sergeant,”  broke  in  Gully  good-na¬ 
turedly,  “as  this  is  partly  on  my  account  I  feel  it’s 
up  to  me  to  try  and  do  what  little  I  can  do  to  help 
you  in  this  case.  There’s  not  much  doing  at  the  ranch 
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just  now,  so,  if  you’ve  no  objection.  I’ll  put  Silver 
along  with  your  team  and  come  with  you.  As  you 
say  —  we’ve  simply  got  to  get  this  fellow,  somehow.” 

“Thank  ye,  Mr.  Gully,”  responded  Slavin  grate¬ 
fully,  “betune  th’  bunch  av  us  we  shud  nail  th’  shtiff 
all  right.” 

“Should!”  agreed  the  magistrate,  enigmatically, 
“  ‘stiff’s’  the  word  for  him.”  He  glanced  up  at  the 
lowering  sky.  “Hullo!  It’s  beginning  to  snow  again 
—  you  found  those  tracks  just  in  time.  Sergeant.” 

Six  days  elapsed.  Six  days  of  fruitless,  monotonous 
work.  The  evening  of  the  seventh  found  the  trio  dis¬ 
consolately  reunited  in  their  detachment.  Their  quest 
had  failed.  Slavin,  not  sparing  himself,  had  w'  ' 
Yorke  and  Redmond  to  the  limits  of  their  endurance, 
and  they,  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  their  ob¬ 
jective,  had  responded  loyally. 

Gully,  apparently  betraying  a  keen  interest  in  the 
case,  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assist  them  —  both 
on  the  railroad  and  in  scouring  the  country-side.  They 
were  absolutely  and  utterly  played  out,  and  their 
nerves  were  jangled  and  snappy.  No  possible  hiding- 
place  had  been  overlooked  —  yet  the  hobo  —  Dick 
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Drinkwater  —  the  one  man  who  undoubtedly  held  the 
key  to  the  mysterious  murder  of  Larry  Blake  —  had 
disappeared  as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had  swal¬ 
lowed  him  up. 

The  horses  cared  for,  and  supper  over,  Yorke  and 
Redmond  lay  back  on  their  cots  and  blague’d  each 
other  wearily  anent  their  mutual  ill-luck.  Slayin, 
critically  conning  over  a  lengthy  crime-report  on  the 
case  that  he  had  prepared  for  headquarters,  flung  his 
composition  on  the  table  and  leant  back  dejectedly 
in  his  chair. 

“Hoboes?”  quoth  he,  darkly,  and  tongue-clucked  in 
dismal  fashion.  “Eyah!  I  just  fancy  I  can  hear  th’ 
ould  man  dishcoursin’  tu  Kilbride  av  th’  merry,  int’- 
restin’  ways  an’  habits  av  Ui’  genus  —  hobo  —  whin 
he  get’s  this  report  av  mine.  .  .  .  Like  he  did  wan 
day  whin  he  was  doin’  show-man  round  th’  cells  wid 
a  bunch  av  ould  geezers  av  ‘humanytaruns.’  I  mind 
I  was  Actin’  Provo’  in  charge  av  th’  Gyard-room  at 
^,h’  toime.” 

He  sighed  deeply,  folded  up  the  report  and  thrust 
it  into  an  official  envelope.  “Well,  bhoys,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  have  done  all  that  men  can  —  for  th’ 
toime  bein’  anyways.” 
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Yorke  laughed  somewhat  mirthlessly  and  gazed 
dreamily  up  at  his  pictures.  ‘‘Sure  have/’  he  agreed 
languidly;  “from  now  on,  though,  I  guess  we’ll  just 
have  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Micawber’s  book  —  ‘wait 
for  something  to  turn  up,’  eh,  Reddy,  my  old  son?” 

There  was  no  answer.  That  young  worthy,  utterly 
exhausted,  had  drifted  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 


CHAPTER  X 


A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Number  six,  from  the  East,  drew  up  at  the 
small  platform  of  Davidsburg  and  presently 
steamed  slowly  on  its  way  westward,  minus 
three  passengers. 

“Well,  bhoys,”  said  Sergeant  Slavin  to  his  hench¬ 
men,  “here  we  are  —  back  tu  th’  land  av  our  dhreams 
wanst  more.  Glory  be!  But  I’m  glad  tu  be  quit  av 
that  warrm,  shtinkin’  courthroom.  Denis  Ryan  —  th^ 
ould  rapparee,  he  wint  afther  us  harrd  —  in  that  last 
case.  Eyah!  But  I  thrimmed  um  in  th’  finals.  Wan 
Oirishman  cannot  put  ut  over  another  wan.” 

He  softly  rubbed  his  huge  hands  together.  “Five 
years!  That’ll  tache  Mishter  Joe  Lawrence  tu  go 
shtickin’  his  brand  on  other  people’s  cattle!  But  — 
blarney  me  sowl!  Ryan  sure  is  a  bad  man  tu  run 
up  agin  when  he’s  actin’  for  th’  defence.” 
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The  trio  had  just  returned  from  a  Supreme  Court 
sitting  where  they  had  been  handling  their  various 
cases.  It  was  a  gloriously  sunny  day  in  June.  A  wet 
spring,  succeeded  by  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  had  trans¬ 
formed  the  range  into  a  rolling  expanse  of  green,  over 
which  meandered  bunches  of  horses  and  cattle,  their 
sleek  hides  and  well-rounded  bodies  proclaiming  abun¬ 
dant  assimilation  of  nourishing  pasture. 

To  men  who  for  the  past  week  had  of  necessity 
been  confined  within  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  court-room,  their  present  surroundings  ap¬ 
pealed  as  especially  restful  and  exhilarating.  During 
their  absence  their  horses  had  been  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  turn-out  in  the  fenced  pasture  at  the  rear 
of  the  detachment,  where  there  was  good  feed  and  a 
spring. 

The  murder  of  Larry  Blake  the  previous  winter  still 
remained  a  baffling  mystery.  Locally  it  had  proved, 
as  such  occurrences  usually  do,  merely  a  proverbial 
nine  days  wonder.  Long  since,  in  the  stress  and  in- 
'  terest  of  current  events,  it  had  faded  more  or  less 
from  the  minds  of  all  men,  excepting  the  Mounted 
Police,  who,  though  saying  little  concerning  it,  still 
kept  keenly  on  the  alert  for  any  possible  clua 
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Equally  mystifying  was  the  uncanny  disappearance  of 
the  hobo  —  Drinkwater.  So  far  that  individual  had 
succeeded  in  eluding  apprehension,  although  minute 
descriptions  of  him  had  been  circulated  broadcast  to 
police  agencies  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

“Eyah!”  Sergeant  Slavin  was  wont  to  remark 
sagely:  ’Tis  an  ould  sayin’,  bhoys  —  ‘Murdher  will 

out’  —  we’ll  sure  dhrop  onto  it  sooner  or  lather,  an’ 
thin  belike  we’ll  get  th’  surprise  av  our  lives  —  for  I 
firmly  believe,  as  Kilbride  said  —  ’t’will  prove  tu  be 
some  lokil  man  who  had  a  grudge  agin’  pore  Larry 
for  somethin’  or  another.  So  —  just  kape  on  quietly 
watchin’  —  an’  listh’nin,  an’  we’ll  nail  that  fella  yet.” 

Just  now  that  worthy  was  surveying  his  subordi¬ 
nates  with  a  care-free  smile  of  bonhomie.  ‘‘Guess  we’ll 
dhrop  inta  th’  shtore  on  our  way  up”  suggested  he, 
“see’f  there’s  any  mail,  an’  have  a  yarn  wid  ould  Mac- 
David.” 

Half  way  up  the  long,  winding,  graded  trail  that 
led  to  the  detachment,  the  trio  turned  into  another  trail 
which  traversed  it  at  this  point.  Following  this  for 
some  few  hundred  yards  westward  they  reached  the 
substantial  abode  of  Morley  MacDavid,  who  was,  as 
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his  name  suggested,  the  hamlet’s  oldest  settler  and  it’s 
original  founder. 

His  habitation  —  combining  store,  post-office,  and 
ranch-house  —  was  a  commodious  frame  dwelling,  un¬ 
pretentious  .  in  appearance  but  not  wanting  in  evi¬ 
dences  of  prosperity.  Its  rear  presented  the  usual 
aspect  of  a  ranch,  with  huge,  well-built  barns  and 
corrals.  Although  it  was  summer,  many  wide  stacks 
of  hay  and  green  oats,  apparently  left  over  from  the 
previous  season,  suggested  that  he  was  a  cautious  man 
with  an  eye  to  stock-feeding  during  the  winter  months. 
To  neglect  of  the  precaution  of  putting  up  sufficient 
feed  to  tide  over  the  severe  weather  might  be  attrib¬ 
uted  most  of  the  annual  ranching  failures  in  the  West. 
The  MacDavid  establishment  bore  a  well-ordered  as¬ 
pect,  unlike  many  of  the  unthrifty,  ramshackle  ranches 
of  his  neighbours.  The  fencing  was  of  the  best,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  decay  or  dilapidation  in  any 
of  the  buildings.  Dwarf  pines  were  planted  about 
and  a  Morning  Glory  vine  over-ran  the  house,  giving 
the  place  an  air  of  restful  domesticity.  As  they  en¬ 
tered  the  store  the  trio  noticed  a  saddle-horse  tied  to 
the  hitching-rail  outside. 

They  were  greeted  jovially  by  MacDavid  himself. 
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Lounging  behind  his  store-counter,  with  his  back  up 
against  a  slung  pack  of  coyote  skins,  he  was  listening 
in  somewhat  bored  fashion  to  a  talkative  individual 
opposite.  He  evidently  hailed  their  arrival  as  a  wel¬ 
come  diversion.  In  personality,  Morley  MacDavid  was 
an  admirable  type  of  the  western  pioneer.  A  tall, 
slimly-built,  but  wiry,  active  man  of  fifty,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  with  grizzled  hair  and  moustache.  Burnt  out 
and  totally  ruined  three  successive  times  in  the  past  by 
the  depredations  of  marauding  Indians,  the  fierce,  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  the  broken  man  had  asserted  itself 
and  enabled  him  finally  to  triumph  over  all  his  mis¬ 
chances.  Aided  in  the  struggle  by  his  devoted  wife, 
who  throughout  the  years  had  bravely  faced  all  dangers 
and  hardships  with  him,  he  had  eventually  accumulated 
a  hard-won  fortune.  In  addition  to  the  patronage  that 
he  received  from  the  local  ranches,  he  conducted  an 
extensive  business  trading  with  the  Indians  from  the 
big  Reserve  in  the  vicinity.  A  man  of  essentially 
simple  habits,  through  sentiment  or  ingrained  thrifti¬ 
ness,  he  disdained  to  abandon  the  routine  and  the 
scenes  of  his  former  active  life,  although  his  bank- 
balance  and  his  holdings  in  land  and  stock  probably  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  many  a  more  imposing  city  magnate. 
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The  newcomers,  disposing  themselves  comfortably 
upon  various  sacked  commodities,  proceeded  to  smoke 
and  casually  inspect  the  voluble  stranger.  He  was  a 
tallish,  well-built  man  nearing  middle-age,  with  a  gray 
moustache,  a  thin  beak  of  a  nose,  and  a  blea'ched-blue 
eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  tweed  suit,  obviously 
of  English  cut,  a  pair  of  high-heeled,  spurred  riding- 
boots  and  a  cowboy  hat.  Vouchsafing  a  brief  nod  to 
the  visitors  he  continued  his  conversation  with  Mac- 
David. 

‘‘Ya-as,”  he  was  drawling,  ‘^one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  shots  you  ever  heard  of,  Morley!  I  was  be¬ 
tween  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  —  properly.  There 
was  the  bear  —  rushing  me  at  the  double  and  there 
was  the  cougar  perched  growling  up  on  the  rock  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  made  one  jump  sideways  and  let  the  bear 
have  it  —  slap  through  the  brain,  and.  .  .  that  same 
shot,  sir,  ricocheted  up  the  face  of  the  rock  and  killed 
the  cougar  —  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing! 
By  George,  y’know,  it  was  one  of  the  swiftest  things 
that  ever  happened!” 

A  tense  silence  succeded  the  conclusion  of  this  thrill¬ 
ing  narrative 

MacDavid  re-lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  thoughtfully 
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awhile.  “Eyah,”  he  remarked  reminiscently,  “feller 
does  run  up  against  some  swift  propositions  now  an’ 
again.  I  mind  one  time  I  was  headin’  home  from  Kana- 
naskis,  an’  a  bear  jumped  me  from  behind  a  fallen  log. 
The  lever  of  me  rifle  jammed  so,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
beat  it  —  in  a  hurry  —  an’  I  sure  did  hit  th’  high  spots, 
you  bet!  It  was  in  th’  early  spring  an’  th’  snow  still 
lay  pretty  deep,  but  —  I’d  got  a  twenty  yards  start  of 
that  bear,  an’  I  finally  beat  him  to  it  an’  made  my  get¬ 
away.” 

The  stranger  whistled  incredulously.  “Wha-a-tt!” 
he  almost  shouted,  “D’ye  mean  to  tell  me  that  bear 
got  wdthin  twenty  yards  of  you  and  couldn’t  catch  you? 
Why,  man!  It’s  incredible!” 

“Fact,”  replied  MacDavid  calmly,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  “It  was  this  way:  It  was  near  th’ 
edge  of  th’  bush  w'here  th’  bear  first  jumped  me,  an’  — - 
just  as  we  hit  th’  open  ground  —  one  o’  them  warm 
Chinook  winds  sprung  up  behind  us,  travellin’ 
east.  .  .  . 

“Man!”  He  paused  impressively.  “The  way  that 
wind  started  in  to  melt  th’  snow'  was  a  corker  —  just 
like  lard  in  a  fryin’-pan.  But  — I  just  managed  to 
keep  ahead  of  it  an’  while  I  had  a  good,  hard  surface 
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of  snow  to  run  on,  the  bear  —  why  he  was  sloppin 
around  in  th’  slush  in  my  wake  —  couldn’t  get  a  firm 
foothold,  I  guess.  .  . 

His  keen  blue  orbs  stared  full  into  the  bleached  ones 
of  his  vis-a-vis.  ' 

“I  figure  that  there  Chinook  an’  me  an’  th’  bear  must 
have  been  all  travellin’  ’bout  th’  same  line  of  speed  — 
kind  of  swift.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  th’  bear  —  he 
got  fed  up  an’  quit  cold,”  he  ended  gravely.  “Why  — 
what’s  your  hurry,  Fred?” 

But  that  individual,  feebly  raising  both  arms  with 
a  sort  of  hopeless  gesture,  suddenly  grabbed  up  his 
mail  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  his  horse. 

The  hoof-beats  died  away  and  MacDavid  turned  to 
the  grinning  policemen.  “Fred  Storey,”  he  said,  in 
answer  to  their  looks  of  silent  enquiry.  “Runs  th’ 
R.U.  Ranch,  out  south  here.  Not  a  bad  head,  but”  — 
he  sighed  deeply  —  “he’s  such  an  ungodly  liar.  I 
can’t  resist  gettin’  back  at  him  now  an’  again  —  just 
for  luck.  He’s  up  here  on  a  visit  —  stayin’  with  th’ 
Sawyers.” 

“H-mm!”  ejaculated  Yorke,  “seems  to  me  I’ve  got 
a  hazy  recollection  of  meeting  up  with  that  fellow 
before  —  somewhere.  In  a  hotel  in  High  River, 
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I  think  it  was.  Beggar  was  yarning  about  Cuba, 
1  remember.” 

‘Tet  it  was  hazy  all  right,”  was  Redmond’s  sarcastic 
rejoiner,  “like  most  of  your  bar-room  recollections, 
Yorkey.”  He  gave  vent  to  a  snorting  chuckle.  “That 
‘D’you  know?  Ya!  ya!’  accent  of  his  reminds  me  of 
that  curate  in  ‘The  Private  Secretary.’  I  saw  it  played 
in  Toronto,  once.” 

At  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  a  trio  of 
Indians  padded  softly  into  the  store  with  gaily-beaded, 
moccasined  feet.  Two  elderly  bucks  and  a  young 
squaw.  The  latter  flashed  a  shy,  roguish  grin  at  the 
white  men,  and  then  with  the  customary  effacement  of 
Indian  women  withdrew  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 
Squatting  down,  all  huddled-up  in  her  blanket,  she 
peered  at  them  with  the  incurious,  but  all-seeing  stare 
of  her  tribe.  George  got  an  impression  of  beady  black 
eyes  and  a  brown,  rounded,  child-like  face  framed  in 
a  dazzling  yellow  kerchief. 

The  two  bucks,  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  welcome 
wrinkling  their  ruthless,  impassive  features,  exchanged 
a  salutation  with  MacDavid  in  guttural  Cree,  which 
language  the  latter  spoke  fluently.  They  were  clothed 
in  the  customary  fashion  of  their  tribe  —  with  a  sort  of 
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blanket-capote  garment  reaching  below  the  knee,  their 
lower  limbs  swathed  in  strips  of  blanket,  wound  puttee- 
wise.  Battered  old  felt  hats  comprised  their  head-gear, 
below  which  escaped  two  plaited  pig-tails  of  coarse, 
mane-like,  black  hair,  the  latter  parted  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  dangling  forward  down  their  broad  chests. 

Slavin  and  Yorke  hailed  them  familiarly.  The  elder 
buck  rejoiced  in  the  sonorous  title  of  “Minne-tronk- 
ske-wan,”  but  divers  convictions  for  insobriety  under 
the  Indian  Liquor  Act,  and  the  facetious  tongue  of 
Yorke,  had  contorted  this  into  the  somewhat  oppro¬ 
brious  nickname  of  “Many  Drunks.”  His  companion 
was  known  as  “Sun  Dog.” 

They  now  proceeded  to  shake  hands  all  around. 
“How!  Many  Drunks!”  shouted  Yorke.  Pointing  to 
Redmond,  he  added  ^^oweski  shentoganish’*  (new  police¬ 
man).  With  a  ferocious  grin,  intended  for  an  in¬ 
gratiating  smile  of  welcome,  Many  Drunks  advanced 
upon  George,  with  outstretched  hand.  In  a  rapid  aside 
Yorke  said:  “Listen,  Reddy,  to  what  he  says,  he  only 
knows  six  or  seven  words  of  English,  but  he’s  as  proud 
as  Punch  of  ’em  —  always  likes  to  get  ’em  off  on  a 
stranger.  Don’t  laugh !  ” 

Within  a  pace  of  Redmond  that  gentleman  halted 
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“How!”  he  grunted,  and,  pausing  impressively  drew 
himself  up  and  tapped  his  inflated  chest,  “Minne-tronk- 
ske-wan!  .  ,  .  great  man!  —  me  —  ” 

And  then  Redmond  nearly  choked,  as  Many  Drunks, 
with  intense  gravity,  proudly  conferred  upon  himself 
the  most  objectionable  title  that  exists  in  four  words 
of  the  English  language  —  rounding  that  same  off  with 
a  majestic  “Wah!  wah!” 

Turning,  George  beheld  himself  the  target  of  covert 
grins  from  the  others,  who  evidently  were  familiar  with 
Many  Drunks’  linguistic  attainments.  Sun  Dog  merely 
uttered  “How!  Shemoganish.”  He  did  not  profess 
ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion  like  his  companion. 

Yorke,  who  was  evidently  in  one  of  his  reckless, 
rollicking  moods,  proceeded  to  make  certain  teasing 
overtures  to  Many  Drunks.  His  knowledge  of  Cree 
being  nearly  as  limited  as  that  worthy’s  knowledge  of 
English,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  MacDavid  as  interpreter. 
The  dialogue  that  ensued  was  something  as  follows: 

'  “Tell  him  I’m  fed  up  with  the  Force  and  am  thinking 
seriously  of  going  to  live  on  the  reserve  —  monial 
nayanok-a-weget  —  turn  ‘squaw-man’  —  ‘take  the 
blanket.’  ” 

MacDavid  translated  swiftly,  received  the  answer, 
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and  turned  to  Yorke.  “He  says  ^Aie-ha!  (yes)  You 
make  good  squaw-man.’  ” 

“Ask  him  —  if  I  do  —  if  he’ll  mushkatonamwat 
(trade)  me  the  young  lady  over  in  the  corner  there,  for 
two  bottles  of  skutiawpwe  (whiskey).” 

“He  says  “Nemoyah!”  (no)  —  if  he  dees  that,  you’ll 
turn  around  and  kojipyhdk  (arrest)  him  for  having 
liquor  in  his  possession.” 

“Tell  him  —  Nemoyah!  I  won’t.” 

“He  says  Aie-ha!  ekwece!  (Yes,  all  right)  you  can 
have  her.  Says  she’s  his  brother’s  wife’s  niece.  But  he 
says  you  must  give  him  the  two  bottles  of  skutiawpwe 
first,  though.” 

The  object  of  these  frivolous  negotiations  had  mean¬ 
while  covered  her  head  with  the  blanket,  from  the 
folds  of  which  issued  shrill  giggles.  Sun  Dog,  who 
had  been  listening  intently  with  hand  scooped  to  ear 
(he  was  somewhat  deaf),  now  precipitated  himself  into 
the  discussion.  Violently  thrusting  his  elder  companion 
aside  he  commenced  to  harangue  MacDavid  in  an  ex¬ 
cited  voice  and  with  vehement  gestures  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  trader  translated 
swiftly; 

“He  says  Nemoyah!  —  not  to  give  the  bottles  to 
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Many  Drunks,  as  when  he  gets  full  of  skutiawpwe  he 
raises  hell  on  th’  reserve,  an’  there’s  no  livin’  with  him. 
Says  he  beats  up  his  squaw  an’  starts  in  to  scalp  th’ 
dogs  an’  chickens.” 

“Shtop  ut!”  bawled  Slavin, ‘‘d’ju  hear,  Yorkey?  .  .  . 
shtoolin’  th’  nitchie  on  tu  commit  a  felony  an’  th’  like, 
ihataways!”  He  sniffed  disgustedly.  “Skutiawpwh 
an’  squaws!  .  .  .  blarney  me  sowl!  but  ye’ve  a  quare 
idea  av  a  josh.  ’Tis  a  credit  y’are  tu  th’  Ould  Counthry, 
an’  no  error.  I  do  not  wondher  ye  left  ut.” 

^‘Sh-sh!”  said  that  gentleman  soothingly,  ‘‘coarsely 
put,  Burke!  coarsely  put!  .  .  .  Say  Wine  and  Women, 
guv’nor!  Wine  and  Women!  If  you  were  in  India, 
Burke,  they’d  make  you  Bazaar-Sergeant  —  put  you  in 
charge  of  the  morals  of  the  regiment.  Both  items  are 
all  right  —  always  providing  you  don’t  get  a  lady  like 
Misthress  Lee  for  a  chaser.  How’d  you  like  to  be  in 
Nick’s  shoes?  What  ‘shteps’  would  you  take?” 

Slavin  stared  at  his  tormentor,  blankly,  a  moment. 
“Shteps?”  he  ejaculated  sharply,  “fwhat  shteps?  .  .  . 
He  leant  back  with  a  fervent  sigh  and  softly  rubbed 
his  huge  hands  together.  “Long  wans,  avick!  .  .  . 
eyah,  d - d  long  wans,  begorrah!” 

Many  Drunks  now  realizing  that  he  was  merely  the 
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victim  of  a  joke,  scowled  in  turn  upon  Yorke.  Mutter¬ 
ing  something  to  MacDavid  he  backed  up  against  the 
wall  and,  squatting  down,  proceeded  philosophically  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

“What’s  that  he  said?”  queried  Yorke  of  the  inter¬ 
preter,  “I  couldn’t  catch  it.” 

The  latter  grinned.  “He  says  —  of  all  the  white 
men  he’s  ever  met  in  his  time,  Stamixotokon*  and  my 
self  are  the  only  ones  he’s  ever  known  to  tell  th’ 
truth.” 

“It’s  my  belief  the  beggar’d  flirt  with  Mrs.  Lee, 
himself,  if  he  only  got  the  chance”  said  Redmond 
laconically,  “d’you  recollect  that  day  he  picked  her 
parcel  up  for  her  —  how  nice  she  was  to  him?” 

“Eyah,”  said  Slavin  darkly,  “I  remimber  ut!  That 
man”  —  he  darted  an  accusing  finger  at  Yorke  —  “wud 
thry  tu  come  th’  Don  Jewan  wid  anything  wid  a  shkirrt 
on  —  from  coast  to  coast.  Flirrt?  Yeh’re  tellin’  th^ 
trute,  bhoy,  yeh’re  tellin’  th’  trute!  He’d  a-made  a 
good  undhershtudy  for  ould  Nobby  Guy,  down 
Regina.” 

*  Note  by  Author  —  The  late  Colonel  Macleod,  who  for  many  years 
was  Commissioner  of  the  R.N.W.M.  Police.  He  was  greatly  re¬ 
spected  and  trusted  by  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
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He  settled  himself  comfortably  and  lit  his  pipe, 
“Eyah,  th’  good  ould  days,  th’  good  ould  days!”  he 
resumed  reminiscently,  between  puffs,  “Hark  now  till 
I  tell  ye  th’  tale  av  ould  Nobby!” 

“Is  that  the  man  they  used  to  josh  about,  down 
Regina?”  enquired  Redmond.  “Used  to  say  ‘I’m  a 
man  of  few  words?’  ” 

Slavin  nodded  affirmatively,  “That’s  him,  Sarjint 
in  charrge  av  th’  town  station  he  was  —  years  back. 
This  is  —  whin  I  was  Corp’ril  at  headquarthers.  A 
foine  big  roosther  av  a  man  was  Nobby,  wid  a  mighty 
pleasant  way  wid  um  —  ’specially  wad  th’  ladies.  Wan 
night  —  blarney  me  sowl!  Will  I  iver  forghet  ut? 
Nobby  ’phones  up  th’  Gyard-room  reporthin’  th’ 
Iroquois  Hotel  on  fire,  an’  requestin’  th’  O.C,  for  a 
shquad  av  men  tu  help  fight  ut,  an’  kape  th’  crowd 
back.  So  down  we  wint,  a  bunch  av  us.  It  sure  was  a 
bad  fire  all  right.  No  lives  was  lost,  but  th’  whole 
shebang  was  burnt  tu  th’  ground.  Rapin’  th’  crowd 
back  was  our  hardest  job.  Du  fwhat  we  cud,  we  cud 
not  make  some  av  th’  silly  fules  kape  back  clear  av  th’ 
danger-zone  —  wimmin  an’  all,  bedad! 

“By  and  by,  a  section  av  the  wall  tumbles  an’  quite 
a  bunch  av  people  got  badly  hurt  —  Nobby  amongst 
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thim.  We  dhragged  thim  out  as  quick  as  we  cud  an’ 
laid  them  forninst  th’  wall  av  a  buildin’  near-by  — 
awaithin’  some  stretcher-bearers.  Nobby’d  got  his  leg 
bruk,  but  he  seemed  chipper  enough  an’  chewed  th’  rag 
wid  us  awhile.  Next  tu  him  was  a  wumman  —  cryin’ 
something  pitiful  —  she’d  got  her  leg  bruk,  tu.  Nobby 
rised  him  up  on  his  elbow  an’  lukked  at  her. 

“Now,  ’tis  powerful  dhry  wurrk,  bhoys,  fightin’ 
fire,  an’  may  be  Nobby  —  well,  I  cannot  account  for 
ut  otherwise  —  him  havin’  th’  nerve’  tu  du’  fwhat  he 
did  —  onless  p’raps  ’t’was  just  th’  natch’ril  tindher- 
hearthedness  av  th’  man  —  thryin’  for  tu  comfort  her. 
Afther  that  wan  luk  tho’.  Nobby  he  ‘comes  tu  th' 
halt,’  so  tu  shpake,  an’  ‘marks  time’  awhile  considherin' 

- —  for  becod,  she  was  a  harrd-lukkin  ould  case  — ■ 
long  beyant  mark  av  mouth. 

“Presintly,  sez  he:  ‘I’m  a  man  av  few  wurrds!  — 
’tis  ofthen  I  have  kissed  a  young  wumman!’  —  an’  he 
thvdrls  th’  big  buck  moustache  av  um  very  slow — ■ 
‘fwhy  shud  I  not  kiss  an  ould  wan?  .  .  .’  —  an’  he 
did.  .  .  . 

“That’s  how  th’  man’s  throuble  shtarted.  Brought 
ut  all  on  umsilf.  Course  at  th’  toime,  fwhy!  she 
slapped  th’  face  av  um  an’  called  um  all  manner  av 
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harrd  names  —  but,  all  th’  same!  she  must  have  liked 
ut,  for  while  they  was  convalescin’  she  was  everlasht- 
ingly  sendhin  Nobby  notes  an’  flowers  an’  such  like. 
But  for  all  that  Nobby  wud  have  no  thruck  wid  her, 
for  all  she  was  a  widder,  well  fixed  —  wid  a  house  av 
her  own  an’  lashuns  av  money.  Whin  they  was  both 
out  av  hospital  she  was  afther  um  again,  an’  du  fwhat 
he  cud  he  cud  not  shake  that  wumman. 

“Th’  ind  av  ut  was.  Nobby  reports  sick,  an’  th’ 
reg’minthal  docthor,  ould  ‘Knockemorf’  Probyn, 
gives  um  th’  wance  over.  He  luks  over  some  papers 
an’  sez  he:  ‘A  change  an’  a  rist  is  fwhat  yu’  need, 
Sarjint  Guy.  There’s  a  dhraft  leavin’  next  week  for 
Herschell  Island*  —  I  think  I  will  mark  yu  up  fur  ut.’ 

“  ‘Herschell  Island?’  sez  pore  Nobby,  an’  wid  that 
he  let’s  out  a  howl. 

“‘Tut,  tut!’  sez  ould  Knockemorf,  who  was  wise 
tu  th’  man’s  throuble  ‘Tis  safer  off  tliere’ll  yu’ll  be, 
man,  than  here,  I’m  thinkin’.’ 

“He  was  shtandin’  by  th’  Gyard-room  gate  that  day- 
week  whin  th’  dhraft  marched  out  on  their  way  tu 
enthrain  —  Nobby  amongst  thim.  ‘Good-bye,  Doc- 

*  Note  by  Author  —  This  island  is  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  most 
northerly  post  of  the  R.N.W.M.  Police. 
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thor!’  he  calls  out,  tears  in  th’  eyes  av  um,  ‘  ’Tis  sendhin 
me  tu  me  grave  y’are,  God  forgive  yez !  ’ 

“  ‘Nonsince!’  shouts  Knockemorf,  ‘Say  yeh  prayers 
an’  kape  yeh  bowils  opin,  me  man,  an’  ye  will  take  no 
harrm !  ’ 

“Some  sind-off!  well!  - — time  wint  on,  an’  w'an  day 
I  gets  a  letther  from  me  ould  friend.  Ginger  Johnson, 
who  was  stationed  there  tu,  tellin’  me  all  th’  news. 
Nobby,  sez  he,  was  doin’  fine,  fat  as  a  hog,  an’  happy 
as  a  coon  in  a  melun  patch.  Wan  day,  sez  he,  a  buck 
av  th’  name  av  Wampy  Jones  comes  a  runnin’  inta 
th’  Post,  wid  th’  face  av  a  ghost  an’  th’  hair  av  um 
shtickin  shtraight  up.  Said  a  Polar  bear’d  popped  out 
forninst  a  hummock  an’  chased  um  —  like  tu  th’  tale 
av  Morley,  here.  Nobby,  sez  Johnson,  on’y  grins  at 
th’  man,  an’  sez  he:  ‘That’s  nothin’!’  An’  thin  he 
shtarts  in  tellin’  thim  all  ’bout  this  widder  at  Regina” 


CHAPTER  XI 


Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry, 

“Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  morel” 

MACBETH. 

sergeant’s  story  evoked  a  general  laugh  from 

I  his  hearers.  He  arose  and  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe.  “Come  on,  bhoys!”  said  he. 
“Let’s  beat  ut.  Morley  here’s  a  respectable  married 
man  —  we’ve  bin  demoralisin’  him  an’  his  store  long 
enough,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

Pocketing  his  packet  of  mail  he  and  his  subordinates 
stepped  to  the  door,  MacDavid  casually  following  them 
outside.  Tethered  to  the  hitching-post,  they  noticed, 
were  the  team  of  scare-crow  caynses  belonging  to 
Sun  Dog  and  Many  Drunks. 

“Poor  beggars  look  as  if  a  turn-out  on  the  range 
wouldn’t  do  them  any  harm,”  remarked  Redmond. 

The  thud  of  hoof-beats  suddenly  fell  upon  their  ears 
and,  turning,  they  beheld  Gully  on  his  gray  horse 
loping  past  them,  about  twenty  yards  distant. 
Apparently  in  a  hurry,  he  merely  waved  to  them  and 
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rode  on,  heading  in  the  direction  of  his  ranch.  And 
then  occurred  a  startling,  sinister  incident  which  no 
man  there  who  witnessed  it  ever  forgot. 

Suddenly,  with  the  vicious  instinct  of  Indian  curs, 
three  dogs  which  had  been  sprawling  in  the  shade  of 
tlie  dilapidated  wagon-box  sprang  forward  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  silent,  savage  dash  at  the  horse’s  heels. 
The  nervous  animal  gave  a  violent  jump,  nearly  un¬ 
seating  its  rider,  who  pitched  forward  onto  the  saddle- 
horn. 

They  heard  his  angry,  startled  oath,  and  saw  him 
jerk  his  steed  up  and  whirl  about,  then,  quick  as  con¬ 
juring,  came  a  darting  movement  of  his  right  hand 
between  the  lapels  of  his  coat  and  a  pistol-barrel 
gleamed  in  the  sun. 

The  curs,  by  this  time,  were  flying  back  to  the  shelter 
of  the  wagon-box,  but  ere  they  reached  it  —  crack! 
crack!  crack!  three  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succession, 
and  three  lumps  of  quivermg  canine  flesh  sprawled 
grotesquely  on  the  prairie. 

The  startled  spectators  stared  aghast.  Startled  — - 
for,  though  all  of  them  there  were  more  or  less  trained 
shots,  such  swift,  deadly  gunmanship  as  this  was  utterly 
beyond  their  imaginations.  Gully  had  made  no  pre- 
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tence  at  aiming.  With  a  snapping  action  of  his  wrist 
he  had  seemed  to  literally  fling  the  shots  at  the  retreat¬ 
ing  dogs.  It  was  the  practised  whirl  and  flip  of  the 
finished  gun-man. 

No  less  astounding  was  the  uncanny  legerdemain 
displayed  in  drawing  from  and  replacing  the  weapon 
in  its  place  of  concealment.  The  Indians,  attracted 
from  the  store  by  the  sounds  of  shooting,  began  gab¬ 
bling  and  gesticulating  affrightedly,  but  when  IMac- 
David  spoke  to  them  sharply  in  Cree  they  retreated 
inside  again. 

Some  distance  away,  glaring  at  the  dead  dogs,  the 
justice  sat  in  his  saddle,  and  from  beneath  his  huge 
moustache  he  spat  a  volley  of  most  un-magisterial 
oaths,  delivered  in  a  snarling,  nasal  tone  foreign  to 
the  ears  of  his  listeners.  A  minute  or  so  he  remained 
thus,  then  his  baleful  eyes  met  the  steady,  meaning 
stare  of  the  motionless  quartette  and  his  face  changed 
to  a  blank,  irresolute  expression.  He  made  a  motion  of 
urging  his  horse  forward,  then,  checking  it  abruptly, 
he  wheeled  about,  loping  away  in  his  original  direction. 

The  trader  was  the  first  one  to  find  his  voice. 
“Well,  my  God!”  he  ejaculated.  “Did  you  ever  see 
th’  like  o’  that?” 
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His  companions  remained  curiously  silent.  ‘‘Gully!  ” 
he  continued,  with  vibrating  voice,  “whoever’d 
a-thought  that  that  drawlin’  English  dude  could  shoot 
like  that?  .  .  .  Fred  Storey  should  have  been 
here.  .  .  .”  Still  getting  no  response  to  his  remarks 
he  glanced  up  wonderingly.  The  three  policemen 
were  staring  strangely  at  each  other,  and  something 
in  their  expression  startled  him. 

“Eh!  \Vhy!  What’s  up?”  he  queried  sharply. 

Then  Slavin  spoke  grimly.  “Let’s  go  luk  at  thim 
dogs,”  was  all  he  vouchsafed. 

They  stepped  forward  and  inspected  the  carcasses 
critically.  “Fifty  yards  away,  if  he  was  a  foot!” 
said  Redmond,  “and  he  dropped  them  in  one!  two! 
three!  .  .  .” 

“Slap  through  the  head,  too!”  muttered  Yorke. 
“Burke!”  —  he  added  suddenly.  Slavin  met  his  eye 
with  a  steady,  meaning  stare;  then,  at  something  he 
read  in  his  subordinate’s  face,  the  sergeant’s  deep-set 
orbs  dilated  strangely  and  he  swung  on  his  heel. 

“Aye!”  he  ejaculated  with  an  oath  “I  was  forghettin’ 
thim  —  come  bhoys!  let’s  go  luk  for  thim.  Shpread 
out,  or  we  may  miss  the  place.” 

“Empty  shells,”  explained  Yorke  to  the  others, 
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“automatic  ejection- — ^you  remember,  Reddy!  We 
may  find  them.” 

Keeping  a  short  distance  apart,  they  sauntered  for¬ 
ward,  trying  to  recall  the  spot  Gully  had  shot  from. 
For  awhile,  with  bent  heads,  they  circled  slowly  about 
each  other,  carefully  scrutinizing  the  short  turf.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  trader  uttered  a  low  exclamation.  “Here’s 
th’  place!”  he  said,  pointing  downwards.  The  others 
joined  him  and  they  all  gazed  at  the  cluster  of  deeply- 
indented  hoof-marks,  indicating  where  the  horse  had 
propped  and  whirled  about. 

“Aha!”  said  Redmond,  suddenly. 

“Got  ut?”  queried  Slavin. 

For  answer  George  dropped  a  small  discharged  shell 
into  the  other’s  outstretched  palm.  The  sergeant 
made  swift  examination.  A  shocking  blasphemy 
escaped  him,  and  for  an  instant  he  jerked  back  his 
arm  as  if  to  fling  the  article  away,  then,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort,  he  handed  it  to  Yorke,  who 
peered  in  turn. 

The  latter  made  a  wry  face.  “Hell !  ”  he  ejaculated 
disgustedly,  “it’s  a  ‘Savage’  this  —  thirty-two  at 
that!”  He  lowered  his  voice.  “The  other  was  a 
thirty-eight  Luger  —  what?” 
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^‘Time  an’  agin,”  Slavin  was  declaiming  in  impotent 
rage  and  with  upraised  fist,  —  ‘Time  an’  ag’in  —  have 
we  shtruck  a  lead  on  this  blasted  case  —  on’y  tu  find 
ut  peter  out  agin.  ...  Oh!  how  long,  O  Lord?  how 
long?  .  .  .” 

MacDavid  stopped  in  turn.  “Here’s  th’  other  two, 
Sarjint,”  he  said.  Slavin  dropped  the  shells  into  his 
pocket  and  for  a  space  he  remained  in  deep  thought. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  trader. 

“Morley,”  he  said  quietly,  “yu’re  not  a  talker,  I 
know,  but  —  anyways !  .  .  .  I  ask  ye  now  ...  ye’ll 
oblige  me  by  shpakin’  av  this  tu  no  man  —  yet  awhiles 
....  I  have  me  raysons  —  onnershtand?” 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  question  and 
answer  were  silently  exchanged  in  that  one  significant 
look. 

MacDavid  nodded  brief  acquiescence  to  the  other’s 
request.  “Aye!”  he  replied  reflectively,  “I  think  I 
do  —  now.  .  .  .” 

The  sergeant  turned  to  his  men.  “Come  on,  bhoys!  ” 
he  said.  “Let’s  beat  ut  home.  I’m  gettin’  hungry.” 

They  bid  the  trader  adieu,  and  trudged  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  detachment.  They  had  covered  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  silence  when  Slavin,  who  was  in 
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the  lead,  suddenly  halted  and  whirled  on  his  subordi* 
nates  with  a  mirthless  laugh. 

“Windy  Moran,  begod!”  he  burst  out,  “mind  fwhat 
he  said  that  day  ’bout  Gully  an’  that  dep’ty  sheriff 

bizness?  .  .  .  not  so - ‘Windy’  afther  all,  I’m 

thinkin’,  eh?” 

For  some  few  seconds  they  stared  at  him,  aghast. 
They  had  forgotten  Moran. 

“Say,  Burke,  though?”  ejaculated  Yorke  incredu¬ 
lously.  “Good  God!  somehow  the  thing  seems  im¬ 
possible  .  .  .  not  the  ‘sheriff’  business  so  much  .  .  . 
the  other  —  Gully! — a  J.P.  —  a  man  of  his  class 
and  standing!  .  .  .  Why!  whatever  motive  —  ” 

“He  may  have  two  guns,”  broke  in  Redmond. 

“Eyah,”  agreed  Slavin,  grimly,  “he  may.  ...  A 
Luger’s  a  mighty  diff’runt  kind  av  a  gun  tu  other 
authomatics  .  .  .  an’  th’  man  that  shot  Larry  Blake 
ain’t  likely  tu  be  fule  enough  tu  risk  packin’  ut  around 
—  for  a  chance  tu  thrip  um  up  some  day.” 

For  awhile  the  trio  cogitated  in  silence;  each  man 
striving  desperately  to  arrive  at  some  logical  solution  to 
the  extraordinary  problem  that  now  faced  them. 

“Bhoys!”  said  Slavin  presently,  “there’s  no  doubt 
there  is  .  .  .  somethin’  damnably  wrong  ’bout  all  this. 
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But,  all  th’  same,  fact  remains,  ye  cannot  shtart  in 
makin’  th’  Force  a  laughin’  stock  by  charrgin’  a  man  av 
Gully’s  position  wid  murdher  —  widout  mighty  shtrong 
evidence  tu  back  ut.  An’  sizin’  things  up  —  fwhat 
have  we  got,  afther  all,  .  ,  .  right  now  .  .  ,  tu  shwear 
out  a  warrant  on?  .  .  .  Nothin’,  really,  ’cept  that  he’s 
shown  us  he’s  a  bad  man  wid  a  gun!  A  damned  bad 
break  that  was,  tho’,  an’  I’ll  bet  he’s  sorry  for  that 
same,  tu.  Mind  how  he  kept  on  thravellin’,  widout 
cornin’  back  tu  shpake  wid  us?” 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  in  sinister  fashion,  and 
stared  at  their  troubled  faces  in  turn.  “See  here;  luk,” 
he  resumed  solemnly,  with  lowered  voice,  “honest  tu 
God,  in  me  own  mind  I  du  believe  he  is  th’  man  that 
done  ut.”  He  paused  —  “but  provin’  ut’s  a  diff’runt 
matther.  We  must  foller  this  up  an’  get  some  shtronger 
evidence  yet  —  behfure  we  make  th’  break.” 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a  hollow  chuckle.  “Kilbride!” 
he  ejaculated.  “Mind  his  josh  that  day  —  ’bout  it 
might  be  me,  or  Gully?  —  an  how  Gully  laughed, 
tu,  wid  th’  hand  of  um  like  this?” 

Napoleonic  fashion  he  thrust  his  huge  fist  between 
the  buttons  of  his  stable-jacket. 

“Yes,  by  gad!”  said  Yorke  reflectively.  “I  sure  do, 
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now.  And  I’ll  bet  he  had  his  right  hand  on  his  gun. 
too!  Force  of  habit,  I  guess,  if  he’s  an  ex-deputy- 
sheriff.  From  what  little  he’s  dropped  he’s  sure 
knocked  around  some,  I  know.  Hard  to  say  where, 
and  what  the  beggar  hasn’t  been  in  his  time.  This 
accounts  for  him  being  so  blooming  close  about  the 
Western  States.  It’s  always  struck  me  as  being  queer, 
that,  because,  say,  look  at  the  slick  way  he  rides  and 
ropes!  He’s  never  picked  that  up  in  five  years  over 
on  this  Side  —  and  that’s  all  he  claims  he’s  been  in 
Canada.” 

“Besides”  chimed  in  Redmond,  eagerly,  “that  yarn 
of  his  about  that  hobo  swiping  his  dough,  Sergeant! 
‘Frame-up,’  p’raps,  .  .  .  gave  it  to  him  and  told  him 
to  beat  it?  .  .  .” 

“Aw,  rot!”  said  Yorke,  disgustedly.  He  sniffed  with 
his  peculiar  mannerism,  “that’s  dime-novel  stuff,  Red. 
D’ye  think  he’d  be  fool  enough  to  risk  that,  with  the 
chances  of  the  fellow  being  picked  up  any  minute  and 
squealing  on  him?”  He  was  silent  a  moment.  “Rum 
thing,  though,”  he  murmured,  “the  way  that  hobo 
did  beat  us  to  it.” 

“  ‘Some  lokil  man,’  sez  Kilbride,”  remarked  Slavin 
musingly.  “Just  th’  last  one  ye’d  think  av  suspectin’ 
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An’  Gully,  begod,  sittin’  right  there!  ,  .  .  talk  ’bout 
nerve!  ...” 

“But,  good  heavens!”  burst  out  Yorke.  “Whoever 
would  have  suspected  him?”  He  laughed  a  trifle 
bitterly,  “It’s  all  very  well  for  us  to  turn  round  now 
and  say  ‘what  fools  we’ve  been,’  and  all  that.  If  we’d 
have  been  the  smart,  ‘never-make-a-mistake’  Alecks, 
like  we’re  depicted  in  books,  why,  of  course  we’d  have 
‘deducted’  this  right-away,  I  suppose?  Oh,  Ichabod! 
Ichabod!  An  Englishman,  too,  by  gad!  I’ll  forswear 
my  nationality.” 

“Whatever  could  he  have  on  Larry,  though?”  was 
Redmond’s  bewildered  query.  “Say,  that  sure  was  a 
hell  of  a  trick  of  his  —  using  Windy’s  horse  —  while 
the  two  of  them  were  scrapping  —  trying  to  frame  it  up 
on  him!” 

“Eyah,”  soliliquised  the  sergeant  sagely.  “  ’Twill 
all  come  out  in  th’  wash.  Whin  diver,  edjucated 
knockabouts  like  Gully  du  go  bad,  begob,  they  make  th’ 
very  wurrst  kind  av  criminals.  They  kin  pass  things 
off  wid  th’  high  hand  an’  kape  their  nerve  betther’n  th’ 
roughnecks  —  ivry  toime. 

“Think  av  that  terribul  murdherer,  Deeming  —  an’ 
thim  tu  docthors  —  Pritchard  an’  Palmer,  colludge 
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men,  all  av  thim.  An’  not  on’y  men,  but  wimmin,  tu. 
’Member  Mrs.  Maybrick?  All  movin’  in  th’  hoighth  av 
society!” 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  his  face  fell.  ‘‘I  must 
take  a  run  inta  th’  Post  an’  see  th’  O.C.  ’bout  this,” 
he  resumed  “Tis  an  exthornary  case.  There’s  just  a 
possibility  we  may  be  all  wrong  —  jumphin’  at  con¬ 
clusions  tu  much.  Th’  ould  man!  ...  I  think  I  can 
see  th’  face  av  um.  He’ll  shling  his  pen  across  th’ 
Ord’ly-room.  ‘Damn  th’  man!  Damn  th’  man!’  he’ll 
cry.  ‘Go  you  now  an’  apprehend  um  on  suspicion  thin! 
Fwhy  shud  I  kape  a  dog  an’  du  me  own  barkin’?’ 
An’  thin  he’ll  think  betther  av  ut  an’  chunt  ‘Poppycock, 
all  poppycock!  ...  As  you  were,  Sarjint’  —  an’  thin 
he’ll  call  in  Kilbride.  Eh!  fwhat  yez  laughin’  at,  yeh 
fules?”  he  queried  irritably. 

In  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  their  superior’s  cadaverous  face  just  then  — 
its  droll  mixture  of  apprehension  and  perplexity  was 
more  than  Yorke  and  Redmond  could  stand.  Awhile 
they  rocked  up  against  each  other  —  a  trifle  hysteri¬ 
cally;  it  was  the  reaction  to  nerves  worked  up  to  a 
pitch  of  intense  excitement. 

“Yez  gigglin’  idjuts!”  growled  Slavin.  “Come  on, 
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let’s  get  home!  No  use  us  shtandin  here  longer  — 
gassin’  like  a  bunch  av  ould  washer-wimmin  full  av 
gin  an’  throuble.” 

In  silence  they  trudged  on  to  the  detachment. 
“ ’Ome,  sweet  ’ome!  be  it  never  so  ’umblel”  quoth 
Yorke,  as  they  reached  their  destination,  ‘Hullo!  who’s 
this  coming  along?”  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
he  gazed  down  the  trail.  “Looks  like  Doctor  Cox  and 
Lanky.” 

The  trio  stared  at  the  approaching  buckboard  which 
contained  two  occupants.  “Sure  is,”  said  Redmond, 
“out  to  some  case  west  of  here,  I  suppose.” 

They  hailed  the  physician  cheerily,  as  presently  he 
drew  up  to  the  detachment.  “Fwhere  away,  Docthor?” 
queried  Slavin.  “Will  ye  not  sbtop  an’  take  dinner 
wid  us,  yu’  an’  Lanky?  ’Tis  rarely  we  see  yez  in 
these  parts  now.” 

“Eh,  sorry!”  remarked  that  gentleman,  climbing  out 
of  the  rig  and  stretching  his  cramped  limbs,  “got  to 
get  on  to  Horton’s,  though.  One  of  their  children’s 
sick.  Thanks,  all  the  same.  Sergeant.”  Glancing 
round  at  his  teamster  he  continued  in  lowered  tones, 
“There’s  a  little  matter  I’d  like  to  speak  to  you  fellows 


about.” 
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“Sure!”  agreed  Slavin,  quickly.  “Come  inside  thin, 
Docthor,” 

The  party  entered  the  detachment  and,  seating  them¬ 
selves,  gazed  enquiringly  at  their  visitor.  For  a  space 
he  surveyed  them  reflectively,  a  perturbed  expression 
upon  his  usually  genial  countenance.  His  first  words 
startled  them. 

“It’s  about  your  J.P.,  Mr.  Gully,”  he  began.  “This 
incident,  mind,  is  closed  absolutely  —  as  far  as  he  and 
I  are  concerned;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
to  say  the  least  struck  me  as  being  mighty  peculiar, 
I  —  well!  .  .  .  I  don’t  think  it’s  any  breach  of  medical 
etiquette  on  my  part  telling  you  about  it. 

“For  some  time  past  now  I’ve  been  treating  Gully 
for  insomnia.  Man  first  came  to  me  seemingly  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  through  it. 

“I  prescribed  him  some  pretty  strong  opiates  — 
strong  as  I  dare  —  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  get 
relief.  But  a  couple  of  days  ago  he  came  around  and 
—  my  God!  .  .  .  Say!  if  I  hadn’t  known  him  for  a 
man  who  drinks  very  little  I’d  have  sworn  he  was  in 
the  D.T.’s.” 

The  doctor’s  rotund  figure  stiffened  slightly  in  his 
seat,  and  his  genial  face  hardened  to  a  degree  that 
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was  in  itself  a  revelation  to  his  audience.  Without 
any  semblance  of  bravado  he  continued  quietly,  “I 
hope  I  possess  as  much  physical  pluck  as  most  men  — 
I  guess  you  fellows  aren’t  aware  of  it,  but  many  years 
back  I  too  wore  the  Queen’s  uniform  —  Surgeon  in 
the  Navy.  I  served  in  that  Alexandria  affair,  under 
Charlie  Beresford. 

“Well,  as  I  was  saying,  .  .  .  Gully  came  into  my 
surgery  that  day,  raving  like  a  madman.  He’s  a  big, 
powerful  devil,  as  you  know.  I’ll  confess  I  was  a  bit 
dubious  about  him  —  watched  him  pretty  close  for  a 
few  minutes,  for  he  acted  as  if  he  might  start  running 
amok.  T  can’t  sleep!’  he  kept  yelling  at  me,  T  can’t 
sleep,  I  tell  you!  .  .  .  That  dope  you’re  giving  me’s 
no  good.  .  .  .  Christ  Almighty!  give  me  a  shot  of 
cocaine,  Cox,  or  morphine,  and  get  me  a  supply  of  the 
stuff  and  a  needle,  will  you?  I’ll  pay  you  any  amount!  ’ 

“Naturally,  I  refused.  I’m  not  the  man  to  go  laying 
myself  open  to  anything  like  that.  Well!  Good  God! 
The  next  minute  the  man  came  for  me  like  a  lunatic 
—  clutching  out  at  me  with  those  great  hands  of  his 
and  with  the  most  murderous  expression  on  his  face  you 
can  imagine.  I  backed  away  to  the  medicine  cabinet 
and  caught  hold  of  a  pestle  and  told  him  I’d  brain  him 
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with  it  if  he  touched  me.  I  threatened  I’d  lay  an  in¬ 
formation  against  him  for  assault,  and  that  seemed  to 
quiet  him  down.  He  began  to  expostulate  then,  and 
eventually  broke  down  and  apologised  to  me  —  in  the 
most  abject  fashion.  Begged  me  to  overlook  his  loss 
of  control,  and  all  that.  Of  course  I  let  up  on  him  then. 
A  local  scandal  between  two  men  in  our  position 

wouldn’t  do  at  all.  I  gave  him  a  d - d  good  calling 

down,  though,  and  finally  advised  him  to  go  away  some¬ 
where  for  a  complete  rest  and  change.  But  he  wouldn’t 
agree  to  that  —  seemed  worried  over  his  ranch.  Said 
he’d  worked  up  a  pretty  good  outfit  and  couldn’t  think 
of  leaving  his  stock  in  somebody  else’s  hands  at  this 
time  of  the  year  —  couldn’t  afford  it  in  fact.  Anyway 
—  that’s  his  look-out.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that 
man  doesn’t  take  my  advice,  why  .  .  .  he’s  going  to 
collapse.  I  know  the  symptoms  only  too  well.  That’s 
the  curse  of  men  living  alone  on  these  homesteads  — 
brooding,  and  worrying  their  heads  off.  It  seems  to  get 
them  all  eventually  in  — ” 

Breaking  off  abruptly  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 
“Getting  late!”  he  ejaculated,  jumping  up,  “I  must 
be  getting  on  to  that  case.” 

“Docthor!”  said  Slavin,  reflectively,  “  ’tis  a  shtrange 
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story  ye’ve  been  tellin’  us.  Ye’ll  be  cornin’  back  this 
way,  I  suppose  —  lather  in  th’  day?” 

The  physician  nodded. 

“I’d  like  fur  ye  tu  dhrop  in  agin,  thin,”  continued 
the  sergeant  slowly,  “if  ye  have  toime?  There’s  a 
little  matther  I  wud  like  tu  dishcuss  wid  yu’  —  ’tis 
’bout  that  same  man.” 

Doctor  Cox  glanced  sharply  at  the  speaker’s  earnest, 
sombre  face.  A  certain  sinister  earnestness  underlay 
the  simple  words,  and  it  startled  him. 

“Very  good.  Sergeant!”  he  agreed,  “I’ll  call  in  on 
my  way  back.  Well!  good-by,  all  of  you,  for  the  time 
being!” 

They  followed  him  outside  and  watched  the  rig 
depart  on  its  journey  westward.  It  was  Redmond 
who  broke  the  long  silence. 

“Well,  sacred  Billy!  What  do  you  know  about 
that?”  he  ejaculated  tensely. 

And  the  trio  turned  and  looked  upon  each  other 
strangely,  their  faces  registering  mutual  wonderment 
and  conviction. 

“Sleep?”  murmured  Yorke,  “No,  by  gum!  ...  no 
more  could  Macbeth,  with  King  Duncan  and  Banquo 
on  his  chest  0’  nights!  .  .  .  Well,  that  settles  it!” 
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But  Slavin  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  “As  you  were, 
bhoys!’’  was  his  sober  mandate.  “Sleeplishness’s  no 
actual  proof  .  .  .  but  it’s  a  pointer.  Th’  iron’s  getthin’ 

warrm  —  eyah!  d - d  warrm!  .  .  .  but  we  cannot 

shtrike  yet.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


But  a  truce  to  this  strain;  for  my  soul  it  Is  sad, 

I'o  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 
Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end. 

And  depart  from  the  light  without  leaving  a  friend. 

Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones! 

Though  a  pauper,  he’s  one  whom  his  Maker  yet  owns! 

“the  pauper’s  drive.' 

They  ate  dinner  more  or  less  in  silence.  Slavin 
had  relapsed  into  one  of  his  fits  of  morose 
taciturnity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal, 
Yorke  and  Redmond  drew  a  bench  outside,  and  for 
awhile  sat  in  the  sun,  smoking. 

‘^He’s  got  ‘Charley-on-his-back’  properly  to-day,’’  re¬ 
marked  the  sophisticated  Yorke,  with  a  sidelong  jerk  of 
his  head,  ‘‘old  beggar’s  best  left  alone,  begad!  when  he 
get’s  those  fits  on  him.”  He  sniffed  the  fresh  air  and 
gazed  longingly  out  over  the  sunlit,  peaceful  landscape, 
flooded  with  a  warm,  sleepy,  golden  haze  of  summer. 
“Lord!  but  it’s  a  peach  of  a  day”  he  continued,  “say- 
gossip  mine,  did  you  think  to  get  that  fishing-tackle 
at  Martin’s  this  morning?” 
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George  nodded  affirmatively.  Yorke  rose  and 
stepped  indoors.  “Say,  Burke,”  he  said  persuasively, 
“there’s  not  much  doing  this  afternoon  —  how’s 
chances  for  me  and  Reddy  going  down  to  the  Bend 
for  a  bit?  The  water  looks  pretty  good  just  now.  You’ll 
want  to  have  a  lone  chin  with  the  Doctor,  anyway, 
no  use  us  sticking  around.” 

The  sergeant,  engrossed  in  a  crime-report,  acceded 
gruffly  to  the  request.  “Run  thim  harses  in  first,  tho’ !  ” 
he  flung  after  his  subordinate,  “an’  du  not  yu’  men  get 
tu  far  away  down-shtream,  in  case  I  might  want  yez.” 

“That’s  ”  was  Redmond’s  comment,  a  moment 

later,  “no  use  trying  fly-fishing  to-day,  though,  Yorkey 
—  too  bright.  We’d  better  fish  deep.  Here,  you  get 
the  rods  all  fixed  up,  and  catch  some  grasshoppers,  and 
I’ll  chase  out  in  the  pasture  and  run  the  horses  in.” 

Some  half  an  hour  later  found  them  trudging  dov/n 
the  long  slope  below  the  detachment  that  led  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Bow  River.  Here  the  river 
described  a  sharp  bend  southward  for  some 
distance,  ere  resuming  its  easterly  course.  Arriv¬ 
ing  thither,  they  fished  for  awhile  in  blissful  con¬ 
tent;  their  minds  for  the  time-being  devoid  of 
aught  save  the  sport  of  Old  Izaak.  Picking 
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likely  spots  for  deep  casts,  they  meandered  slowly 
down-stream,  keeping  about  twenty  yards  apart. 
At  intervals,  their  piscatorial  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  success.  Four  fine  “two-pounders”  of  the  Cut- 
Throat”  species  had  fallen  to  Yorke’s  rod  —  three  to 
Redmond’s.  Then,  for  a  time  the  fish  ceased  to  bite. 

“Here!”  said  Yorke  suddenly.  “I’m  getting  fed  up 
with  this!  I  can’t  get  a  touch.  There’s  a  big  hole 
farther  down,  just  up  above  Gully’s  place.  Let’s  try 
it!  He  and  I  pulled  some  good  ’uns  out  of  there,  last 
year.” 

Eventually  they  reached  their  objective.  At  this 
point  the  force  of  the  current  had  gradually,  with  the 
years,  scooped  out  a  large,  semicircular  portion  of  the 
shelving  bank.  Also,  a  spit  of  gravel-bar,  jutting  far 
out  into  the  water,  had  stranded  a  small  boom  of  logs 
and  drift-wood;  the  whole  constituting  a  veritable 
breakwater  that  only  a  charge  of  d3mamite  could  have 
shifted.  In  the  shelter  of  this  and  the  hollowed-out 
bank,  a  huge,  slow  eddy  of  water  had  formed, 
apparently  of  great  depth. 

As  Yorke  had  advertised  it  —  it  did  look  like  a 
likely  kind  of  a  hole  for  big  trout.  “You  wouldn’t 
think  it,”  said  he  now,  “but  there’s  twenty  feet  of  water 
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in  that  pot  hole.”  He  put  down  his  rod  and  slowly 
began  to  fill  his  pipe.  “You  can  have  first  shot  at  it, 
Red”  he  remarked,  “I’ll  be  the  unselfish  big  brother. 
You  ought  to  land  a  good  ’un  out  of  there.  Aha! 
what’d  I  tell  you?” 

Redmond’s  gut  “leader”  had  barely  sunk  below  the 
surface  when  he  felt  the  thrilling,  jarring  strike  of  an 
unmistakably  heavy  fish.  The  tried,  splendid  “green- 
heart”  rod  he  was  using  described  a  pulsating  arc  under 
the  strain.  He  turned  to  Yorke  gleefully.  “By  gum! 
old  thing,  I’ve  sure  got  one  this  time,”  he  said,  “bet 
you  he’s  ten  pound  if  he’s  an  ounce.  Hope  the  line’ll 
hold!” 

Simultaneously  they  uttered  an  excited  exclamation, 
as  a  huge,  silvery  body  darted  to  the  surface,  threshed 
the  water  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then  dived. 

“Look  out!”  cried  Yorke.  “Give  him  line,  Red, 
give  him  line!  Flay  him  careful  now%  or  you’ll  lose 
him!” 

The  reel  screeched,  as  Redmond  let  the  fish  run. 
Then  —  without  warning  —  the  line  slacked  and  the 
rod  straightened.  George,  giving  vent  to  a  dismayed 
oath,  reeled  in  until  the  line  tautened  again,  and  the 
point  of  the  rod  dipped. 
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“What’s  up?”  queried  Yorke,  “he’s  still  on,  isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,”  growled  Redmond  miserably,  “feels  as  if  I’m 
snagged  though.  He’s  there  right  enough  —  I  can  feel 
him  jumping.  Damnation!  That’s  the  worst  of  string¬ 
ing  three  hooks  on  your  leader.  One  of  ’em’s  snagged 
on  something  below,  I  guess.  Here!  hold  the  rod  a 
minute,  Yorkey!” 

The  latter  complied.  George  unbuttoned  and  threw 
off  his  stable- jacket  and  began  taking  off  his  boots. 
Yorke  contemplated  his  comrade’s  actions  in  speechless 
amazement.  “Why,  what  the  devil?  —  ”  he  began  — 

“I’m  not  going  to  lose  that  fish,”  mumbled  Redmond 
sulkily,  as  he  threw  off  his  clothes,  “I’ll  get  him  by 
gum!  if  I  have  to  dive  to  the  depths  of  Hell.” 

“Say,  now!  don’t  be  a  fool!”  cried  Yorke,  “that 
water’s  like  ice,  man!  You’ll  get  cramped,  and  then 
the  two  of  us’ll  drown,  We-11,  of  all  the  idiots!  —  ” 

George,  by  this  time  stripped  to  the  buff,  crept  gin¬ 
gerly  to  the  edge  of  the  shelving  bank.  In  his  right 
hand  he  grasped  —  opened  —  a  small  pen-knife.  “Aw, 
quit  it!”  he  retorted  rudely,  “I’ll  only  be  under  a 
minute  —  hold  the  line  taut  —  straight  up  and  down, 
Yorkey,  so’s  I  can  see  where  to  dive.” 
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He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  then,  with  the  poise  of  a 
practised  swimmer,  dived  —  cutting  the  water  with 
barely  a  splash.  For  the  space  of  a  half-minute  Yorke 
stared  apprehensively  at  the  swirling  eddy,  beneath 
which  the  other  had  vanished.  The  line  still  remained 
taut.  Then  he  gave  a  gasp  of  relief,  as  Redmond’s 
head  re-appeared,  and  that  young  gentleman  swam  to 
the  side.  Extending  a  hand,  the  senior  constable 
lugged  his  comrade  to  terra  firma. 

“That’s  good!”  he  ejaculated  fervently.  “D - n 

the  fish,  an5rway!  L  guess  you  couldn’t  make-^ — ” 
He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  remained  staring  at  the 
dripping  George  with  startled  eyes.  The  latter’s  face 
registered  unutterable  horror,  and  he  shook  as  with  the 
ague.  Speech  seemed  beyond  him.  He  could  only 
mouth  and  point  back  to  the  gloomy  depths  whence 
he  had  just  emerged. 

“Here!”  cried  Yorke,  with  an  oath,  “whatever  is 
the  matter,  Reddy?  Man!  you  look  as  if  you’d  seen 
a  ghost!” 

Then  his  own  face  blanched,  as  the  shivering  George 
bubbled  incoherently,  “B-b-body!  b-b-body!  My 
God,  Yorkey!  th-there’s  a  s-s-stiff  d-down  th-there! 
Ugh !  1  d-d-dived  right  onto  it !  ” 
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For  a  brief  space  they  remained  staring  at  each 
other;  then,  a  strange  light  of  understanding  broke 
over  Yorke’s  face,  and  he  made  a  snatch  at  Redmond’s 
clothes.  Come!”  he  jerked  out  briskly.  “Get  ’em 
on  quick,  Red,  else  you’ll  catch  your  death  of  cold  — 
never  mind  about  drying  yourself  —  you  can  change 
when  you  get  back.” 

In  shivering  silence  his  comrade  commenced  to 
struggle  into  his  underclothes  and  “fatigue-slacks.” 
Yorke  snapped  the  line  and  reeled  in  the  slack.  “Stiff!” 
he  kept  ejaculating  “stiff!  Yes,  by  gad!  and  I  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  who  that  stiff  is!  .  .  . 
Burke’ll  have  all  the  evidence  he  wants  —  now.  You 
beat  it,  Reddy,  as  soon  as  you’re  fit  and  get  him.  A 
run’ll  warm  you  up.  The  grappling-irons  are  back  of 
the  stable.  And  say!  tell  him  to  bring  a  good  long 
rope.  Lord,  I  hope  Doctor  Cox  hasn’t  left  yet.  I’ll 
stay  here,  Reddy.  Hurry  up!” 

An  hour  or  so  later,  a  morbidly  expectant  gioup 
gathered  on  the  river-bank.  Redmond,  luckily,  had 
reached  the  detachment  just  prior  to  the  coroner’s 
departure,  and  that  gentleman  now  comprised  one  of  a 
party.  Slavin  had  hitched  his  team  to  a  cotton-wood 
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clump  nearby,  and  was  now  busily  rigging  the  double 
set  of  three-pronged  grappling-irons.  When  all  was 
’•eady,  he  motioned  to  his  companions  to  stand  back, 
and  then,  with  a  preliminary  whirl  or  two,  flung  the 
irons  into  the  pool,  some  distance  ahead  of  the  spot 
indicated  by  Redmond. 

Slowly  and  ponderously  he  began  the  dragging  re¬ 
cover,  with  the  muscular  skill  of  a  man  long  inured  to 
die  gruesome  business.  His  first  effort  was  unsuc- 
.cessful  —  weeds  and  refuse  were  all  he  salvaged.  He 
tried  again,  with  the  same  result.  Cast  after  cast 
proved  futile.  After  the  last  failure  he  turned  and 
glowered  morosely  upon  Redmond. 

“  ’Tis  either  dhrunk  or  dhramin’  ye  must  be,  bhoy! 
There’s  nothin’  there.  I’ve  a  good  mind,”  he  added 

slowly  “a  d - d  good  mind  tu  shove  ye  undher 

arrest  for  makin’  a  friv’lus  report  tu  yeh  superior!” 

Yorke  now  came  to  his  comrade’s  rescue.  “By  gum, 
Burke,”  he  flashed  out  “if  you’d  seen  his  mug  when  he 
came  up  out  of  that  hole  you  wouldn’t  have  thought 
there  was  anything  frivolous  about  it,  I  can  tell  you!” 

Poor  George  voiced  a  vehement  protest,  in  self  de¬ 
fense.  “Good  God,  Sergeant!”  he  expostulated,  “d’you 
.think  I’d  come  to  you  with  a  yarn  like  that?  I  tell 
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you  it  is  there.  Have  another  try.  Sling  farther  over 
to  the  right  here!” 

Grumblingly,  the  latter  complied,  and  began  the 
slow  recover.  Suddenly,  the  rope  checked.  Slavin. 
strained  a  moment,  then  he  turned  around  to  the  ex¬ 
pectant  group.  ‘‘Got  ut!”  he  announced  grimly.  “I 
can  tell  by  th’  feel  av  ut.  Tail  on  tu  th’  rope  there,, 
all  av  yez!  Now!  Yeo!  Heave  ho!” 

Like  a  tug  of  war  team  they  all  bowed  their  backs- 
and  strained  with  all  their  might;  but  their  efforts 
proved  futile.  “Vast  heavin!”  said  Slavin,  breathing^ 
heavily.  “  ’Tis  shtuck  somehow  —  I  will  have  tu  get 
th’  team  an’  double-trees.  Get  a  log  off’n  that  break- 
water,  bhoys,  so’s  th’  rope  will  not  cut  inta  th’  edge  av 
th’  bank.” 

He  crossed  over  to  the  horses.  “Now!”  said  he, 
some  minutes  later,  as  he  backed  up  the  team  and  made 
all  fast  to  the  double-trees.  “Yu’,  Reddy,  an’  Lanky, 
guide  th’  rope  over  th’  log.  Yu’,  Yorkey,  get  th’  feel 
av  ut,  an’  give  me  th’  wurrd.  I  du  not  want  to 
break  ut.” 

Yorke  leant  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  loosely 
feeling  the  rope.  “All  right!”  he  announced. 

Slavin,  edging  his  team  cautiously  forward,  and 
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taking  the  strain  to  avoid  a  violent  jerk,  clucked  to 
them.  With  a  scramble,  and  a  steady  heave  of  their 
powerful  hind-quarters,  they  started. 

With  bated  breath  the  watchers  gazed  at  the  rope  — 
creeping  foot  by  foot  out  of  the  discoloured  water. 
‘‘Keep  a-going!”  Yorke  shouted  to  Slavin.  “It’s  com 
ing  up,  all  right!” 

It  came.  Arising  slowly  and  sullenly  out  of  the 
depths  they  beheld  a  horrible,  dripping,  shapeless 
something  that  eventually  resolved  itself  into  a  human 
body  —  clothed  in  torn  rags  and  matted  with  river- 
refuse. 

Then,  to  the  salvagers,  came  the  most  astounding 
and  sinister  revelation  of  all.  Startled  oaths  burst 
from  them  as  they  beheld  now  what  had  retarded  their 
first  pull.  Bound  tightly  to  the  body  with  rusted  wire 
was  a  huge,  hand-squared  block  of  stone.  The  ser¬ 
geant’s  last  and  successful  cast  had  resulted  in  two 
prongs  of  the  grappling-irons  catching  in  the  envelop¬ 
ing  wire. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  the  whole  hideous  bulk  was 
finally  drawn  up  the  shelving  bank  and  over  the  log 
and  onto  dry  ground.  Yorke  shouted,  and  Slavin, 
checking  the  horses,  detached  the  rope  from  the  double- 
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trees.  Handing  the  lines  over  to  Lanky  Jones  he 
joined  the  others,  who  were  critically  examining  their 
gruesome  catch.  To  their  surprise,  although  the 
features  were  unrecognisable,  the  corpse  was  not  so 
decomposed  as  they  had  first  imagined,  the  ice-cold 
water  having  preserved  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Still 
firmly  hooked  to  the  rags  of  clothing  —  a  ludicrously 
grim  joke  —  was  the  huge  jumping,  gasping  trout 
which  Redmond  had  struck  and  lost. 

Suddenly  Yorke  uttered  a  low  exclamation.  “Burke! 
Burke!”  he  said  tensely,  “there  you  are!  .  .  .  Look  at 
the  right  hand!” 

The  eyes  of  all  were  centered  on  the  grimy,  stiffened, 
clawlike  fist.  They  saw  that  two  of  the  fingers  were 
missing.  An  exultant  oath  burst  from  Slavin.  “By 

G - !”  he  said,  with  grim  conviction,  “it’s  him  all 

right! — that  pore  hobo  shtiff  —  Dick  Drinkwater. 
Eyah!  fwhat’s  in  a  name?  Fwhat’s  in  a  name?”  He 
pointed  to  the  grinning  jaws.  “Luk  at  th’  gold  teeth 
av  um,  tu !  ”  he  added. 

The  coroner  was  examining  the  almost  fleshless  skull. 
He  gave  a  cry  of  anger  and  dismay.  “Good  God!” 
he  gasped.  “Look  here,  all  of  you!  .  .  .  This  man’s 
been  shot  through  the  head,  too!”  He  indicated  the 
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'Small,  circular  orifice  in  the  occiput,  and  its  egress 
below  the  left  eye. 

“Only  an  exceedingly  powerful,  high-pressure 
weapon  could  have  done  that,”  he  continued  signifi¬ 
cantly,  “both  holes  are  alike  —  bullet  hasn’t  ‘mush¬ 
roomed’  at  all.” 

“Eyah!”  Slavin  agreed  wearily.  “We  know  fwhat 
kind  av  a  gun  did  ut.  And  luk  here!”  he  added  sav- 
agely,  pointing  to  the  bare  feet,  “here’s  another  of 
Mr.  Man’s  little  jokes  —  no  boots.  If  they’d  have 
been  lift  on  they’d  have  shtuck  tighter’n  glue  —  in 
that  water.  Reddy  was  ’bout  right,  Yorkeyl  Gully, 

d - -n  him!  did  frame  us  that  day.  Must  have  used 

thimi  himsilf  tu  make  thim  thracks  wid  —  early  in  th’ 
moniin’  —  behfure  he  met  up  wid  us  on  th’  thrail. 
Oh,  blarney  my  sowl!  Yes!  Had  us  chasin’  for  a 
whole  silly  week,  all  for  — ” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  choking  with  rage.  For 
awhile,  in  silence,  the  party  gazed  at  the  pitiful,  hideous 
monstrosity  that  had  once  been  a  man.  Then  the 
cwer-practical  R.edmond  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of 
n  large  pebble,  to  burst,  strand  by  strand,  the  wire 
which  bound  the  stone  to  the  body. 

“That  stone,  too!”  said  the  doctor  darkly.  “Ser- 
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geant,  in  view  of  what  you’ve  been  telling  me,  there 
seems  something  very,  very  terrible  about  all  this.. 
I  suppose  there’s  absolutely  no  doubt  in  your  mind  now, 
who  — ?” 

The  Irishman  jerked  out  a  great  oath.  “Doubt!” 
echoed  he  grimly,  “doubt!  So  little  doubt,  Docthor,” 
added  he  hoarsely,  “that  we  go  get  ’um  this  very  night.” 

“Alas,  poor  Yorick!”  said  Yorke  sadly.  “Say, 
Burke!”  he  continued  in  an  awe-struck  voice  “this  is 
like  a  leaf  out  of  O’Brien’s  book,  with  a  vengeance. 
You  remember  him,  that  cold-blooded  devil  who 
Pennycuik  nailed  up  in  the  Yukon  —  used  to  shoot 
’em  and  shove  their  bodies  under  the  ice?” 

Slavin  nodded  gloomily.  “At  Tagish,  ye  mane? 
Yeah!  I  ’member  ut.  Penny  sure  did  some  good 
wurrk  on  that  case.” 

Redmond  had  by  this  time  completed  his  gruesome 
task.  “There’s  lots  of  these  blocks  lying  around 
Gully’s,”  he  remarked,  “I’ve  seen  ’em.  Place’s  got 
a  stone  foundation.  Look  at  the  notches  he’s  chipped 
in  this  one  —  to  keep  the  wire  from  slipping!” 

“Eyah!”  said  Slavin,  with  grimly-unconscious 
humour,  “Exhibit  B.  We  must  hang  on  to  ut,  heavy 
as  it  us  —  an’  th’  wire,  tu!  Well,  people,  we’d  betther 
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shove  this  pore  shtiff  on  the  buckboard,  an’  beat  ut.” 
He  turned  to  the  doctor’s  laconic  factotum.  “Come  on, 
Lanky!”  he  said  briskly.  “Let’s  go  hitch  up.” 

Presently,  when  all  was  ready,  Slavin  took  the  lines 
and  the  coroner  climbed  up  beside  him.  The  rest  of 
the  party  followed  on  foot.  A  sombre,  strange  little 
procession  it  looked,  as  it  moved  slowly  westward  into 
the  dusky  blaze  of  a  blood-red  sunset.  In  the  hearts 
of  the  policemen  grim  resolve  was  not  unmixed  with 
certain  well-founded  forebodings,  as  they  fully  realized 
what  a  sinister,  dangerous  mission  lay  ahead  of  them 
that  night. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


’Twas  then  —  like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

’Counter’ d,  where’er  he  turns  his  glare. 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches’  flare, 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound, 

T 0  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound,  — 

‘Twas  then  that  Bertram’s  soul  arose. 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes. 

SCOTT 

The  old  detachment  clock  struck  nine  wheezy 
notes.  Yorke  and  Redmond,  seated  at  a  table 
busily  engaged  in  cleaning  their  service  revolvers, 
glanced  up  at  each  other  sombrely. 

‘‘Getting  near  time,”  muttered  the  former,  “the  moon 
should  be  up  soon  now.  Lanky,”  he  continued, 
addressing  that  individual  who  was  sitting  nearby, 
“what  are  you  and  the  Doctor  going  to  do?  Going 
back  to  Cow  Run  tonight,  or  what?” 

“Don’t  think  it,”  replied  the  teamster  laconically. 
He  glanced  towards  the  open  door  and  assumed  a 
listening  attitude.  “Th’  Sarjint  an’  him’s  out  there 
now  —  chewin’  th’  rag  ’bout  it  —  hark  to  ’em !  ” 
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Ceasing  their  cleaning  operations  for  a  space,  the 
two  constables  listened  intently  to  the  raised  voices 
without.  “No!  no!  no!”  came  Slavin’s  soft  brogue, 
in  tones  of  vehement  protest  to  something  the  coroner 
had  said,  “I  tell  yu’  ’tis  not  right,  Docthor,  that  yu’ 
shud  run  such  risk!  Wid  us  ’tis  diff’runt  —  takin’  th’ 
chances  av  life  an’  death  —  just  ord’nary  course  av 
juty.  .  . 

“Oh,  tut!  tut!  nonsense.  Sergeant,”  was  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  brisk  response.  “You  forget.  I’ve  taken  those 
same  chances  before,  too,  and,  by  Jova*"  7  can  take 
’em  again!  All  things  considered,”  he  added  signif? 
cantly,  “seems  to  me  —  er  —  perhaps  just  as  well  I 
should  be  on  hand.” 

Yorke  and  Redmond  exchanged  rueful  grins.  “The 
old  sport!”  quoth  the  latter  admiringly.  “Damme, 
but  I  must  say  the  Doc’s  game !  ” 

“It’s  the  old  ‘ex-service  spirit’,”  said  Yorke  quietly, 
“rum  thing!  Always  seems  to  crop  out,  somehow,  when 
there’s  real  trouble  on  hand.” 

Nonchalantly  puffing  a  huge  cigar,  the  object  of 
their  remarks  presently  strolled  back  into  the  room, 
followed  by  the  sergeant.  “Behould  th’  ‘last  coort 
av  appeal,’  Docthor,”  began  Slavin  majestically.  With 
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a  whimsical  grin  he  indicated  his  subordinates. 
“Bhoys,”  he  explained,  “contrairy  tu  my  wishes,  th’ 
Docthor  insists  on  cornin’  wid  us  this  night.  Now  fwhat 
yez  know  ’bout  that?” 

“Tried  to  shake  me!”  supplemented  that  gentleman 
tersely,  waving  his  cigar  at  the  last  speaker.  “What’s 
this  court’s  ruling?” 

A  stern  smile  flitted  over  Yorke’s  high-bred  features. 
“Appeal  sustained,”  he  announced  decisively,  “eh, 
Reddy  ?^’ 

For  answer,  his  comrade  arose  and  silently  wrung 
the  doctor’s  hand;  then,  without  show  of  emotion,  he 
resumed  his  seat  and  likewise  his  cleaning  operations. 
Yorke,  as  silently,  duplicated  his  comrade’s  actions. 
The  ex-Naval  surgeon  said  nothing;  but  his  eyes 
glistened  strangely  as  he  dropped  into  an  easy  chair 
and  proceeded  to  envelope  himself  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

Suddenly  the  nasal  voice  of  the  teamster.  Lanky 
Jones,  made  itself  heard.  “How  ’bout  me?”  he 
drawled,  “ain’t  I  in  on  this,  too?  I  kin  look  after  th’ 
hawsses,  anyways,  fur  yeh!” 

“Arrah  thin!  hark  tu  um?”  said  Slavin,  in  mock 
despair.  “Docthor,  ’tis  a  bad  example  ye’re  settin’. 
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All  right,  thin,  Lanky,  ye  shall  come,  an’  ye  wish  ut. 
An’  as  man  tu  man  —  I  thank  ye!  We  will  all  go  a 
‘moonlightin’  tugither.  Eyah!”  he  resumed  reminis¬ 
cently,  “many’s  th’  toime  I  mind  me  ould  father  — 
God  rist  him!  —  tollin’  th’  tales  av  thim  days,  whin 
times  was  harrd  in  Oireland,  an’  rints  wint  up  an’  th’ 
pore  was  dhriven  well-nigh  desprit.  How  him  an’  his 
blood-cousin,  Tim  Moriarty,  lay  wan  night  for  an’ 
ould  rapparee  av  a  landlord,  who’d  evicted  pore  Tim 
out  av  house  an’  home.  Tim  had  an’  ould  blundher- 
buss,  all  loaded  up  wid  bits  av  nales  an’  screws  an’ 
such-like,  wid  a  terribul  big  charrge  av  powther  be- 
hint  ut.  Four  solid  hours  did  they  wait  for  um  — 
forninst  a  hedge  on  th’  road  he  had  tu  come  home 
by,  from  Ballymeen  Fair. 

“By  an’  by  they  hears  um  a-comin  .  .  .  a'hollerin’ 
an’  laughin’  tu  umsilf,  an’  roarin’  an’  singin’  ‘Th’ 
Jug  av  Potheen.’  Full  av  ut,  tu,  by  token  av  th’  voice 
av  um.  Tim  makes  all  ready  wid  th’  blundherbuss. 
All  av  a  suddint  tho’,  th’  tchune  shtops,  an’  tho’  they 
waits  for  um  for  quite  a  toime,  he  niver  shows  up. 
By  an’  by  they  gets  fed  up  wid  lyin’  belly-down  in  th’ 
soakin’  rain.  ‘H-mm!  mighty  quare!’  sez  me  father, 
‘I  wonder  fwhat’s  happened  tu  th’  pore  ould  ginthle- 
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man?’  ‘Let  us  go  luk  for  um?’  sez  Tim,  wid  blood  in 
his  oi,  ‘  ’tis  may  be  he’s  on’y  shtoppin’  tu  take  another 
dhrink  out  av  th’  Jug.’ 

“So,  up  th’  road  they  goes  a  piece,  till  they  comes 
tu  a  bog  at  th’  side  av  ut.  An’  there  they  finds  um  — ■ 
head-first  shtuck  in  th’  bog  —  just  th’  tu  feet  av  um 
shtickin’  out  an’  which  boots  Tim  sez  he  can  swear  tu. 
‘Begorrah!’  sez  me  father,  ‘that  accounts  for  th’  tchune 
shtoppin’  so  suddint!  Let  us  luk  for  th’  Jug?’  Well, 
they  hunts  around  for  th’  Jug  awhile,  but  all  tney  finds 
is  his  ould  caubeen.  So  they  shtuck  that  on  wan  of  his 
feet,  an’  Tim,  he  pins  th’  warrant  av  evictmint  tu  ut, 
currsin’  somethin’  fierce  th’  whiles  bekase  he  was  done 
out  av  getthin’  a  shot  at  the  ’uuld  rapparee  wid  th’ 
blundherbuss.” 

Slavin  shook  his  head  slowly  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  story.  “Eyah!”  he  said  wistfully,  “many’s  th’ 
toime  have  I  heard  me  father  tell  that  same  tale. 
They  must  have  been  shtirrin’  times,  thim!”  In 
characteristic  fashion  his  mood  suddenly  changed. 
His  face  hardened,  as  with  upraised  hand  he  silenced 
the  burst  of  laughter  he  had  provoked  from  his 
hearers.  “Ginthlemen!”  he  resumed  quietly,  “we’re 
none  av  us  cowards  here,  but  —  no  need  tu  remind 
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yu’  —  fwhat  sort  av  a  man  we  are  goin’  up  against 
this  night.” 

Unconsciously  he  drew  himself  up,  with  an  air  of 
simple,  rugged  dignity  that  well  became  his  grim  visage 
and  powerful  frame.  In  that  hour  of  impending  danger 
the  brave,  true,  kindly  heart  of  the  man  stood  revealed 

—  a  personality  which  endeared  him  to  Yorke  and  Red¬ 
mond  beyond  any  ties  of  friendship  they  had  known. 

Slowly  he  repeated,  “we  are  none  av  us  cowards  here, 
but  —  remimber  Larry  Blake,  an’  that  pore  hobo 
shtiff  back  in  th’  shed  there.  An’  remimber  thim  dogs 
tliis  mornin’.  We  du  not  want  tu  undherrate  um. 
We  du  not  want  tu  cop  ut  like  did  Wilde,  whin  he 
wint  tu  arrest  Charcoal ;  or  Colebrook,  whin  he  tackled 
Almighty  Voice.  Maybe  he’ll  just  come  a-yawnin’  tu 
th’  dhure,  wid  th’  dhrawlin’  English  spache  av  um, 
sayin’  ‘Well,  bhoys,  an’  fwhat’s  doin’?’  An’  yet  again 

—  may  be  he’s  all  nerves  afther  th’  bad  break  he  made 
in  front  av  us  this  mornin’  —  expectin’  us  —  eyah!  — ■ 
waithin’,  watchin’  belike,  wid  his  gun  in  his  fisht. 
Luk  at  th’  way  he  acted  afther  his  gun  play  —  leery 
as  hell.  .  .  .” 

“Yes!”  said  Yorke  thoughtfully,  “egad!  there  was 
something  darned  queer  in  the  way  he  acted,  all  right. 
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Guess  we’d  better  take  carbines  along,  eh,  Burke?  .  .  . 
in  case  we  get  let  in  for  a  man  hunt.  For  all  we  know, 
he  may  have  beat  it  already.  Another  thing  —  he 
may  start  in  bucking  us  about  not  having  a  warrant 

—  just  to  gain  time?” 

Slavin  met  the  other’s  suggestion  with  a  grim  nod  of 
acquiescence.  ‘‘Shure!  we’ll  take  thim,”  he  said,  ‘‘but” 

—  his  jaw  set  ruthlessly  —  “if  I  wanst  get  my  grub- 
hooks  on  um  .  .  .  why !  ’tis  all  up !  —  carbines,  or 
no  carbines  —  warrant  or  no  warrant.  Section  thirty 
av  th’  Code  covers  th’  warrant  bizness  —  in  a  case 
like  this,  anyways.  Come  on,  thin,  bhoys,  saddle  up! 
An’  Lanky!  — yu  give  me  a  hand  wid  th’  team!  we 
must  be  getthin’!” 

Presently  all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  small,  well- 
armed  party  left  the  detachment  under  the  light  of  a 
brilliant  three-quarter  moon.  Slavin  led  in  the  police 
buckboard,  with  the  doctor  seated  beside  him,  and 
Lanky  Jones  crouched  behind  them.  Yorke  and  Red¬ 
mond  rode  in  the  rear,  with  their  carbines  slung  at 
the  saddle-horn.  It  was  a  hazardous  mission  they 
were  bound  on,  as  they  all  fully  realized  now,  know¬ 
ing  the  terribly  ruthless  character  of  the  man  they 
sought  to  apprehend. 
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Descending  the  grade  which  led  to  the  bend  of  the 
river  they  swung  due  east  at  a  smart  pace,  following  the 
winding  Lower  Trail.  This  last  road  ran  past  Gully’s 
ranch,  which  lay  some  three  miles  distant.  As  they 
neared  their  objective  the  sergeant  slackened  his  team 
down  to  a  walking  pace. 

Suddenly  Redmond  tongue-clucked  to  himself  in 
absent  fashion.  The  sound  of  it  roused  Yorke  out  of 
the  sombre  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

“What’s  up.  Red?”  queried  he  waggishly,  in  a  low 
voice,  “dreaming  you’re  taking  that  dive  again,  or 
what?” 

“No!”  muttered  George  abstractly  in  the  same  key. 
“I  was  thinking  what  a  rum,  unfathomable  old  beggar 
Slavin  is.  Fancy  him  springing  that  comical  old  yarn 
at  such  a  time  as  this?” 

“Ah!”  murmured  his  comrade  reflectively.  “When 
you  come  to  know  Burke  as  well  as  I  do  you’ll  find 
he’s  generally  got  some  motive  for  these  little  things  — 
blarney  and  all.  You  laughed,  didn’t  you?  Guess 
we  all  of  us  gave  the  giddy  ‘ha !  ha !  ’  Felt  quite  chipper 
after  it,  too,  the  bunch  of  us  .  .  .  well  then?” 

“Sh-sh!”  came  the  sergeant’s  back-flung,  guarded 
growl,  “quit  your  gab  there!  We’re  gettin’  nigh,  bhoys 
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—  here’s  th’  brush  forninst  his  place  .  ,  .  must  go 
mighty  quiet  an’  careful  now.” 

Looming  up  dark  and  forbidding  ahead  of  them  they 
beheld  the  all-familiar  sight  of  the  huge,  shadowy 
thicket  of  pine  and  Balm  o’  Gilead  clumps  that  fringed 
the  w^est  end  of  Gully’s  ranch.  Entering  its  gloomy 
depths,  they  felt  their  way  slowly  and  cautiously  along 
the  stump-dotted  trail.  At  intervals,  from  somewhere 
overhead,  came  the  weird,  depressing  hoot  of  a  long¬ 
eared  owl,  and,  seemingly  close  at  hand,  the  shrill, 
mocking  “ki-yip-yapping”  of  coyotes  echoed  sharply 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Stray  patches  of  moonlight 
began  to  filter  upon  the  party  once  more  as  they 
gradually  neared  the  end  of  the  rough-hewn  avenue; 
the  thick  growth  of  pine  giving  place  to  scattered 
cotton-wood  clumps. 

Arriving  at  the  verge  of  the  timber  the  party  halted. 
There,  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  upon  a  patch 
of  open  ground  partially  encircled  by  dense,  willow- 
scrub,  lay  a  ghostly-shadowed  cluster  of  ranch  build¬ 
ings.  The  living  habitation  itself  stood  upon  a  slightly 
raised  knoll,  hard  upon  the  river-bank.  To  their 
nostrils  the  night  air  brought  the  strong,  not  unpleasant 
scent  of  cattle,  drifting  up  from  the  numerous  recum- 
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bent  bovine  forms  which  dotted  the  ground  all  around 
the  ranch. 

Awhile  the  party  gazed  speculatively  at  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  him  —  the  undoubted  perpetrator  of  the  deadly 
deeds  —  for  whom  they  had  sought  so  long.  The 
peaceful  aspect  of  their  moonlit  surroundings  sud¬ 
denly  smote  the  minds  of  all  with  a  strange  sense 
of  unreality,  as  full  realization  of  the  sinister  import 
of  their  errand  came  home  to  them.  In  uncanny  tel¬ 
epathy  with  their  disturbed  feelings  sounded  the  owl’s 
derisive  hooting,  and  the  persistent  mocking  raillery 
of  the  coyotes. 

It  was  Slavin  who  broke  the  long,  tense  silence. 
“Damn  that  ‘Dismal  Jimmy’  owl!”  he  ejaculated 
testily,  in  a  low  tone  —  “an’  thim  ki-oots!  .  .  .  beg¬ 
gars  all  seem  to  be  givin’  us  th’  ha !  ha !  as  if  they  knew. 
P’raps  he  has  beat  ut  on  us  afther  all?  .  .  .  ’Tis  harrd 
tu  say  —  we  cannot  shpot  a  glim  from  this  side  — 
winders  all  face  east.  Now!  luk  a-here,  all  av  yez!” 
He  turned  to  his  companions  with  a  grim,  determined 
face,  his  deep-set  eyes  glittering  ominously  in  the  light 
of  the  moon.  “Let’s  get  things  cut-an’-dhried  behfure 
we  shtart  in,”  he  whispered.  “Whin  he  knows  th’ 
jig’s  up  —  that’s  if  he  is  in  —  he  may  act  like  a  man  av 
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sinse,  an’  agree  tu  come  peaceable  —  but  —  ”  and 
Slavin  shook  his  head  slowly  —  “if  he  refuses  .  .  . 
fwhy?  .  .  .  ’t’wud  be  straight  suicide  tu  attimpt  tu 
rush  um.  There’s  on’y  wan  dhure.  Hidin’  in  th’ 
dark  there,  wid  that  Luger  gun  av  his  coverin’  ut, 
we’d  shtand  no  show  at  all.  He’d  put  th’  whole  bunch 
av  us  out  av  business  —  in  as  many  shots,  behfure  a 
man  av  us  got  a  chance  tu  put  fut  inside.  Now, 
let’s  see!”  he  murmured  reflectively.  “Fwhat  is  th’ 
lay  av  th’  shack  agin?  There’s —  ” 

“The  door  and  two  of  the  windows  face,  east”  in¬ 
terpolated  Yorke,  softly  —  “living-room  and  kitchen  — • 
one  window  to  the  south  —  that’s  his  bed-room.” 

“Eyah!  that’s  ut,”  whispered  the  sergeant,  “now  thin 
—  Lanky  —  du  yu’  shtay  right  here  wid  th’  harses. 
Kape  yu’re  head  —  even  if  ye  du  hear  shootin’.  Du 
not  shtir  from  here  onless  ye  get  ordhers  from  wan  av 
us.”  Turning  to  the  others  he  continued  in  a  sibilant 
hiss,  “Yu,  Reddy,  shlip  along  th’  edge  av  th’  brush 
here,  an’  over  th’  river-bank  onto  th’  shingle.  Kape 
well  down  an’  thread  careful  ontil  ye  come  forninst  th’ 
back  winder.  Thin  pop  yu’re  head  up  circumshpict 
an’  cover  ut  wid  yu’re  carbine.  Use  good  judgmint 
tho’;  none  av  us  want  tu  shtart  in  shootin’  onless  we’re 
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forced  tu  ut.  Ondher  th’  circumstances  ’tis  best  we 
thry  an’  catch  um  alive.” 

For  a  moment  Slavin  stared  after  Redmond’s  crouch¬ 
ing  form,  as  his  subordinate  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 
‘'Thrust  no  harm  comes  tu  th’  lad,”  he  muttered  ir¬ 
resolutely,  “quick  as  a  flash  is  th’  bhoy  wid  his  head, 
eyah!  but  he’s  inclined  tu  be  over  rash  at  toimes.” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  hissed  Yorke  reassuringly, 
“don’t  you  get  worrying  over  him  making  any  bad 
breaks,  Burke.  He’s  as  fly  as  they  make  ’em,” 

Presently  the  sergeant  faced  round  with  a  dreary 
sigh.  “Come  on  thin,  Docthor,”  he  murmured  heavily, 
‘'wid  me  an’  Yorke.” 

Making  a  wide  detour  they  circled  the  ranch  and 
wormed  their  way  cautiously  through  the  dense  scrub 
on  its  eastern  side.  Suddenly,  with  a  warning  gesture 
to  his  companions,  the  sergeant  halted.  They  had 
reached  the  i^erge  of  the  scrub  and  the  front  of  the 
ranch-house  faced  them  —  barely  twenty  yards  distant. 
They  could  discern  a  faint  light  glimmering  around  the 
lower  edge  of  one  of  the  windows. 

“He  is  in!”  whispered  Slavin  exultantly.  “Blinds 
down  though.  ’Tis  a  quare  custom  av  his.  Come  on 
thin,  Yorkey,  me  bould  second-in-command!  In  a 
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mighty  few  short  minuts  we  shall  know”  —  his  jaw 
dropped  —  “fwhat  we  shall  know!  .  .  .  Arrah  thin, 
Docthor!”  —  he  silenced  a  violent  protest  from  that 
adventurous  gentleman,  who  made  as  though  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  —  ‘hf  ye  wud  help  us  in  best  fashion  — 
shtay  right  here,  an’  mark  fwhat  comes  off.  If  we  shud 
happen  tu  get  ut  in  th’  neck  .  .  .  just  yu’  beat  ut 
back  tu  Lanky!  Ye  know  fwhat  tu  du  —  thin.  I’ll 
lave  me  carbine  here  awhile.” 

He  stepped  clear  of  the  brush  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
advanced  softly  upon  the  low,  one-story,  log-built 
dwelling.  Yorke  followed  a  few  steps  in  his  rear,  with 
his  carbine  held  in  readiness  at  the  ‘‘port-arms.” 

Reaching  the  door,  the  sergeant  rapped  upon  it 
sharply.  There  was  no  response  from  within,  but  — 
the  light  vanished  on  the  instant.  Yorke  stepped 
warily  to  the  side  and  covered  the  door  with  his  weapon. 
A  few  tense  moments  passed,  and  then  Slavin  rapped 
again.  Heavy  footfalls  now  sounded,  approaching  the 
door  from  the  inside,  halted,  and  then,  through  the 
panels  came  Gully’s  hollow,  booming  bass:  “Who’s 
there?” 

“Shlavin  of  th’  Mounted  Police,  Gully.  Opin  up!  we 
wud  shpake  wid  ye.” 
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“What  do  you  want?  What’s  your  business  at  this 
hour  of  the  night?” 

“Fwhat  do  we  want?”  —  the  sergeant  uttered  a 
mirthless  chuckle  —  “fwhy  ’tis  yu’  we  want,  Gully  — 
for  murdher!  Come  off  th’  perch,  man,  th’  jig’s  up! 
There’s  a  bunch  av  us  here- — we’ve  got  yu’re  shack 
covered  properly  —  wid  carbines  —  north,  east,  south, 
an’  west  —  ye  can  pull  nothin’  off.  Come  now!  vdll 
ye  pitch  up  an’  act  reasonable?  ’Tis  no  manner  av 
use  ye  shtartin’  in  tu  buck  th’  Force.  Juty’s  juty  —  ye 
know  that.” 

“Have  you  got  a  warrant.  Sergeant?” 

“Eyah!”  came  Slavin’s  sinister  growl.  “We’ve  bin 
fishin’,.  Gully,  up  in  th’  big  pool  beyant.  Well  ye  must 
know  that  pool.  Fwhat  we  caught  there  is  our  warrant. 
Opin  up  now,  will  ye?  else  we  bust  yu’re  dhure  in!” 

“Slavin  —  Sergeant!  You  and  Yorke  whom  I’ve 
known  all  this  time  —  good  fellows”  —  the  deep,  im^ 
ploring  tones  faltered  slightly  —  “do  not  push  me  to  it, 
man!  You  and  your  men  go  away  and  leave  me  in 
peace  this  night.  Christ  knows!  I  don’t  want  to  do  it 
but  —  if  you  persist  in  forcing  an  entrance  in  here 
without  a  warrant  —  why!  I’ll  pull  on  your  crowd  till 
there’s  not  a  man  left.” 
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“Gully!”  the  sergeant’s  voice  shook  with  passion  at 
the  other’s  threat,  “ye  bloody  murdherin’  dog!  Ye 
dhirty  back-av-th’-head  gun-artist!  Thryin’  for 
tu  come  th’  ‘good-feller’  over  us  av  th’  Mounted! 
There’s  on’y  wan  answer  tu  that,  an’  ye  know  ut. 
Now,  will  ye  opin  up  this  dhure,  or  I’ll  bust  her 
down!” 

And,  as  if  to  enforce  his  command,  Slavin  set 
his  huge  shoulder  against  the  door  and  gave  a  heave 
which  caused  the  stout  wood  to  crack  ominously. 

“Look  out,  Burke!”  cried  Yorke  suddenly.  His 
right  arm  shot  out  and  jerked  the  maddened  Irishman 
violently  towards  him.  His  hasty  action  was  only 
just  in  time. 

Bang!  bang!  Two  muffled  shots  detonated  within, 
and  white  splinters  flew  from  a  spot  in  the  door  covered 
a  moment  before  by  the  sergeant’s  broad  breast.  With 
a  startled  oath  Slavin  flung  up  his  gun,  as  if  to  fire 
back;  but  Yorke  clutched  his  arm  and  arrested  the 
action. 

“No,  no,  Burke!”  he  hissed  warningly,  “no  use  doing 
that!  You  bet  he’s  not  there  now.  Lying  ‘doggo’  be¬ 
hind  the  logs,  most  likely.  You’d  only  blow  a  hole  in 
the  door  that  he  could  pick  us  off  through  after.  We’re 
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proper  marks  in  the  moonlight  here!  Let’s  back  upi 
and  keep  the  front  covered.” 

Slavin,  balked  of  his  prey,  rumbled  in  his  throat 
awhile,  like  some  huge  bear;  then,  adopting  Yorke’s 
suggestion,  he  slowly  backed  up  with  the  latter  to  the 
sheltering  brush,  where  they  rejoined  the  expectant, 
anxious  doctor. 

“Hit,  either  of  you?”  he  enquired  tersely. 

Yorke  replied  in  the  negative.  “Mighty  close  shave 
for  Burke  here,  though”  he  added,  “lucky  I  heard 
Gully  cocking  that  blasted  Luger  of  his.”  He  uttered 
a  suppressed  chuckle,  “Burke’s  always  one  to  go 
cautioning  others,  and  then  lose  his  temper  and  ex¬ 
pose  himself.” 

For  some  few  minutes  they  canvassed  the  situation 
in  tense  whispers,  lying  prone  in  the  brush  with  their 
carbines  covering  their  objective. 

“Sh-shl”  hissed  the  doctor  suddenly.  “Hark!” 

With  all  their  faculties  on  the  stretch,  they  held 
their  breaths  and  listened  intently.  In  the  stillness, 
they  heard  the  unmistakable  noise  as  of  a  window 
being  cautiously  lifted.  The  sound  came  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  building. 

Then  they  heard  Redmond’s  voice  ring  out  sharply 
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from  the  bank;  “No  use,  Gully!  I’ve  got  you  covered! 
You  can’t  make  it  from  there!  You’d  better  give  in, 
man.” 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence,  then  —  crack!  came 
the  crisp  report  of  the  Luger.  It  was  answered  by  the 
deep,  reverberating  bang!  of  a  carbine,  and  the  crash 
of  splintered  glass  and  woodwork  was  followed  by  a 
boyish  laugh. 

“Told  you  Reddy  was  there  with  the  goods!”  re¬ 
marked  Yorke,  triumphantly,  to  his  superior,  “don’t 
suppose  he  got  him  though  —  Gully’s  too  fly  —  he’d 
duck  into  shelter  the  instant  he’d  fired.  I’ll  bet  he’s 
doing  some  tall  thinking  just  now.  Beggar’s  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  —  properly.  He’ll  chuck  up 
the  sponge  just  now,  you’ll  see.” 

“Eyah!”  agreed  Slavin,  with  an  oath,  “he’s  up 
against  it.  But  Reddy  down  there  —  I  du  not  like  th' 
idea  av  th’  bhoy  bein’  all  alone.  Yorkey,  yu’  shlink 
thru’  th’  brush  an’  down  th’  bank  an’  kape  um  company 
awhile.  Th’  Docthor  an’  me’ll  kape  th’  front  here 
covered.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Yorke,  after  first  challenging 
Redmond  cautiously,  crept  up  beside  his  comrade  below 
the  sheltering  river-bank. 
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“Did  you  get  him?”  he  queried  in  a  tense  whisper. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  muttered  Redmond  disconso¬ 
lately,  “but  —  he  d - d  near  got  me  —  look!” 

He  exhibited  his  Stetson  hat.  A  clean  bullet  per¬ 
foration  showed  in  the  pinched-up  top.  “I  could  have 
got  him  —  easy,”  he  added,  “when  he  first  opened  the 
v/indow.  Wish  I  had,  now  —  but  you  know  what 
Burke  said  —  about  getting  him  alive  —  I  only  loosed 
off  after  he’d  thrown  down  on  me.  I  was  scared  for 
you  and  Burke,  though!  I  could  see  you  both  backing 
up  —  after  he’d  shot  through  the  door.” 

Bang!  A  dull,  muffled  report  detonated  within  the 
building.  The  ominous  echoes  gradually  died  away, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  night  settled  over  all  once  more. 

The  crouching  policemen  stared  at  each  other 
strangely.  “Hear  that?”  ejaculated  Redmond,  with  a 

startled  oath,  “By  G - d!  he’s  shot  himself!  must 

have  —  it  sounded  muffled.  .  .  .  All  over!  I’ll  bet 
his  brains  — ” 

He  broke  off  short  and,  shoving  the  barrel  of  his 
carbine  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  he  commenced  to 
clamber  up.  “Wait  a  second!  .  .  .  Good  God,  Red! 
don’t  do  that!”  snarled  Yorke  warningly.  “He’s  as 
cunning  as  a  blasted  loho.  May  be  it’s  only  a  tr  —  ’’ 
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The  entreaty  died  in  his  throat.  Crack!  A  spurt 
of  flame  shot  from  the  opened  window,  and  Redmond, 
with  a  gasping  exclamation  of  rage  and  pain,  toppled 
backwards  onto  the  shingle,  his  carbine  clattering 
down  beside  him.  Fearful  of  relaxing  his  vigilance  even 
at  this  crisis,  the  maddened  Yorke  flung  up  his  weapon 
and  sent  shot  after  shot  crashing  through  the  oper 
casement.  All  could  hear  the  smashing,  rending  sounds 
of  havoc  his  bullets  were  creating  within. 

“Doctor!”  he  shouted.  “Oh,  Doctor!  Come  on 
round  quick!”  In  a  hoarse  aside  he  spat  out  fever¬ 
ishly,  “Red!  Red!  my  old  son!  .  .  .  hit  bad?  Where’d 
you  get  it?” 

“Shoulder!  Oh-h!”  gasped  poor  Redmond,  moan¬ 
ing  and  rolling  on  the  shingle  in  his  agony,  “Oh,  Christ, 
it  hurts!” 

There  came  a  crashing  in  the  undergrowth  on  their 
right,  and  presently  a  crouching  form  came  creeping 
rapidly  towards  them  under  cover  of  the  sheltering 
bank.  In  a  terse  aside  Yorke  acquainted  the  doctor 
with  the  details  of  his  comrade’s  mischance,  keeping 
a  wary  eye  meanwhile  on  the  window.  The  ex-naval 
surgeon  wasted  no  time  in  unnecessary  question  or 
comment,  but  with  the  grim  composure  of  an  old  cam- 
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paigner  swiftly  proceeded  to  render  first  aid  to  the 
wounded  man. 

‘‘Right  shoulder  —  low  down!”  he  presently  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  anxious  Yorke.  “Trust  it’s  missed  the 
lung!  .  .  .  can’t  tell  yet!  ...  I  must  get  him  away 
the  best  way  I  can.  No!  .  .  .  don’t  move,  Yorke! 
You  keep  on  your  mark!  I  can  pack  him  I  think. 
I’ll  get  him  to  the  buckboard  somehow.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  long  siege,  I’m  thinking.  You’ll  be  getting 
reinforcements  later.  Slavin  told  me  to  send  for  them.” 

Bang!  crash!  The  crisp  sounds  of  splintering  wood¬ 
work  on  the  east  side  of  the  shack  denoted  the  fact  of 
their  quarry  apparently  attempting  a  second  escape 
from  the  front  entrance.  Unaided,  the  doctor  cleverly 
executed  the  professional  fire-fighter’s  trick  of  raising, 
balancing  on  the  back,  and  carrying  an  unconscious 
human  body.  With  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  relief, 
not  unmixed  with  admiration,  at  the  other’s  gameness, 
Yorke  watched  him  stagger  away  in  the  gloom,  bearing 
poor  George  upon  his  bowed  shoulders. 

His  momentary  lack  of  vigilance  proved  well-nigh 
his  own  undoing,  also.  Crack!  spat  the  Luger  again 
from  the  window.  His  hat  whirled  from  his  head, 
but  he  kept  his  presence  of  mind.  It  was  not  the  first 
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time  by  many  that  Yorke  had  been  under  fire.  Duck¬ 
ing  down  on  the  instant,  he  moved  swiftly  three  paces 
to  his  right,  and  then,  finger  on  trigger,  he  suddenly 
jerked  upright  and  sent  two  more  shots  crashing 
through  the  aperture. 

“Mark-er!”  he  called  out  mockingly.  “Signal  a 
miss,  mark-er!  Ding-dong!  You’ll  get  tired  of  it  be¬ 
fore  we  do.  Gully!  You’d  better  give  up  the  ghost, 
man!” 

His  grim  sarcasm  failing  to  draw  further  fire  from 
his  desperate  opponent,  the  senior  constable  reloaded 
■wearily  and  settled  down  to  what  promised  to  be  a 
long,  danger-fraught  vigil. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


He  “went  out,”  poor  Gus,  at  the  break  o’  day  ■» 

Oh!  —  his  kindly  ways,  and  his  cheery  face! 

But  .  .  .  the  Lord  gave,  and  hath  taken  away. 

Hark!  sounds  “The  Last  Post,”  Requiescat  in  Pace! 

“the  last  post’' 

SLOWLY  the  night  dragged  through  for  the  two 
grim,  haggard  sentinels.  Thrice  during  their 
vigil  had  their  desperate  (juarry  exercised  his 
marksmanship  upon  them  with  his  deadly  Luger. 
Seemingly  only  by  a  miracle  did  they  escape 
each  time.  The  sergeant  had  his  hat  perforated 
in  similar  fashion  to  his  companions.  Yorke  had  a 
shoulder-strap  torn  from  his  stable-jacket.  Adroitly 
shifting  their  positions  each  time  he  fired,  they  greeted 
his  shots  with  such  withering  blasts  of  carbine  fire 
that  they  finally  silenced  their  enemy’s  battery. 
Throughout  he  had  remained  as  mute  as  a  trapped  wolf. 
Only  an  occasional  cough  indicated  that  so  far, 
apparently,  he  was  unharmed  and,  like  them,  still 
grimly  on  the  alert 

2bo 
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Relief  came  to  the  two  besiegers  with  the  first 
streaks  of  dawn.  Dr.  Cox,  with  almost  superhuman 
efforts,  had  somehow  managed  to  reach  Lanky  Jones 
and  the  buckboard  with  the  wounded  Redmond. 
Swiftly  conveying  the  latter  back  to  the  detachment, 
the  physician  had  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
night-operator  at  the  station,  and  also  MacDavid. 

And  now,  guided  by  that  old  pioneer.  Inspector 
Kilbride  arrived  upon  the  scene  with  an  armed  party 
from  the  Post.  They  had  been  rushed  up  by  a  special 
train,  which  had  been  flagged  by  MacDavid  at  the 
nearest  objective  point  to  Gully’s  ranch 

Swiftly  and  warily  they  skirmished  towards  their 
objective.  Half  of  the  party,  under  a  sergeant,  crept 
along  below  the  sheltering  river  bank  where  they  soon 
joined  the  wearied,  but  still  vigilant,  Yorke.  The 
rest,  under  the  inspector,  making  a  wide  detour  of  the 
ranch,  gained  the  brush  on  its  eastern  side.  Among 
this  last  party  were  Hardy,  McSporran  and 
McCullough.  In  extended  order  they  glided  through 
the  thick  scrub  and,  reaching  its  fringe,  flung  them¬ 
selves  prone  with  their  carbines  held  in  readiness. 

The  inspector  gradually  wormed  himself  up  beside  ^ 
Slavin  who,  in  a  few  tense  whispers,  acquainted  his 
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superior  with  all  details  of  the  situation.  Full  well, 
both  men  realized  what  a  perilous  spot  it  was,  for  all 
concerned,  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  shack.  Straining 
their  eyes  in  the  gray,  ghostly  gloom  they  could  just 
discern  an  open  casement.  Apparently  it  was  from 
this  well-sheltered  embrasure  that  Gully  had  pre¬ 
viously  attempted  to  pick  off  Slavin.  With  the  coming 
of  daylight  their  position  would  be  absolutely  untenable 
in  the  face  of  further  fire  from  the  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  retreated  further  into  the  scrub 
they  would  lose  sight  of  their  objective  altogether. 

So  much  Kilbride  intimated  to  the  sergeant  as  they 
held  whispered  consultation.  Also,  he  imparted  re¬ 
assuring  news  anent  Redmond.  The  latter’s  injury, 
though  serious,  was  not  a  mortal  hurt,  according  to  a 
report  from  MacDavid,  who  had  left  the  doctor  watch¬ 
ing  his  patient  closely  at  the  detachment. 

Suddenly,  a  few  paces  to  the  right  of  where  they  lay, 
came  the  sound  of  one  of  the  party  stealthily  clearing 
his  throat.  Poor  fellow!  his  momentary  lack  of 
caution  proved  to  be  his  death  warrant. 

Crack!  A  spurt  of  flame  leapt  from  the  velvety- 
black  square  of  casement.  The  horrid,  unforgetable 
cry  of  a  man  wounded  unto  death  echoed  the  shot, 
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and  the  startled  besiegers  could  hear  their  comrade 
threshing  around  amongst  the  dead  leaves  in  his  agony. 

“Steady,  men!  steady  now!  don’t  expose  your¬ 
selves!”  yelled  the  inspector.  “Fire  at  that  window, 
while  I  get  to  this  man!  — keep  me  covered!” 

His  commands  were  eagerly  obeyed.  Sheltered  by 
the  roaring  burst  of  carbine  fire  he  wriggled  sideways 
in  feverish  haste  and  eventually  gained  the  stricken 
man.  The  latter’s  convulsive  threshing  of  limbs  had 
ceased  and  an  instant’s  examination  convinced  the  in¬ 
spector  that  Gully’s  random  shot  had  been  fatal. 

For  awhile  the  besiegers  poured  in  brisk  volleys 
upon  the  door  and  windows,  until  the  inspector  gave 
the  command  to  “Cease  Fire!”  Suddenly  —  mock¬ 
ingly —  hard  upon  the  last  shot,  the  echoes  of  which 
had  barely  died  away,  came  again  the  vicious,  whip¬ 
like  crack  of  the  Luger;  this  time  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  shack.  The  long-drawn,  nerve-shattering 
scream  of  the  first  casualty  was  duplicated,  and  a 
carbine  volley  crashed  from  the  river  bank. 

Then  up  from  the  attacking  party  swelled  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  bitter,  angry  cry;  the  grim,  deadly  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  men  goaded  to  the  point  of  recklessly  attempting 
ruthless  reprisal  upon  theix  hidden  enemy.  With  a 
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total  disregard  of  personal  safety  many  of  them  sprang 
up  out  of  cover,  as  if  to  charge  upon  their  hated 
objective. 

“As  you  were!  Back,  men!  back!”  rang  out  the 
deep,  imperious  voice  of  Kilbride.  The  stern  command 
checked  the  onrush  of  maddened  men.  “D’you  hear 
me?”  he  thundered,  “Take  cover  again  immediately  — 
everyone.  .  .  .  I’ll  give  the  word  when  to  rush  him, 
and  that’s  not  yet.” 

It  said  much  for  the  discipline  of  the  Force  that 
his  commands  were  obeyed,  albeit  in  somewhat  muti¬ 
nous  fashion.  The  inspector  turned  to  Slavin  with  fell 
eyes.  “Christ!”  he  said,  “there’s  two  men  gone!  I 
won’t  chance  any  more  lives  in  this  fashion!  I’ll  give 
him  ten  minutes  to  surrender  and  if  he  don’t  give  up 
the  ghost  then.  .  .  .  I’ll  do  what  an  emergency  like 
this  calls  for  —  what  I  came  prepared  to  do,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Sergeant!  take  charge  of  this  side  until  further 
orders;  I’m  going  down  the  bank  to  the  other  party 
awhile.” 

He  stole  away  through  the  brush  and  presently  they 
all  heard  his  stentorian  tones  ring  out  from  the  river 
bank.  “Gully!  oh,  Gully!  It’s  Inspector  Kilbride 
speaking.  I’ll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  come  out  and 
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give  yourself  up.  If  you  don’t  —  well!  .  .  .  I’ve  got 
a  charge  of  dynamite  here  .  .  .  and  a  fuse,  and  I’ll 
blow  you  and  your  shack  to  hell,  my  man.  It’s  up  to 
you  —  now!” 

There  was  no  response  to  the  inspector’s  ultimatum. 
Amidst  dead  silence  the  prescribed  time  slowly  passed. 
Fifteen  minutes  —  then,  a  gasping  murmur  of  excite¬ 
ment  arose  from  those  on  the  eastern  front,  as  in  the 
rapidly  whitening  dawn  they  saw  Kilbride  suddenly 
reappear  around  the  northern  and  blank  end  of  the 
building.  For  some  few  moments  they  ,  watched  his 
actions  in  awe-struck,  breathless  silence  as,  with  bent 
back,  he  busied  himself  with  his  dangerous  task. 

Presently  he  straightened  up.  “Now!  Look  out, 
everybody!”  he  bawled.  He  struck  a  match  and 
applied  it  to  something  that  immediately  began  to 
splutter,  and  then  he  retreated  a  safe  distance  north¬ 
ward.  All  eyes  were  glued,  as  if  fascinated,  to  the 
deadly,  sputtering  fuse.  Soon  came  the  dull,  muffled 
roar  of  an  explosion.  The  walls  of  the  building  sagged 
outwards,  the  roof  caved  in,  and  the  whole  structure 
seemed  to  collapse  like  a  pack  of  cards,  amid  a  cloud 
of  dust. 

For  some  few  seconds  the  party  gazed  fearfully  at  the 
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work  of  destruction;  then  a  loud  cheer  went  up,  and 
with  one  accord  all  dashed  forward,  filled  with  eager, 
morbid  curiosity  as  to  what  they  might  find  buried 
beneath  the  ruins. 

Suddenly,  midway  between  the  brush  and  their  ob¬ 
jective  they  checked  their  onrush  and  halted,  staring 
in  speechless  amazement.  Pushing  his  way  up, 
apparently  from  some  hole  beneath  a  pile  of  debris, 
appeared  the  figure  of  a  huge  man. 

In  their  excitement  the  attackers  had  overlooked  the 
possibility  of  a  cellar  existing  below  the  stone  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  dwelling.  At  this  juncture  the  party  from 
the  river  bank  was  rapidly  approaching  the  ruins  from 
its  western  side.  The  posse  was  in  a  dilemma.  Neither 
party  dare  fire  at  its  quarry  between  them  for  fear  of 
hitting  each  other. 

Gully  apparently  either  did  not  realize  the  situation 
or  did  not  care.  With  face  convulsed  with  passion,  be¬ 
yond  all  semblance  to  a  human  being,  he  crouched  and 
rushed  the  party  on  the  eastern  side  of  his  wrecked 
home,  firing  as  he  came.  Badly  hit,  several  of  his 
assailants  were  speedily  hor  de  combat,  among  them. 
Hardy  and  McCullough.  The  whole  incident  happened 
in  quicker  time  than  it  takes  to  relate. 
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Then,  from  out  the  startled  crowd  there  sprang  a 
man.  It  was  Slavin.  His  hour  had  come.  There 
was  something  appalling  in  the  spectacle  of  the  two 
gigantic  men  rushing  thus  upon  each  other.  Suddenly, 
dully  tripped  over  a  log  and  fell  headlong,  his  deadly 
gun  flying  from  his  grasp.  With  a  sort  of  uncanny, 
cat-like  agility  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  strove  to 
recover  his  weapon.  He  was  a  fraction  of  a  second  too 
late.  A  kick  from  Slavin  sent  it  whirling  several  yards 
away,  and  the  next  moment  the  opponents  were  upon 
each  other. 

At  the  first  onslaught  the  issue  of  the  combat  seemed 
doubtful.  The  ex-sheriff  was  no  wrestler  like  Slavin, 
but  he  speedily  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  boxer,  as 
well  as  a  gun-man.  Cleverly  eluding  the  grasp  of  his 
powerful  assailant  for  the  moment,  twice  he  rocked 
Slavin’s  head  back  with  fearful  left  and  right  swings 
to  the  jaw.  With  a  bestial  rumbling  in  his  throat,  the 
sergeant  countered  with  a  pile-driving  punch  to  the 
other’s  heart;  then,  ducking  his  head  to  avoid  further 
punishment,  he  grappled  with  the  murderer.  Roaring 
inarticulately  in  their  Berserker  rage,  the  pair 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  bear  and  a  gorilla  than 


men. 
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Once  in  that  terrible  grip,  however,  Gully,  big  and 
powerful  man  though  he  was,  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  a  wrestler  of  Slavin’s  ability.  Shifting 
rapidly  from  one  cruel  hold  to  another  the  huge  Irish¬ 
man  presently  whirled  his  antagonist  up  over  his  hip 
and  sent  him  crashing  to  the  ground,  face  downwards. 
Then,  kneeling  upon  the  neck  of  his  struggling  and 
blaspheming  victim,  he  held  him  down  until  handcuff,- 
finally  imprisoned  the  enormous  wrists,  and  leg-irons 
the  ankles. 

The  grim,  long-protracted  duel  was  over  at  last. 
But  at  lamentable  cost.  Two  men  killed  outright,  and 
five  badly  wounded  had  been  the  deadly  toll  exacted 
by  Gully  in  his  last,  desperate  stand. 

The  rays  of  the  early  morning  shone  upon  a  strange 
and  solemn  scene.  Gully,  guarded  by  two  constables, 
was  seated  upon  the  stone  foundation  that  marked  the 
site  of  his  wrecked  dwelling.  Head  in  hands,  sunk  in 
a  sort  of  stupor,  his  attitude  portrayed  that  of  a  man 
from  whom  all  earthly  hope  had  fled.  Some  distance 
away  lay  the  wounded  men,  being  roughly,  but  sym¬ 
pathetically  attended  to  by  their  comrades.  All  were 
awaiting  now  the  arrival  of  the  coroner,  and  also  the 
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means  of  transportation  which  the  inspector  had 
ordered  MacDavid  to  requisition  for  them. 

Presently  came  those  who  reverently  bore  the  dead 
upon  hastily-constructed  stretchers.  Silently  Inspect 
tor  Kilbride  indicated  a  spot  near  the  fringe  of  brush; 
and  there,  side  by  side,  they  laid  them  down,  covering 
the  bodies  with  a  blanket  dragged  from  the  debris  of 
the  shattered  dwelling. 

Bare-headed,  the  rest  of  the  party  gathered  around 
their  officer.  Long  and  sadly  Kilbride  gazed  down 
upon  the  still  forms  outlined  under  their  covering. 
Twice  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  each  time  his  voice 
failed  him. 

“Men!”  he  said  at  last  huskily,  as  if  to  himself, 
“Men!  is  this  what  I  have  brought  you  into?  ...  Is 
this  —  ” 

He  choked,  and  was  silent  awhile;  then;  “Ohl” 
cried  he  suddenly,  “God  knows!  .  .  .  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  used  the  best  judgment  I  —  ” 

But  Slavin  broke  in  and  laid  a  tremulous  hand  on 
his  superior’s  shoulder.  “No!  no!  Sorr!  .  .  .  hush! 
for  th’  love  av  Christ!  ...  Ye  must  not  —  ”  the 
soft  Hibernian  brogue  sank  to  a  gentle  hush  —  “niver 
fear  ...  for  thim  that’s  died  doin’  their  juty!  .  .  . 
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Tis  th’  Peace,  Sorr  —  th’  Peace  everlastin’  .  .  i>ow, 
for  Hornsby  an’  Wade.  They  were  good  men.  .  .  .” 

Yorke  bent  down  and,  drawing  back  a  fold  of  the 
blanket,  exposed  two  still  white  faces.  In  the  centre 
of  Hornsby’s  forehead  all  beheld  Gully’s  terrible  sign- 
manual.  Wade  had  been  shot  through  the  throat. 

^‘Hornsby!”  gasped  Yorke  brokenly,  “poor  old  Gus 
Hornsby!”  ...  He  turned  a  tired,  drawn  face  up  to 
Slavin’s.  “He  was  with  us  in  the  Yukon,  Burke. 
Remember  how  we  used  to  rag  him  when  he  first  came 
to  us  as  a  cheechaco  buck?  But  the  poor  beggar  never 
used  to  get  sore  over  it  .  .  .  always  seemed 
sort  of  .  .  .  patient  .  .  .  and  happy  ...  no  matter 
how  we  joshed  him.  .  .  .” 

Gently  he  replaced  the  blanket,  stared  stupidly  a 
moment  at  the  grim,  haggard  face  of  his  sergeant,  then 
he  burst  out  crying  and  wandered  away  from  the  sad 
scene. 


CHAPTER  XV 


That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  people’s  eyelids  kiss’d, 

Two  stem-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walk’d  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

“the  dream  of  EUGENE  ARAM” 

SLOWLY  the  memorable  June  day  had  drawn  to  a 
close,  and  now  darkness  had  set  in  and  the  moon 
shone  brightly  down  upon  the  old  detachment  of 
Davidsburg.  It  had  been  a  strenuous  day  for  Inspector 
Kilbride  and  his  subordinates,  as  many  details  of  the 
eventful  case  had  to  be  arranged  ere  they  could  leave 
with  their  prisoner  on  the  night’s  train  for  the  Post. 

The  inspector’s  first  care,  naturally,  had  been  the 
slow  and  careful  conveyance  of  the  wounded  men 
(Redmond  included) — and  the  dead  —  down  to  the 
special  train  which  still  awaited  them  on  the  Davids¬ 
burg  siding.  The  bulk  of  the  party  departed  with 
them,  the  officer  retaining  Slavin,  Yorke,  and  McSpor- 
ran.  A  coroner’s  inquest,  held  that  afternoon  upon  the 
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remains  of  the  unfortunate  hobo,  Drinkwater,  had  re*^ 
suited  in  a  verdict  of  “wilful  murder”  being  returned 
against  Ruthven  Gully.  Two  days  later,  at  the  Post, 
similar  verdicts  were  rendered  in  the  cases  of  poor 
Hornsby  and  Wade. 

Throughout  the  day  Gully  had  remained  in  a  sort  of 
sullen,  brooding  stupor.  But  now,  with  the  coming  of 
night,  he  seemed  to  grow  restless  ■ —  pacing  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  cell  like  unto  a  trapped  wolf^ 
his  leg-shackles  clanking  at  every  turn.  Seated  out¬ 
side  the  barred  door,  McSporran  maintained  a  close 
and  vigilant  guard.  It  wanted  four  hours  yet  until 
train  time  and  inside  the  living-room  the  inspector,, 
Slavin,  and  Yorke  were  beguiling  the  interval  in  low¬ 
voiced  conversation. 

“Strange  thing.  Sergeant,”  remarked  Kilbride 
musingly,  “I  can’t  place  him  now,  but  I’ll  swear  I’ve 
seen  this  man.  Gully,  before;  somewhere  back  of 
beyond,  I  guess.  I’ve  been  in  some  queer  holes  and 
corners  on  this  globe  in  my  time  —  long  before  I 
ever  took  on  the  Force.  Seems  he  has,  too,  from  what 

you  and  Yorke  have  told  me.  D - d  strange!  .  .  . 

I’ve  got  a  fairly  good  memory  for  faces  but  —  ” 

He  broke  off  and  looked  enquiringly  at  McSporran, 
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who  had  silently  entered  just  then.  “What  is  't, 
McSporran?” 

“Gully,  Sirr!”  responded  the  constable,  saluting, 
“He  wad  wish  tu  speak  wi’  ye,  Sirr.” 

The  inspector’s  face  hardened,  and  his  steely  eyes 
glittered  strangely  as  he  heard  the  news.  For  a  brief 
space  he  remained,  chin  in  hand,  in  deep  thought;  then, 
rising,  he  sauntered  slowly  over  to  the  prisoner’s  cell. 

“What  is  it  you  want.  Gully?”  he  said  quietly. 

“Kilbride  —  Inspector!”  came  the  great  rumbling 
bass  through  the  bars.  “If  you  keep  me  cooped  up  in 
this  pen  much  longer  ...  I  tell  you!  .  .  .  you’ll 
have  me  slinging  loose  in  the  head  —  altogether!”  He 
uttered  a  mirthless,  wolf-like  bark  of  a  laugh.  “My 
ears  are  keener  than  your  memory  —  I  heard  you 
.speaking  just  now.  Listen! — ”  a  curiously  wistful 
note  crept  into  his  deep  tones,  for  the  inspector  had 
made  an  angry,  impatient  gesture  —  “Listen,  Kilbride! 
,.  .  .  I’m  gone  up  —  I  know  it  —  therefore,  if  I  sing 
my  ‘swan  song’  now  or  later,  it  can  matter  little  one 
way  or  the  other;  and  I  would  rather  sing  it  to  you 
and  Slavin  and  Yorke  there  than  to  anyone  else.  Be¬ 
fore  I  am  through,  you  all  may  —  shall  we  say  — 
p’raps  judge  me  a  trifle  less  harshly  than  you  do  now. 
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Regard  this  as  .  .  .  practically  the  last  request  of  a 
man  who  is  as  good  as  dying  .  .  .  that  —  I  be  allowed 
to  sit  amongst  you  once  more  .  .  .  and  talk,  and  talk, 
and  ta  —  ” 

His  voice  broke,  and  he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 
For  some  few  seconds  the  inspector  remained  motion¬ 
less,  with  bent  head,  just  looking  —  and  looking  —  in 
deep,  reflective  silence  at  the  doomed  man  who  im¬ 
portuned  him. 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  you  wish  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment,  Gully?”  he  said,  in  even,  passionless  tones. 
“Remember!  — you’ve  been  charged  and  warned, 
man  —  whatever  you  say’ll  be  used  in  evidence  against 
you  at  your  trial.” 

The  other,  hesitating  a  moment,  swallowed  ner¬ 
vously  in  his  agitation. 

“Yes,”  he  said  huskily,  “I  know  —  but  that’s  all 
right!  ...  As  I  said  before  —  it  can  make  little  or 
no  difference  ...  in  my  case.  .  .  .” 

Turning,  Kilbride  silently  motioned  to  McSporran  to 
unlock  the  cell-door. 

The  huge  manacled  prisoner  emerged,  and  shuffled 
awkwardly  towards  the  inner  room,  closely  attended 
by  his  armed  escort. 
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Slavin  and  Yorke,  seated  together  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  arose  as  Gully  entered.  Standing  curiously  still, 
as  if  carved  in  stone,  their  bitter  eyes  alone  betraying 
their  emotions,  silently  they  gazed  at  the  huge,  gaunt, 
unkempt  figure  that  came  shambling  towards  them. 

Gully  halted  and  stared  long  and  fixedly  at  the 
relentless  faces  of  the  two  men  whose  grim,  dogged  vigi¬ 
lance  had  led  to  his  undoing.  Over  his  blood-streaked, 
haggard  face  there  swept  the  peculiar  ruthless  smile 
which  they  knew  so  well;  and  he  raised  his  manacled 
hands  in  a  semblance  of  a  salute. 

^^Morituri  te  salutant!”  he  muttered  in  his  harsh, 
growling  bass  —  the  speech  nevertheless  of  an  educated 
man. 

‘‘Eh,  fwhat?”  queried  Slavin  vaguely.  The  classical 
allusion  was  lost  on  him,  but  Kilbride  and  Yorke  ex¬ 
changed  a  grim,  meaning  smile  as  they  recalled  the 
ancient  formula  of  the  Roman  arena.  McSporran 
pushed  forward  a  chair,  into  which  Gully  dropped 
heavily.  Chin  cupped  in  hands,  and  elbows  resting  on 
knees  he  remained  for  a  space  in  an  attitude  of  pro¬ 
found  thought.  The  inspector,  resuming  his  chair  at 
the  table,  motioned  his  subordinates  to  be  seated,  and 
reached  forward  for  some  writing  materials. 
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“All  right,  now,  Gully!”  he  began,  in  a  hard,  metallic 
tone.  “What  is  it  you  wish  to  say?”  All  waited  expectantly^ 

Apparently  with  an  effort  Gully  roused  himself  out 
of  the  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  for  a 
space  he  gazed  with  blood-shot  eyes  into  the  calm, 
stern  face  of  his  questioner.  Then,  with  a  sort  of 
dreamy  sighing  ejaculation,  he  roused  himself  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  began  the  following  remark¬ 
able  story.  He  spoke  in  a  recklessly  earnest  manner 
and  with  a  sort  of  deadly  coniposure  that  startled  and 
impressed  his  hearers  in  no  little  degree. 

“Listen,  Inspector,”  he  said.  “A  good  deal  of  the 
story  I’m  going  to  tell  you  has  no  bearing  on  the  — 
the  —  the  —  case  in  hand.  There’s  no  use  in  you 
taking  all  this  down.  I  understand  procedure”  —  he 
smiled  wanly  —  “therefore,  with  your  permission  I’ll 
go  ahead,  and  you  can  construct  a  brief  statement  on 
your  own  lines  afterwards,  which  I  will  sign.” 

Kilbride  bowed  his  head  in  assent  to  the  other’s 
request. 

“The  name  I  bear  now,”  began  the  prisoner,— 
“  ‘Ruthven  Gully’  —  is  my  real  name,  though  knocking 
around  the  world  like  I’ve  been  since  I  was  a  kid  of 
sixteen,  and  the  many  queer  propositions  I’ve  been  up 
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against  in  my  time,  why  —  I’ve  found  it  expedient  to 
use  various  aliases. 

“For  instance”  —  he  eyed  the  inspector  keenly  — 
“I  wasn’t  known  as  ‘Gully’  that  time  Cronje  nailed  us 
all  at  Doornkop,  Kilbride,  in  ’ninety-six.  .  .  .” 

Kilbride  uttered  a  startled  oath.  Shaken  out  of  his 
habitual  stern  composure  he  stared  at  the  man  before 
him  in  sheer  amazement.  “Good  God!”  he  cried,  “The 
‘Jameson  Raid!’  .  .  .  Now  I  know  you,  man!  —  you’re 
—  you’re  —  wait  a  bit!  I’ve  got  it  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  —  Mor  —  Mor  —  Mordaunt,  by  gad !  .  .  . 
that’s  what  you  called  yourself  then.  Ever  since  I  sat 
with  you  on  that  case  I’ve  been  turning  it  over  in 
my  head  where  in  ever  I’d  fore-gathered  with  you 
before.  It  was  your  moustache  which  fooled  me  — 
you  were  clean-shaven  then.  .  .  Well,  Well!  .  .  .” 

He  was  silent  awhile,  overcome  by  the  discovery. 
■“Aye!”  he  resumed  in  an  altered  voice,  “I’ve  got  good 
cause  to  remember  you,  Mor  —  Gully,  I  mean.  You 
certainly  saved  my  life  that  day  .  .  .  when  we  were 
lying  in  that  donga  together.  I  was  hit  pretty  bad, 
and  you  stood  ’em  off.  You  were  a  wonderful  shot,  I 
recollect.  I  saw  you  flop  out  six  Doppers  —  one  after 
the  other.” 
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He  turned  to  Slavin.  “Sergeant!”  he  said  quietly, 
“You’d  better  leave  the  leg-irons  on,  but  remove  his 
handcuffs  —  for  the  time-being,  anyway.  .  .  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  prisoner  with  a  sort  of  sad 
sternness.  “It’s  little  I  can  do  for  you  now.  Gully  .  .  . 
but  I  can  do  that,  at  least.  .  .  .” 

Slavin  complied  with  his  officer’s  request.  Gully’s 
huge  chest  heaved  once,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in 
silent  acknowledgment  of  Kilbride’s  act  of  leniency. 

“All  right!  go  ahead,  Gully!”  said  tlie  latter. 

The  prisoner  took  up  his  tale  anew.  “As  I  was  say¬ 
ing  —  I  left  the  Old  Country  when  I  was  sixteen.  No 
need  to  drag  in  family  troubles,  but  .  .  .  that’s 
why.  .  .  .  Well!  I  hit  for  the  States.  Montana  for  a 
start  off,  and  it  sure  was  a  tough  state  in  ’seventy-four, 
I  can  tell  you.  That’s  where  I  first  learned  to  handle  a 
gun.  I  knocked  around  between  there  and  Wyoming 
and  Arizona  for  about  nine  years,  and  during  that  time 
I  guess  I  tackled  nearly  every  kind  of  job  under  the 
sun,  but  I  punched  and  rode  for  range  outfits  mostly. 

“Then  I  was  struck  with  a  fancy  to  see  the  South, 
and  I  drifted  to  Virginia.  I’d  been  there  about  two 
years,  working  as  an  overseer  on  a  tobacco  plantation, 
when  I  got  a  letter  from  our  family’s  solicitor  recalling 
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me  home.  My  eldest  brother  had  died,  and  the  estate 
had  passed  on  to  me.  Where,  Inspector?  —  why,  it 
was  at  Castle  Brompton,  a  quiet  little  country  town  in 
Worcestershire. 

“Well!  I’d  had  a  pretty  rough  training  —  living  the 
life  of  a  roustabout  for  so  many  years,  and  I  guess  I 
kind  of  ran  amuck  when  I  struck  home.  I  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  estate,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
...  I  got  heavily  involved  in  debt.  There  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  to  up-anchor,  and  to  sea  again  in 
my  shirt.  So,  my  fancy  next  took  me  to.  Shanghai, 
where  I  obtained  a  poorly-paid  Civil  Service  job  — 
in  the  Customs.  I  stuck  that  for  about  a  year,  and 
then  I  pulled  out  —  disgusted.  The  next  place  I 
landed  up  in  was,  if  anything,  worse  —  the  Gold  Coast. 
From  there  I  drifted  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  I  was 
there  for  nearly  two  years  doing  —  well!  perhaps  it’s 
best  for  me  not  to  enter  into  details  —  we’ll  call  it 
‘rubber.’  It’s  a  cruel  country  that —  one  that  a  man 
doesn’t  exactly  stay  in  for  his  health,  anyway;  for  a 
bad  dose  of  fever  nearly  fixed  me.  It  made  me  fed  up 
with  the  climate  and  —  the  life.  So  I  pulled  out  of 
it  and  went  down  country  to  the  Transvaal.  That’s 
how  I  came  to  get  mixed  up  in  ‘The  Raid,’  Inspector. 
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I  was  in  Jo’burg  at  the  time  it  was  framed  up,  so  I 
threw  in  my  lot" with  the  rest  of  you. 

“Suddenly  I  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  States  and  the  range  life  again.  I  was  properly 
fed  up  with  Africa.  So  —  back  I  went  there  —  to 
Montana  again.  I  punched  for  one  or  two  cow-outfits 
awhile,  and  then  came  a  time  when  a  deputation  of 
citizens  came  and  put  it  up  to  me  if  I’d  take  on  the 

office  of  Deputy-Sheriff  for  -  County,  where  I 

happened  to  be  working.  I  suppose  the  fact  of  my 
being  a  little  more  handy  with  a  gun  than  most  had 
impressed  some  of  them.  Things  were  running  wild 
there  just  then,  and  for  awhile  I  tell  you,  I  was  up 
against  a  rather  dirty  proposition.  I  and  my  guns 
certainly  worked  overtime  for  a  stretch,  till  I  got 
matters  more  or  less  ship-shape.  I  had  the  backing  of 
the  best  people  in  the  community  luckily,  and  even¬ 
tually  I  won  out. 

“Then  —  when  the  inevitable  reaction  set  in  with 
the  peaceable  times  that  followed,  somehow  I  managed 
to  get  in  bad  with  some  of  them.  They  had  no  more 
use  for  me  or  my  guns.  I  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
I  decided  to  pull  out,  for  a  strange  hankering  to  see 
England  and  my  old  home  again  came  over  me.  So  I 
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resigned  my  office  and  headed  back  to  the  Old 
Country.  .  . 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Gully  dropped  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  rocked  wearily  awhile  ere  con¬ 
tinuing  haltingly:  “It  was  the  mistake  of  my  life  — 
ever  going  back  —  to  a  civilized  country.  For  a  time  I 
strove  to  conduct  myself  as  a  law-abiding  British  citi¬ 
zen  —  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but  — 
I  had  been  amongst  the  rough  stuff  too  long.  I 
was  out  of  my  sphere  entirely. 

“One  day,  in  a  hotel  at  Leeds,  I  got  into  a  violent 
quarrel  with  a  man  —  fellow  of  the  name  of  Hammond. 
It  was  over  a  woman.  He  insulted  me  —  in  front  of 
a  crowd  of  men  at  that  —  and  finally  he  struck  me. 
Hitherto  I’d  taken  no  back-down  from  any  man  living, 
and  I  guess  I  forgot  myself  then  and  kind  of  ran 
amuck  —  fancied  I  was  back  in  Montana  again.  Conse¬ 
quence  was  —  I  threw  down  on  him  in  front  of  this 
crowd  and  shot  him  dead. 

“Of  course  I  was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder 
in  the  first  degree;  but  as  it  was  adduced  at  my  trial 
that  I’d  received  a  certain  amount  of  provocation,  I 
was  sent  down  for  fifteen  years.  I’d  done  little  over 
six  months  of  my  time  in  Barmsworth  Prison  when  I 
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and  two  of  my  fellow  convicts  framed  up  a  scheme 
to  escape.  It  takes  too  long  to  go  into  details  hov/  we 
worked  it.  I  made  my  get-away,  though  I  had  to 
abolish  a  poor  devil  of  a  warder  in  doing  so.  The  other 
two  lost  out.  One  got  shot  and  the  other  was  caught 
some  days  later  —  as  I  read  in  the  papers. 

“Well!  I  managed  to  reach  the  States  again,  and 
eventually  came  over  this  side  of  the  line.  As  I  had 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  under  the  alias  which 
I  had  adopted  while  in  England  —  my  real  name  never 
coming  out  —  I  resumed  my  name  of  Gully  again  v/hen 
I  settled  down  here.  My  relatives,  what  few'  I  possess, 
have  never  known  of  my  conviction  and  imprisonment. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  England  on  my  second  trip  I 
was  clean-shaven,  but  on  returning  to  the  States  I  let 
my  moustache  grow  once  more.  As  you  said,  Kilbride 
• —  it  is  a  very  effectual  disguise.  Will  one  of  you  give 
me  a  drink,  please?  My  mouth’s  pretty  dry  wdth  all 
this  talking.” 

Yorke  got  up  and  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  and 
he  drank  it  down  with  a  murmur  of  thanks. 

“Now!”  he  said,  continuing  his  narrative;  “I’m  com¬ 
ing  to  the  worst  part  of  all.  You’ll  all  wmnder  I’ve  not 
gone  mad  —  brooding;  but  I’ve  got  to  go  through  with 
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it.  When  I  settled  down  here  I  honestly  did  struggle 
hard  to  live  down  my  past  and  start  afresh  with  a 
clean  sheet.  I  borrowed  some  money  from  an  old  ex¬ 
sheriff  friend  of  mine  in  Montana  —  which  loan,  by  the 
way,  I  have  paid  all  back  —  every  cent  —  and  bought” 
—  he  gazed  gloomily  at  Kilbride — -“what  was  my 
home.  But  somehow  .  .  .  Fate  seems  to  have  dogged 
me  and  tripped  me  up  in  the  end.  Until  last  January 
everything  was  going  well  with  me.  As  Slavin  and 
Yorke  here  can  testify  ...  I  was  conducting  myself 
fairly  and  squarely  with  all  men. 

“Then  —  one  day  Yorke  brought  that  Blake  and 
Moran  case  up  in  front  of  me.  Both  of  these  men  I’d 
met  before,  but  they  didn’t  recognize  me  again  —  not 
absolute^.  I  usually  contrived  to  keep  pretty  clear 
of  them  for  reasons  which  will  appear  obvious  later. 
I’m  coming  to  that.  Moran  I  recognised  as  a  former 
Montana  tough  who  used  to  hang  around  Havre  — • 
bronco-buster,  cow-puncher,  and  tin-horn  by  turns. 
Many  a  time  I’ve  caught  him  sizing  me  up,  in  Cow 
Run  and  elsewhere  —  mighty  hard,  too,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  be  sure  of  me.  Once  he  did  chance  a  feeler, 
but  I  just  twirled  my  moustache,  a  la  Lord  Tomnoddy, 
and  bluffed  him  to  a  finish. 
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“Larry  Blake”  —  a  ruthless  gleam  flickered  momen¬ 
tarily  in  Gully’s  deep-set,  shadowy  eyes  —  “Larry 
Blake,  I  recognized  as  the  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Barmsworth  Prison — old  Gavin  Blake.  Sometimes  this 
young  fellow  used  to  come  around  with  his  father, 
when  tlie  old  gentleman  was  making  his  daily  tour  of 
inspection.  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him 
—  young  Larry.  I  was  chipping  stone  in  the  quarry, 
amongst  a  gang,  with  a  ball  and  chain  on.  I’d  been  in 
about  two  months  then.  The  Governor  was  showing 
some  i/irntors  around,  and  his  son  was  with  him.  They 
v/ere  staring  at  us  like  people  do  at  wild  animals  in 
a  show.  I  was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  my  recent 
crime  mentioned.  I  remember  young  Blake  eying  me 
with  especial  interest.  He  came  out  to  Canada  and  hit 
tJiese  parts  about  two  years  after  I’d  located  here. 

“Well!  now  and  again  when  we’d  run  across  each 
other  I’d  find  him  looking  at  me  in  a  queer,  vague 
fashion,  too;  but  I  felt  safe  enough  with  him,  like  I 
did  with  Moran  —  until  this  case  came  up.  After  it  was 
over,  he  and  I  happened  to  be  alone,  and,  in  a  round¬ 
about  way,  he  began  asking  me  questions.  He  did  it 
so  clumsily,  though,  that  my  suspicions  were  aroused  at 
once.  Of  course  I  bluffed  him  —  or  thought  I  had  — • 
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easily  for  the  moment,  but  one  day  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  Post  Office  getting  my  mail  when,  amongst  a  bunch 
of  letters  on  the  counter  I  saw  one  addressed  to  “Gavin 
Blake,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Barmsworth  Prison,  Eng¬ 
land,”  Old  Kelly,  the  postmaster,  having  his  back 
to  me  at  the  time,  fumbling  around  the  pigeon-holes,  I 
promptly  annexed  this  letter  and  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket. 

“When  I  opened  it  up  my  suspicions  were  verified. 
Young  Blake  wrote  to  his  father  that  he’d  come  across 
a  man  whom  he  could  almost  swear  to  as  being  one  of 
the  three  convicts  who’d  broken  out  of  Barmsworth 
some  years  back.  He  asked  what  steps  he’d  better 
take  in  the  case  —  if  the  original  warrant  issued  for  me 
could  be  forwarded  to  the  Mounted  Police,  and  so  on. 
He  said  his  intentions  were  to  try  and  gain  further 
evidence,  and  in  the  meantime  to  confide  in  no  one 
about  his  suspicions  until  he  received  definite  instruc¬ 
tions  what  steps  to  take, 

“I  guess  the  devil  must  have  got  a  good  grip  on  me 
'again  after  I’d  read  that  letter.  It  seemed  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  redeem  the  past  with  outsiders  like  young 
Blake  making  it  their  business  to  butt  in  and  lay  one 
by  the  heels.  Anyway,  like  Satan  at  prayers,  I  didn’t 
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feel  like  being  coolly  sacrificed  when  my  years  of  honest 
effort  were  drawing  near  their  reward  in  the  shape 
of  a  fairly  prosperous  ranch  —  just  at  the  whim  of  a 
lazy,  profligate  young  busy-body. 

“From  that  hour  Larry  Blake  was  practically  — 
‘gone  up.’  I’d  deliberately  made  up  my  mind  to  put 
him  out  of  business  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
that  presented  itself.  That  opportunity  came  on  the 
night  he  was  fighting  with  Moran  in  the  hotel.  I 
thought  I  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  I’ll 
admit  it  was  a  devilish  idea,  but  I  was  desperate.  Of 
course  things  didn’t  shape  out  as  I’d  planned  — 
Moran’s  alibi  for  instance,  or  that  hobo,  Drinkwater. 

“I  know  to  you  it  will  only  appear  sheer  nonsense  on 
my  part  ever  to  start  in  attempting  to  justify  my  —  my 
abolishment  of  him.  But  this  —  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  —  is  the  absolute  truth  of  what  happened.  In 
the  first  place  —  when  he  spotted  me  bringing  Moran’s 
horse  into  the  stable  that  night  —  although  I  was  mad 
and  man-handled  the  poor  devil  at  the  time  —  I  felt 
fairly  easy  in  my  mind  later,  thinking  he  would  drift 
out  of  town  next  day,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 
But  when  he  was  brought  up  in  front  of  me  afterwards, 
I  realized  the  serious  predicament  I  was  in.” 
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He  turned  to  Slavin.  “Sergeant!”  he  went  on:  “I’ll 
admit  I  was  feeling  pretty  queer  when  you  were  ex¬ 
amining  that  man  —  especially  about  the  smelling  of 
drink  business.  I’d  slipped  him  a  snort  of  whiskey 
after  you’d  gone  down  to  Doctor  Cox’s  to  get  those 
papers  signed.  I  told  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  if 
he  was  questioned  about  any  horse  or  man  —  and  that 
I’d  get  him  off  if  he  obeyed  my  instructions.  Of 
course  he  didn’t  know  what  all  this  was  for.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  —  never  did  know,  though 
I  fancy  he  thought  it  was  a  case  of  horse-stealing. 
\nyway,  my  promises  and  the  drink  made  him  my  ally 
at  once.  Only  human  nature  for  him  to  side  with 
me  against  the  Police.  As  you  know,  Sergeant,  you 
can  get  more  definite  results  from  that  class  of  man 
by  a  drink  bribe  than  by  all  the  threats  and  promises 
in  the  world. 

“My  original  intention  in  taking  him  out  to  my 
place  was  to  slip  him  twenty  dollars  or  so,  and  head 
him  adrift  westward,  and  so  out  of  things.  But  after 
we  got  home  and  I  put  the  proposition  up  to  him,  the 
beggar  began  to  assert  himself  and  get  bold  and  saucy 
—  tried  to  blackmail  me  for  an  unheard  of  amount  — ■ 
threatening  he’d  go  and  tell  you  everything  if  I  didn’t 
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come  across,  and  all  that.  Finally  I  lost  my  temper 
with  him  and  gave  him  a  good  slap  across  the  face. 
He  happened  to  be  outside  the  house  bucking  wood  at 
the  time,  and,  when  I  hit  him,  he  came  for  me  with 
the  axe.  I  only  jumped  back  just  in  time,  as  he 
struck.  I  threw  down  on  him  and  put  him  out  of 
business  right-away  then,  realizing  I  was  up  against 
it.” 

Gully  halted  for  a  space  and  leaned  his  head  in  his 
hands.  “God!”  he  muttered  presently,  “what  nights 
IVe  had!  I’ve  killed  many  men  in  my  time,  but  those 
two —  I  hated  framing  up  all  that  business  on 
you  fellows  next  day  —  those  tracks  and  the  bill- 
folder,  and  all  that  useless  chasing  for  a  week,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  plausible  bluff  I  could 
run  on  you,  under  the  circumstances.  Now,  are  there 
:any  more  things  you  don’t  understand?  Any  ques¬ 
tions  you’d  like  to  ask  me?” 

“Yes!”  queried  Slavin.  “How  did  you  get  to  Cal¬ 
gary  that  night  — after  you’d  missed  the  nine-thirty 
eastbound.  Jump  a  freight,  or  what?  You  were 
seen  to  get  on  the  train.  ...” 

“I  know  that,”  said  Gully  slowly,  “I  did  it  for  a 
blind.  I  walked  through  the  coaches  and  slipped  out 
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again  at  the  far  end  of  the  platform  —  in  the  dark. 
No!  I  didn’t  jump  a  freight,  Sergeant.  I  was  tempted 
to,  but  on  second  thoughts  the  idea  made  me  feel  kind 
of  uneasy.  Perhaps  you’ll  be  dubious  of  this,  but,  as 
a  fact,  I  took  a  ‘tie-pass’  —  walked  it  all  the  way  to 
Calgary  on  the  track.  I  was  about  done  when  I  made 
Shagnappi  Point,  beating  my  passage  through  all  that 
snow.  I  bought  a  new  pair  of  cow-puncher’s  boots 
while  I  was  in  town.  You  remember  I  was  wearing 
them  when  I  returned.  I  had  the  overshoes  wrapped 
up  as  a  parcel' and  packed  them  back  to  the  ranch  and 
burnt  them  —  and  Drinkwater’s  boots.” 

“How  about  that  Savage  automatic?”  said  Yorke, 
“the  one  you  shot  those  dogs  with  yesterday?  We’ve 
got  your  Luger,  but  where’s  the  Savage  gun?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  replied  Gully  wearily,  “of  course  I  had 
two  guns.  I  never  used  to  pack  the  Luger  around  — 
afterwards,  well!  ...  for  obvious  reasons.  You’ll 
probably  find  the  Savage  in  the  cellar  at  my  place  — 
that’s  if  it  isn’t  buried,  like  I  nearly  was.” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
scratch,  scratch,  of  the  inspector’s  pen,  as  he  rapidly 
indited  a  formal  statement  for  the  prisoner  to  sign. 
Once  during  its  composition  he  halted  for  a  brief 
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space  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  gazed  long  with 
a  sort  of  dreary  sternness  at  the  huge,  unkempt  figure 
before  him. 

‘^Gully,”  he  said  slowly,  ‘‘whatever  in  God’s  name 
put  it  into  your  head  to  stand  off  the  Police  in  the 
way  you  did?  Shooting  those  two  poor  chaps  and 
nearly  putting  the  kibosh  on  five  others!  Whatever 
did  you  hope  to  gain  by  it?  You  must  have  known 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  make  your 
get-away  from  us.  Why,  man!  we  had  you  cornered 
like  a  wolf  in  a  trap.  It  was  worse  than  silly  and 
useless  and  cruel  for  you  to  act  in  the  way  you  did!” 

“Oh,  my  God!  I  don’t  know!”  moaned  Gully,  rock¬ 
ing  despondently  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  “I  must 
have  gone  clean  mad  for  the  time  being.  ...”  He 
gazed  gloomily  at  Slavin  and  Yorke,  muttering  half 
to  himself:  “What  little  things  do  trip  a  man  up  in 
the  end!  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men! 
But  for  my  shooting  those  cursed  dogs  yesterday  you’d 
never,  never  have  suspected  me.  The  whole  thing 
would  just  have  been  filed  and  forgotten  in  time  — - 
would  just  have  remained  one  of  those  unfathomable 
mysteries.  Directly  after  I’d  thrown  down  on  those 
curs  I  realized  what  a  d - d  bad  break  I’d  made  — 
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what  my  momentary  loss  of  temper  was  going  to  cost 
me.  1  could  tell  by  the  way  you  all  looked  at  me 
what  was  in  your  minds.  ...” 

“Yes,  but  how  about  that  fishing  expedition  of  ours, 
Gully?”  said  Yorke.  “You  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that.”  And  he  related  the  story  of  Redmond’s  dive. 

“Ah!”  retorted  Gully,  bitterly.  “And  yet  you  might 
have  got  snagged  a  hundred  times  there  and  only  just 
cursed  and  snapped  your  line  and  reeled  in,  thinking  it 
was  a  log  or  something.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
realized  the  jig  was  up  after  that  dog  business,  and 
directly  I  got  home  I  began  making  preparations  for 
my  get-away  last  night.  If  you’d  all  only  have  come 
half  an  hour  later  than  you  did  —  That’s  what  made 
me  so  mad  —  just  another  half  hour  later,  mind  you, 
and  I  would  have  been  away  —  en  route  for  the  Coast 
by  the  night  train.” 

Presently  Kilbride  threw  aside  his  pen  and  straight¬ 
ened  up.  “Now,  listen.  Gully!”  he  said.  And  he 
read  out  the  confession  that  he  had  composed  from  the 
main  facts  of  the  prisoner’s  remarkable  statement. 

“Yes!”  muttered  Gully  thoughtfully,  as  the  inspec¬ 
tor  finished.  “Yes,  that  will  do,  Kilbride.  Give  me 
the  pen,  please,  and  I  will  sign  it.  ...” 
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He  proceeded  to  affix  his  signature,  continuing  with 
a  sort  of  deadly  composure:  “I  have  endorsed  and 
executed  many  death-warrants  in  my  time  —  in  wiy 
capacity  of  Deputy-Sheriff  —  I  little  thought  that  some 
day  I  might  be  called  upon  to  sign  my  ov/n  .  .  . 
which  this  document  virtually  is.  ...” 

He  reared  himself  up  to  his  huge,  gaunt  height,  and 
witli  a  sweeping  glance  at  his  captors  added:  “Nothing 
remains  for  me  now  I  imagine,  but  to  shake  hands 
with  —  Radcliffe.*  ...” 

And  his  dreadful  voice  died  away  like  a  single  grim 
note  of  a  great,  deep-toned  bell,  tolled  perchance  in 
some  prison-yard. 

“Eshcorrt!  Get  ready!”  boomed  out  Sergeant 
Slavin’s  harsh  command.  The  party  was  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  platform.  Yorke  and  McSporran  fell  in  briskly 
on  either  side  of  their  heavily-manacled  prisoner,  and 
stood  watching  the  distant  lights  of  the  oncoming  east- 
bound  train  as  it  rounded  the  Davidsburg  bend. 

One  last  despairing  glance  Gully  cast  about  him  at 
the  all  familiar  surroundings,  then  he  raised  his  fet¬ 
tered  hands  on  high  and  lifted  up  his  great  voice: 

♦Note  by  Author — Canada’s  official  executioner  at  this  period. 
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“I  have  striven!  I  have  striven! — and  now!  — 
Oh!  there  is  no  God!  Bear  witness  there  is  no  GodJ 
No  God!  .  .  .’’he  cried  to  the  heavens. 

The  wild,  harsh,  dreadful  blasphemy  rang  far  and 
wade  out  into  the  night,  floating  over  the  nearby  river 
and  finally  dying  away  a  ghastly  murmur  up  among 
the  timber-lined  spurs  of  Crag  Canon. 

And  a  huge,  gaunt  lobo  wolf,  lying  at  the  crest  of 
the  draw,  flung  up  his  gray  head  and  howled  back  his 
awful  note  —  seemingly  in  echo:  “There  is  no  God! 
no  God!” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


“Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain’t  much 
use  to  try  —  ” 

“Never  say  that,”  said  the  Surgeon,  as  he  smothered 
down  a  sigh; 

“Chuck  a  brace,  for  it  won’t  do,  man,  for  a  soldier 
to  say  die!” 

“What  you  say  don’t  make  no  diff’runce.  Doctor,  an’  — 
you  wouldn’t  lie.  ...” 

“the  old  sergeant” 

Git  THERE!  Come  a-Haw-r-r,  then!  Whoa!” 
With  a  flourish,  Constable  Miles  Sloan,  the 
Regimental  Teamster,  swung  the  leaders  of 
his  splendid  four-in-hand  and  pulled  up  at  the  front 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  Slewing  around 
on  his  high  box-seat  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
drag’s  occupants,  Slavin  and  Yorke. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  they  will  let  you  see  him,  or 
not,”  he  remarked  doubtfully,  “he’s  a  pretty  sick 
man.” 

“We  will  chance  ut,  anyway,”  mumbled  Slavin,  as 
he  and  Yorke  climbed  out  of  the  rig.  “Ye’d  best  wait 
awhile.  Miles!  We  shan’t  be  long.” 

294 
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Quietly  —  very  quietly,  Sister  Marthe  opened  the 
door  of  room  Number  Fifty-six,  and  with  list-slippered 
noiselessness  stepped  out  into  the  corridor. 

“Oh,  Mon  Dieu!”  she  ejaculated,  startled  at  the 
sudden  apparition  of  two  scarlet-coated  figures  stand¬ 
ing  motionless  outside  the  door,  “Oh,  m’sieurs,  ’ow 
you  fright  me!”  and  the  expressive  eyes  under  the 
white  coif  and  the  shoulders  and  supple  hands  of  the 
French-Canadian  Nursing-Sister  made  great  play. 

Yorke  saluted  her  with  grave  courtesy.  “Sister,” 
he  said  anxiously,  “how  is  Constable  Redmond  doing? 
Can  we  see  him?” 

She  glanced  irresolutely  a  moment  at  the  handsome, 
imploring  countenance  of  the  speaker,  and  then  her 
gaze  flickered  to  his  huge  companion.  The  silent, 
wistful  appeal  she  read  in  the  latter’s  grim,  cadaverous 
face  decided  her. 

“EheuT  she  said  softly,  “  ’e  is  a  ver’  seeck  man 
.  .  .  but  come  then,  m’sieurs,  if  you  wish  it!” 

Cautiously  they  tip-toed  into  the  room  behind  her. 

Yes!  They  decided,  he  was  a  “seeck”  man  all  right! 
So  sick  that  he  could  not  raise  his  flushed,  hollow¬ 
cheeked  young  face  from  the  pillow  to  salute  his  com¬ 
rades  with  his  customary  impious  bonhomie.  Now,. 
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gabbling  away  to  himself  in  the  throes  of  delirium, 
ever  his  feverish  eyes  stared  beyond  the  hospital-walls 
westwards  to  Davidsburg. 

With  his  brow  contracted  with  an  expression  of  vague 
worry,  he  was  living  over  and  over  again  the  memorable 
night  in  which  he  had  gotten  his  wound. 

“Slavin!  — Yorkey!”  he  kept  repeating,  in  tones 
of  such  yearning  entreaty  that  moved  those  individuals 
more  than  they  cared  to  show.  Yes,  they  were  both  of 
them  there,  standing  by  the  side  of  his  cot;  but  the 
poor  sufferer’s  unseeing  eyes  betrayed  no  recognition. 

The  deep  sorrow  that  oppressed  Slavin  and  Yorke 
just  then  those  worthies  rarely  —  if  ever  —  alluded  to 
afterwards.  Passing  the  love  of  women  is  the  un¬ 
spoken,  indefinable  spirit  of  true  comradeship  that 
exists  between  some  men. 

For  one  brief,  soul-baring  moment  the  comrades 
stared  at  each  other,  their  self-conscious  faces  re¬ 
flecting  mutually  their  inmost  feelings;  then  Yorke 
turned  to  Sister  Marthe. 

“What  does  the  Doctor  say?”  he  whispered 
anxiously. 

The  nurse  was  about  to  make  answer  when  the 
door  was  softly  opened  and  that  gentleman  entered  the 
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room,  accompanied  by  Captain  Bargrave  and  Inspector 
Kilbride. 

Involuntarily,  from  long  habit  of  discipline,  Slavin 
and  Yorke,  stiffened  to  ‘^attention”  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors,  until,  with  a  kindly,  yet  withal 
slightly  imperious  gesture,  the  O.C.  mutely 
signified  them  to  relax  their  formal  attitude. 
The  Regimental  Surgeon,  Dr.  Sampson,  a  tall, 
gray-moustached,  pleasant-faced  man,  nodded  to 
them  familiarly  and  proceeded  to  make  minute 
examination  of  his  patient’s  wound.  From  time 
to  time  he  questioned  and  issued  low-voiced  instructions 
to  Sister  Marthe.  Perfectly  motionless,  the  grave¬ 
eyed  quartette  of  policemen  stood  grouped  around  the 
cot,  silently  awaiting  the  physician’s  verdict. 

Throughout,  poor  Redmond  had  continued  to  toss 
and  rave  incessantly.  Much  of  his  babbling  was  in¬ 
coherent  and  fragmentary  —  breaking  off  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  or  dying  away  in  a  mumbling, 
indistinct  murmur.  At  intervals  though,  his  voice  rang 
nut  with  startling  clearness. 

‘‘Ah-a-a!  Here  he  is!”  he  cried  out  suddenly, 
‘'Gully!”  —  all  eyes  were  centred  on  the  flushed,  un¬ 
quiet  face  and  restless  hands.  There  seemed  a  curious, 
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morbid  fascination  in  watching  the  workings  of  that 
sub-conscious  mind.  “No  use,  Gully!  You  can’t  make 
it  from  there!”  —  the  twitching  hands  made  a  motion 
as  of  levelling  a  carbine  —  “No  use,  man!  I’ve  got  you 
covered.  .  .  .  You’  better  give  in!  .  . 

He  paused  for  a  space,  panting  feverishly,  then  his 
eyes  became  wilder  and  his  speech  more  rapid. 

“No!  no!  Gully!”  he  gasped  out  imploringly,  “it’s 
Yorkey,  I  tell  you  —  oh,  don’t  pick  off  Yorkey!  .  .  . 
Drink?  .  .  .”  —  the  unnaturally  bright  eyes  stared 
unseeingly  at  the  motionless  figure  of  the  O.C.,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  cot  —  “Not  so  much  —  now  — ■ 
since  —  looking  after  him.  .  .  .  Not  a  bad  chap.  .  .  . 
We  fought  once.  .  .  .  Yes,  Sir!  ...  had  —  hell  of  a 
fight!  ,  .  .  Pax?  .  .  .  sure!  — bless  you!  — buried 
ruddy  hatchet  —  auld  lang  syne  —  Slavin.  ...  St. 
Agnes’  Eve!  .  .  .  How  he  sings —  !  Oh,  shut  up, 
Yorkey!  — Sings,  I  tell  you —  !  Hark!  .  .  .  that’s 
him  singin’  now —  Listen!  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  it’s 
Stevenson’s  ‘Requiem’.  .  .  .  Burke!  Burke!  „  .  .  the 
- ’s  always  singin’  that  .  .  .  goes  —  ” 

And  the  weak,  fretful  voice  shrilled  up  in  a  quaver* 
ing  falsetto  — 
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“Under  the  wide  —  and  —  starry  sky 
Dig  —  the  grave,  and  —  let  me —  lie; 

Glad  did  I  ■ —  'ive,  and  —  gladly  die, 

And  1  laid  —  me  aown  with  —  aw - ” 

The  shaky,  pitiful  tones  died  away  in  vague,  in¬ 
coherent  mumblings. 

Yorke  uttered  a  queer  choking  sound  in  his  throat, 
and  turned  his  face  away  from  the  little  group.  Slavin, 
in  silent  comprehending  sympathy,  laid  a  huge  hand  on 
the  other’s  shoulder  to  steady  him.  In  customary 
British  fashion,  the  O.C.  and  the  Inspector  strove  to 
mask  their  emotions  under  an  exaggerated  grimness  of 
mien,  only  their  eyes  betraying  their  feelings.  The 
former,  toying  with  his  sweeping,  fair  moustache  in 
agitated  fashion,  gazed  drearily  around  the  sick-room 
till  his  stern,  yet  kindly  old  eyes  finally  came  to  rest 
upon  a  framed  scriptural  quotation  which  was  hanging 
on  the  wall  above  the  nead  of  the  cot. 

In  corpulent,  garish,  black,  red  and  gold  Germar 
text  the  inscription  ran: 

At  even,  when  the  sun  was  set. 

The  sick,  0  Lord,  around  Thee  lay; 

Oh  in  what  divers  pains  they  met! 

Oh  in  what  joy  they  went  away! 
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Abstractedly,  the  old  soldier  read  and  re-read  the 
verse  till  his  eyes  ached,  and  he  was  forced  to  lower 
them  and  meet  the  tell-tale  ones  of  Kilbride. 

The  Doctor,  with  a  final  satisfied  scrutiny  of  his 
patient’s  wound,  which  he  had  laid  bare,  bade  the  nurse 
dress  it  afresh,  then,  beckoning  to  the  others,  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  room,  followed  by  the  O.C.  and  his 
subordinates.  The  Doctor’s  first  words  reassured  them 
in  no  little  degree. 

“Oh,  I’ve  good  hopes  of  him,”  he  said.  “He  seems 
to  be  doing  all  right.  He’ll  pull  around  —  that  is, 
unless  any  unforeseen  complications  set  in.  It’s  that 
journey  down  here  yesterday  that’s  upset  him.  Ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  of  course, 
but  —  terribly  hard  on  a  man  in  his  condition.  I 
think  it’ll  be  best  for  nobody  to  visit  him  —  for  awhile 
anyway  .  .  .  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Well!  let’s  have  a  look  at  the  others!” 

The  remaining  wounded  men  occupied  a  large,  semi¬ 
private  ward  lower  down  the  corridor.  Of  these  last 
Hardy’s  case  was  by  far  the  most  serious.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  body;  the  high-pressure 
Luger  bullet  luckily  missing  any  vital  organ.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  had  been  drilled  through  the  calf  of  his  left 
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leg,  Davis  through  the  arm,  and  Belt  had  had  the 
knuckles  stripped  from  his  right  hand.  All  of  them 
were  resting  quietly,  though  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
and  the  train  journey. 

The  O.C.  and  Kilbride  remained  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ward,  manifesting  much  kindly  sympathy  for 
the  injured  men,  then,  deeming  that  perhaps  the  party 
was  retarding  the  nurses’  ministrations,  the  O.C.  with¬ 
drew,  beckoning  his  subordinates  to  follow  him. 

Slavin  and  Yorke  walked  slowly  down  the  hospital 
steps  and  climbed  into  the  Police  drag  again.  Sloan 
gathered  up  his  lines  and  swung  around  on  his  high 
seat. 

“Hullo!”  he  remarked  sleepily.  “Here  you  are 
again,  eh?  Begun  to  think  you  were  both  in  there  for 
keeps!  Well,  did  you  see  him?” 

“Yes!”  answered  Yorke  tonelessly,  avoiding  the 
teamster’s  eyes,  “We’ve  seen  him.  Home,  James!” 


Firm,  measured  footsteps  sounded  in  the  hospital 
corridor  and  halted  with  a  jingle  of  spurs  outside  the 
door  of  room  Number  Fifty-six. 

‘‘Come  aboard!”  came  the  clear,  boyish  voice  of 
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its  occupant,  in  response  to  a  knuckle-tattoo  on  the 
panel,  and  the  visitors,  Slavin  and  Yorke,  entered. 

Redmond,  sitting  up  in  bed,  comfortably  propped 
with  pillows,  threw  aside  the  magazine  he  had  been 
reading  and  greeted  the  new-comers  jovially  and  with 
a  light  in  his  eyes  which  did  the  hearts  of  those 
worthies  good  to  see, 

A  month’s  careful  nursing  and  absolute  quiet  had 
transformed  their  wounded  comrade  into  a  somewhat 
different  being  from  the  delirious  patient  they  had 
beheld  when  last  they  stood  in  that  room.  Allowing 
for  a  slight  emaciation  and  the  inevitable  hospital 
pallor,  he  appeared  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  con¬ 
valescence. 

“Sit  at  ease!”  he  said,  with  a  fair  semblance  of  his 
old  grin.  “Smoke  up  if  you  want  to,  they  don’t  kick 
about  it  here.  I’ve  tried  it  but  it  tastes  rotten  as  yet. 
Well!  What’s  doin’  in  L?”  (He  referred  to  the 
Division.) 

“Hell,  yu’  mane,”  corrected  Slavin  grimly,  as  he 
and  Yorke  proceeded  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
side-arms  and  unbutton  their  tunics.  “Not  much  doin’ 
now,  but  —  later,  p’raps.  ...” 

“Just  got  back  from  Supreme  Court,”  explained 
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Yorke.  “Gully!  .  .  .  He’s  to  be  ‘bumped  off’  this 
day-month.  ...” 

There  came  a  long,  tense  silence. 

“G - d!”  broke  out  Yorke  suddenly,  arousing 

Redmond  out  of  the  deep  reverie  into  which  he  had 
sunk  on  receipt  of  the  news  —  “the  look  on  that  Eu¬ 
gene  Aram  face  of  his  .  when  the  jury  filed  in  and 
threw  the  book  at  him!  .  I  can’t  forget  it  somehow.” 

“Well!  yeh  want  tu  thin!”  remarked  Slavin  bluntly. 
“Quit  ut!  .  .  .  d’ju  hear?  .  .  .  ’Tis  no  sort  av 
talk,  that,  for  a  sick  room.  ...” 

And  hereafter  they  all  avoided  the  sinister  subject. 

Presently  McCullough  came  limping  in  on  his 
crutches,  and  ere  long  that  wily  individual  succeeded 
with  his  customary  ingenuity  in  inveigling  the  com¬ 
pany  into  a  facetious  barrack-room  argument.  Later 
they  commenced  relating  racy  stories. 

Slavin’s  deep-set  eyes  began  to  twinkle  and  glow, 
as  he  unburdened  himself  of  a  lengthy  narrative  con¬ 
cerning  a  furlough  he  had  spent  in  his  native  land 
many  years  back,  in  which  Ballymeen  Races,  a  dis¬ 
reputable  “welshing”  bookmaker,  himself,  a  jug  of 
whiskey  and  a  blackthorn  stick  were  all  hopelessly 
mixed  in  one  grand  Hibernian  tangle. 
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‘'Beat  ut,  he  did,  over  hedge  an’  bog  an’  ditch,  wid 
dll  our  money,  th’  dhirrty  dog.  But  I  cud  run  tu,  in 
thim  days,  an’  whin  I  caught  up  I  shure  did  play  a 
tchune  on  th’  nob  av  um!”  concluded  the  sergeant 
thoughtfully.  In  pursuance  of  his  daily  round  of  the 
wards.  Dr.  Sampson  presently  came  swinging  in 
amongst  them  and  saluted  the  party  with  his  usuax 
breezy  bonhomie.  A  universal  favourite  with  the 
members  of  the  Force  his  entry  was  acclaimed  with 
delight.  They  promptly  bade  him  sit  down  and  con¬ 
tribute  —  a  la  Boccaccio  —  to  their  impromptu  De¬ 
cameron,  which  request  he  (sad  to  relate)  complied 
with. 

Amid  the  roar  of  laughter  that  greeted  the  Doctor’s 
last  bon  mot,  that  gentleman  looked  ruefully  at  his 
W'atch  and  prepared  to  depart. 

“Twenty  past  twelve!”  he  ejaculated,  “and  I’ve  got 
four  more  patients  to  see  yet.  .  .  I  Behold  the  re¬ 
tarding  influences  of  bad  company!” 

“Say,  Doctor,”  enquired  Yorke,  “how’s  Hardy 
doing?  Is  he  bucking  up  at  all?  He  was  pretty  down 
in  the  mouth  last  time  I  saw  him.” 

The  Doctor’s  genial  countenance  clouded  slightly. 
“Well,  no!”  he  said,  gravely,  “he’s  not  doing  well  at 
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all.  I’ve  been  rather  worried  over  him  lately.  The 
man’s  relapsed  into  a  curious  state  of  inertia  —  seems 
incapable  of  being  roused.  Organically  he’s  nothing 
to  fear  now;  I’ll  stake  my  professional  reputation  on 
that.  But  when  a  man  gets  down  like  he  is  now,  why, 
the  mind  often  reacts  on  the  body  with  serious  results. 
If  he  was  in  a  tropical  climate  he’d  snuff  out  like  a 
candle.  That’s  all  that’s  retarding  his  otherwise  cer¬ 
tain  recovery  now  —  if  we  could  only - ” 

Here,  McCullough,  who  had  been  an  interested 
listener  broke  in.  ‘‘Rouse  him.  Doctor?”  he  queried, 
“you  say  he  wants  rousing?  ...  Is  that  all?  .  .  . 
All  right  then!  ...  I  know  him  better  than  you 
do  —  I’ll  bet  you  I’ll  rouse  him !  ”  he  concluded  a  trifle 
brutally. 

And  he  swung  off  on  his  crutches  and  presently 
levered  himself  into  the  ward  where  Hardy  lay. 

In  actual  bodily  recovery  the  latter’s  physical  con¬ 
dition  fully  equalled  Redmond’s,  but  the  brooding, 
listless  demeanor  of  the  patient  confirmed  only  too 
well  the  Doctor’s  diagnosis.  Now,  sunk  in  the  coma 
of  utter  dejection.  Hardy  was  lying  back  on  his  pillows 
like  a  man  weary  of  life. 

Sometime  earlier,  in  response  to  his  earnest  solici- 
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tations,  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  beloved  parrot 
in  hospital  with  him.  All  day  long  the  disreputable- 
looking  bird  gabbled  away  contentedly  as  it  climbed 
around  in  its  cage,  which  had  been  placed  on  a  small 
table  alongside  the  cot. 

McCullough’s  first  move  was  to  resort  to  the  never- 
failing  expedient  of  arousing  the  parrot’s  ire  by  puffing 
tobacco-smoke  into  its  cage.  Mechanically  the  out¬ 
raged  bird  responded  with  a  shocking  blast  of  invec¬ 
tive,  winking  rapidly  its  white  parchment-lidded  eyes 
and  swinging  excitedly  to  and  fro  on  its  perch. 

Hardy  admonished  the  joker  —  lethargically,  but 
with  a  certain  degree  of  malevolence  in  his  weary 
tones. 

“Aw,  chack  it,  Mac!”  he  drawled.  “W’y  carn’t  yer 
let  th’  bleedin’  bird  alone?  Yer  know  ’e  don’t  like 
that  bein’  done  t’im.  Jes’  ’awk  t’im  tellin’  yer  as 
much!” 

McCullough  turned  on  his  crutches  and  leered 
awhile  upon  the  speaker  with  a  sort  of  mournful 
triumph,  than  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  Hardy’s  own  unmusical  wail - 

“Old  soldiers  never  die,  never  die,  never  die. 

Old  soldiers  neve/  die  —  they  simply  fade  aw-ay.'* 
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“I  don’t  think!”  he  concluded  sotto  voce  to  Davis, 
as  that  individual,  sitting  down  on  the  next  cot  began 
preparing  his  wounded  arm  for  the  ministrations  of 
Sister  Marthe  who  had  just  entered  the  ward. 

‘‘No  use!”  McCullough  rambled  on,  “I  tell  yu’  th’ 
man’s  as  good  as  ‘gone  up.’  Harry.  .  .  .  Well! 
I’ll  have  old  Kissiwasti  when  he  pegs  out  an3rway.  I 
won’t  half  smoke-dry  th’  old  beggar  then!  I’ll  teach 
him  to  swear.  .  .  !” 

“Eh!  .  .  .  ’Ere,  wot  abaht  it?” 

The  cockney’s  voice  held  no  trace  of  lethargy  now. 
The  sharply-uttered,  vindictive  query  was  matched  by 
the  blazing  eyes  which  were  regarding  the  farrier-’ 
corporal  with  undisguised  hostility. 

“Wot  abaht  wot?”  mimicked  McCullough,  though 
his  heart  smote  him  for  the  cold-blooded  evasion. 

“Wot  abaht  wot  you  sed  abaht  me.  .  .  ?” 

“Well,  wot  abaht  it.  .  .  ?” 

Speechless  with  rage,  for  a  moment  Hardy  gazed 
into  the  other’s  nonchalant  mask-like  visage,  then,  with 
a  gesture  of  maniacal  impotence,  he  raised  his  clenched 
fists  high  above  his  head. 

Sister  Marthe  now  judged  it  high  time  to  inter¬ 
vene.  During  the  enactment  of  this  little  tableau  she 
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had  stood  looking  on  in  mute  bewilderment.  Despite 
her  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  and  especially  the 
vernacular,  she  had  a  shrewd  intuition  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  two  men. 

Seizing  McCullough  by  the  arm,  despite  his  pro¬ 
testations  of  injured  innocence,  she  gently,  but  firmly, 
escorted  him  out  of  the  ward. 

“Vas!  vas!  — Now  you  go,  M’sieu  McCullough! 

.  .  .  out  of  ze  ward  right-away!  .  .  .Vat  you 
say  —  vat  you  do  —  I  do  not  know,  but  you  ’ave 
excite  ’im  ’orrible!  .  .  .  Oh,  pardonnez-moi,  Doc- 
teur!”  she  ejaculated,  as  she  bumped  into  that  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  corridor. 

“Hullo!”  said  the  latter  inquiringly,  as  he  remarked 
the  little  nurse’s  flushed,  angry  face.  “What’s  up. 
Sister  Marthe?” 

For  answer,  that  irate  lady  pointed  accusingly  to 
McCullough.  That  worthy,  his  questionable  experi¬ 
ment  accomplished,  was  retreating  up  the  corridor  as 
fast  as  his  crutches  could  carry  him. 

“First,  Docteur,”  began  the  nurse  indignantly,  “  ’e 
blow  smoke  in  ze  eye  of  ze  parrot,  then  ’e  turn  roun’  to 
pauvre  M’sieu  ’Ardy  an’  ’e  sing oh,  I  ’ave  not  ze 
English,  but  ’e  blaguh  ’im  so  — 
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^‘Vieux  soldats  ne  meurent!  jamais!  jamais!  jamais! 

Vieux  soldats  ne  meurent  jamais!  —  Us  simplement  passent!” 

M’sieu  ’Ardy  ’e  say:  ‘Vat  about?’  an’  then  ’e  raise 
’is  two  ’ands  a  Ciel  —  so!  an’  ’e  tell  Le  Bon  Dieu  all 
about  it.  Oh,  ’ow  ’e  pray!  Ecoutez!  Docteur!  you 
can  ’ear  ’im  now  1  ...” 

And  awhile  Doctor  Sampson  listened,  a  grim  smile 
lurking  around  the  corners  of  his  firm  mouth,  as  he 
leaned  against  the  open  door  of  the  ward. 

“Praying,  Sister?”  he  ejaculated.  “It’s  the  queerest 
kind  of  praying  I’ve  ever  heard.  But  is  it  him  —  or  is 
it  the  parrot?” 

Two  days  later  he  remarked  to  the  O.C.  and  Kih 
bride:  “I’m  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  man  Hardy’s  condition.  His  pulse  is 
stronger,  his  appetite  is  increasing  and  —  he’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  grouse.  That  old  ruffian  of  a  farrier- 
corporal,  McCullough,  was  right,  begad!  — he  knew 
the  man  better  than  I  did.  As  a  general  rule  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  be  rather  sceptical  of  such  drastic  experi¬ 
ments,  but  in  certain  cases,  er  —  ” 

“Something  of  the  sort  might  be  beneficial  if  applied 
to  young  Redmond,  too,”  remarked  the  O.C.,  testily. 
“He’s  down  in  the  dumps  now;  though  to  give  him  his 
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due  ...  he  tries  hard  not  to  show  it  whenever  I 
happen  to  be  in  the  hospital.  Dudley,  my  Orderly- 
room  sergeant,  is  leaving  next  month  —  time-expired 
—  so  I  thought  I  was  conferring  a  great  favour  on  the 
boy  by  promising  him  the  step-up  —  good  staff  appoint¬ 
ment —  give  him  a  chance  to  recuperate  thoroughly. 
But  no!  — my  young  gentleman  courteously  declines 
my  munificent  offer.  Nothing  must  serve  him  but 
he  must  go  back  to  me  Irish  ‘ginthleman’  and  that 
d - d  dissipated  scamp  of  a  Yorke.” 

“It’s  the  spirit  of  comradeship,”  remarked  Kil¬ 
bride  quietly.  “If  I  might  suggest.  Sir,  ...  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  you  do  decide  to  let  him  go  back 
there.  They  pull  well  together  and  do  good  work, 
those  three.” 

“ ’Ullo,  Reddy!”  called  out  Constable  Hardy,  as 
he  directed  his  wobbly  steps  towards  the  bench  on  the 
hospital  balcony  where  George  was  seated,  “  ’ow  long 
’ave  you  bin  up  ’ere?  Th’  O.C.  an’  Kilbride  was 
round  jes’  now.  You  didn’t  see  ’em,  eh?” 

“No,”  answered  Redmond  listlessly.  And  thereupon 
he  relapsed  into  moody  silence. 

“W’y,  wot’s  up?”  enquired  Hardy  presently,  scan- 
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ning  the  other’s  downcast  countenance.  “Wot’s  th’ 
matter  wiv  you,  son?  .  .  .  you  don’t  look ’appy !  .  . 

‘‘You  bet  I’m  not,  either!”  burst  out  George  sud¬ 
denly.  “The  Old  Man’s  offered  me  Dudley’s  job,  but 
I  don’t  want  a  staff  job.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Davids- 
burg.  Who  cares  to  be  stuck  around  the  Post?” 

“Me  for  one!”  retorted  the  old  soldier  grinning. 
“Jes’  now,  anyway.  Listen,  son!  Th’  Old  Man  ’e  sez 
to  me:  ‘  ’Ardy!’  ’e  sez,  ‘you’ve  bin  ’it  pretty  bad  and  I 
find  you  deserve  a  softer  class  of  dewty  than  goin’  back 
t’  prisoner’s  escort.  I  think  I’ll  recommend  you  for 
Provo’-Sorjint,  in  charge  o’  th’  Guard-room,  w’en  you’re 
able  t’  return  t’  dewty,’  ’e  sez.” 

With  an  effort  Redmond  roused  himself  to  the  point 
of  congratulating  the  Cockney  upon  his  prospective 
promotion.  He  had  no  desire  to  act  as  a  wet  blanket 
on  such  an  auspicious  occasion  as  this,  his  own  troubles 
notwithstanding. 

“That  ain’t  all,”  continued  Hardy,  with  a  gloating 
chuckle.  “Th’  Old  Man,  ’e  sez  ‘Belt’s  bein’  invalided, 
McCullough’s  gettin’  ’is  third  stripe,  an’  Dyvis  is  goin’ 
dahn  t’  th’  Corp’ril’s  Class  at  Regina,  but  that  there 
young  Redmond  worries  me!  I  don’t  know  wot  t’ 
do  abaht  ’im,’  ’e  sez  —  jes’  like  that  — sorter  kind- 
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like  —  not  a  bit  like  th’  O.C,  o’  a  Division  torkin’  t’ 
a  buck  private. 

‘Beg  yer  pardon,  Sir!’  I  sez,  ‘but  if  you  let  ’im  go 
back  t’  Dyvidsburg  I  fink  ’e’ll  be  quite  contented. 
Seems  like  ’e  wants  t’  be  wiv  Sorjint  Slavin  an’  Con¬ 
stable  Yorke  agin.’ 

“  ‘Fink  so?’  sez  ’e,  pullin’  ’is  oweld  moustache,  ‘I 
sure  do.  Sir,’  I  sez.  ‘So  be  it,  then!’  ’e  sez,  turnin’  t’ 
Kilbride,  but  th’  Inspector  ’e  sez  nothin’  —  ’e  on’y 
larfs.  An’  then  they  went  away.” 

Redmond,  giving  vent  to  a  delighted  oath,  came  out 
of  his  sulks  on  the  instant. 

“Hardy!”  he  cried,  “you’re  a  gentleman!  .  .  .” 

“Nay!”  was  the  other’s  disclaimer.  “A  dranken 
oweld  soweljer,  son  .  .  .  that’s  all.” 

But  Redmond  heard  him  not.  With  elbows  resting 
upon  the  balcony-rail  he  was  looking  beyond  the  Elbow 
Bridge,  beyond  Shagnappi  Point  —  westwards  to 
Davidsburg,  his  face  registering  the  supreme  content 
of  a  man  who  had  just  attained  his  heart’s  desire. 


THE  END 
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